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A M ſenſible that the more 
Judicious and Learned 
may, with a great deal of 
Reaſon, condemn me, as 
guilty of an unpardona- 
ble Raſhneſs, in atrempt- 
ing a Province ſo extreme- 
ly above my Abilities, as 
the Writing the Hiſtory of a 
Society, whoſe Learning and 
Wit have juſtly made fo conſi- 
derable a Figure in the World; 
yet I muſt, with Vanity enough, 
own, that the Nobleneſs of the 
Undertaking has born me up 
ſo far above any Apprehen- 
fions, that (like a Soldier who 
reſolves on ſome brave Action) 
I caſt off all thoughts of thoſe 
Obſtacles, which might frigh- 
ten a cooler Conſiderer. And 
ſince tis confeſs d, that to aim 
at noble Ends is enough to me- 
mt Applauſe, I had rather un- 
dergo the Severity of the Cri- 


ticks (who, I have reaſon to 
think, will not be ſo favoura- 
ble, as to forgive the Faults 
of the Performance for the 
Greatneſs of the Deſign) than 
loſe the Glory of having firſt 
offer d at it. I will agree with 
them, that it is to be wiſh'd, 
that the Great 8 PR A T would 
oblige the Age with a Second- 


Befl Hiftory of the Second Beſt 


Inſtitution, for the promotion of 
Learning, and removing that 
Epidemick Ignorance, which 
exerciſes ſo incredible a Ty- 
ranny over the more numerous 
part of Mankind: From ſuch 
a Pen the World might expect 
Satisfaction, and the Athenian 
Society Juſtice ; the Charms of 
his Stile would engage all to 
read, and his Wit and Variety 
of Learning give them propor- 
tionable Ideas of thoſe Excel- 
lencies he would commend to 
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number 1 my ſelf was at firſt) . 


them. And indeed none but 
he (whoſe Thoughts are ſo 
trtie and fine, and whoſe Lan- 


guage ſo early and fully ex- 


reſſes his Conceptions) or 2 
whole SOCIETY learned 


as themſelves, can be thought 


capable of acquitting To illuſ- 
trious a Task with that Srrength 
and Perſection it deſerves. 
This Conſideration would 
not a little diſcourage me, if I 
had not this to obviate the Dif- 
ficulties it brings; That great 
part of this Book ſhall be drawn 
from the incomparable Works 
of this Society, who are indeed 
their on Hiſtorians, and moſt 
worthy to be fo : for their 
whole Deſign is not only to 
improve Knowledg in Divinit 
and Philoſophy, in all their 
parts, as well as Philology in 
all its latitude; but alſo to 
commend this Improvement to 
the Publick, in the beſt method 
that can be found out for In- 
ſtruction : which is, or ought 
to be the end of Every Writer, 


unleſs he aim rather at Amuſe- 
ment than Information. 


If the World would be ſo fa- 
yourable, as to admit of what 
I have faid for an Excuſe, I 
hope the Gentlemen that com- 
— this Society will pardon my 

oldneſs in preſuming to give 
an account of their Underta- 
king, who am not at all con- 
cern'd in it, and have not the 
Happineſs of being acquainted 
with one Member of it; ſince 
what J ſhall here advance pro- 
ceeds from an Eſteem of their 
Deſign, and the great Value I 
ſet upon their Performances, 
which are ſufficient to -con- 
vince thoſe (among which 


who were ſtartled with the 
ſeeming Impoſſibility of the 
Project, that notwithſtanding 
it was ſo difficult, yet they have 
fully come up to what they firſt 
pretended to. 

The Deſign, as well as Per- 
formance, ſeems ſo extraordi- 


nary, that when I reflect on it, 
I often admire that the gene- 


ral, nay. univerſal Advantage 
it brings, ſhould never have in- 
ſpir'd any one to have thought 
of it before now; till I conſt- 
der, that the Good of Man- 
kind was not the Aim of the 
Grecian Philoſophers, ſo much 
as their own perſonal Glory 
and Pride, which they built on 
their own knowing more than 
the reſt of the World, who had 


not the Leiſure and Abilities to 


ſpend their whole Life in Diſ- 
quiſitions or diſputable No- 
tions: and to maintain this, 
'twas neceſſary for them not 
to communicate Learning to a- 


ny but their immediate Hea- 


rers, who by word of mouth 


were to deliver it to their Suc- 
ceſſors in the Schools. This 


made all their Doctrines con- 


find to their Gymnaſi a, their 


Porches, and Gardens. | 

Some of them were ſo fear- 
ful of having their 'Sentiments 
known, that they wrapp'd all 
their Notions up in Myſteries, 
as hard to he underſtood by a- 
ny but their own Scholars, as 
thoſe Chy mical Tracts we have 
now, which treat of the great 


Hermettick Work. This was the 


cauſe of the different Repre- 
ſentations of the Philoſophy of 
Pythagoras in particular; and I 


think tis not doubted by the 


Learned, 
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Learned, but that moſt (if not 
all) of thoſe Abſurdities, which 
are attributed to him, proceed 
only from the uncertain Cueſ- 
ſes of his Oppoſers and Ene- 
mies, who were never admitted 
into his School, or had a true 
knowledg of his Opinions: tho 
perhaps the Pythagoreans them- 
ſelves did much contribute 


* (notwithſtanding their great 


Veneration for his Memory ) 


by their Ignorance; to the Ig- 


nominy of their Maſter ; for 
they learnt chiefly by Tradi- 
tion, to which we may reaſo- 
nably ſuppoſe that every Suc- 
ceſſor, in their School, (who 
was an arbitrary Diſpenſer of 
theſe Myſteries) added, at leaſt 
by way of Comment; which, 
in a Generation or two, incor- 


porated with it, and all paſt 


for his. | FS, 
If we paſs from Greece to 
Rome, tho Politeneſs and Lear- 
ning diffus d themſelves into a 
larger compaſs there, yet their 
principal Studies were Oratory, 
and the Art of War, on which 
all che Preferments of that 
Commonwealth turn'd ; for, 
as for Philoſophy, it was built 
upon the Greek Bottom, and Ci- 
cero was the firſt that brought 
the Roman Language acquain- 
ted with it. Both , $5. and 
_ afrer him, they that were that 
way inclin'd went to Athens, 
then the only Univerfity (if 1 
may call it ſo.) of Europe, or had 
Maſters from Greece; as: Plu- 
earch, and his Nephew Sextus, 
and Apollonius, may witneſs, who 
were all three Tutors to Em- 
ors, and all three Grecians, 
eliges many others whom 1 
omit. The Vanity and great 


Value theſe Philoſophers, who 
were ſent for to inſtruct the 


Romans, ſet upon themſelves, 


ſatisfies me, that I have no 
great cauſe to wonder, that in 


Rome this Project was never 


thought of; fince the Learned, 


whoſe Province this muſt. have 
been, would have loſt that E- 


ſteem they then poſſeſs d, by 
making what they knew com- 
mon to as many as were capa- 
ble and willing to underftand 
them : whereas their Singula- 
rity in Knowledge gave them 
prong to the higheſt Inſo- 

nce. For when the above- 
mention'd Apollonius was ſent 
for by the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius, trom Chalcedon to Rome, 
to read Philoſophy to his adop- 
ted Son Marcus Aurelius Antoni- 
nus (ſirnam'd The Philoſopher) 
after his arrival at that City, he 


never went to wait on the Ems . * 


peror; and being ſent for by 
him, - return'd this Anſwer, 
That it was not fit the Maſter 
ſhould attend the Scholar, but the 
Scholar the Maſter. This Pride 


of his was ſo temperately born 


by that generous Prince (in 
that more a Philoſopher than 
Apollanins) that he only ſmil'd, 
and ſaid to his Servants, Does 


he then think it farther from his 


Lodging to my Palace, than from 
Chalcedon to Rome? 

From hence is evident what 
Honour was paid them (by the 
higheſt Powers on Earth) for 
the Opinion of their Know- 
ledg, and alſo what Satisfaction 
and Pride they took in it: ſo 
that it is not ſtrange, that they 
ſhould perſuade it as neceſſary 
to their Followers, and by con- 


ſequence _ them of all 
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Thoughts of making Learning 
more common. But that a 
Project of this nature would 
have been very grateful to the 
Romans, I think, is manifeſt by 
the general Inclination of their 
Youth to. Learning; of whom 
ſuch vaſt numbers flock'd to 


hear Carneades during his flay 


in that City (when he was ſent 
Ambaſſador from the Athenians) 
that Marcus Cato made a Speech 


—— him in the Senate (to 


hom his Embaſſy was already 
in ſome fuſpicion) and told 
them, That conſidering the 
whole Youth of Rome were ſuch 
Admirers of him, it were an 
eaſy matter for him to perſuade 
them to any thing. This diſ- 
covers ſo great a Deſire of 
Knowledg in them, that, I am 
confident, whoever ſhould have 
ſet ſuch a Deſign on foot there, 
would have been exalted a- 
mong their Gods, and had di- 
vine and immortal Honour 


— paid to his Memory. 


It is leſs to be wonder'd that 
the Churchmen, who at firſt 
took up the Plaronick Princi- 
ples, to engage in the Contro- 
verſial War with the Hea- 
thens, did not promote any 
thing like the Subject of my 
preſent Diſcouxſe ; ſince they 


were too much . employ'd in 


Diſputes on the old Founda- 
tion, to think of any new Pro- 
greſs in Learning : and after 
they had with ſucceſs manag'd 


this Philoſophy of Plato, to the 


Downfal of Idolatry, their 
Tribe began to employ - it a- 
gainſt one another, till their 


. Conteſts, as well as Learning, 
ound a period in that Inunda- 


tion of Barbarity, which ſwal- 
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low'd both them and the Roman 
Empire up together. After 
an Age of univerſal Ignorance, 
the Clergy again put them- 
ſelves upon Learning, at leaſt 
aſſum'd the Name of it: but 
it is not to be wonder'd, that 
they who out of the ill- under- 
ſtood Work of Arxiſlotle com- 
pos d an abſurd Body of Philo- 
Jophy, kept up the unreaſonable 
umour of confining the Scien- 
ces within ſuch narrow bounds, 
that many an Age ſcarce pro- 
duc'd one Layman that knew 
any thing of Letters; becauſe 
as it had gain'd the Philoſo- 
phers Veneration, ſo it would 
add to that which the bigotted 
World already paid to their 
Character: for by this means 
the Clergy became undeniable 
Oracles, in - both divine and 
profane Knowledg. 3 
The Schoolmens Heads were 
too much taken up with Sub- 
tilties, and Notions deduc'd 
from theſe Principles (they too 
being all of the Clergy) to de- 
viſe any means of making the 
reſt of Men wiſer than before. 
But that which gave me 
the greateſt cauſe of Wonder, 
was, ſince the Benefit of Prin- 
ting, Books, and conſequent] 
Learning, grew more genera], 
and with that an univerſal In- 
clination of moſt Men to ſpread 
it ſtill farther, that nothing of 
this nature ſhould by any of 
the, Great Men and Virtuoſo's, 
of our own or foreign Nations, 
be found out before about a 
year fince. | 


I am not ignorant that there | 


is a Book call q Sphinx Theologico- 


Philoſophica, that bears ſome re- 
ſemblance to the Athenian Ora- 


cleʒ 
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cle; but then it differs ſo much 
when you come to peruſe it, 
that if it had not been to ob- 
viate ſome Mens unreaſonable 
Fancies, I would not have 
nam'd it: for there the Au- 
thor propoſes his Difficulties, 
and ſolves them himſelf ; but 
with an endieſs number of vul- 
gar Errors, grounding all his 


Anſwers on ill Authorities, 


* 


School- Divinity, and thoſe an- 


tiquated Syſtems of Philoſo- 
ply, which were compos'd (as 
id before) out of the miſ- 
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underſtood Writings of Ariſo- 
tle; who, if we may credit his 
Letter to Alexander the Great, 
never intended any one ſhould 
reap much Knowledg from 
them, except his own ſelect 
Scholars. For that great King 
being fir d with a generous Am- 
bition of excelling all Mankind 
in Knowledg as well as Power, 
when he was inform'd that Ari 


ſtotle had publiſh'd his“ Acroa- 


matick Books, ſent him a + Let- 
ter of Reprimand, in which 
were theſe words: | 


Alexander 70 Ariſtotle, 
Health. © 


OU have not done well ts 
publiſh ' your Acroamatick 
Books; for now 1 would fain know 
in what we ſhall excel the relt of 
Men, if that Learning in which 
you have educated us be made com- 


mon to all. And indeed I profeſs 


I had rather excel in Kuowledg 
than Power. 


Ariſtocle returns this Anſwer. n 


Ariſtotle to Alexander, 
Health. 


ro writ to mo about my A- 
croamatick Books, which 

you judg ſhould be kept as- 4 Se. 
not divulg's : For your 
ſatisfaftion therefore know, that 
they are publiſb d, and yet they ars 
not; for they can be underſtood only 


* $0 call'd becauſe few only, and thoſe ſeleft, were admitted to hear 
that Philoſophy : from 'Axpgacry,, Auſcultatio, Hearing. Many learned 


Authors agree, that theſe Books were his Phyſicks a 


Metaphyficks. 


+ I am not ignorant that ſome conclude that theſe Letters are ſp- 
rious, yet others are of a contrary Opinion, and prove at large the ſe: 
veral Abſurdities in thoſeAcroamatick Books, which ſo great a Man 


9: Ariſtotle could not be ſuppos d . be guilty f. 
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From hence we may ſuppoſe 
what Exactneſs and Reaſon 
there was in Syſtems, com- 
pos d after this Model; and I 
aſſure the Reader, the Author 
of the fore-nam'd Book falls 
yet lower, and dwindles into 
Old wives Tales and common 
Sayings. In ſhort, if any Men 
of Senſe ſhall happen to ſee 
that Book, they will find that 
it bears no likeneſs to the 4 


thenian Oracle, but the Form of 


Queſtion and Anſwer; the Au- 
thors of which Method, the 
Gentlemen of this Society 
are far from pretending to be, 
and it was made choice of, as 


the only way of ſatisfying eve- 


ry one's Curioſity and Doubts, 
when each propos'd his own. 


I never yet (upon enquiry) 


could underſtand rhat any thing 


like this was ever advanc'd ei- 


ther before this time, or in 
any other Nation. 


England has the Glory of gi- 


ving riſe to two of the nobleſt 
Deſigns that the Wit of Man 
is capable of inventing; and 
they are the Royal Society, for 


the experimental Improvement 


ef Natural Knowledg ; and the 
Athenian Society, for com muni- 


cating not only that, but all 


other Sciences to all Men, as 
well as to both Sexes: and the 


laſt will, 1 queſtion not, be 
imitated, as well as the firſt, 
by other Nations. | 


This leads me into a Conſi- 
eration of the Advantages 
this Undertaking has afforded 


the World; which are ſo ma- 
ny, and ſo evident, that I ma 
ſeem to the Judicious to loſe 


time in endeavouring to de- 
monſtrate what every Man of 


Senſe muſt acknowledge. Yet 
to filence the Enemies of Rea- 
ſon as well as of the Arhenian 
Society, 1 ſball Inftance in ſome 
few particulars; as firſt, the 
Promotion of Printing. For as 


that Art contributed extreme- 


ly to the ſpreading and progreſs 
of Learning, ſo bas this Pro» 
jet made grateful Returns al- 
ready, to the encouragement - 
at leaſt of the Maſters of that 
Art, witneſs the Controverſy 
with the Anabaptiſts, the Ma- 
kers, and with Mr. Jones on the 
Subject of Uſury ; which tho' it 
be ſtretch'd into too great a 
Latitude by the Practices of 
ſome, yet is with no reaſon in 
the world abſolutely condemn'd 
by him; as this Learned Society 
have already. made evident to 
any di:cerning Judgment. Nor 
have the little Endeavours at 
an Anſwer, by ſome nameleſs 
Scribler, mov'd me at all to 
think otherwiſe, he. having not 
anſwer'd any Proof the Soczety 
brought (nor indeed do I be- 
lieve he underſtood great part 
of them) but with a canting 
inconſiſtent Ramble haftens to 


the end of his mighty Vindi- 


cation. I ſhall ſay no more of 
this Controverſy now, becauſe 
it is not yet finiſh'd; and the 
other I ſhall have occaſion of 
ſpeaking to in the Second Part 
of this Diſcourſe. | 
But the Bookſellers and Prin- 
ters are.not the only Gainers 
in this Affair; that Branch of 
the Royal Revenue, the Poſt 
(I mean both the General and 
Penny-Poſt) being not incon- 
{iderably improv'd by it ; they 
having in the firſt Year re- 
ceiv d fome Thouſands of Let- 
ters: 
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ters: So that it ſeems to me 
the Intereſt of the Govern- 
ment to eſpouſe the Quarrel of 
this Society, ſo far as to ſup- 
preſs any- Interloper, the Re- 
ſult of whoſe unjuſt Endeavors 
muſt be the Ruin of ſuch an in- 
creaſing Advantage to their 
Majeſty's Intereſt. But I ſhall 
ſav more of this in my Jaſt 
Part, and here ſhall leave the 
Benefit, that ariſes from the 
Athenian Oracle, to the Purſes 
of both the Publick and Pri- 
vate, to conſider a little of 


that which the Mind, the no- 


bler part of Mankind, will 
reap from it, that being its 
chief Aim and Deſign, the 0- 


thers but accidental. | 


What an Improvement thi 
will be to Learning, I pre- 
ſame none, that will give them- 
ſelves leiſure to reflect, can be 
inſenſible of; for a diffuſing 
Knowledg, among all 
Heaven has made capable, 
muſt certainly be the occaſion 
of more Diſcoveries in Truth 
and Nature, becauſe the num- 
ber of the Learned will be in- 
creas d: Of the Learned, I 
ſay, for I cannot fee any rea- 
ſon why Languages ſhould be 
thought ſo neceſſary an In- 
gredient for the compoſing a 
Scholar, if it were not for 
the opening the Secrets that 
are lock d up in them, which 
Priſon this Noble Sociery's Under- 
taking will in time free them 
from : for indeed 'tis very 
hard that thoſe, whoſe Poc- 
kets could nor arrive to better 


Education, and yet: are bleft 


with abler Brains than many 
who ſpend their time in Books, 


that 


ſhould be hinder'd from thoſe would be fo 


Advantages they could ſo well 
make uſe of. The French have 
remov'd in ſome meaſure this, 
Obſtacle, and made all Au- 
thors familiar to every one. 
that can but read and under- 
ſtand their own Mother- 
Tongue, by tranflating all 
Books of any Value into their 
own Language, *Tis true, we 
have imitated them a little in 
that way, but under a diffe- 
rent Capacity; for here there 
are a fort of little ignorant 
Foreigners, who underſtand 
neither our Tongue, nor that 
from whence they - tranſlate, 
imploy'd by the Bookſellers on 
this difficult Task, becauſe _ 
they murder a nobler Author 
cheaper than a Man of Parts 
will do him Juſtice, and like a 
Spaniard will live upon a Clove 
of Garlick, and work hard for 
what will but ſuffice to buy 
them a great Coat to keep 
them from the Cold: This is 


the Cauſe we have few good 


Tranſlations. Whereas the 
French are more accurate, be- 
cauſe they who give them 
ſelves to Undertakings of that 
kind among them, are ſuch 


whoſe Buſineſs is Learning, and 


who are -otherwiſe provided 
for, than to depend on the Ge- 
_—_— of a Bookſeller for 
their Bread. And whilſt a 
Buſineſs of that Conſequence 
is carry'd on by ſuch Hands, 


we have no reaſon to expect a- 


ny greater Performances. 

But had we the good For- 
tune to have all the Arts and 
Sciences, and all the fine 
Thoughts of all thoſe great 
Men who have writ, they 
voluminous, that 
B 4 many 
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many a Man of Senſe would 
labour under as great a Diffi- 
culty as before, both for Time 
to peruſe, and Mony to pur- 
chaſe them. But this Difficul- 
ty is quite remov'd by the 4- 
thenian Society; for one hour in 
a Week may be ſufficient to 
peruſe this Work, in which 
every one may find the Mar- 
row of what great Authors 
have writ on any curious Sub- 


ject, with the Improvement of 


many ingenious and learned 
Men upon it. Nor is the Rea- 
der confin'd to that filly Ma- 
giſterial Argument of ſome of 
the old Ariſtotelians, an ipſe 
dixit, but is only deſird to 
yield to the force of Reaſon it 
ſelf; and what Authorities are 
brought will eaſily be ſeen to 
be ſupernumerary Proof, vn- 
leſs about Matter of Fact, and 
the Verity of any Paſlage in 
Hiſtory : as that of Joſephus a- 
bout our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 
which can be decided by no- 
thing but the Teſtimony of all 
Ages up to the time when 
ſuch Book was writ; which 1s 
a much more natural and ra- 
tional way to come to the 
Truth, than by the conjectu- 
ral Argument of ſome opini- 
onated Men of this preſent 
Age, who would needs prefer 
a mere Gueſs to a Cloud of 
Witneſſes, a Method quite 
contrary to all the Juſtice and 
Proceedings in the World. 

If the Reader will conſider 
what I have ſaid, I am confi- 


dent he can't but in Juſtice ac- 


uit me of Flattery, when I 
all ſay, that all the Endea- 
vors of the great Men of all 
Nations and Ages from the 


Reaſon and Experiment, 


beginning of Learning to this 
time, have not contributed to 
the Increaſe of Knowledg, ſo 
much as this Inſtitution ot the 
Athenian Society. What the An- 
tients did I have already, in a 
few words, diſcuſs d; and tho? 


1 will not deny, that the Ad- 


vance which has been made 
ſince the Reſtoration of Learn- 
ing is very extraordinary, yet 
it muſt be granted that it falls 
ſhort of this. Tis true, it was 
great to caſt off Authorities, 
and to have recourſe alone to 
the 
only ſure Foundation of all 
Learning, without which we 
ſpend out our Years in painful 
Study, to fill our Heads with 
falſe and empty Notions, fo- 
reign enough from Truth, 
which is the Aim of all Stu- 
dy; for without a pretty good 
Aſſurance of that, the Mind 
can never be ſatisfied. But 


tho' the Treaſure of Knowled 


increas'd fo vallly, yet the Pof- 
ſeſſors of this Treaſure did not 
grow much more numerous 
than of old; ſo that the Be- 
nefit of it reach'd only to ſuch 
as could go to the Expence of 
Studying at the chargeable 
Places call'd Univerſities (few 
elle being the better for this 


new Revolution in the Empire | 


of Wiſdom ;) moſt of the reft of 
Mankind were an ignorant Ge- 
neration, that bore the Form, 
the Shape, the Image of Men, 
and had the uſe of their 


Tongue to make known their- 
Thoughts; but it was only to 
diſcover, how very little dif- 
ference there was betwixt them 
younger Brothers 
The Learned 
dealt 


and their 
the Brutes. 
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dealt with Mankind till now 
as ſome bigotted Clergymen 
do, in giving * greateſt part 
to Ignorance here, as they do to 
the Devil hereafter. 1 confeſs 
thoſe few and rege Tran- 
ſlations we have, did a little 
refine the Converſation of a 


great many, who had not the 


good Fortune to be skill d in 


' »] anguages ; but thoſe Books 


are (as I have hinted before) 


too large, too difficult, and 
too dear for ſeveral, that are. 
as willing and as fit to learn, 
tho' they have not fo good a 


'Purſe to ſpare, either their 


Money, or their Time on them, 
from their neceſſary Occaſions, 


of getting their Livelihood, 
But the Society have open'd an 
eaſier way, and ſet Learning 
in ſo fait a Light, that won 
with its Beauty, every one 
muſt with eagerneſs imbrace 
it, in a Form ſo agreeable to 
all Capacities ; and thoſe, who 
are ſo near a-kin to their Bo- 
dies, as not to care for the Em- 


belliſkments of the Mind, will 


have a clearer Mark ſet upon 
them of ſordid Ignorance. 
If theſe and many more are 


the Advantages that will ac- 


crue to the Publick from this 


Undertaking, I belive the 
Learned will receive no leſs; I 


mean thoſe who are not ſo full 
of themſelves, that they can- 


not with Patience peruſe the. 


Works of any one elſe: for all 


the knotty Points of Philoſo- 
phy, Divinity, Mathematicks, 


ec. which have imploy'd the 
curious part of the World thus 
long, are form'd into Queries 
by the Inquiſitive, and an- 
ſwer'd with an abundance of 
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Reaſon by the Society, who 
are not only Men of Parts,. but 
alſo bleſt with a Temper that 
is induftrious to the higheſt 
degree, and by conſequence 
muſt give a general Satisfac- 
tion in their Performances, to- 
the beſt of Judges in every 
Science. EEO | 2 1 
But here methinks I ſee. 
ſome plodding grave Gentle- 
man, that has been at the Ex- 
ence of many a laborious. 
ear to gain the Maſtery of- 
Latin, Greeh and Hebrew, with, 
a ſupercilious Frown, con- 
demning this Society, not for, 
falling ſhort of their firſt 
Pretence, but becauſe they. 
keep up too cloſe to it: For, 
ſays he, What honour will be dus 
to learned Men, that have ſpent. 
ſo many years in the Study of Lan- 
guages, and the Crititiſms of tbem, 
if the Kernel of that Nut they are: 
ſo long a cracking be given toevery; 
illiterate Fellow, who underſtands. 
not what's. Latin for the Book be 
reads ? This Defire of Ho- 
nour and Veneration, and to be 
eſteem' d ſomething more than 
Men, has been the Cauſe of 
the ſmall Progreſs of Learn 
ing in former Ages, as I have 
already ſhewn, and therefore 
ought to be caſt away with he 
other Fopperies of thoſe times, 
which obſtructed the Growth 
of Knowledg ; and the Gen- 
tlemen of this Kidney may ſa- 
tisfy themſelves, that the num- 
ber of illiterate Fellows will. 
be much leſs, and yet the Skill 
in the Languages be in as much, 
Eſteem as it deſerves, as long 
as the Study of antient Au- 
thors, eſpecially the Poets. 
(which can never be deliver'd 
in 
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in any other Language with 
wat Force and Beauty they 
Dave in their own) ſhall be 
valu d by the Ingenious: Cri- 
ticiſms will ftill be pleaſing, 
tho a thouſand times repeated; 
and to be a Critick, 'twill be 
neceſſary to underftand the 
Original of thofe Books which 
teach them to be ſo. Etymo- 
logies of Words, and Terms of 
Ar will require ſome Skill in 
Languages, er. Nay, this 


Athenian Oracle will rather con- 


tribute to that; for the na- 
tare of many Men (eſpecially 
thoſe who are curious) is, to 
defire to fee the Author it ſelf 
from whence ſuch admirable 
things are drawn ; which will 
eblige them to fludy Langua- 
ges, to be able to underftand 
them, So that that fort of 
Learning is in no fear of be- 
ing loſt, ſince now, it may be, 
ſome Hundreds may be exci- 
red to it, who otherwiſe had 
never thought on it 

Zut 1 cannot imagine why 
2 Man may not be Maſter of 
as much Senſe, tho' he under- 
fands never a word of Latin, 
as if he was perfect in the 
darkeſt places of Perſius; nor 
if his Senſe can be thus im- 
provid, can he come vnder 
the Contempt of Illiterate. 
But to fatisfy theſe Sparks, 
who are for the keeping the 
World in Ignorance, let them 
not be ſo uneaſy ; for I dare 
engage there will till be Fools 
and Blockheads enough for 


them, who will not make uſe 


of this Advantage. | 


Some of the Roman Pedants 
found the ſame fault with Cj- 
exr0's Deſign, in tranſlating the 
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Philoſophy of the Grecians ins 
to Latin, for fear it ſhould make 
Learning, or at leaſt ns Pro- 
feſſors, too cheap. But as that 
did not deter him from proſe- 
cuting his Undertaking, ſo 
this cannot be fuppoſed to 
weigh at all with the preſent 


Athenian Society, who have un- 


dertaken a Province of more 


general Good, and carry'd it, 


on with no leſs Force and 
Wit. 

Here I muſt not forget that 

eat and univerſal Good this 

eſign affords to any Trou- 
bles of Mind, in removin 
thoſe Difficulties and Diſſati 
factions, that Shame or Fear 
of appearing ridiculous by 
asking Queſtions, may cauſe 
ſeveral Perſons to fab:ur un- 
der, who now have Opportu- 
nities of being reſolv d in any 
Queſtion, without knowing the 
Informer. 

To inlarge upon this would 
be ſuperfluons, fince every 
Man, who is affected with any 
ſuch Trouble, will find how 
much Eaſe Advice will afford 


him, eſpecially when he has it 


without diſcovering himſelf to 
be griev d. It mult ſtop many 
a deſperate Hand, which un- 
naturally eiſe might attempt 
upon the Breaft, fooliſhly ima- 
gining, that an end of this 
Life would put a Period to 
their Sorrows, when it only 
adds an infinite Increaſe to 
them. Methinks there is ſome- 
thing divinely. myſterious in 
this, that a Man can conſult 
ſo many able Heads on his 
private Diſtractions, and yet 


that they ſhould ſtill remain a 


Secret. Nay, chey who pro- 


pole 


poſe theſe: Queſtions are pot 
the only who receive the Be- 
nefit of the Anſwer, fince that 
may ſerve for many at the 
ſame time, under the. ſame 


Exigencies ; and even Poſteri- 


ty, who has not yet a Being, 
will be indebted to it when in 
the like Cales, which will hap- 
pen again. With good reaſon 
„therefore has the Deſigner of 
the Emblem of that 2 
plac'd an Angel, direQing ſu 
unfortunate Deſperadoes to ap- 
ply themſelves to them; for if 
any thing under a Divinity 
can avert their Miſery, it m 
be the force of their Reaſons. 
Having thus given a rough 
Draught of ſome of thoſe. Be- 
nefits which this Undertaking 
has, and will produce to Man- 
kind, 'tis fit that the World 
know its Benefactor ; and in- 
deed Juſtice requires, that he, 


Vubo tuſt deſign'd and propos d 


it, ſhould have that Reputa- 
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Verſes, as I ſhall obſerve when 
I come to ſpeak of the - Rea- 
ſons why. they call themſelves 
Athenians. His frequent Re- 
flection on this Text concur- 
ring in time with ſome great 
Injury he had receiv'd, gave 
Birth to this, happy Thought: 
For being ſollicitous how he 
ſhould be inſtructed in that 
Evangelical Leſſon of forgiv= 
ing Injuries, as it were by ſome 
Divine Inſtinct this Meth 

came into his Head, by which, 
both himſelf and others might 
be fatisfy'd-in. that, and any o- 


ther Doubt, without being 


troubleſom to thoſe, who would. 

erhaps be not very well plea- 
ed with reſolving Queries and 
Doubts, unleſs they ſaw fome © 


: x 


Advantage beſides the Good 


= . 
+ 4 


of the Queriſt. . 

The Thought ſeems to be. 
accidental (as we are apt to 
think all things for which we 


£ 


can give no poſitive Reaſon) 


* 


tion which is due to him, and like the Birth of 2 great many. - 


have his Name known to Po- 
fterity, who. will not have a 


little ſhare in the Obligation. 


He therefore who form'd the 
firſt Idea of this great, this 
noble Project, was Mr. Dunten 
the Bookſeller, for whom all 
the Mercuries are printed: The 
Tenth of March, 16927, he 
firſt brought the Embryo into 
form, and, as 1 am inform'd, 
there were two occaſions which 
gave Lite to it; the firſt up- 
on reading that of As 17. 
21. For all the Athenians and 
Strangers that dwelt there gave 
themſelves to nothing elſe, but to 
rell or hear ſome News Cor ra- 


ther new Ihirgs.]—— This” 


has relation to the foregoing 


other great things; for all the 
greatei Hoey have had Riſe. 
from ſome Accident, withqur 
a premeditated Deſign. Were 
1.a Pythagorean, I ſhould ima» 
gine that it was a Reminiſ- 


cence of ſomething like what 


had happen d fome Thouſands, . 
of ' Years ago in ſome far Coun- 


try or other, which he bad ob» 


ſerv'd in the Tranſmigration 
of his Soul thro! all Parts of the 
World; and that, as ſome 
Things or Words we obſerye,, . 
when we ſee or hou apy fe- 
markable thing, will bring the 
whole to one's Memory, fo 
theſe concurring cumſtan- 


ces had the ſame Effect upon 
bim: but ſince we n 


* 
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that there ever has been any 
ſuch Defign ſet a foot in any 
Nation or Age, I muſt quit my 
Pythagoric Fancy, to come to a 
nearer Gueſs. , | 
I have obferv'd in Hiſtory, 
that there are certain * criti- 
cal Minutes in time, when 
ſtrange and unforeſeen things 
come to paſs ; and that a Dream, 
a random Word, an unforeſeen 
Action has begot mighty and 
furprizing Revolutions, as well 
28 great and noble Arts, Thus 
Martianus, who was afterward 
Emperor of Conſtantinople, tra- 
velling near Philipolis, finding 
4 Man dead, out of a Piety of 
thofe Days, alighted from his 
Horfe ro bury him; which 
whilſt he was doing, ſome of 
that City coming by, took him 


for the Murderer, and being 


brought to the Scaffold by this. 


range Accident, was deli- 


vet'd by the Confeſſion of him 
who was really guilty: and this 
ve rife to his low Condition. 
more publick Turn was that 
Philippicus, who telling his 
Friend Tiberius (whe by his 


means had gain'd the Empire 
of Conſtantinople) that he dream'd 
an Eagle alighted at his Head, 
was baniſh'd immediately into 
a barren Iſland, and from 
rhence to the City Cherſona ; 
where he liv'd in great content, 
without any ſollicitqus thoughts 
about his Baniſhment (fo far 


he was from thinking of Em- 
pire) but Juſtinians coming a- 


gainſt him to take his Life, 


made him affume a fudden Re- 


ſolution of taking the Name 
of Emperor; and the ſucceſÞ 


ful Event ſhew'd it was more 
that put 


than an Accident, 
that Thought into his Head. 
To mention all the Revolu- 


tions in Hiſtory, which were 


begun by ſuch Accidents, 
would ſwell te a Volume, tho” 
very little to my purpoſe. 


What was the Original of the 
Noble Order of the Garter, 


but the accidental falling of the 
Counteſs of Salisbury's Garter 


from her Leg in the King's 


Preſence ? There is nothing 
ſo Divine as Muſick (for, as 
Cowly ſays, i 412, 


Au that we know of the Ble Above, = 
bor n that they Sing, and that they Love.) 


vet this was firſt, thought on 


the accidental Obſeryation of 


_ the different Sounds a Hammer 


made upon an, Anvil. Gun- 


dwdet, fo wonderful in its. 
Fe and Power, and now of 
fo univerſal Ufe in Martial Af- 


fairs, was found out by an Ac- 


cident, which is ſo well known, 


that 1 need not mention it. 
men.. 247.5. 


— 
* 3 . — 
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The Art of Memory owes its 


Birth. to a fatal Accident; and 


it was neceſſary that the Ban- 
queting-houſe of Scope ſhould 
fall down and kill all the Gueſts, 
that Simonides from thence 
might obſerve the Order and 
Method of the Art of Memo- 
ry. So it was neceflary that 


Mr, Dunton ſhould have receiv d 


Kili in puncto quod non peratur in anne, 


0 


— 


an 


a 
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an Injury, tbat the World 
might be oblig'd with a Deſign 
of as great a Value. All the 
Study of that great Maſter in 
the Mathematicks, Archimedes, 
could not refolve that Curio- 
fity which Hiero, King of Sy- 
racuſa, propos'd to him: Nor 
could he imagine how to find 
how much Gold the Goldſmith 
had ſtole, without deſtroying 
the Work, to know it by ocu- 
lar Demonſtration ; till going 
by chance into a full Bath, the 
Water ran over the Brim as 
his Body enter'd. This Acci- 
dent brought the Solution into 
his Head, full of which he ran 
from thence, naked as he was, 
to put his Thought into exe- 
cution, crying out aloud all 
the way that he went, Ihave 
it, I have it. \ 

To omit the Mariner's Com- 


paſs, and a preat many other 


noble Inyentions, the Diſco- 


very of the new World it ſelf. 


was at firſt but a random 
thought of Columbus, from the 
Obſervation of the Setting - Sun 
with a quid ſi. Mr. Dunton has 
done more than Columbus, for 
he has not only found out a 
way to diſcover new Worlds 
(for the Induſtry, and paſt Per- 
formances of the Athenian So- 
ciery, promiſe not a few new 
Diſcovereis in Nature) but al- 
ſo how to people the thinly- 
inhabited Kingdoms of Philo- 
ſophy, with a more numerous 
Generation. I have heard 
_ fome of the Wou'd-be-Witsob- 
ject againſt this Deſign, mere 
ly becauſe invented by a Book- 
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ſeller; but that is ſo fooliſh 2 
Flaw to find in it, that it di 
cover'd their rance as well 
as Partiality. For firſt, ſeveral 
noble Inventions have had 
more unlikely Authors, to in- 
ſtance only in Printing, de- 
ſign d by a Soldier (tho a. cer- 
=_ j has dubb'd him a 
night from a Trooper, i 
being an equivocal aan, 
one that deals in Wit and 


Learning, and may well be ſup- 


pos'd to converſe with many of 
thoſe Authors he ſells. 
next, the Learned know, that 
Scaliger was a Bookſgller, ang 
Stephanus a Printer. 

aving thus let the World 
know to whom it is oblig d for 


this advantageous Project, tis 


but juſlice that it give him that 
Encouragement the uſefulneſs 
of his Deſign deſerves, and not 
buoy up the ungenerous and 
unjuft Attempts of any Inter- 
lopers, who, wanting Wit to 
invent any thing of equal 
worth, meanly uſurp upon the 
Right of another, and aim to 
live upon that Crop which was 
manur'd by his Induſtry and 
Charge. Eve conſidering 
Man muſt needs think, that 
it coſt him not a little to eſta- 
bliſn it, and bring it to the 
Knowledg of the World, and 


therefore he ought in Reaſon 


to reap the Profit of it. If 
the little Inventor of any ſmall 
Mechanick Inſtrument, for the 
publick Uſe, has ſo far a Pro- 

riety in it, as to deſerve the 

oyal Security, « Patent, that 
none ſhall enjoy the Advantage 


So * of ; 
-. Evpnxc, Eu, 
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of his Induſtry for above four- 
teen Years, till his Labour be 
In ſome meaſure rewarded ; 
with much higher reaſon ought 
the Inventer, or Deſigner of 


this Noble Inſtitution, which 


contributes; as I have made ap- 
pear, to all manner of Know- 
dg, and the general Benefit 
of all Mankind, fince none are 
ſo Great, or ſo Inferior, but 
may make uſe of his Diſcove- 
would be ingrateful 
ore, as well as unjuſt, in 


every _ not to defend him 


m the Poſſeſſion of that, which 
in Equity is his Due, by diſ- 
countenancing thoſe who would 


- tnvade his proper Right. But 
I ſhall ay more of the Interlo- 


pers in the laſt part of this Diſ- 
courſe. 
Having paſſed thro' the No- 


Belt and Uſefulneſs of the 


of the Athenian Project, 
and given an Account who in- 


vented it, and by what Acci- 


dent it was firſt thought of, not 
omitting the Charge the Un- 
dertaker has been at to bring 
it to that Eſtabliſhment it 1s 
now in; 1 hope it will not be 
eſteem'd a Digreſſion, if I add 
a word or two in conſideration 
of the Difficulties which might 
have frightned the ſe- 
veral Authors from complying 
with the I nity -of Mr. 
Duntow in the Performance: 
for, tis evideur from their 


Works, that they foreſaw em. 


They muſt be Men of more 
than ordinary Reſolution, as 
well as Learning, as their Per- 
fotmances ſhew ; elſe the great 
Pains that is _ to go 
thro* this Undertaking, would 
have hindred them trom en- 


tering into this Society, which 
as themſelves well obſerve, 


ſeems calculated for Objection: for 


it is no eaſy matter to give a 


good Anſwer to the curious 


Enquiries into Nature; expe- 
rimental Knowledg, and nice 
Reaſon being the only Guides, 
as well as the only Satisfaction 
in thoſe Affairs. Divinity 
brings far greater Difficulties 
with it, ſince in controverfial 
Points (and there is no point 
of Theology but what has been 


controverted) Variety of O- 


pinions are endleſs, and Dif- 
putes may be drawn out into 
Volumes: yet this could not 
daſh their Reſolutions of con- 
tributing to the Publick Satiſ- 
faction, what Reaſon and the 
higheſt Probabilities afforded ; 
and a reaſonable Man can de- 
ſire no more, fince they have 
often aſſur'd the World, that 
they pretend not to an Infalli- 
biliry, and ſhall be willing to 


acknowledg their Errors and 


publiſh any Sentiment that any 
of the Ingenions ſhall ſend to 


them upon any Subject, both 


in Natural Experiments, and 
Reaſon, in oppoſition to their 
own. Nothing can be more 
candid and ingenious than 
their Letter to Mr. Traveſty, 
part of which 1 muſt tranſcribe, 
to ſhew the Reader that I ſpeak 
not at random; tis thus 


Mr. Traveſty. 
F at any time our Anſwers are 
not ſo ſatisfaftory as we could 
wiſh, if you will, as directed by 
our Advert: ft, mention in 


what Particular, you lhall have a 
fuller Satisfaction in our next. If 
this won't ſuffice, we further e 


ſure 
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ſure you, whatever Queſtiens you 
diſlike, ſhall be all anſwer d anew 
by us (Common Equity to our 
Queriſts obliging us to it) and in 
new Anſwers to the ſaid Queſtions, 
. our Reader ſhall meet with all the 
Objections you ſend us, the beſt of 
our Thoughts, and our own 
mprovements thereon. 


® This Promiſe they have com- 
ply'd with as often as any Ob- 


jector has thought fit to give 
_ his Reaſons for what he 
ſai * ; \ 

But the Pains and Induſtry 
- that were requir'd to return a 
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good Anſwer to every Perſon's 


Query, was not the only Diffi- 


culty; fince, when they had 
done that to the beſt Standard 
and beyond the Exceptions of 
the Learned, they could not 
expect (as indeed they once 
expreſt it) to pleaſe every Body, 
that being an impoſſible Task: 
And 'tis plain, that they did 
not think yy ſhould appearin 
Print, And that in ſo nice 2 
Deſign, without Oppoſers. For, 
as the incomparable Cowly lays, 
in his Pindaric on the Royal 
Society: 


Whoever wou d depoſed Truth advance 

Into the Throne uſurp d from it, 

Muſt ſeel at firſt the Blows of Ignorance, 
And the (harp points of envious Wit. 


This, as they foreſaw, ſo 
. they have met with in abun- 
dance, both from their private 
Queriſts, and publick Enemies ; 
tho' indeed moſt of the Efforts 
that have appear'd in Print, 
have ſhewn more Gall than 
Brains, and taken a great deal 
of Pains to convince the World 
how little they were guilty of 
Wit. For this Reaſon they 
may almoſt forgive their a- 
vow'd Oppoſers, becauſe they 
uniſh themſelves in the very 

ct of Injury againſt them, by 
the loſs of their Reputation 
both as to Senſe and Morals, 
tho“ that perhaps they value 
not very. much. But there 
are a ſort of very civil, dear, 
careſling Animals, that with 
the Air of a Friend are more 


troubleſom than the moſt able { 


Adverſary. I am afraid, ſays 
one, I hall be a Poet, direct me 


how to a void that Fate of the com: 
mon Proverb, Poets are poor by 
Deſtiny. Nay, ſome of the 
Queriſts, are ſo full of their 
own dear ſelves, that they are 
reſtleſs, till they ſee their im- 
ertinent Niceties ſatisfied in 
rint, and think the World is 
oblig'd to give way to be enter- 
tain'd with their Follies. As 
for example, one witty Gentle- 
man, who had a mind to make 
Love in Mood and Form, de- 
fires to know (for, adds he moſt 
ſurprizingly and wittily, Lover: 
are impatient ) how he may attain 
to an effettual form of Courtſhip. 
Another ſomething angry, with 
the haughty port of Indigna- 
tion, tells them, — He (even 
he) wants to know why thoſe 
Queſtions he ſent above 2 Weeks 
Ince, are not yet anſwer d. He 
adds. very gravely, 1 think my 
Queſtions deſerve a Thought as well 
28 GG 
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any Bodies elſe. There is no- 
thing certainly more uneaſy to 


a Man of Senſe than to be peſ- 


ter d with a Fool; nor for a 
Man of Piety than to be ob- 
ligd to hear Blaſphemy, A- 
theiſm, and other Profaneneſs: 
but this Society, being compos'd 
both of Men of Senſe and Pie- 
ty (tho' I am ſenſible ſome of 
tho Town Wits and Beaux will 
think the laſt but a Faß Com- 
mendation) have had abundant 
cauſe to exerciſe their Patience. 
Horace had never half the Fa- 
tigue with the Poetaſter, as 


they muſt have had with both 


Male and Female Impertinen- 
ces. One would know, whe- 
ther any two Men have the 
fame number of Hairs ; ano- 


ther is troubl'd with a ſquea- 


miſh Conſcience, and would 
know if it be lawful to eat 
black Puddings; a third, a 
great Enquirer into Myſteries, 
and I believe. very ſtudious of 
Cornelius Agrippa's occult Philo- 
' fophy, would know what the 
King of France is doing at that 
time. *Twere endleſs to run 
thro' the Follies they have 
been troubl'd with; and I ſhall 


not meddle with the others thar 


fall under Profaneneſs and A- 
theiſm, abundance of which 
they have receiv'd, which but 
to repeat in the Queriſt's Words, 
would be like ſelling of Poiſon in the 
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Streets to every one that paſſes 
them. 
Tho' I have not run thro' half 
the Difficulties which pre- 
ſented themſelves to the Noble 
Authors of the Athenian Ora- 
cle, upon a conſideration of the 
mighty. Task they were going 
to undertake, yet no private 
Inconveniences could deter them 
from the Publick Good. 
Having done the firſt Pro- 
jector of this Deſign ſome Juſ- 
tice already, I think my ſelf. 
oblig'd not to forget that other 
young Man, Mr. Sault, who 
firſt, like * Jaſon, dar'd ſo 
boldly to venture out into the 
Billows of the Criticks, and 
lead the way to the reſt of the 
Hero's that were to go in 
ſearch of the Golden Fleece 
of Wiſdom and Learning. 
Mr. Sault had ſo great and ge- 
nerous a Zeal for the general 
Benefit, that he would not let 
thoſe Difficulties I have men- 
tion'd, or any other Conſide- 


rations outweigh it: No, he 


only kept the Nobleneſs of the 
End in his view, fixing his 
Eye on the farther Brink, that 
he might nor ſee the Breadth 
of the Stream he was going to 
leap; or to expreſs the noble 
Thought in the beſt of our 
Engliſh Poets own Words, Mr. 
Dryden, I mean, In the Con- 
queſt of Granada. 


Almabide ſays to Almanſor. 


Alm. Great Souls diſcern not when the Leap's too wide, 


| 


* 


Becauſe they only view the farther ſide, &c. 


Valerius Flaceus in his Argonauts. 


* 
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Alm. | There's a Neceſſuy in Fate, | 
Why ſtill the Brave, Bold Man is fortunate: - 


He 


s bis Object ever full in ſight, 


And that Aſſurance holds him firm and right, &c. 


'Tis no ſmall difficulty to de- 
termine which was the greateſt 
Wonder, the Boldneſs of the 
Undertaking, or the Ability 
he has ſhewn in ſuch unripe 
years in the Performance. 
Hercules his deſtroying the Ser- 
pents in the Cradle, has found 
Work for the Poets a great 
many Ages. But he has done 
more than all the Herculean La- 
bours, at an Age when the reſt 
of Mankind are but ripening; 
for, the mighty Senſe he 
writes, will not let me doubt, 
but that he foreſaw what infi- 


nite Hydra's he was to engage. 
purſu'd it to 


with: but he has 
a Miracle, ſhewing the Scho- 
lar without the Pedanr, the 
Philoſopher without the tiff 
and obſcure Expreſſions, and 
ſuperfluous Repetitions of the 
School ; for every thing he 
writ in the firſt Mercury, had 
2 pleaſing 6m * 
neat Turn h every Line, 
and diſcover'd that —— 
Reaſon could be lodg'd in a 
youthful Head, and that it met 


there with a Softneſs that did 


not obſcure its great and ſe- 
vere Ideas. This his Bold- 
neſs, Learning, and Ingenuity, 
ought to endear him to every 
Man, that pretends to value 
Excellence. And tho' I confeſs 
my felf the moſt unworthy of 
his. Converſation, yet I muſt 
aflume the Vanity to boaſt, 
Vo. IV, | 


d Phangs 


that no Man can value. his 
Acquaintance and - Friendſhip 
more, tho' I have not yet the 
Honour to know him, having 
never had but once, and then 
only, a tranſient ſight of him. 
I am ſure, nothing but his 
Modeſty, or the Envy of 
ſome impotent Aſpirers to the 
Names of Authors, will fay, 
that what I have here advanc'd 
about him, has any reliſh of 
Flattery ; fince I have the 
Judgment of more than one 
of. the greateſt Scholars of the 
Age, to juſtify my Sentiments : 
but I will not foreſtal what L. 
believe they themſelves may 
ſome time or other communi- 
cate to the World. 8 
1 ſhall conclude this. firſt 
part of my Hiſtory with the 
Reaſons why they aſſum'd the 
Title of Athenian, for even that 
has fall'n under the mercileſs 
| of the Wou'd-be-Cri- 
ticks. If they had taken the 
Name of Lacedemonian, indeed 
it would have look'd ſomething 
odd, and as if twere done in 
ſpite of Learning, to borrow a 
Title from that place, which 
ſcarce ever afforded a Philoſo- 
pher, or any Man of Learn» 
ing; but the Athenians were the 
moſt curious, and inquiſitive 


People of Antiquity, 4s that 


Verſe I have before quoted 
out of the Acts, demonſtrates, 
which 1 ſhall add here to the 

<0 two 
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two foregoing Verſes of the 
ſame Chapter, v. 19. And they 
took him, (viz. St. Paul) and 
brought him into Mars ftrezt, ſay- 
ing, May we not know what this 
New Dottrine,whereof thou Jpuak- 
eft, is? Ver. 20. For thou bring- 
- oft certain ſtrange things to our 
Ears; we would know, therefore, 
what theſe things mean: Ver. 21. 


For all the Athenians and Stran- 


gers that dwelt there, gaverhem- 
ſelves to nothing elſe, but either to 
tell or to hoar News. This, as it 
gave occaſion to the firſt riſe of 
the Deſign; ſoit is enough to ju- 
ſtify the Title that was choſe, 
becauſe the Buſineſs and End 
of it, is to anſwer the Niceties 


and curious Enquiries into Arts 
| All Comick Poets. Demoſthents 
All that know any thing of 


and Sciences. | 
Hiſtory, or have read any of 
the old Authors, muſt be ſen- 
fible, that Athen, was in that 
| Veneration with Antiquity, 


that it was the only place of 


Study in thoſe days; and from 
thence was all Europe civiliz d, 


and taught Arts, and Sciences 


Cicero, in the Introduction to 
: —2 Offices, ' writes to his Son, 
ſophy tl 
Advantage of not only ha- 
ving o his Maſter, 
but even in Atbens it ſelf, as if 
the Place added to · the Facili 


of his Learning; and he adds 


the reaſon of it, becauſe tlie 


Examples of ſo many wiſe 


Men, that bad flouriſh'd in 
that City, could not but ſtir 


bim up to Emulation: for, 


there Socrates, plato, Ariſtotle, 
and all the great Philoſophers, 
learned, and taught; there 
were the Schogls of every Sec, 


1 


hat time hearing Philo- 
there, that he had the 
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and ſcarce any (I might ſiy 
none) that were receiv d into 
the number of the Wiſe and 


Learned, that were not behol- 


den for their Education to 4 
thens : Thither Anacarſis came 
from Scythia, and was ſo taken 
with the Laws, as well as Wiſ- 
dom of the ({thenians, that en- 
deavouring to introduce both 
into his own Country, he was 
kill'd by his Brother, and 


King: There Demeſtbenes liv de 


and flouriſh'd' in Oratory; and 
Sophocles and Euripides, in Tra- 
gedy: There liv'd Expolis, Cu- 
ratinus, Ariſtophanes, (tho the 
laſt was born in Rhodes, yet he 
livd there, and excell'd in 
their Dialect) and Menander, 


was ſo great an Orator, that 
he exceil'd'not only all the Gre- 
cians, but put in for the Pam 
or Fame with Tully himſelf; 
and if he carries it not from 
him, yet he holds the Balance 
in equilibris. The Value the Go- 
vernment of Athens put upon 

the Learned in all Sciences, 
afforded Encouragement to the 
Ingenidus, to improve them. 
Both Comedy and "Tragedy 
owe their Birth to Athens; and 
indeed, the Dramatick Was 
more in eſteem there than E- 
pick _— being the more 
immediately uſeful for Man's 


Life, Comedy correcting the 


Vices of it, and Tragedy (by 
Examples more powerful than 
Precepts) ſtitting the Minds 
of Youth up to Heroick 'Ac- 
tions, and keeping Virtue in 


Eſteem, by ſhewing its Re- 


ward, and the Puniſhment of 
vice: Tho' tis ſaid of Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides, that one 
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repreſented the Accidents of 
Human Life, without regard 
to that Poetick Juſtice, as they 
too often happen: the other, 
as they ought to have been. 
The Eſteem theſe Dramatick 
Poets were in, may appear by 
two Inſtances, one of Bupolic, 
the other of Euripides:  Eupolis 
having writ ſeventeen Come- 


dies after the Old Method, wick 


a great deal of Liberty, cxpo- 


ſing the Vices of the People, 


was 1lain in a Sea · ſight betwixt 
the Achenians, and Lacademani- 
ans. Athens reſented; his Loſs 


ſo much, that it made a Law, 


That no Poet ſhould after that ven- 


ture himſelf in the Mar; ſuch ne- 


ceflary Members of the Com- 


' 3 3. 
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moywealth, that wiſe | State 


tho them. When the 


Death of Euripides was known | 
at Athens, (who ſome ſay was 

kill d by the Dogs of Achetans) 
there were ſeveral Embaſlies - 
diſpatch'd- to Macedon, to ob- 
tain leave to convey. his Body 
to his; and their own Country; 
but Achelaus would not part 
with the Treafare of his Boney, 
notwithſtanding their repeated 

Importunities. Nay,. I may call 
the great Hon an Athenian, 


ſince Arhens was not the leaſt 


of thoſe Cities, that contended 
for his Birth, which ate enu- 
merated ma Greet Diftich to 
this Seng. 


' Homer's Br, 


Athens, Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salamin, Chios, and Argos. 


Led ia dungen. e N Ohe 


* Py Poa 


member Painters, and Statua- 


ries, which flouriſh'd in Athens; 


of the latter Phidias was the 


moſt excellent: but conſult 
Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, 36th 
Book, and there you will find 
a full Account of both. The 


World was. nat more ablig'd to. 


Athens, for Philoſophy, Orato- 
ry, and Poetry (to omit Sta- 
tuary, \and Painting, juſt men- 
tion'd) than for Hiſtory ; as 
Thucydides, and Xtnophon may e- 
vi *( ta omit Herodotus, who 
only retird into the Athenian 


Territories, from domeſtick 
\ 


— 
3 


Tyranny, where the Muſes al- 
ways found à ſecure Retreat; 
and tho' he was not born 
an Athenian, would die one.) 
Thucydides was the beſt of the 
Greek Hiſtorians, being ſo im- 
partial a writer, that in the 
Peloponneſian War, which he 


was going to write, he paid ſor 


Intelligence of the Tranſac- 
tions on both ſides, that ſo he 

might perfectly find out the 
Truth; juſtly ſuſpecting, that 
as both Parties would palliate 
their own Loſſes, ſo if he 
knew the Affairs of each only 
from themſelves, he ſhould ne- 


* The worſt of Euripides was, that he hated Momen lind, ſo that 
he was commonly call d Muro9urns, | 
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ver arrive at the- Truth. And 
it is to be wiſh'd, that none but 


Men of Quality and Eſtate 


would meddle with compiling 
of Hiſtories, who are or ought 

to be above the Partiality and 
Weakneſs of being byaſs d by 
Affection, or Intereſt; it being 
more below the Honour of a 
Great Man, to falfify 
Truth to Poſterity, than to be 
guilty of a Lie in Converſa- 
tion. | | 

— too was an Athenian; 
he took up the Hiſtory of the 
Peloponneſian War, where Thucy- 
dides left off, and was the firſt 
Philoſopher that. writ an Hi- 
ſtory: And tis the Opinion of 
Cicero, in his Book De Oratore, 


that Tenophon, in his Nada, 


conſulted not ſo much the 
Truth of the Story, as his De- 


fign of forming an Example of 
a perfe Prince and Comman- 


the 
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der; for he was a Soldier, as well 


as Philoſopher and Hiftorian- 
Twould be endleſs to mention 
but the Names of all thoſe that 
have flouriſh'd in ev Sci» 
ence and Art in this famous 
City. From what I have here 
produc'd, will ſufficiently ap- 
pear, that fince all the Arts 


and Learning of the old World - | 


ow'd their Beginning (nay, 
and perhaps Perfection too, 


_ tho”. afterward loſt in the Inun- 


dation of Barbatity which from 
the North over-run all Europe) 
to Athens, with juſt Reaſon did 
this Learned Society make choice . 

of that Appellation ; whoſe 
Aim it is to advance all Know- . 
ledge, and diffuſe a general 
_—_ the Many, 
and by that civilize more now, 
in a few years, than Athens it 
ſelf did of old during the Ages 


it flouriſh d. 


or ſuch auas Thucidides, deriving bim ſeli from Miltiades, 
Cimon, tuo of the Athenian — 24 they from acus, 


and ſo jrom Jove. 


1 


and 
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8 Hiſtory I have given you 

> an Account of the Novel- 
ty, Advantage, Inventer, and 
Occafion of this Noble Under- 
taking. 1 have touch'd upon 
the Difficulties that attend it; 
the Noble Daring of the firſt 
Author; and laftly, I have ad- 
vanc'd ſome Reaſons, why this 
Society aſſum'd the Title of 4- 
thenian. In That I brought you 
to its beginning; in Thzs I ſhall 
(with all the Brevity the Co- 
piouſneſs of the Subject will 
allow) proceed to its Infancy 
and Growth, and from thence 
paſs to the Manly Performan- 
ces of the Society, when eſta- 
bliſh d. | 


F the Firſt Part of this 


Tho' the whole Defign of 
this Inſtitution may be gather d 


from what has been ſaid in the 


Firſt Part, yet 1 think it ne- 
ceſſary to premiſe an intire 
Proſpect of it here; fince that 


will not a little contribute to 


the Satisfaction of the Reader, 


by avoiding Obſcurity and Con- 


uſion, ſetting things in as clear 
a light as poſſible, and in that 


form which the Decency of 


Order requires. 7 

© Thar which they firſt pro- 
* pos'd to themſelves, was not 
* only to anſwer all Manner of 
nice and curious Queſtions in 
Diuinity, Phyſick, Law, Philo- 


* ſophy, Hiſtory, Poetry, Mathema- 


* ricks, * and & Les 
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© Queſtions propos'd by either 
«© Sex, or in any Language; 
but alſo to give an account 
of the moſt conſiderable 
* Books, printedin England, or 
© tranſmitted to them from fo- 
© reign Parts: and to accom- 
© pliſh this effectually, the Un- 
« dertaker, reſolving to ſpare 
no Charges to gratify the In- 
« genious: ſettled a Correſpon- 
* dence. beyond Sea. And tho 


all this were enough to ex- 


«* pet from the extraordinary 
parts and Induſtry of any So- 
_ [ Ge of 
* ye they reſolving to ſpare no 
© labour, proceeded famber,' by 
© inſerting the Conferences, 


and Tranſactions of ſeveral 


© Engliſh Virtuoſo's, and whate- 
ver the Genius of our Na- 
tion would reliſh in the A4 
Eraditorum Lipſiæ, the Pari: 
Journal des Scavans, the Gior- 
© nali de Litterali 
* Rome, the Univerſal Hiſtorical 
© Bibhiotheque ; and other lear- 


. © ned and ingenious Eflays of 
That ſo 23 
our Merchants ſupply d us with 


other Nations. 


the Manufadtures and Com- 
modities of all Countries, we 
ſhould not want that Produc- 
tion, ſo much more valuable 
in it ſelf and in the eſteem of 
every Wiſe Man, their Wit 


and Learning. Whatever the cu- 


rious and brisk Genius of the 
French, the Floridneſs of the 
Lalian, the Induſty gf the 


German, the Grayity of the 
Spaniard, ſhould from time to 


ume Fratity their Countries 
with, this Great Society have 
generoully and ſucceſsfully im- 
ported into Fxzland ; and by 
that means made all Nations 


7 


of yo greater extent; 


rinted at 


Third Part, 
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contribute to the Power and 
Glory, of our Empire of Vit, 
as the conquer'd World did of 
old to the Grandure and Wealth 
of Rome; this a far more noble 
Tribute, and a far more exal- 
ted Glory. Every Man in juſ- 
tice therefore ought to honour 
them with the Auguſt Name of 
Patriots; above moſt that ſtand 
bluſtering Candidates for it. 
© Yet farther, to make their 
* Endeavours the more ſatiſ- 
a pram to all Men, this So- 
© ciety have all along invited 
© every one that has = 
« periment or curious Inſtance, 
* which they know to be truth 
and Matter of Fact, circum- 
* ſtantiated with Time and 
Place, to ſend it to them. 
Theſe Experiments and In- 
ſtances they not only promis'd 
to inſert . in their Mercuries, 
* but alſo endeavour to find 
© out .a Demonſtration for 
* thoſe, which the Senders 
* could not. So great is their 
* admirable Zeal for the good 
of the Publick, and the Sa- 
* tisfation of all curious En- 
* quirers into natural Specula- 
tions. * | 
Tho” what J have mention'd 
already may ſeem the Labour 
of Ages, yet they ſtill went 
farther; and we find very early 
their Reſolution of gratifying 
the World with a new Syſtem 


of Philoſophy, a thipg as much 


defir'd as wanted that of Ari- 
ſtotle being ſo 4 and that of 
Delcarin fs imperfect. I ſhall 
ſay po more of this Work bere, 
becauſe I ſhall have occaſion. 
to ſpeak of it again in che 


Fg . 
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But that the World might be 


| fully acquainted with this whole 
 Defign, they have frequently 


publiſh d it: fo that none can 


plead. Ignorance, that fhall in- 
ench upon their Deſign and 
lethod; . and none can de diſ- 
ſatisfy'd that they have not a 
full account of ſo many Ad- 
vantages rey may reap 
the ſeyeral Endeavours of this 


Society. Here it will not be 


improper for me to give ſome 


account of the Method they 


propos d to themſelves for the 
proſecution of their Deſign; 
for that is indeed a neceffary. 
part of it. That Order which 
Juſtice requird, they made 
choice of ; that is, that thoſe 
Queries that came firſt ſhould 
be firſt anſwer'd, unleſs a grea- 
ter Good interpos'd, as the an- 
ſwering, any popular Query, 
that might be of A to the Go- 
vernmeat ; forthe publick Good 
is granted by all Men, I think, 
to be preferr'd to the private: 
Or ſome curious Accident, or ro- 
markable Providence, that's Mat- 
ter of Fact, and wants a Demon- 
Brat. Here too the or 

dvantage comes in, . and then 


"tis but fit that Particulars of 
leſs conſequence ſhould expect 
a little, and give way. Next, 
ſomeextraordizary Scruple of Con- 
ſcience, which wants a be An- 
ſwer . And for the fatisfaction 
of ſuch, T think, no reaſonable 


Man but would willingly admit 


is leſs weighty Query ſhould 
| be ſuperſeded a Jie ſince 
he is ſure after that to come 
in, in his turn. e 
Farther, that the Queriſts 
ſhould not be diſappointed in 
their ExpeRations of Anſwers 


from 
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by their faults, they bave laid 
down theſe — Rules. 


T. To look over the Indexes of 
their Volumss, to ſee if their Qus- 
ries are not already anſwer'd 10 


their ſariifaction. | 

II. That nons ſend obſcene © ueſ- 
tions, as not fit to be anſwer'd 75 
any that pretend not to as great De- 
I the Senders of them. 

III. No Riddles or Equivoca- 
tions, &c. becauſe they are of n 
uſe to the Public © 

IV. Nothing, the Anſwer 
which may be @ Scandal to the Go- 
vernment, or an Abuſe to parti- 
cular Perſons. | 

V. Nothing that may be de- 

firuftrve to the Principles of Vir- 
tue and ſound Knowledge. . 
VI. That no Querift fend above 
one or two Yueſtions, at the moſt, 
at one time; for then they will be 
the ſooner at liberty to ſend again, 
and perhaps ſomething more curi- 
ous than what they ſent at firſt. 


If every one had obſery'd 
theſe neceſſary Rules, the 
wauld not have met with thoſe 
Diſappointments they 'com- 
plain of; but if they will ob- 
ſerve no Method or Reaſon 
but their on Fancy and Whim, 
tis juſter to puniſh their Va- 
nity with Neglect and Con- 
tempt, han for the fake of 
ſach unaccountable Gentle- 
men to break all Order, which 
is the Life of all Performances. 
Let them act but regularly, 
nd the Society deſires they may 
be as Nice and Curious as they 
pleaſe. _ n 

Nor can I omit a Method 
propos d to the Society by ſome - 
a Well-wiſher to their, 


84 Deſigus. 


— 
= 
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. by the Ingenious, 


Deſigns, for a farther Satif- 
faction of the Queriſts; this 


being the proper place to in- 


ſert it. $ Gentleman bav- 
ing conſider d the Fatigue of 
the Society, in receiving ſo ma- 
ny Letters on one Queſtion, 


| ſent them a Project for their 


Faſe, which they approv'd of, 
Viz,——That every Queriſt ſet 
two Letters to every Queſtion he 
ſends, and ſome Number conſiſting 
of three Figures, thus —— 4. B, 
231. or A. C. 312. B. H. 132. 
H. J. 721. R. N. 472, &c. For 
it is not likely that any two 
ſhould light upon the ſame 
Letters and numbers too : So 
that if they are publickly ac- 
knowledg'd in the Mercuries to 
be receiv d, by inſerting the 
Letters and Numbers, with 
thoſe Marks at the end of 


- each, the Queriſts would ſoon 


be ſatisfy'd, vic. thoſe mark d 
thus (*) will never be anſwer'd, 
as coming under ſome of the 
above-mention'd Exceptions. 
Thoſe mark d thus () have 
been anſwer'd already, Vol. n. 
Thoſe mark'd thus (+) will be 


anſwer in their order. 
_ Having thus given the Rea · 


der a View of the Deſign of 
the Athenian Society, and the 
Method they propos'd to them- 
ſelves and others, I ſhall now 


proceed in that form I have 


ſet down in the beginning of 
this Second Part. 
A Paper intitled the Athe- 
nian Gazette, reſolving weekly all 
the moſt nice and curious Que 
- a 99 dated 
Tueſday March 17. 1690. was 
the firſt Eſſay of this Noble 
Undertaking that the World 
Was gratify'd with ; which gave 


by 
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the critical part of the Town 
as great a Satisfaction in what 
it contain'd, as it did Admira- 
2 at hy Do ane 
ming Im llity of the 
Attempt. This Satisfaction 
was ſo general, that in the 
third Number, I find Queries 
came in ſo faſt, that raps 
notice was given to ſend in no 
more, till thoſe were diſpatch'd 
that were ſent already: An 
evident Argument, that the 
number of thoſe that ſent had 
ſome Belief, that the Society 
were ablexo comply with their 
Deſires, elſe it had been fooliſh 
to have been at the Expence 
of writing and ſending, In 
the ſecond Number the Title 
is alter'd, from Gaxette to Mer- 
cury; the reaſon of which they 
— in their Twelfth, in an» 
wer to this Queſtion —— What 
is the reaſon of your changing the 
Name of your Athenian Gazette, 
into that of the Athenian Mer- 
cury 2 Gaza (ſays the Author) 
ſugnifies a Treaſury, and therefore 
we reſerve it for the general Title 
of our Volumes, deſigning to intitle 
them the Athenian Gazette, or 
Cafuiſtical Mercury: And Mer- 
curius ſegnifying 4 Meſſenger, is 
the more proper Title for the ſingle 
Papers, which run about to Coffee- 
Houſes and elſewhere, to ſeek out 
Athenians, #5" ppb 
But as this Undertaking was 
too great for any two Men to 
go thro' with, it was thought 
fit, both for Eaſe, Diſpatch, 
and the fuller Satisfaction of 
all Men, to receive occaſjonal- 
ly Ten other Members, to the 
compoſing a juſt Number, for 
compleating the kerry pov" 


by having Men qualify'd wi 
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all ſorts of Learning: that ſo 
all ſorts of Queſtions might re- 
ceive juſt Anſwers. I preſume 
it will not be ingrateful to any 
* Reader, if I here give him an 
account of the Qualifications 
of ſome of the Members (ſuch 
as were both conftant and oc- 
caſional.) They all deſerve 
an ample and juſt Theme of 
*Praiſe ; yet Ignorance of nine 
of them confines me much a- 
gainſt my will to the Prvine, 
the Phyſician, and Mathemati- 
cian; tho' I ſhall have occaſion, 
in the purſuit of this Diſcourſe, 
to touch upon the Performan- 
= of moſt, if not of all the 
reſt. | 
As Divinity is the moſt ſub- 
lime and facred of Studies, ſo I 


think my ſelf oblig'd to begin 


with the Divine; and I am ſa- 
tisfy'd that the reſt of this 
Learned Society will ſubſcribe to 
this juſt Preference I give him, 
if not for the. Veneration of 
his Character, yet for his own 
proper Merits: fo great is the 

everence of his Perſon, the 
' Profoundneſs of his Knowledge, 
not only in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, Councils, Fathers, and 
the reſt that compoſe that 
mighty Science of Theology ; but 
alſo in every other Art that 
comes within the number of 
the Liberal ; the moſt barren 
Subject growing fertile and di- 
vertive, to admiration, by the 
Genial Warmth of his Wit. 
How great and apparent are 
bis Zeal and Abilities in the 


Direction of Souls! How ex- 


traqrdinary and how general is 


the. Satisfaction he gives the 
Doubtſul and Troubled in Mind!“ 
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the Reaſon with which he con- 
firms the Wavering, and con- 

futes the Heretic and Atheiſts of 
this profligate Age! Then 
what can farther contribute to 
the Progreſs of Piety and 
Learning, than the manly- 
Sweetneſs of his Stile; for 

whate'er he writes is ſoft with- 
out Aﬀecation - and Satiety, 

and Jearned without Pedan- 
try. Yet if all theſe Virtues 
were wanting, the Affability 
and bleneſs of his Tem- 
per and Converſation, the ten- 
der Compaſſion he has for the 
Sufferings of his Fellow=Crea- 
tures (above the Conſideration . 
of which all his ſtupendious 
Learning and Parts are not a- - 
ble to tranſport him) both in 
ſpiritual and temporal Exigen- 
cies, were enough to draw as 
great a Veneration from all, 
as is lawful to pay to Man. Fi- 
nally, ſince Actions are more 
valuable than Words, his Deeds 
give a nobler and truer Cha- 
racter of him, than I can pre- 
ſume, with the Inability- and 
Weakneſs of my Pen, to draw. 
All that 1 ſhall therefore add, is, 
that if it were poſſible that any 
= 2 could — as — Uni- 
verſal Prieſt, certainly his Duty 
would be to take care of the ſpi- 
ritual Good of all Mankind; 
and then, I am certain, that 


. none would be more worthy,. 


and more juſtly qualify'd than 
He, who has beforehand ſhewn 

in all his Writings and Actions, 
ſo univerſal a Concern and 
Zeal for all, that bear the glo- 
rious Image of his Maker. 80 
truly Apoſtolical are his Incli- 
nations, that all Pains, all La- 


How ftrong,*-how invincible is bour, all Watchings and Pray» 
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ers, tho' for the moſt inconſide- 
' Table of Men, , are; far more 
- delightful to him than Glory 
and Honours to the Ambitious, 
Wealth to the Miſer, or Plea- 
fure to the VoJuptuous; nay, 
treſs to the faithful and long- 
ſighing Lover. But all theſe 
fleeting Joys, which ſo dazzle 
and invite the World, are too 
little, too incopſiderable, to 
give a juſt Idea of that of his, 

which makes a near approach 


to thoſe, it has not enter d into the 
Heart of Man to imagine, It 


were to be wilh'd, that " great 
many of the Clergy would have 


him in view, as a ſure Direc- ſelf 


tion of their Behaviour; fince 
an Imitation of his practical 
Virtues would ſoon remove the 
Odium too great a number of 
them lie. under, and confute 
the profane Enemies of that 
Sacred Body, by the moft preva- 
lent of Arguments, Example. 
All theſe Excellencies were 
very well known to Mr. Dunton, 


ſo that he could not imagine 


any one more fit to propoſe this 
Deſign firſt to than him, who 
being not a little ſenfible of 
the Benefit the Generality 
would reap by it, gave him all 
the: Eneouragement in the 
world, that is, -a Promiſe of 


bis Aſſiſtance, when he had 


Once {ect it on foot: for twas 
fit firſt to ſee, whether the 


Town would zeliſh the Bleſſing 

with that Juſtice and applauſe . 
9 and amufing Ideas 

full and moſt evident Demon- 


i geſ ew d... 
Tho this Diſcourſe be not 
deſign'd as a Panegyrick, but 
Hiſtory, yet I cannot prevail 


with my ſelf to think this ſhort | 


Account of ſome of the Mem- 


«* 
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bers of this Society any De- 
viation or Digreſſion; or if it 
were, yet I cannot (and I a 
{ure all that love Learning an 


Ingenuity. will eaſily forgive, . 


if not commend it) paſs over 
the Phyſician: tho, I confeſs, it 
would be more prudent and 
pardonable to ſay nothing, than 
805 enough of an illuſtrious 


ubject. But as, ho was ever in 
Love, and Wiſe ?: is receiv'd as a 
juſt Excuſe for the Failings of 


a Lover ; ſo, I hope the more 
moderate will grant me, that it 
is equally hard to admire an 

be filent, when the Object of 
ones Admiration preſents it 
It was ſaid of a certain Great 
Man, that if all the Libra- 


ties in the World were loſt, 


and not one Book remaining, 


the general Knowledge he was 


Maſter of, was capable of 
teaching Mankind all the Arts 
and Sciences in perfection; the 
ſame I can with Truth and 
Juſtice ; lay of the Phyſician, 
who carries the whole Circle 
of the Sciences in his Head; 
but that which is moſt admira- 
ble and rare in one of his Pro- 
feſſion, Knowledge and Wit 
make him not profane; Piety 
and. Religion illuſtrate all his 
Actions. Never was any Queſ- 


tion propos d by ingenious Ma- 
lice or-Curivſity, however new 


and ſurprizing, but with all the 
Readineſs and Facility in the 
world he gave not galy fair 

0 it, but 
ſtratious. It is no ſatisfaction 
at all to me to meet with Wit 
and Learning in a Man of a 
little. low Soul and ill Princi- 


ple, 


r Py 6 *** a RWG ons 


« . 


od 
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„ beceuſe I cannot under. 
Rand how he, who has a juſt 
Notion of things, ſhould not 
make a better choice for the 
Regulation of his Mind; ſo I 
am wonderfully raviſh'd with 
delight, when 1 find the con- 
trary, as here in this Gromy 
this Learned, this Good, ani 
this Ingenious Man : for he 1s 
"ſo generous (a very uncommon 
Virtue) that he could never be 


other Conſideration for his 
Trouble in this Affair, than the 
Good of the Publick; thinking 


it ſo much below him to mingle 
Intereſt with ſo noble a Deſign, 


that J am confident it would be 
the only certain way to make 
him forſake it, to preſs any 
Reward beſides what it con- 
tains in itſelf : for Virtue is 345 
own Reward, in bis Opinion. 
Yet he is far from condemning 
thoſe, whoſe Circumſtances 
(too often the Fate of the In- 
genious) will not allow them 
to imitate him in this Genero- 
ſity; ſince tis confeſs'd very 
lawful for any Man to live by 
his Pen, 'as well as any other 
way. Beſides, many great Di- 
vines, who, we may juſtly ſup- 
poſe, have the Good ot many 
in their eyes, do yet ſet no 
ſmall or inconſiderable value 


be granted, that he excels them 
as much in this, as a free Agent 
does a mercenary one. I can 
fay no more of him, than that 


have ſpoke of juſt before bim. 

All that. I have to inform 

the World of the Mathemati- 

cian, is, that he 1s one of the 
; 


prevail'd with to admit of any 


on their Copies ; tho' it muſt 


he is a worthy Companion of 
ſo great a Man as the Divine 1 


Perſons that firſt -put- the De- 
ſign in execution, whom: 1 
mention'd' in the firſt Part 5 
and I ſhall only add here, that 
his Learning is as untverſal as 
his Senſe of things is fine and 
curious. So that this Society 
ſeems to be compos d by ſome· 
thing more than human Judg- 
ment, in ſelecting able Men: 
ſince each of them is ſufficient 
to perform this mighty Task 
alone. N AN e 
By what has been ſaid of 
theſe three Members, we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe that the 
reſt are not ill match'd. And 
as in the ſearch of the Secrets 
of Nature we lluftrate the 
more Obſcure by the more E- 
vident, fo here we may, by 
thoſe I have been able to get 
ſome account of, gueſs at the 
Excellence of the 1eft, the 
greateſt part of which will not 
accept of any pecuniary Gra- 
tuity at all. F 
This Society being compos'd 
of ſuch pious and generous, as 
well as learned Men, I wonder. 
what they could propoſe to 
themſelves, who. endeavourd 
to tempt and perſuade them to 
forſake the firſt Undertaker, 
on a poor mercenary Confide» 
ration. Could they imagine, 
that ſuch Men would be guilty. 
of ſo much Baſeneſs, as to for- 
get that Obligation they had 
enter d into (for 1 am intorm'd: 
they oblig'd themſelves never 
to engage in the like Deſign 
for any one elſe) never to de- 
ſert Mr. Danton ? Could they; 
have ſo weak an Opinion of. 
that Worth they courted, as: 
to preſs an Action upon it, 
which muſt neceſſarily ſully all 
5 | us 
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its Glories, .and make it of no 


Value? But theſe Men had 
nothing in their Thoughts but 
the ſupplanting their Neigh- 
bour in his Right; they would 
elſe have foreſeen the Anſwer 


they without doubt receiv'd, 


| That if it were an Immorality, 
nay Injuſtice for another, tho ne- 
ver concern d with Mr. Dunton, 
to interfere with his Deſign, be- 
cauſe it was intirely his own Pro- 
ject; how much more ungenerous 
would it be for them, who have 
enter d into a Friendſhip with him, 
to betray that Truſt he had repos d 
in them, when he might (had it 
not been for the Efteem and Value 
he had for their Juſtice and Parts) 
have ingag'd thoſe who perhaps 
would have prov d more generous. 

Having thus given the World 
an haſty Sketch of the Qualifi- 
cations of the Members, I 
ſhall return to their Under- 
taking. WIR 44 

It would, I believe, be ſu- 
perfluous to dwell upon the 
Antiquity and eaſy Method of 
teaching by Queſtion and An- 
ſwer ; ſince Cicero, in his Tuſcu- 
lan Queſtians, approves of it 
as the moſt uſeful and ancient; 
and Plato practis d it: Nay, 
we find in the tenth Chapter 
of the firſt Book of Kings, Thar 
the Queen of Sheba went to prove 
Solomon with hard Queſtions. 
J ſhall therefore ſay no more 
for the Proof of its Antiquity, 
ſince every one that conſiders 
it, muſt ſoon obſerve how 
much it will contribute to the 


Improvement of Knowledge, 


when all the ſeveral! Heads of 


the Nation, at leaſt all thoſe 


who love Equities, are buſied 
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to find out the moſt difficult 
and leaſt underſtood things 
for the Society to reſolve,” which 
could no other ways be effec- 


ted but by Queries and An- 


ſwers. 3 #34 - 
The Deſign being form'd in- 
to theſe Methods I have de- 
ſcrib'd, and the · Society now e- 
ſtabliſn d, it was neceſſary that 


they ſhould have a certain | 


Time and Place of meeting 
together for their mutual Con- 


verſation, but chiefly for con- 
ſulting together on every An- 


ſwer before it was permited 
to be publiſh'd. Smith's Coffee- 
Houſe, for the Convenience of 
its Situation, 


the firſt place agreed on for 
this, and Friday the Day : but 
finding that Houſe too publick, 


by they great numbers who f 


flock d thither, on purpoſe to 
hear and ſee the Athenians, 
that being appointed for the 
reception of all the Queries; 
the Society thought fit, for their 
greater Privacy, to remove to 


ſome other Place, ſince their 


Modeſty never aim'd at their 


own perſonal Glory in their 


Performances, as is evident b 
their Concealment of thei 
Names all along, with fo 
much Regret to all thoſe whoſe 
Admiration of what they had 
writ, would not let them think 


it ſufficient to converſe only 


with their Papers. | 

There is ſuch a Deſire of 
being known, in moſt Wri- 
ters, that they all have that 
beginning of the firſt Copy 
of Verſes in Cowley in their 
Heads: Rig, 


has 


in the middle | 
way of all their Abodes, was 


* 
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What ſoall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the Age to come my own t 


8 That the Author of The Whole to themſelves, ſince every one : 
1 Duty of Man, Was almoſt the imitates the Athenians of old, 
n- ſingular Example of Contempt erecting within their Minds 
e- of Nominal Fame, till this Trophies to the unknown Wor- 
e- learned Society put in for his thies, as they did Altars in their 
at Rivals in that noble Self. de- Temples to the unknown Dei- 
in ©*nial ; yet neither can, with all ty. And Mr. Swift, in his Ode 


8 their Humility, avoid that Re- to this Society, concludes very - 
n- putation the World pays, even well; 1 f 
* er be e eee e 
n- 222i firange 4 Paradox is true ! 
d That Men who liv d, and dy'd without a Name, 
- Are the chief Heroes in the ſacred Lift of Fame. 
) = : | $19 Ty I 59 LY wa ÞÞ - 
le But tho' the World continue there is nothing more evident, 
as ignorant of the Names of theſe than that no Man can poſſibly 
r Gentlemen, yet it is highly arrive to any true and ſound 
It ſenſible of the Advantages. it Knowledge, till ſuch falſe Guides 
Cs has already, and is ſtill likely are remov'd which led him out 
o to receive from their Perfor- of bis way. I am confident; 
o mances, into which I ſhall now wherever the other prevails, 
J. enquire. there is not- much likelihood 
e There are no greater. Ene- of any conſiderable. Progreſs:in 
$ mies to . Wiſdom, and Learning Wiſdom; for tis the Miſt, or 
Ir than vulgar: Errors and Super- rather Night of the Mind, in 
0 ſition (if they will admit of a which the Judgment wander 
ir Diſtinction, and are not the after the deceitful Glimmer- 
ir ſame.) As long as the firſt ings of an Init fatuus, or elſe 
r remain, Men go upon. | 2 fears and ſhuns every Light of 
N wrong Principle, rejecting all Truth as ſuch, knowing no Me- 
that may ſeem to oppoſe that dium betwixt theſe two Ex- 
D which they have receiv'd- and tremes. Theſe -1]!s are indeed 
0 ſettled within themſelves, as inſeperable Companions; for 
d Truth, by ſo reverend and aw- vulgar Errors always beget Su- 
& ful an Authority as Immemorial peritition, and . Superſtition 
y Tradition, which they look up- cannot ſubſiſt without vulgar 
on as the diligent 9 Errors. One is the Tree, the 
f of their Anceſtors; a Name other the Fruit: Vulgar Er- 
- which has always been of too rors are the Springs which feed 
t great, a Veneration with moſt the Stream of Superſtitions, and 
7 Ages, and by that has prov'd till thoſe are ſlifled, tis not to 
r the irreſiſtible Patron of an a- be expected that will ceaſe to 


bundance of Abſurdities, eſpe- flow. 
cially in Philoſophy. And © 


* — ——— wee? 
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This learned Society ſeems to 
have been very ſenſible of this, 


by the great care they have 
taken in confuting thoſe erro- 
neous Notions, which are com- 
monly receiv'd as often as they 
preſented themſelves in any of 
the numerous Queries which 
| have been ſent them: And 
they have well obſerv'd, that 
there are a great many omit- 
ted by the ingenious Dr. Brown, 
which are, in my Opinion, as 
neceſſary to be remov'd, as a- 
ny he has obſerv d. I ſhall men- 
tion à few Particalars, wiz. 
That 4 Coal is to be found under 


a Plantane Root, at one time of 


the Tear more than an other: That 
theſe latter ages are more ignorant 
than their Predeteſſors, aud that 
we find out no ſuch uſeſul Arts as 
our Forefathers have dont. This 
the Society have very conciſely 
and clearly removd, which tho 
' I cannot omit, yet che Brevity 
Lam confin d to obliges me to 
contract: The moſt invincible 
way of Arguments is by Dilew- 
ma, which they have taken in 
the deciſion of this Point, vix. 
© The Invention of uſeful Arts 
js either infinite or finite; 
if the firſt, we muſt con- 
clude (by Experience) that 
© ar length growing too nume- 
© rous, ſome would be loft; 
and ſupplanted by others, 
which would not be, if the 
« firſt were more uſeful; — If 
* finite, they can be but once 
* invented, and then cur An- 
© ceſtors. have only the Advan- 
© tage of having liv'd before 
* us; for the Improvements 
which we ſee daily made on 
former Inventions, gave us 


6 reaſon to believe, that if we 


. * a Grain. 
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© had liv'd before them, we 
* ſhould have .done no leſs. 
They prove farther, that 


none of thoſe Inventions the 
World enjoys was found out 
* by one, or at once. That 


1 * 
5 : 
* 


* the Myrmecides of lian, and 
* Pliny with his Ivory Chariot 
* with Horſes, and all in fo 


* ſmall a Compaſs as to be 


* 
. 


*, cover d by the Wings of a” * 
«Fly, | 


was outdone, in the 
« twentieth year of Q. Eliza- 


* beth, by Mark Scaliot, in his | 


Chain of Gold drawn by a 


© Fleaz and his Lock and Key | 


©: made of Steel, weighing but 
And 1 muſt add, 
* that: the Ship of Myrmecides 
* was out-done by a Gentleman 
© of Lions, who not only made 
one much leſs, but alſo gave 


©a'Motion to it. And for a 
„further Proof, they refer us | 


to the Tranſactions of the 
Royal Society. 


Tis: a vulgar and general! 


Error, that to deceibe ih De- 
cerver is no-Deceit ; vybich is ve- 
ry well remov'd in the Athenian 


Oracle, Vol. II. p. 508. Tis 


a no leſs common - Opinion, 
That Men dream of things they ne- 
ver thought of, which in Vol. 7. 
p. 234. they confute in this 
manner: © They deny it to be 
poſſible, 'unleſs in 4 Divine 
Dream, where both the 


Thing and the Notion: ſhould 


be reveald together. They 
grant that the Fancy has 
Fower to join things toge- 
ther, when they are before 
in the Mind, or to create 
Monſters and Chjmeras out 
of real "things, fleeping as 
* well as waking. For exam- 
ple, I have the Notion of my 

Lell. 


8 


Cn We ia cope eld V —x hr 


© ſelf, a Horſe, a Road, Thieves, 
Water, an Fire, a (Houſe, 
© Day, Night, 
6 ay yowll name, treaſur d 
© up in my Memory ; Theſe 
my Fancy may ſhuffle toge- 
ther, and ſo repreſent ſuch 
« Accidents as 1 never thought 
of in the Day-time. But 
they deny that there is any 


« jmaginafty Tranſaction that 


paſſes in our Sleep, but we 
0 pve al thought of the feve- 
« ral Parts and Things which 
go to the compoſing of it. 
tho not perhaps in the ſame 
Order as there. For the 
Reader's farther Satisfaction, 
let him coniult the Place a- 
bove - quoted, and there he will 
find full and ingenious Argu- 
1 rther Proof of 

To run thro! all that they 
have obſerv'd in this nature, 
would make my Book ſwell-be- 
yond its deſigu d Bulk. I ſhall 
therefore paſs over thoſe cu - 
rious Confutations of that Er- 
ror, ſo comm receiv' d, 
That 4 dead Corps bleeds when 
touch d by the Marderer ; which 
they have treated of, Vol. I. p. 
139. J will not inſiſt upon that 
ane in this Supplement, 
That Oſiers are ſmooth one year, 
and rough the next, and ſo vi- 
eim, which they deny. I 
have not room to repeat all 
thoſe Witty and ingenious Ar- 
guments they produce to ob- 
viate that common Notion, 
That a Man ehunuõt be twice in 
Love, Vol. I. Dp. 203. for the 
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as well as of many more, E 
muſt refer the Curious to their 
Works: only 1 cannot omit 
mentioning two or three out of 


many which have a nearer re- 


lation to Superſlition. Tis 


true, Dr. Brows has taken no- 


tice of moſt of theſe ( thoꝰ mot 
all) but yet the Advantage 10 
the Puhlick is no lets, than if 
they had been the original Ne-. 
marks of the Society, ſince 
they communicate them to the- 
Many who are moſt .concern't - 
in them, the Learned being ge- 
nerally now pretty free from 
thoſe ſordid Trifles. 7 1 LO 

Superſtition is not only that 
ſupernumerary Formality and 
ceremonious: Obſer vation in 
religious Worſhip, - but alſo 


* that Regard which too 


have to pute Accidents, as ths: 
certain .Heralds: of Deftiny;z 
And this proceeds from our 
Fear and Darkness of a future 
= 
ſtitious being untatisfied in al 
Conditions ot human Life.; in 
Proſperity they either fear a 
Change, or bope an lucreaſe: 
and this Fear and Hefte puſti- 
es them on to ſeek, by tome 
means, to know the Fortune 


that is to attend them here- 


after; and not content with 


their preſent Happineſs, wrack 


their Peace with fociſli and un- 
row. And thoſe in Adverſity, 

uneafy under their Safferings, 
with \a great Yeal of willing · 


neſs permit themſelues to be 
5 THIF 21131 438 d'7 BC 
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Expectation without Certain- 
ty, they fly to Superſtition for 
it, which gives them general - 
ly an ambiguous and amuſing 
Promiſe: and tho? it be as va- 
riable as the Oracles of old, 
they will all, like Pyrrbus and 


Craſus, interpret it to their own 


Advantage, and indeed flatter 
themſelves, that it ſo evident- 


13 their coming 


cceſs, it needs no Interpre- 


- tation. That theſe vulgar Er- 


rors ſhould carry away the 
Vulgar, is not ſo much to be 
wonder'd, becauſe they build 
their credulous Faith upon 


Hearſays ; but that the Inge- 


nious and Learned - ſhould be 
ſo far miſled, who one would 
think regulate their Opinions 


according to the Rule of Rea - 


ſon, is very ſurprizing. Thus 
1 cannot but wonder to find 
Tycho Brabe running back to his 
Houſe with no ſmall Confter- 


nation and Apprehenfion of an 


impending Evil, if the firſt 
thing in a Morning he met 
an old Woman, or if an Hare 
croſs'd the 'Path he was going, 
or. any ſuch trifling Accident 
that day confin'd him to -his 
Houſe; and perhaps it did him 
this Good, to pore upon his 
own new Syſtem with Admira- 


tion, or in thoſe of Prolomyand: 


Copernicus with Contempt and 


Among that vaſt number of 
thoſe ſuperſtitious Follies which 


Englazd abounds with, ſeveral 
have been ſent them, to omit, 


Whether Crickets, Bats, Owls, 


| Rats, Ravens, & c. are ominous; 


and how they come to know the 
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| Katterd by hope of better faral Events that are to come! 
things ; but impatient in bare 


becauſe Dr. Brown has taken 
notice of them. I ſhall only 
inſtance in one, which that 
great Man has not mention'd, 
and that is in Vol. I. p. 214. 
Whether there is any Criſis of 
Time, wherein Perſons have ex- 
traordinary Accidents, as to For- 
tune and Misfortune ? Which ge- 


neral Error, when they have 


at large confuted, they con- 
clude very well. That he 
that acts without Reaſon, and bo- 


lie ves things for whis 
no account at all, diſers x 
cluded the Society of rational Crea- 
tures. Rn 

But of all theſe Superſtitions, 
which the Epidemick Deſire of 


knowing our future Condition 
(in this Life, not the next) has 
produc d, there is none more 
pernicious, and of greater Eſ- 
teem and Authority than Ju- 
dicial Aſtrology: which 
cauſe permitted (to the Scan- 
dal of Chriſtianity) gathers 
the face of Lawfulneſs and Cer- 
tainty with thoſe, who are not 
ſenſible of the Tricks and De- 
ceits which are made uſe of by 
thoſe who practiſe this pre- 
tended Art, and ſuch as know 
not. that it is as much againſt 
the Law of God as that of 
Reaſon. N l 4c, 

I am of opinion, that this 
Society has in nothing more 
contributed to the Subſtantial 


Service of the Fair Sex, than 


in undeceiving them in that 
point, fince the Ladies are more 
generally carry'd away with 
the Belief in this pretended 
Knowledge than Men (not that 
I think my Sex free from the 
Contagion, or that it has 
reach d 
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teach'd all theirs) and have 
an implicite Faith in every 
Aſtrologer, as the Rom ans had 
in the time of Juvenal, think- 
ing all as ſacred und infallible 
which he ſays as the Scripture 
it ſelf. Thus when they are 
ſollicitous on the weighty Af- 
fair of *Matriage, or the Death 
of a Husband or other Rela- 
tion, or the Conftancy of a 
Gallant, they immediately re- 
pair to oraculous Partridge, 
Gadbury, and the reſt. What 4 
ridiculous Buſtle was here, not 
many years ago, about Le- 
Croy the Frenchwoman, who pre- 
tended to' this Infight into Fu- 
turity ? And how many every 
day ſubſiſt, like the Kingdom 
of the Devil, by theſe Lies? 
But the Society have beyond 
anſwer confuted all the vaiti 
Pretences of theſe Impoſtors, 
in Vol. I. p. 1 5 ſhewing the 
Falſity of their Fo 

Reaſon, and their own Rules, 
and have beſides added ſome 
Reaſons more familiar to thoſe 
who are not skill'd in their 
Principles, by the moſt obvious 
Inconſiſtences in Nature, which 
the meaneſt Capacities are ca- 
pable of judging of. Tis with 
a great deal of Reluctance that 
I.,omit the Particulars of theit 
Arguments, becauſe they are, 


in my Opinion, the ſtrongeſt 


and moſt curious I ever read 
on this Subject; but Neceſſity 
obliges me to it, fince it can- 


mies, 


undation 3 by 
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not be expected that I ſhould 
give an Abridgment of ever 
Queſtion, that is well handled 
in all the Volumes which are 
already extant, becauſe that 
would ſwell this Hiſtory to as 
great a bignefs as all they have 
writ ; ſince they have been ſo 
ſhort and cloſe to the Point in 
every one, that it is impoſſible 
for nie to be more conciſe, and 
preſerve the Force and Beauty 
of their Arguments. 

Having thus ſhewn- you how 
they have deftroy'd thoſe Ene- 
who moſt oppos'd the 
Growth of Knowledge, and 
Progreſs of. Wiſdom, tis time 
that I lead you now to a ſhort 
view of ſome few of their far- 
ther Performances, in as many 
Sciences as I am able to bring 
in within the natrow Compaſs 
which remains of this Second 
Part: but conſidering the num- 
bet of thoſe admirable: Solu- 
tions I find both in Divinity 
and Philoſophy, I am at a ftand 
how to proceed, for the equa- 
lity of their Worth would in- 
gage me in every one; ſo that 
I muſt only follow my own 
Fancy in the Choice, not the 
Merits of the Cauſe, which 
can be no Rule where there is 
no Difference. en 

o begin therefore with Di- 
mity, out of many of as great 
Excellence I take this, which 
is handled in the Supplement to 
the Athenian Or acle. | 
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The Sum of the Query, and Proofs ſent with it, is this: 


Whether Sin \ 
might be or- 


and 
dain d for 


The Queriſt having taken 
the Affirmative, the Society, 
with more Piety as well as Rea- 
ſon, take the Negative: the 
quite contrary following from 
the other, to what the Queriſt 

would needs perſuade: As, 
firſt, — It deſiroys God's 
* Wiſdom, true Wiſdom con- 
« fiſting in chuſing right and 
«juſt Means to attain a good 
© End; but Sin is a bad Means, 
« forbiaden by himſelf to Man 
* for the beſt of Ends, and the 
perfection of the Creature 
_ © confiſts in imitation of his 
Maker: So that the making 


© God the Ordainer and Cauſe 


of Sin, is to make him guil- 
* ty, and Man innocent; 
which could never conduce 
to the Manifeſtation of his 
© Wiſdom, but the contrary. 
Again, it deſtroys his Juſtice; 
* for Juſtice, in reſpect of Pu- 
* niſhment, always ſuppoſes a 
© Subject capable of Rewards 
and Puniſhments; and farther 
* ſuppoſes a Law, by which it 
* muſt judge and diſtribute em: 
none of which can be if Sin 
* be abſolutely ordain'd and 
. © unavoidable, and yet puniſh'd 
with eternal Torments, ſince 
all agree that abſolute Ne- 
* ceſſity excuſes any thing 


$ Farther, Where is Mercy, if 


1. God's Honour, 5 by _= manifeſtation of 


Wiſdom; 
Power, 
Juſtice, 


is Holineſs, 


| becauſe without it he} Mercy, 
2. Man's 2 never died, and\. Love, 


conſequently never been glorify'd. 


© God ſave a very few only (as 
* ſome would have it) and pu- 
© niſh all the reſt of Mankind 
© for what they could not a- 
void? nay, What he has 
* forced them to commit? 
© Then — Where's his Ho- 
«© lineſs and Hate of Sin, if he 
* himſelf ordains and cauſes it? 
As to the ſecond ; Branch of 
this Query, — Mans Happi- 
© neſs, &. tis as falſe as the 
© other, if taken all together: 
© That he had never died with- 
© out Sin, is granted; but it 
© follows not, that if he had 
© not died, he had not been 
* glorify'd, fince like Enoch he 
* might have been tranſlated 
* to Glory. | 
But to cleat the firſt Branch 
of this Query a little farther : 
« Firſt, if God ordain'd not 
* Sin, how came it into the 
© Word ? Tis anſwer'd, — 
By Permiſſion, God being 
© not oblig'd to hinder it, but 
indeed oblig'd not to hinder 
it, if he would have, as he 
« deſign'd, Man a free Agent. 
« Permiffion, having no Influ- 
* ence on a free Agent, it an · 
© ſwers all thoſe ends of the 


* Querift's Ordination, viz. the 


* manifeſtation of His Wif 
dom, Power, Juſtice, &c. 
in raiſing Man after his Fall, 

when 


'» } 


; when penitent, and puniſh- 
ing him when finally impeni- 
© tent. Beſides, this Poſition 
© of the Neceſſity of Sin, 
©. takes away all bin, and con- 
«© ſequently makes the Suppo- 
« ſirion it ſelf, of God's or- 
« daining Sin, rediculons and 
* jimpoſlible. Again, —If Sin 
© were neceſſary, 'tis clear 
(from what has been ſaid). 
© there could be no eternal Pu- 
© niſhment ; but tis evident 
© from the Word of God, that 
© there is eternal Puniſhment, 
© therefore, c. | | 
To this the Queriſt ſending 
ſome Objections, not Anſwers; 
the ſame Member of the So- 


ted them in this Supplement, 
with that evident and convin- 
cing Demonſtration, that no- 
thing in Nature can be more 
fine. The whole Diſpute is 
too long to be here inſerted, 
and too good to be cramp'd in- 
to an imperfect Abridgment; 
for the Soul of the Argument 
ſpreads it ſelf thro' every Line, 
and is all in all, and all in eve- 
ry part: ſo that it would do 
the Author of that incompara- 
ble Piece, whom I honour, a 
great deal of Injuſtice, by giv- 
ing ſo ill a Repreſentation of 
his Performance. And I am 
ſenſible I ſhall ſcarce merit 
Pardon of him for what I have 
attempred in this kind above: 
therefore I muſt defire the 
Reader not to make a Judg- 
ment of the force of this Au- 
thor's Arguments, by what I 
have produc'd; fince I only 


them, as might invite thoſe 
ho ſhould chance to fee this 
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ciety has deliver'd and confu- .Demonſtration 


aim'd to give ſuch a View of 
from eternal Deat 


Queriſt ſays, Theres no 
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rough Draught, to! conſult the 
Original, where they will find 
them in their Life and Perfec- 
tion. And I am pretty confi- 
dent, that what I haye inſer- 
ted contains ſo much of its 
Primitive Beauty, as to pro- 
voke an ingenious Curiofity to 
urſue the End 1 propos'd. 
ut farther to inflame his De- 
ſire, I ſhall give ſome of thoſe 
profound and; invincible Rea- 
ſons that Diſcourſe I laſt men- 
tion'd contains. | 
Some Men are of Opinion, 
that there is no Science worth 
ſtudying, or at leaſt ſatisfacto- 
ry, but the Mathematicks ; be- 


cauſe they carry ſuch a viſible 


along with 
them in all their Parts, that 
the Mind reſts ſatisfy'd in the 
Truth and Certainty of the 


Operation it has imploy'd it 
ſelf about. I will agree with 
them, that there is no greater 
or more reaſonable Induce- 
ments to read or ſtudy than 
Evidence, and high probability 
of arriving at Truth, elſe we 
wander in the Dark, and ſpend 
our time in the purſuit of Sha- 
dows: and therefore I muſt re- 


commend this Diſpute to the 
peruſal of every one that loves 
to - converſe with Demonſtra- 


tion in Argument, ſince there 
is nothing in the Mathemati- 
cal Arts ſo ſelf-evident as this 
(out of many) Neceſſity 
excuſes eternal Puniſhments (for 
that is the Aim of the Propo- 
nent's Arguments) what did 


Chriſt die for ? What Juſtice did 
he ſatisfie ? What Benefits did he 
obtain? Not the 1 us 

For the 
ſuch 
D 2 thing, 
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thing, Neceſſity takes it away. Not the Doctrine of Free- will ( perſiſis 
ſaving us from temporal Death, the Queriſt) ſet Men together by 
for that we all ſuffer : Not from the Ears? Nay, * mts it 
other temporal Puniſhment, for he ſelf has a ſhare init, by perſuad- 
' owns the Good have them rather ing us, that Mens ways are in 
more than others. Is he a Saviour, themſelves, which makes it the 
to ſave us from nothing? It can't more difficult to pardon them. This 
be from our Sins, becauſe they are is ſo ridiculous an Argument, 
. neceſſitated ; nor from the Devil, eſpecially for him to advance, | 
becauſe God has deliver d us up that holds the neceſſity of all“ 
to him, that he may compel us to- our Actions, that the Author 
Sin; not to bring us to Heaven, with a great deal of Juſtice 
ſince, according to him, all muſt go preſſes it cloſe to him, in the 
thither, nay, Judas, and all; nay, moſt ſenſible part of Men of 
there's no other place for them to his Principle, I mean, his tem- 
go to, and therefore they can't miſs poral Intereſt. 
it. Ang how, [would fain know, —Why there's no help for't;— 
does this manifeſt God's Hiſdom in (replies this Author) ſo the 
the Death of his Son, when at this ppurld will ſtill believe, and many 
rate it undeniably follows, that he aà poor Pick-pocket muſt ſuffer for't ; 
died or nothing at all? Tho whoſe Hand Fate ſbuſfi d into his 
this be enough to ſhew, that Neighbor' Purſe, and Neck in the 
what I have ſaid is not without mooſe, before he was aware of it; 
juſt Cauſe, yet ] can't but add a- a), ſo neceſſarily, ſo irreſtibly, 
nother from the ſame Diſcourſe, that it is the higheſt Folly in the 
it containing ſo much of Wit, as World for him to ſeek to avoid it. 
well as Solidity and Reaſon. However, would the Queriſt him- 
——1If I conclude (ſays the ſelf but live up to this noble Prin- 
Queriſt) Man's ways to be not of cijple, he would undoubtedly have all 
Himſelf, whereby I deny Free-will, the Shop-lifts in Town his Cuſto- 
I can then the more eaſily forgive, mers when at home, and all the 
nay, love the worſtof my Enemies“ Gentlemen of the Road his Atten- 
But (replies the incom- dants when abroad: for he could 
* parable Author) he might nor in Conſcience proſecute them, 
* as well talk of a couple of and have them hang d for robbing 
Clocks, loving and forgiving him, which they could no more a- 
done another. ; they are all void, than he being robb d. But it 
wound up, and muſt neceſſa- ſeems, he's yet to learn, that there 
IJrihy ſtrike on without any is Charity even in Juſtice, and that 
Choice of their owu; they the Divine Being himſelf,as one of 
can neither hate nor love, the Father's ſays, is as merciful in 
© according to his Notion, but building a. Hell as in framing 4 
© are detetmin'd or neceflita- Heaven. | | 
© ted to do either. — Does not 


a 


6 


For that is the neceſſary Conſe hence of the Querift's 

| | precedent Ar- 
Zuments; as is clera from what 5 ſaid in this Supplement about it. 
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Here I cannot omit the Mil- 
len nium, Vol. I. p. 282. tho' 1 
can ſay no more of it, but 
that it was done by the ſame 
Hand; and by conſequence, the 
Spirit and Life, which abounds 
in this 1 have touch'd upon, 
will be found in that Queſtion ; 
and this 1 can aſſure the Rea- 
der, he will find no ſmall Plea- 
ſure in the Peruſal of ir, there 
is ſuch a clearneſs of Thought 
and Expreſſion, as well as 
Greatneſs of Learning and 
Reaſon; for he proves it from 
many places of Scripture, as 
well as the Teſtimony of the 
moſt antient of the Fathers, 
that is, of the firſt and ſecond 
Century, as Papias, F. Matyr,Po- 
lycarp, Clemens, and afterward 
Ireneus, Lactantius, Tertullian, 
Methodius, and ſtill lower, St. 
Cyprian, Nepos, Apollinarius. Not 
that the words of all theſe Fa- 
thers are quoted, which would 
take up à whole Volume, as 
the Author obſerves; but he 
affirms them to be of the ſame 
Opinion as Juſtin Martyr and 
Met hodius, whoſe words he in- 
ſerts. 

T would alſo recommend 
thoſe that are curious in Con- 
troverſial Divinity, to peruſe 
what another Member of this 
Society has perform'd againft 
the Anabaptiſts; proving In- 
fant Baptiſm by the hoy Scrip- 
tures, and primitive Practice 


, of the Church, beyond the 


weak and ridiculous Efforts of 
his adverſaries to anſwer. 
For a confirmation of what 1 
here avow, conſult the Oracle, 
Vol. I. p. 3to .--—- 306. and 
what is ſaid on that Subject in 
this Supplement, where you'll 


find confirm'd what have faid, 
that this Society is compos'd of 
Men of ſuch general Learning, 
that each could finiſh the migh- 
ty Task alone; for this Con- 
troverſy was carry'd on by the 
fame who firſt began this No- 
ble Deſign: and this I hope 
will prevent the Enemies of 
this Society from charging me 
with Flattery, when I ſhew 
_ weighty Grounds for what 

ay. | 

Tho' this be an Age that de- 
lights not much in Accounts of 
this nature, relating to Reli- 
gion, yet I muſt ſo far treſpaſs 
upon the Wits, as to add a 
word or two on their practical 
Divinity; for there is not a 
greater Vein of Piety runs 
thro' all their Writings than 
in all their Actions, and their 
Endeavors to render other 
Mens Actions of the like Per- 


fection: And this will appear 


from thoſe Anſwers which en- 
deavor d with Reaſon and Ar- 
gument to ſecond the Com- 
mands of the Government, in 
the ſeveral admirable Papers 
which treat of the preſent de- 


ſigned Reformation ; where, not 


only the Reaſonableneſs of 
bringing ſuch a Reformation 
about is clear'd, but alſo Me- 
thods propos'd, . for the better 
effecting it: tho' 1 believe nei- 
ther they, nor indeed the Go- 
vernment, did ever imagine to 
bring it to that Perfection, 
that it ſhould affe& all De- 
grees, Sects, and, Principles, 
for that is a moral Impoſſibi- 
lity. Yet they had reaſon 
to think it would have that 
Awe upon moſt, that the Pious 
would not meet with ſuch fre- 
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quent and open Objects of De- 
bauchery and Profaueneſs; and 
that is as much Comfort to a 
good Man as to a Man of 
Senſe, to have a Fool ſilenc d 


by Authority, who elſe would 


be continually prating. I know, 
ſeyeral have _ objected, that 
putting the Laws in execution 
againft Debauchery would but 


Increaſe the number of Hypo- 


\ 


Ws 
and pull back St. Auſtin, with 


Crites. But I ſhall not fear to 
anſwer, that Hypocriſy it ſelf 
js better than Scandal ; 
being but a private. and par- 
ticular Ill, this general; that 
by borrowing the Face and 


outward form of Virtue, by 


conſequence makes ſome A- 
tonement for its private IIs, 
by giving a (ſeeming at leaſt) 
good Example; whereas Scan- 
dal fam:iliarizes Vice to every one, 
and makes all. Appearances of Vir- 
tus ridiculous. 

What can be more conducive 
to the general Practice of Vir- 
tue than an able Aſſiſtance to 
thoſe Sinners who have a de- 
fire to be converted, but are 
with-held by the Tyranny of 
an habitual Sin ? which per- 
haps, as it is the greateſt Ob- 
ſtacle to moſt of our pious In- 
tentions, and the moſt difficult 
to overcome, ſo it bears down 
the good Reſolutions of moſt 
Men. Any one that has ever 
read St. Auſtin's Confeſſions, 
will eaſily perceive (if he be 


ſo happy to be free from per- 


ſonal Experience) how a Ha- 
bit clogs the Soul, and pinions 
its wings, that it may not fly 
toward its Divine Creator, by 
the help of long abdicated Vir- 
Oh how often did it tug 


that 
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a thouſand worldly Conſide- 
rations! How did it lay open 
all its gitded Baits, and ftrug- 
gle. for a long time with the 
powerful Grace which God 
{ent to his Aſſiſtance ! But as 
there is no corporeal Diſeaſe 
(if we believe ſome learned 
Men) for which Nature has 
not provided a Cure; fo much 
leſs is there any ſpiritual Ma- 
lady, for which God has not 
provided an abundant Reme- 
dy, which our ſpiritual Phyfi- 
cians (at leaſt thoſe that value 
their Duty, and know the Ob- 
ligation of their Character) 
apply to us as our ſeveral 
Diſtempers require. This the 
Athenian Society have done moſt 
adm irably well in this difficult 
point of Habits: Firſt, in dif 
covering what a Habit is; and 
next, that it may be overcome; 
and laſtly, the beſt Methods 
to do it : For the firſt two I' 
refer the Reader to Vol. I. p. 385. 
and ſhall here only hint upon 
ſome of the Heads of the laſt; 
An Habit aluay has its 
contrary, and maybe broke by the 
Uſe of thoſe Methods which con- 
ſtituteits Contrary,or by removing 
the Occaſions by which it is in- 
creas'd and continu d. As for ex- 
* ample; A Fire is extinguiſh' d 
* by Water, or by not ſupplying 
« it with Fuel; for Drunken- 
* neſs, Whoring, or Unclean- 
« neſs, ec. the Cure is by 
« practiſing the conſtitutive 
parts of Temperance and 
« Chaſtity ; or elſe by flying 


'« Occaſions in theſe Caſes, the 


* Parthian Diſcipline is beſt, 
© Overcome by flying. Other Re- 
* medies are preſcrib'd in the 
© ſame place, as communica- 
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* ting one's Failings to 2 
© Friend, eſpecially a Divine, 
© whoſe Advice and Prayers 
may not a little aſſiſt: And 
© here the Preſcriptions muſt 
© be obſerv'd unfeignedly, and 
© not us'd as ſome+-do thoſe of 
Doctors, flinging them away, 


' © tho' they pretend to have 


taken them; ſince in ſpiritual 


© Sickneſs, without taking the 
Medicine, there can be no 
© Cure. As great a Step as 
can be made in this Affair, 
js to get a true · inform d Fudg- 
ment, the Art of knowing things 
4s they really are in their own 
Nature, and the Bilſineſs is al- 
* moſt done to their Hands. 
This I have inſiſted the more 


upon, becauſe it is of general 


uſe; andtherefore I hope thoſe, 
who have a deſire to take to 
the Paths of Virtne from a 
Habit of Vice, will - conſult 
the Place I have quoted, which 
will not a little contribute to 
their Eaſe and satisfaction. 

Next to Divinity I ſhall place 
Philoſophy, as approaching next 
in Dignity. Here their Per- 


formances have been no leſs 


extraordinary, as will appear 
from the beginning of their 
Undertaking, where the moft 
difficult and ſubhme things 
have met with a © Reſolution. 
In Vol. I. p. 4. we find no leſs 
than the Eternity of the Soul 
decided, c. In Vol, II. p. 384. 
the Cauſe of rhe Sea-ſpouts given, 
and the Cauſe of the Saline. Dnality 


of the Sea, &c. In p. 327. even 


the Cauſe of the ebbing and flow- 
ang of the Sea. . 
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This is a Queſtion which hag 
given a-great deal of Fatigue 
to the Learned of all Ages; 
and ſome will have it, that 4 
riſtotle died with Grief, becauſe 
he could not find it out; others, 
that he flung himſelf into the 
Sea, ſaying, * If I cannot un- 
derſtand thee, thou ſhalt contain 
me. The Opinions of it were as 
numerous as the Philoſophers 
that handled it; to omit the 
reſt, Plato held, that the Flux 
and Reflux proceeded from 
certain Gulphs in the bottom 
of the Sea, which like Squirts 
ſuck'd in the Water firſt, and 
then ſpouted it out again. 4 
pellonius Tyanens (who was ex- 
tremely well skill'd in Spirits, 
if we believe Philoſtratus in the 
Life of that Philoſopher) will 
needs have it. that certain Spi- 
rits at the bottom of the vaſt 
Deep are continually puffing 
and blowing, which gives moe 
tion to the Waves, and cauſes 
the ebbing and flowing, O- 
that there were 
ſome Fires under the Waves, 
which made it boil like a Pot, 


and that when that Fire went 


out the Sea ebb'd. Some of 
equal Abſurdity think the Sea 
to be (or rather contain) a 
great Animal, and that as It 
turns, and moves from ſide to 
ſide, it cauſes the ebbing and 
flowing. There have not been 
a few that have held the Moon 
to be the efficient Cauſe of 
this Motion. Others (among 
which number, if I miſtake 
not, Galileus is Chief) are of 


Opinion, that the Sun, as it 
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gives Motion to the other 
parts of the + World, cauſes 
this Revolution of the Waters, 
- tho' they be but a part of that 
Globe we call the Earth, and 
therefore would not be ſup- 
$'d to have a different, or at 
leaſt peculiar Motion to 
8 from the ſame 
Cauſe, ſuppoſing that the Syſ- 
tem of Copernicus is true of the 
diurnal Motion of the Earth. 


here is another Opinion 


built upon this Syſtem, which 
is this; That the diurnal Re- 
volution of the Earth upon its 
own Axis, is the only cauſe of 
the Flux and Reflux of the 
Sea : for as other Waters, that 
are convey'd in Pipes, will riſe 
to as great a height as the 
place from whence they firſt 
deſcend; ſo theſe of the Sea up- 
on the deſcent (if we can term 
any part of that Motion ſo, 
which has an equal reference 
to, and diſtance from the Cen- 
ter) of the Farth low down, 
as far as the Shore permits, 
but being there ſtopp'd rebound 
up again as much the other 
way; which is the ebb and 
flowing. But this is no leſs 
| 1 than any of the reſt I 

ve inſerted; for firſt, if this 
were the Cauſe, there could 
be no ſuch Variety of Tides, 
as, 15 well known, fince the 
Earth turns upon its own Axis, 
In an equal ſpace of time, as 
well as with an an equal, even, 
and conſtant Motion without 
apy rub ; So that we are to 
ſeek in the moſt difficult part 
af this wonderful Motion ſtill. 


fallibly follow. 


For how comes it to paſs, that 
the Tide flows ſome Fathoms 


more in ſome places than in 


others, and that conſtantly, 
and therefore not caus d by 
ahy accidental Wind driving 


in upon that Shore? But there 


remains as great ⁊ difficulty as 


to the cauſe of the ſeven times 


flowing of the Euripus in a 
day. Laſtly, if there be ſuch 
a Deſcent in the Motion of 
the Earth, as to make the Wa- 
ters fall down to the Brim, 
as I may call it, then by the 
ſame Rule they would fall our 
when that part of the Globe 
came to be perpendicular down- 
ward; for, if there be. a De- 


ſcent, there muſt be a loweſt 


part of that Deſcent, and then 
what I have urg'd 'would in- 
Twould be 
endleſs to run thro* all the Ab- 
ſurdities of this laſt, as well 
as thoſe of the other Opini- 
ons I have related, which 
might well follow, when they 
never 


Conſequences of the Doc- 


trine they advance. The So- 


ciety, in the Page laſt cited, 
decides the Queſtion with more 
Reaſon and Certainty in this 
manner. What is the rea- 
ſon of the Sun's Motion, but 
* the neceſſary Law of the 
Creation. or the firſt eſta- 
f bliſh'd Order of Nature 2 
* For had the Sun been -fixt 
in any one part of the Ele- 
ment, the oppoſite part of the 
* Farth would have been burnt 
up, and all the reſt frozen, 
* and conſequently the whole 
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conſidered all the 
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Globe of Earth render'd un- 
capable of fructifying. And 
as the Motion of the Sun was 
neceſſary in the Order of 
Nature, for all thoſe Be- 
« ings that depend upon it; ſo 
it was equally neceſſary, that 
the Sea ſhould have a partt- 
* cular Commiſſion or Order 
from its Creator (the only 
efficient Cauſe) for a Flux 
and Refflux, or elſe it would 
* have ſtagnated and corrup- 
ted, and by conſequence been 
© unfit for Procreation of Fiſhes, 
* and Navigation. For the 
Objections which are, or can 
be rais'd againſt this, conſult 
the Places juſt mention'd, and 
you will find them anſwer'd to 
| your Satisfaction. W 

But if you require a more 
immediate cauſe of this Mo- 
tion of the Waves, you may 
conſult an ingenious Book, 
writ by a Member of the So- 
ciety, call'd, The Viſions of Souls 
Lefore they enter into the Body ; 
and in the 23d Dialogue of that 
Book you will find your Curio- 
ſity anſwer'd in a moſt witt 

and ſurprizing manner. I my 

needs ſay, the whole Book is 
an extraordinary Piece of re- 
fin'd Notions, entertaining Wit, 
and great and well digeſted 
Learning; and indeed, too 
much above the Capacities of 
mcſt of our Engl;h Readers, 
to ſell well: for if it were but 
underſtood, I am confident, no- 
thing that this Age has pro- 
duc'd would be more grateful 
to the Curious ; And if it were 
tranſlated into French, that Na- 
tion would value it, and be ſen- 
ſible, that the Engliſb had as 
noble and ſpeculative a Ge- 
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nius as any of them; but the 


Humour of moſt Men, and 
ſome that pretend a little to 
Senſe, is to give Cenſure of 
a thing according to the Vogue, 
tho' they never ſaw it them- 
ſelves ; tho' perhaps (as I am 
ſure in this Caſe 'tis true) that 
proceeded from the Ignorant 
(which being the more nume- 
rous, make up the Cry) or thoſe 
at leaſt who did not underſtand 
it. 1 . 
But what can be more fine 
than their Diſcourſe upon In- 
dividuation, in Vol, I. p. 208. ? 
A point confeſs'd by the great 
Mr. Boyle (as they obſexve) of 
the moſt nice and difficult 
Nature. - I ſhall tranſcribe it, 
becauſe there can be no Abbre- 
viation ſo well done, but it muſt 
be an Injury to its Excellence: 
The 1 is — What 
is Individuation or wherein con- 
fiſts the Individuability of a thing? 
It may'nt be impro- 

© per (purſues the Author, for 
I omit the Preface of it, which 
is a kind of an Apology, be- 
cauſe I think it needs none) 
to run thro' the different Or- 
ders of viſible Beings, - and 
« ſearch them all for -a dif- 
tincter Idea of it [chan the 
. © Schools afford.) To begin with 
* thoſe Species of Body which 
are not properly organiz'd, 
* and have neither Life nor 
« Senſe, as Stones, Metals, czc. 
© in theſe Individuation ſeems 
© to conſiſt in nothing but 
« oreater or lefſer : Take the 
« Jeſs part of a Stone away, 
vou may ſtill call it the ſame 
Stone: take an equal part 
c with the Remains, that In- 
« dividyation ceaſes, and they 
| are 
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are two new. Individuals : 
Divide a Stone, c. as long 
« as you pleaſe, eyery part of 
« jt will be a Stone ſtill, ano- 
© ther individual Stone, as 
much as any in the Moun- 
* tains, or Quarry 'twas firſt 
© Cut out of, even tho” reduc'd 
© to the minuteft Sand, or if 
c poflible, a thouſand times 
6 les But when we take one 
« ſtep farther, and proceed a 
© degree higher, to the vege- 
© table Kingdom, the Cale is 


* far otherwiſe; and indeed 


Nature ſeems to be ſtill more 
© diſtint, and as It were care- 
* ful in_ its Individuation, the 
© higher it riſes, till at laſt it 
brings. us to that great 1ras- 
* {cendental Individual, the only 
* proper uncompounded Eſ- 
* ſence, the One God ble ſſed for 
ever. To return to Plants: 
* Their Individuation conſiſts 
in their ſingular Form, Con- 
* texture, and Order of their 
Parts, whereby they are diſ- 

* pos'd for thoſe Uſes to. which 
Nature has deſign'd them, 
© and by which they receive 
and maintain their Be- 
* ings. For example, a Tree, 
from whence mo you take 
* the Branches, it grows, re- 
* ceives Nouriſhment from 
the Earth, maintains it ſelf, 
and is flill a Tree; which 
the parts thereof are not, 
< when ſeparated from the 


« reſt; for we can't ſay every 


part of a Tree isa_ Tree, as 


we can of a Stone, every 
part of a Stone is ſtill a2 


Stone. But now, ——if this 
© Tree be cloven in two or 
more Pieces, or fell'd by the 
Roots, this Contextire, or 
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orderly Reſpe& of the Parts 
© each to other, ceaſes; its 
« Eflence, as a Tree, is de- 
* ſtroy'd; its Individuation pe- 
© riſhes; and 'tis no more a 
Tree, but a Stump, or a 
© piece or pieces of Timber, 
Let's proceed a degree high- 
er to merely ſenſible Crea- 
© tures, who are not ſo imme- 


« diately depending on Earth, 


the common Mother, as 
plants; nor rooted to it, and 
as it were a part of it, as 
* they are; but walk about, 
« have, in refpe& of that, an 
* Independent Exiſtence, and are a 
* ſort.of Worlds by themſelves: 
And here the Individuation 
* conſiſts in ſuch a particular 
« Contexture of their Efſextial 
Parts, and their relation one 
toward another, as enables 
them to exert the Opera- 
tions of the ſenſible, or ani- 
mal Life. Thus cut off the 
Legs,* or any other parts of 
an Animal, tis the ſame Ani- 
nimal ſtill ; but cut off its 
Head, or take away its Life, 
and 'tis no longer that indi- 
vidual Animal, but a mere 
Carcaſe, and will by degrees 
reſolve into common matter 


Rank of viſible Beings, the 
Rational; the Individuation 
of Man. appears to us, 


conſiſt in the Union of that 


call the Rational Soul, with 
any convenient Portion of fit- 
lyorganix d Matter. We hope 
* 'tis no Hereſy to aſſert, that 
any Portion of Matter duly 
* qualify'd, and united to the 
Soul 
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again, or rather be tranſmi- 
* grated into ſome other form. 
© To aſcend now to the higheſt 
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Thinking Subſtance, which we 
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« Soul by ſuch a Union as 


we experience, tho we can- 
not well explain, is immedi- 
« ately individuated by it, and 
together with that Soul, 
« makes a Man: So, that if it 
« were poſlible for one Soul to 
« be cloth'd over and over, at 
« different times, with all the 
« Matter in the Univerſe, it 
« would in all thoſe diſtinct 
shapes be the ſame Indivi- 
dual Man. Nor can a Man 
© be ſuppos'd, in this Caſe, to 
differ more from himſelf, 
© than he does when he's an 
© Infant, and juft palt an Em- 
« brio, from himſelf when of 
adult or decrepid Age, he 
having in that time chang'd 
* his Portion of Matter over 
and over; has been fat and 
© lean, fick and well, loft by 
© Bleeding, Excrement, Per- 
* ſpiration, r. gain'd again 
by Aliment ; and perhaps not 
one Particle, or but very few 
« of the firſt Matter, which he 
© took from .his Parents, apd 
* brought with him into the 
World, now remaining. 
How noble, and how ab- 
ſtruſe a Queſtion is here han- 
dled with the greateſt Brevity 
and Perſpicuity in the World! 
How knotty a Point render'd 
eaſy to any tolerable Under- 
ſtanding, without loſing one 


jot of its Majeſty or Pro- 


foundneſs! | 

Here I ſhould add that ad- 
mirable Diſſertation of the na- 
ture of Opium, in this Supple- 
ment, done by the Phy ſician; 


and that of the fam d Taliſma- 


nical Science, Vol. I. p. 452. 
and of Specifick Remediss, and 


allo the Queſtions about ſeve- 


ral indifferent Matters; Hate 
of the Angels, Schiſm, Equivocal 
Generation, Monſters, Transfuſion 
of Blood, Muſcular Motion in Lu- 
naticks, Mutation, Circulation, 
and Abdication, and the Queſtion 
in Vol. I. p. 459. about Navi- 
gation, all incomparably and 
conciſely done hy the ſame 
Hand; but that I have al- 
ready tranſgreſs'd my Bounds, 
and I ſhould injure theſe excel- 
lent Performances by abbrevi- 
ating them, that of Navigation 
not being capable. of being 
made one ſingle word ſhorter 
than it is. | | 
Tho' 'tis impoſſible for me 
to run through all thoſe Que- 
ſtions in Philoſophy, which 
this Learned and Ingenious So- 
ciety have handled with equal 
Excellence, yet I cannot but 
recommend the ſeveral Diſ- 
courſes relating to the Soul of 
Man; for, they have diſcuſs'd 
all that can any way relate to 
it. The Queries 1 ſhall here 
inſert, which, I queſtion not, 
will invite every curious En- 
quirer to conſult the Anſwers, 
which are extraordinary. _ 


1. Whether the Soul be eternal, 
or pre · exiſtent ſrom the Creation, 
or contemporary wich its Embrio. 

2. Tranſmigration of Souls. 


3. Is theSoul ſubject to Paſſion ? 


4. What are the Soul of Brute? 

5. Whether the Souls of Man 
knows all things to come, but is 
hinder d by the dulneſs of bodily 
Organs ? RG ESR es. 
6. In what condition is the Soul 
of an Infant, ast01ts natural Fa- 
culties? and what ſort of Thoughts 
of the 'things it ſees and hears, 
may it le ſuppos'd to have? 
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7. Whether Souls ſeparated by 
Death from the Body, retain their 
Individuation, or are ail turn'd in- 
#8 one common Soul ? 

8. In what part of the Body is 
the Soul ? , ; 

g. What Defect is there in the 
Souls of Perſons, born Naturals ? 

10. What are we tothink of the 
Definition of the Soul —that it is 


' the * firſt Act of an Organical 
ſince the Soul is pure Immaterial 


Body having Life in Power ? 
11. Whether Women have any 
Souls? — To which 1 join 
this; 1s the Soul of Woman infe- 
riour to the Soul of Man? If ſo, 
will that Superiority continue eter- 
wally ? 

12. Whether the immortal Soul 
was breath'd into Adam wich the 
Animal, or before, or after? 

13. Upon a bare relation of any 


thing, an» Idea of the — related 


is at the ſame time repreſented to 
the Imagination ; but when we 
ſpeak of God or the Soul, we have 
none at all. — The reaſon of this? 

14. Whether our Souls, going 
out of our Bodies, paſe into any 
local circumſcriptible Place; or, 
whether they aſſume certain Vebi- 
cles, or ſubtile Bodies, retaining 
the ſame characterixing Forms, 
hich their terreſtrial Bodies had? 

15. Whether the ſeparated Souls 
have any Knowledge of Affairs in 


this World? &c. 


16. Whether ſeparated Souls 
know one another, ſince they have 
wot the Organs of Seeing, Hearing, 
Speech ? 239 | 


. Where do Souls go immedi. 


ately on their Sepat ation ſrom the 
Body ? 125 87 LE WP 
18. Whether has a Man three 
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Souls, or 20. viz. the Supream; 
which they call the Mind; the Sen- 
fitive, which they call an Image; 


and Rational, which lies and 


knits the other two together? 

19. What have the Philoſophers 
(guided only by natural Reaſon ) 
conceiv'd of the future State of the 
Soul ? 

20. How are we to underſtand 
the Union of the Soul and Body, 


Subſtance, and the Body a groſs 
organix d Subſtance ? 

21. Whether the Soul of Man be 
a Traduction, or an immediate In- 


fuſion; if the former, what tole- 


rable Expreſſions may we have of 
the way and manner of a Body's 
begetting a Spirit? If the latter, 
how comes it to be defil d with Ori- 
ginal Sin? 7 

22. Whether all Soul; are equal- 
ly happy in Heaven? | 

23. Whether the Soul of a Child 
that dies after tis quick in the 
Womb, be happy, or miſerable eter- 


«nally? © © 


24 Whether the Souls of ſtu- 
dious and learned Men, are more 
perfett in the World to come, than 


the Souls of the Ignorant and 1ll;- - 


terate ? &c. 


25. Where's the Soul of Man, 


when in a Swoon? 


26. Whether the Soul, after 


Death, bein an Active or unactive 
fate, during its Subſiſtence without 
the Body? 5 

27. Whether the Soul can be ab- 
ſent from the Body for a limited 
gime, without Death, provided the 
Body remain tenentable ? 
28. 1s the Cauſe of Death, or a 
Separation of the Soul from the 
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in the Soul, or in the Body; 
wn Wherher tbe Soul does al- 
ways atlually think or no? 


There are other Queſtions 
relating to the Soul, Which I 
have not ſet down in' this 
Place; the Brevity I am con- 
fin'd to not only denying me 
that, but alſo room to make 
any mention of what other 
Philoſophical Queſtions they 
have anſwer'd, I muſt there- 
fore defire the Reader to ſup- 
ply this Defect in me, by con- 
ſulting the Alphabetical Ta- 
bles to each Volume : where 
they will nc, only find what I 
have omitted, but alſo all o- 
ther Queſtions relating to the 
Mathematicks, Phyſick, Lau, Cri- 
ticiſms, Anatomy, and all the o- 
ther Branches of their Promiſe 
of anſwering all manner of 
Queſtions in every Science 
and Art, if of any Uſe or 
Advantage, general or parti- 
.cular ; for 1 ſhall only here 
give a ſhort Direction to two 
or three in each Science. For 

Mathematical Queſtions: there- 
fore conſult the Tables. For 
Phyſick ſee the Supplement, 
as to the original Cauſe of the 
, Gout, exc. Anatomy in gene- 
ral is well *improv'd, ſince Hy- 


in the Suburbs of Abdera, and 
from the Diſſection of Brutes 
gather d the Anatomy of Man, 
as the ſame Hypocrates teſtifies 
in his Letter to Demagoras. And 
I am confident, that the An- 
ſwers this Society have given in 
this Art, (which is a part of 
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they call it. 


pocrates learnt it of Democratus 


45 
of Know 
thy ſelf, which tberefote is the 


the Delphick Precept 


reaſon, I ſuppoſe, * Juvenal 
ſays is muſt be kept in Heaven) 
will make any impartial Judge 
ſenſible of their Ability in that 
as well as the reſt of the Sci- 
ences. 

I am ſure the Wits will think 
it high time for me to diſmiſs 
theſe grave 'and ſublimer Sub- 
jects, and to come nearer their 

royince : for I am ſenſible 
that Theology, and Philoſophy re- 
quire too much of Thought, 
and too much Strength of Judg- 
ment, to be Entertainment a- 
greeable to their airy Genius, 
which reliſhes nothing but a 
trifling Jeſt, a Quibble, or at 
moſt a pleaſant Banter, as 
Theſe Gentle- 
men are ſo wholly poſſeſs d 
with the Spirit of Gaiety, that 


they think all things dull that 


are ſolid ; tho' tis very hard, 
they will never give us leave 
to be ſerious, under the ſevere 
Penalty of their Diſpleaſure at 
our Performances. But that 
they may. have no Cauſe to 
think I have quite forgot 
them, if they will be ſo com- 
plaiſant to meet me half way, 
and give for once a ſtep or two 
from their eternal Banter to 
true Wit, I will now deſcend 
to .gratify theſe partial and in- 
competent Judges of Wit and 
Learning, and ſhew them that 
the Athenian Soceety do ſome- 


times unbend from their ſeve- 


rer Studies, to make a grateful 
mixture of the Pleaſant with 
Prefitable, that they might not 


2 ccelo deſcendit, 9. ese. Juven. 
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give the leaſt cauſe to any to 
think their Endeavours any 
way impertect : But they make 
not Buſineſs of a Delight, or 
think, that the Life of a Man 
of Senſe and Reaſon, ſhould 
be taken up with no higher 
Contemplation, than 'the con- 
tinual View of the lighter Per- 
formances of Wit. This I muſt 
inform theſe Gentlemen, that 
they'll ſeldom find any of theſe 
eaſter Eſſays of this Society 
without a juſt mixture of Lear- 
ning; for that is ſo much a 
Part of them, that it gives a 
laſting Beauty to their very 
Diverſions. I ſhall inſtance in 
one particular, which ſome (1 
am pretty ſure without conſi- 
deration) have been pleas d 
to exerciſe their unintelligible 
Talent of Banter upon, I mean 
the Anſwer to this Query: 
Whether Fleas have Stings,or whe- 
ther they ſuck or bite when they 
draw Blood from the Body ? 
This Query, we may ſee by the 
Author, was ſent by one of the 
fair Sex: and the Reſolution 
is * not only of true 
Wit, all the Similies being ex re- 
nata, not dragg'd from all the 
Corners of the Univerſe, to 
be cramm'd in by Head and 
Shoulders, as thoſe of ſome 
Men are, who have not gain'd 
a little Reputation by them; 
but alſo of a curious Enquiry 
into the Form, and Parts of 
that little and domeſtick Ani- 
mal, which tho' ſo common, 
yet is of ſo wonderful a Com- 
poſure. This I find in Vol. I. p. 
38. which if any true Judge of 
Wit will conſult, I queſtion 


not but he will with a great 


deal of readineſs ſubſcribe to 
I - 2 


what I have ſaid of it, and on- 
ly blame me for the Modeſty 
of my Expreſſion. In the ve- 
ry next Page you will meet 
with no leſs entertaining Diſ- 
courſe on this Query : Whether 
Beauty be real, or imaginary ? 
The Query is nice, but the 
Anſwer is incomparab!v fine. 
Farther, the three following 
Queſtions, viz (1.) Whether it 
be lawful for a young Lady to pray 
for a Husband ? (2) A Lady de- 
fires to know whep (he ſhall have 


4 Husband ? (3) 1s it better to 


live ſingle, or marry ? are an- 
ſwerd with that Ingenuity 
and Reaſon, (1 Ingredient 
ſeldom found in the Gallymau- 
fries our Sctiblers generally 
dreſs out for publick view) 
that it cannot but bring the 
extremeſt Satisfaction to any 
one that pretends with any Ju- 
ſtice to value himſelf as a Man 
of Wit and Senſe. 

In the ſeveral Volumes I 
find the Society endeavouring a 
farther Diverſion of the Witty, 


by ſeveral Eſſays in Poetry, in 


anſwer to Queries ſent them in 
Rhime; this being indeed the 
neceſſary reſult of their firſt 
Promiſes, of anſwering all 
manner of Queſtions. In this, 
as well as in all "their other 
Performances, the Society pro- 
poſe to themſelves the Service 
of Religion: And 1 hope the 


Wits will not wholly condemn 


them for pretending to Poetry 


and Piety at once, ſince tho 


Quarles has ſcandaliz'd Devo- 


tion with wretched Verſe, yet 


Beaumont Pſyche, exc. that ad- 
mirable · Poem Spencer's Fairy 
© een, deſign'd an Encomium 
on all the noble Train of Ver- 

: tues; 
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tunes; the Steps to the Temple, 
and other Verſes of Craſhaw, 
ho was commended by the 
XJ incomparable Cowley ; nay, the 
= Plagues of Egypt, the Para- 
WE phraſe on Iſaiah, and other 
Pindaricks of Cowley himſelf, 
ſhew, that Poetry is never ſo 
elevated and fine, as when 
employ'd on Subjects of that 
nature. Nay, Virtue is ſo far 
from not being the proper Sub- 
ject of Poetry, that nothing 
elſe, indeed, is: For, if we 
believe the beſt of Poets and 
Criticks, and examine the 
Rules laid down by them for 
both Dramatick and Epick 
Poeſy, we ſhall find, that the 
Aim and End of the firſt, is 
to reward Virtue, and puniſh 
Vice; and the buſineſs of the 
latter is, not only to draw its 
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to make them ſucceſsful as 
the Piety of Æneas (and moſt, 
if not all of his Trojan Compa- 
nions) in Virgil; of Godfrey of 
Eulloign, Tancred, and * Rinaldo 
exc. in Taſſo; of David, Jona- 


fy. So that I have reaſon to 
conclude, that that Poet, who 
pretends to write without this 
Aim, is either ignorant in his 
Art, or guilty of perverting 
its ſacred Laws. All this being 
thus evident, the more equal 
Readers will, 1 queſtion not, 
be very well pleas d, when 
they ſee this Society in lofty 
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Characters truly virtuous, but - 


than, ec. in Cowley, may ſatiſ- 


47 
numbers preſenting à formal 
Challenge to Vice: and as two 
Oppoſites are beſt diftingaiſh'd 
when ſet together, ſo here a 


Vice in one Column, and its 
contrary Virtue in another, 
muſt render the firſt as odious, 
as it really is, and enhance, if 
not the Beauty, yet the Eſ- 
teem of the latter. To per- 
form this with the more Force 
and Majeſty, the Society have, 
with a great deal of Reaſon, 
made choice of Spencers Stan- 
za: This new Project for the 
promotion of Religion is con- 
fin d only to one Virtue and 
one Vice at a time, that the 
other half of the Faper may 
be free to anſwer ſuch Queries 
that are ſent them in verſe, 
as ſhall any way merit. to be 
taken notice of: 
Before I diſmiſs this Point, 
I think my ſelf oblig'd to make 
ſome Remarks on the Poetry 
this Society have already gra» 
tify'd the World withal, be- 
cauſe fome, that with no little - 
Ardour afpire to, the Name of 
Criticks, have been pleas'd to 
paſs none of the moſt favoura- 
ble Judgments upon it. I con- 
feſs indeed theſe Sparks are 
not ſo kind, as to give us any 
Reaſon for their Procedure 
in this Affair, or to diſcover 
thoſe Defects they have found 
out, ſuppoſing that their Ar- 
bitrary Sentence is ſufficient to 
prove a Guilt ; perhaps that 
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For the Character of Rinaldo is virtuous, not withſtanding his 
Amour with Armida, which was the effect of her Enchantments more 
than bis Inclinations. His Repentance of this Failing, his Prayer on 
Mount Olivet, before his attacking the enchanted Foreſt, and the reſs 
of his Actions, juſtify my placing bis in this Number. 
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may be of great value with 
thoſe who blindly depend upon 
their Judgment ; but we that 
are ſo arrogant to believe an 
Ipſe dixit no proof, mult take 

e liberty to queſtion their 
Deciſion as very partial. 

I wiſh theſe mighty Criticks 
had given us ſome Standard for 
the Excellence of Copies of 
Verſes, or had rang'd them 


* under ſome of the known 


Heads ; nay, tho' they had ran 
as far as the Diviſion of Pla- 


0: for then I could with the 


more eaſe have made an Exa- 
mination of them, and have 
obviated thoſe Objections they 
had made. But when Men 
ſpeak at random, without giv- 
ing any reaſon for what they 
ſay, it is ſufficient to be as po- 
fitive in our Denial as the 


were in their Affirmation; tis 
not being as convincing as it is. 


But to ſhew the World that 
I am not afraid to bring the 
Poetry of the Society to the 


Teſt, I ſhall, according to what 


Standard I ſhall think juſt 


(ſince they have given me none) 
examine it, what that Impar- 


tiality which becomes not only 
an Hiſtorian, but a Critick. 


Every one that has ever eſſay' d 


as 


any thing in Verſe, cannot bug | 
be ſenſible of the Difficulty of | 


bringing every part to that 


Decorum which is neceſſary for 
the Beauty and Perfection of 
that way of writing; without 
which, as + Cicero obſerves, 
there are not a few Faults & 
break into Poeſy as well as 
Proſe. What this neceſſary | 
Decorum is, may be gather'd' 
partly from Horace in his Art 
of Poetry; to avoid Obſcurity, | 
Trifling, Bombaſt, Meanneſs 


both of Thought and Expreſ- 
fion, and affected Copiouſneſs, 
which is a ſpinning out a 
Thought into various and ſyno- 
nimous Expreſſions » and this 


laſt Claudian is very much given | 


to, notwithſtanding the Cha- 
racer Sxaliger gives him. 


If we can't find the Society 


guilty of any of theſe Faults, 
1 thipk (by ſo good an Autho- 
rity as Horace) we may con- 
clude their Poetry cavil'd at 
without any juſt Reaſon, But 
I ſhall confine my ſelf to one 


Copy of Verſes, which was 


writ to the Author of the late 
Paſtoral Poem; for tho' the 
Poetry they have as yet pub- 
liſh'd be not very voluminous, 
yet the Examination of all 
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| * In his third Book, De optimo ſtatu Civita tis. 
+ Ut in Vita, ſic in Oratione nihil eſt difficilius, quam quid de- 


ceat videre: i appellant Græci, nos Decorum. 


Hujus 


ignoratione non modo in Vita, ſed ſzpiſlime in Poemate & Oratione 
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1 — Brevis eſſe laboro, 

Obſcurus ſio; ſectantem levia nervi | 
Deficiunt, Animique profefſus grandia turget, 
Serpit humi tutus nimium, timiduſque Procellz; 
Qui variare cupit rem prodigaliter unam, 
Delphinum ſilvis appingit, fluctibus aprum. 


Would 
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would take up more room than 
1 can ſpare; and out of one or 
two Examples, a Judgment 
may be made of the reſt. In 
the foreniention'd Poem, I am 
ſure there is nothing that falls 
under any any of thoſe Errors I 
have ſet down ; there is a Poe- 
tical Genius ſhines all thro" 
them, the Thought and Ex- 


preſſion admirably match'd, like 
a noble Soul in a beautiful Bo- 
dy; nay, ſomething nearer a- 
kin to each other, and neaer* 
of a nature. But before I ſay 
more of them, Il tranſcribe 


'em; which will not, I'am 


us be ingrateful to the Rea» 
er. 


Yes —by each Fountan, River, Stream, and Grove, 


By all the pleaſant Haunts the Muſes love, 
By them themſelves, and great Apollo too, 
Til ſwear I hardly lo ve them more than you. 


Say, Dear Unknown, what is't that charms me ſo? 


What ſecret Nectar thro' thy Lines does flow? 

What deathleſs Beauties in thy Garden grow ? 
Immortal Wit in Natare's eaſieſt Dreſs, 

A Paradiſe rais din a Wilderneſs. 

Tho harſh thy Subject, haggard, and unkind, 


And rough as bitter Blaſts of Northern Wind, 


Thy Divine Spirit corrects each ruder Sound, 
And breaths delicious Zephirs all a- round. 


Thus can our Kindred Art, and Painters Care, 
| Make even Storms look beautiful and fair. 


But whilſt 1 praiſe, I muſt accuſe thee too, 


| When thou hadſt done ſo much, no more to do: 


When to the Brink of Boyne thy Hero came, 
There to break off the Chace of him and Fame. 
Where had been Albion now, had he thus ſtood; 
But ng - in another Sea of Blood? © 

To leave him when, the Floods crept ſoft along, 
And ſilver Boyne liſtned to hear thy Song; 

To hear the Naids ſing what thou doſt write, 
As when ſhe roſe to ſee thy Hero fight : 

See him all oer with ſpringing Laurels ſpread, 
And all his Angel Guard around his Head. 
This wields his flaming Sword — the Rebel: fly 3 
And that the fatal. Ball puts gently by: 

Which Britain's mighty Genius ſhook to ſee, © 
And trembled at the Danger more than he. 
This, ſweeteſt Bard, hadſt thou proceeding ſung, 
How had the Woods, how had the Valleys rung L 
And Pollio's learned Muſe, who ſits avs 

The Shepherd's Admiration, and their Love, 
Had deign'd thee Smiles, as all the World eſteem, 
Which dares not ſure diſlike what 8 him, 
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What 


What can be more fine and 
fweet than theſe Veries ? What 
more poetical ? What more 
correct? And if at = other 
time their Poetical Anſwers 
come not up to theſe, there 
are bel reaſons for it: 
iff, Becauſe ſeveral Queries are 


ſent in Verſe, which would be 


more to the purpoſe in Proſe; 
for there are Subjects not ſo 
proper for Verſe. 24ly, Be- 


cauſe they deſign'd em othet- 


wiſe; as for example, Burleſque, i 


which in its kind. is very witty 
and pleaſant. Byt then the 
Epithalamium in Vol. I. p. 473-18 
very fine. And laſtly, when 


the Subject is not ſo yoble, as. 1 


that of this, which merited no 
leſs than the Society has ſaid 


of it. J cannot omit one Epi- 


gram, which is this: 


Whatever borrow'd Lines our Works have ſuo vun, 
This we dare ſwear, that thine are all thy own. 


i find ſcarce one in Martial 
comparable to this, except Pau- 
per Cinna vult videri, exeſt pau- 
per; Martial too often playing 


upon words, which tho' more 


tolerable in Latin than Engliſh, 
yet I cannot bring my Palate 
to reJiſlh. The Virtues of an 
Epigram are a #ilucid Shortneſs 
and an Acumen, which is the 
Soul, Life, and Spirit of an 
Epigram, without which tis 
flat and inſipid. Nor can 1 
endure a long Introduction to 
that, which lies within the nar- 
row compaſs of a word or two; 


the Wit of theſe being not ſuf- 


ficient to recompenſe the Te- 
diouſneſs of the other : nor 
could I, till I ſaw this, ever 
with patience admit of any 
thing of that kind in Exzlih.” 

Upon the whole, ' think 


* 


that Character which Jalius 


Ceſar Scaliger gives of Claudian, 
is juſtly the Due of the Poe- | 
tical Member of the Society, 


viz. * That he is a great Poet, 
only bas ſometimes the di advan- 
tage of being oppreſs d with an un- 
poerical Subject; but even then 


ſupplies with his Wit the Defett of | 
the Matter, He is Maſter of a | 
happy Daring, and a good Fudg- 


ment; his Ornaments agretable, 
his Language clear and ex reſſtve, 


his Numbers ſmooth, but not af- | 


fefted ; his Thoughts fall natural- 

ly in, without force | 
All I haye to add in this 

point (becauſe. I have not room 


for a long Critical Diſcourſe 


on Poetry) is, that they have 
not only attain'd all the Beau- 
ties of Verſe, but have alſo 
had in their eye the very End 
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In lib. 4. Poetices, Maximus Poeta Claudianus, ſolo Argu- 
mento ignobiliore oppreſſus, addidit de ingenio quantum deeft ma- 
. teriz. Felix eo Calor, Cultus non inviſus, temperatum Judicium, 
Nictio candida, Numeri non affeRati, acute Dicta muſta, fige ambi- 
tione. Lo Ido nat underſtand with what Fuſtice Scaliger urges the Ig. 
noblereſs of his Subjects or Argument, whon all he has writ is upon the 


vebleſt, as Gods, Irinsss, and Conſuli. 


and 
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and Aim of Poetry; which 
= + Horace divides into three 
Is parts, Pleaſure, Profit, and 
== both together: but he con- 
= cludes the laſt to be the. || beſt, 
which comprizes both the plea- 
. ant and the profitable. , Some 
one of theſe Ends, if not all, 
are obſervable in all their Poe- 
try I have yet ſeen. 

I ſhall conclude the Second 
Part of this Hiſtory, with a De- 
fence of their Complaiſance 
for the Fair Sex, in anſwering 
their Queries, which has been 
extremely reſented. by the its, 
and other Emulators of. the 
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7 Society, who have themſelves 
e- obviated the main Objections 


7 of theſe Sparks that hate the 
t, Fair Sex, becauſe'they are theit 
2 Slaves 1 believe; and tis pity 
u- they are not ſo generous to ſet 
en their Names to their Queries, 
of that the Ladies might know their 


Haters. In the Mercury I men- 
tion'd there is this Query ſent 
them —“ Whether it does not 
* weaken the Credit of the 
* Athenian Mercury, that the 
Authors of it deſcend: to ſuch 
* a pitiful Employment, as to 
* take notice of. Feminine Imper- 
* tinences? To which the So- 
ciety anſwer, That they ate trou- 


ve bled with ten, perhaps an hundred 
u- Maſculine Impertinences for 
Io one Feminine. (They might 


have added this Query to the 
Number) Whereas on the. other 
ſide they haus Latters from. the 
Ladies, Without the boaſted Ad- 
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of fo great concern, and carry o 
much weight, that they dare not, 
without conſoderable Time and 
Thought, attempt their Anſwer. 
The Society proceeds farther 
in the ſame Mercury; in this 
manner : — For meddling with 
Queſtions of Love, Courtſhip, 
and Marriage, we might ſay, ue 
deſagn'd thereby to mingle the Dul- 
ce and the Utile. And a little 
after: But we ſcorn to excuſe 
what needs it nor, but rather 
ought to be glory d in; ſince tho! © 
ſome things of this nature may bi 
pure Mattersof Gallantry,yet theri 
are very many Queſtions, whith not 
only have an influence on the Hap- 
pineſs of particular Men, and the 
Peace of Families, but even the 
Good and Welfare of larger Socie- 
ties,and the whole Commonwealth; 
which conſiſit of Families and ſin- 
gle Perſons. | 
Tho this is ſufficient to j,uf- 
tify their aniwering the Ladies 
Queries, to any modetate and 
oonſidering Oppoſer; yet leaſt 
the reſt ſhould imagine that I 
beg the Queſtion, and that I 
take that for granted which 
they deny, I ſhall wave the 
Word of this Society, that che. 
have receiv'd ſeveral weighty e- 
ries,,&c. from them; and prove 
by undeniable Examples, both 
of the preſent and the paſt As 
ges, that the Women have as 
nice a-Senſe of things, and, as 
good Judgments too, as moſt 
Men. Tis true, that here-in 
England the Women. are kept 


4 vantages of Learning which are from all Learning, as the pro- 
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fane Vulgar were of old from 
the Myſteries of the antient 
Religions : and therefore are 
not generally ſo agreeable in 
Converſation to Men of Parts 
and Senſe, becauſe a new Dreſs, 
Dance, Play, Sc. is all they 
can diſcourſe of: tho' this is 
far from holding, even here in 
England, thro' all; for there are 
a great many, who in ſpite of 
the Tyranny of Cuſtom will 
ſteal ſome Minutes from the 
Needle to improve their Minds. 
And this Society without doubt 
will, with their Performances, 
invite a great many more to 
the ſame, when they ſhall ſee 
the Beauties of Philoſophy in 
ſo ſweet and eaſy a Dreſs: 
And then their Converſation 
would be far more agreeable 
to the wiſer part of the World, 
than the impertinent Chat too 
many (not by their own faults) 
are now guilty of. This is evi- 
dent to any Man that has ever 
been in France, and convers'd 
with the Women of the better 
Quality there, wheſe Appre- 
benſions are more quick, and 
diſcourſe upon any Subject, or 
in any Science, I will not. ex- 
cept the moſt profound Parts of 
Philoſophy, more 2 propos and 
ingenious than the Men ; their 
Wit and Notions are indeed 
extremely ſurprizing. 1 am 
confident, by the Acquaintance 
I have had the honour to have 
with ſome of the Refin'd of 


that Sex here, that our Fngliſh 


Women would not be inferiour 
to them in any Qualification of 
the Mipd, if they were but 
 bleſs'd with as happy an Edu- 
cation; nay, I am apt to think, 


they would as far ſurpaſs the 


French Ladiesin Knowledge as in 


Beauty. 
The entertaining Notions of 
Philoſophy are not the only 


Subjects of the Ladies Studies in 
Madam de Maintenon 


France ; 
will prove, that the weighty 
Movements of. State-Affairs are 
not above the Direction of 
that Sex: And ſhe that writ 
the Memoirs of the Court of 
Spain, ſhews that they are ca- 
pable of making politick Ob- 
ſervations on the niceſt Oc- 
currences. Madam Dacier is 
an extraordinary Proof, that 
the moſt crabbed Studies are 
not look'd into by them with- 
out the greateſt ſucceſs. Her 
Endeavours on Plautus, Terence, 
and Horace, ſhew that Women 
are capable of being as nice 
and critical Judges of Senſe 
and Learning as Men ; nay, 
thoſe Eſſays I have mention d 
of this French Lady, excell all 
that has been done in that 
kind, particularly all the pe- 
dantick Labours of thoſe plod- 
ding Jeſuits who have publiſh'd 


Notes upon the Claſſicx Au- 


thors, for the Uſe of the Dau- 
hin. I am not ignorant that 
ome will urge, that fhe was 
beholden to her Husband for 
thoſe upon Horace ; yet theſe 
Gentlemen cannot deny, that 
Plautus and 'Terence were pub- 
liſh'd when ſhe was yet Madam 
la Fevre. | 
I cannot but mention the 
Lady Donna Oliva Sabuco, rec- 
kon'd amongſt the greateſt 
Scholars; ſhe advancing in her 
Studies, c. to the end Spain, 
and the whole World, might 
receive ſome Advantage there- 
by, ſhe began a new and moſt 
| Inf e- 
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ingenious Method of Phy fick : 
She wrote to the moſt auguſt 
Philip II. to obtain the eſta- 
bliſhing of her Followers as the 
publick Phyficians. And in 
her Treatiſe call'd, The New 
Phyſick, ſhe learnedly, Dialogue- 
wiſe, cenſures the Phyfick of 
the Ancients. And moſt fa- 
mous Authors have fince laid 
claim to many things, - boaſting 
themſelves the firſt Diſcove- 
rers of them, whereof ſhe had 
full knowledge, and long before 
did publiſh them in her learned 
Books. 

For a farther Proof of this 
point, I ſhall, in a few words, 


W touch upon ſome of the emi- 


nent Women of Antiquity. I 
will paſs over the politick Se- 
miramis, the valiant and no leſs 
politick Thomiris Queen of Scy- 
thia, who not only engag'd Cy- 
rus, but overcame him, by out- 
witting him, deftroying him 
by his own Stratagem. Nor 
will 1 inſtance Sempronia, men- 


tion d by Saluſt, in his Catilines 


Conſpiracy, as learned and 
witty. Nor will J particula- 
rize the fifteen eminent Wo- 


men, who taught in the School 


of Pythagoras. All that will be 
neceſſary here, will be a ſhort 


Enumeration of fome of moſt. 


Ages; as Magaloſtrate, a Mif- 
treſs worthy of Acman a Lyrick 


Poet, who flouriſh'd in the 


27th Olympiad ; the often ce- 
lebrated Sappho, great in Ly- 
rick Elegy, and all manner 
of Poetry, in the 424 Olym- 
piad, with her Friend Erinna, 


and Contemporary Demophila; - 


Theano, the Wife of Pythagoras, 
both a Philoſophreſs and Poe- 
teſs, in the 55th Olympiad; 


but learned Princeſs. 


her Name. 
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Cleobulina, about tbe*7orh O- 
lympiad; Corinna Teleſtia Prax- 
illa, betwixt the Battel of Ma- 
rathon and the Peace of Antal- 
cidas ; Aſpaſia, between that 
Peace and the taking of Athens 
by Lyſander; Corniſicia among 
the Romans, Siſter to Cornificius 
the Poet, in the ſecond Year 
of the 184:h Olympiad ; Athe- 
nais, afterward Eudoxia, in the 
Reign of Theodoſius the younger; 
and Pulcheria, Siſter to the ſame 
Theodoſius. Among the modern 
Italians, Angela Daughter to 
Anthony de Nugaroles; Modeſta 
Lucretia Marinella, who writ a 
Poem on the Nobility of Wo- 
mankind; Olympia Clara, Mag- 
dalena Acciaiolia, Valeria Miat- 
nia; Anna Maria Schurman, 2 
Fleming. To theſe I might add 
of our own Nation, in the 
time of Henry VIII, Sir Thomas 
Moor's Daughter, who tranſla- 
ted ſeveral of her Father's La- 
tin Works; Mrs. Elizabeth Ca- 
rew, Mrs. Ann Aſcue, Mrs, Eli- 
zabeth Weſton : Nor muſt I for- 
get Queen Elizabeth her ſelf, 
who was not only a politick, 
And 


nearer our own Times, Mrs. 


Katherine Philips, commended 


by the great Cowley ; and of 
my own Knowledge, Mrs. Behn, 
who was not only an excellent 
poeteſs, but diſcours'd very re- 
finedly on apy Subject that 
came in her way, 1 could 
name another that ſurpaſſes all 
theſe, if I fear'd not to offend 
her Modefty, by publiſhing 


This is enough to ſatisfy the 
World, that the Society have 
advanc'd nothing but Truth in 
that Affirmation before quoted; 
„ 3 
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and therefore that their Defe- 
rence to the Fair Sex merits not 
that Condemnation ſome of 
the moroſer part- of the Town 
are pleas'd to give them. Nor 
is it at all derogatory to the 
Reputation of a Philoſopher, 
to meddle with Queſtions of 
Love, c. ſince the contem- 

lative aad refin'd Plato, and 
Socrates (to omit other Phila- 
ſophers) have writ ſo many 
ſoft things on that Subject, 
that Maximus Tirius, no {mall 
Admirer of Plato, ſays, + That 
he is amar'd to find Plato and 
Socrates baniſhing Homer out of 
their Cities, for containing light 
and amorous things, when they 
themſelves have writ far more 
light and amorouſly. 

"Yet I find this not objected 
by any of the Oppoſers of theſe 
Philoſophers, as a Crime or 
Defect; they being only here 
condemn'd by Tyrius, becauſe 
they forbid the reading of Ho- 
mer, for what they thought fit 
to mingle in their own Works. 

This ſhort View of their 
Performances makes it evident, 
what Advantage the Publick 
will reap from their Endea- 
yours, and how much; Know- 
ledge will be in a little time 
improv'd: For, as they very. 
modeſtly expreſs it, a diffuſing 
that Knowledge to many, which 
js already familiar to the Lear- 
ned, is an Improvement of it. 
1 will produce their own words, 
being a very moderate, and 
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much too civil Anſwer, which 
they give to a very conceited 
and impertinent Querift. The 


Query is this: N you pretend. A 
and yet m 
eſfect tell the World no more than ; 4 


to ſuch ſirange thi 
what we all kuow already? 


This Query, ſo worthy of 4 


Contempt and Laughter, de- 


ſerv'd no other Anſwer than 4 


Silence ; but after they had 
wittily rally'd it, they give a 
ſerious Return with a. great 


deal of "Ingenuity and Modeſty 1 


even to a fault, degrading both 
their Induſtry and Abilities, in 


terming what they do as a Re- 


preſentation of other Mens 
Thoughts; and that all the 
Improvement they make, is on- 


ly the communicating them to 


thoſe who knew em not be- 
fore. But 1 wrong them in 
not tranſcribing their own 
words, which are theſe: 

Tis true in ſome ſenſe, Nil 
* difflum quod non dictum prias : 
© The World is learned, and 


we wiſh it were more ſo; the 


« fineſt things that can be faid, 
© are little elſe than old Senſe 
with a new Turn: And if ye 
deny this, all the Orators in 
« it muſt ſtand: ſtill, and nei- 
ther Divines nor Lawyers get 
any more than our Atbenian 
Mercury. Yet till what one 
Man knows, another does 


not; and a diffufing Know- 


© ledge is a ſort of improving 
* of it, perhaps the beſt way. 
And a little after in the ſame 


— 


_— - * 
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+ Me non admiratio tantum habet, ſed etiam ſtupor, cum Plato- 
em & Socratem lego, Homerum Civitatibus ſais arcere, quod tam 
evia & laſcivia ſcriberet, xe. Et paulo poſ. Cum & Plato 


g Socrates levigra longe ipſi ſoripſere, &c. 


. Queſtion, 
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Queſtion, ——* Beſides, we are 
pretty confident, there are 
very many _ Queſtions here, 
« ſome of moment, which were 
never before publickly deci- 
* ded, eſpecially in . 
vhich is by far the moſt uſe- 
* ful part of Knowledge: And 
* *twould be no ſhame for us, 
+* ſhould we own our chief Aim 
* in this Devign — a on- 
* yey under a pleaſant Dreſs, 
© Notions of Virtue and Honour 


into the Commonalty, and ra- 
© ther make them better than wi- 


* ſer ; tho' indeed in one we do 
both, and, catinot dodbt in the 
mean while, but the cutious 
and ingenidus Spirits will ſel- 
dom take up our Paper, but 
they Il find ſomething or other 
* in't, that both may divert and 


* all 
£ and; that Reception which 


cludeèe with t 


by 
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© pleaſe them. For the leg 
_ © candid Judges, they have 


done all they can againſt it 
0 — . but avail nothing; 
* tlie Paper ſtill lives; and is 
« ſtill like to do ſo in ſpite of 

their Ill Nature, and 


we will fay the Deſign there- 


of deſerves. a 
- I have ud fit to con- 
is Quotation out 
of the Works of the Society, 
becauſe it is a Recapitulation 
of All that I have faid, both 
as to their Deſign and Perfor- 
3 with 4 fhort modeft 
Vindication of both, if not a 


| Fopherical  Aſſufince of its 
u 


ſurpaſſing all the Oppofitions 
it has or may meet with, 
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| AVING in the fiſt 
Part run thro' the Riſe 
and Advantages of this 


Society, in the Second their 
Performances that are already 
extant, with a much greater 
brevity than the Nobility and 
Copiouſneſs of the Subject re- 
.quir'd ; I ſhall here anticipate 
their future Endeavours, or at 
leaſt give the World a proſpect 
of thoſe beneficial Efforts it 
will ſoon be bleſt with, from 
the matchleſs Induſtry and 
Learning of the Athenian Socie- 
ty: which when compar'd with 
what has been already ſeen, 
will juſtly raiſe all Mens Ex- 
pectation of thoſe yet un- 
thought of Diſcoveries, the ſuc- 


ceſsful Progreſs of their La- 
bours will in time produce, 
when ſuch'great Attempts have 
been aim'd at, and effected in 


ſo little a time after their firſt. 


Riſe. 

Their Care ſeems to have 
been to provide Means for the 
Improvement of their Know- 
ledge (as I have obſerv'd in the 
Firlt Part) who had not the 
Abilities of Purſe, to arrive to 
a learned Education, and to 

urchaſe all thoſe voluminous 
ooks, which treat of thoſe ſe- 
veral Arts and Sciences which 
are requir'd to the compoſing 
a Scholar. This, tho' the Week- 
ly Mercuties would in time effect, 


yet more ſpeedily to occur ta 


the 
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the Impatience of ſome, who 
perhaps may be uneaſy 1n pe- 
ruſing ſo many things which 
tend to the Satisfaction of o- 
thers, to find amongſt them 
what themſelves deſire, the 
Society have taken care for the 
compiling a Book, entitled, 
The Toung Student's Library, 
containing the Subſtance and 
«© Pith of all that's valuable in 
moſt of the beſt Books prin- 
© ted in England, and in the 
foreign Journals from the 
« Year 1695. to this preſent 
time; to which will be added 
an Introduction to the uſe of 
© Books, in anew Eſſay upon all 
* ſorts of Learning, written by 
the Athenian Society. 

The Propoſals ſufficiently 
ſhew, that this Work is to be 
a Tranſlation from the Unzver- 
ſal Hiſtorical Bibliotheque, the 
Paris Journal des Scavans, the 
Acta Eruditorum Lypſia, the Gi- 
ornali de Litterali, and other fo- 
reign Journals; to which the 
Society will add what is moſt 
confiderable in the Extracts 


made by their own Country- 


men, that ſo (to uſe their own 
words) by going backward as 
well as forward, we may render 
our Account of Books compleat. 
The Preface to the Propoſals 
of Printing this Book, ſhews a- 
bundantly the Uſefulneſs of it; 
Extracts having receiv'd En- 
couragement from the Inge- 
nious of all Nations, ever ſince 
they have been ſet on foot, be- 
ing neceſſary not only for them 
who cannot go to the Price of. 
the Books themſelves, or have 
not time to peruſe ſo many 
large Volumes, but alſo for all 
ihe Learned, who in a little 
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time may here find the Deſign 
of every Book, and ſome Ob- 
ſervation in the Performance, 
from whence they may frame a 
Judgment what Book to buy, 


and what not, if they are not 


fully ſatisfy'd with it in little ; 
for the chief Force and Mat- 
ter of moſt Books lies in a lit- 
tle Compaſs, the ornamental 
Parts ot Language generally 
making up the: Bulk. But I 
ſhall give you a conciſe account 
of this Book from Mr. de ls 
Croſe's Works of the Learzed, who 


having been formerly an An- 


tagoniſt with the Society, on 
acceunt of Extracts, may rea- 
ſonably be ſuppos'd not to flat- 
ter any of their Performances, 
eſpecially in that kind: His 
Words are theſe in his Book 
for Fanuary, 1692. 

« It conſiſts (ſays he, of the 
* young Student's Library) of 
Abſtracts of Books in ſeveral 
Faculties, as Divinity, Criticks, 


* Hiſtory, Geography, Philoſophy, 


* Law, Phyſick, &c. many of 
* which are collected out of the 
journal des Scavans of Paris 
and the Univerſal Bibliotbeque, 
and, as 1 hear, accurately 
* tranſlated; but the moſt con- 
* {iderable, tho* not the biggeſt . 
© Patt, are two original Pie- 
* ces: The firſt is written by 
* a Divine, a Member of the 
* Athenias Society, Who has ſpent 
© ſeveral Years in the Study of 
© the Hebrew Tongue, and 
* thews a great deal of Learf- 
ing and Piety, in maintain- 
ing the Antiquity of the 
« Point-Vowels againſt Lewis 
* Capel and his Followers; he 


« pretends they are at leaſt 
* antient as Ezra. 


* The. 
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© The ſecond Original Piece 


© is an Eſſay upon all ſorts of 
© Leatning, as Divinity, Phy- 


* ſick, Hiſtory, Poetry, Geometry, 
Architecture, Muſicł, Civil Law, 
© Canon Law, Opticks, Dialling. 
Thus far Monſ. de la Croſe: 
And I have nothing to add of 
the main Subſtance of the Book, 
but that there will be two Eng- 
liſh Abſtracts added by the So- 
ciety, andthatthey will, as the 
Prapoſals inform me, ſuper- 
viſe the Tranflations; but of 
theſe things you'll be farther 


inform'd in the Preface to it, 


which is now almoſt finiſh'd. 
And I'll only add this Remark, 
That the Abſtract of the Worts 
| of the Learned wholly owes its 
Riſe and Progreſs to this So- 
ciety, all things of that nature 
| having been entirely forgotten 
in England, .tho' of ſuch great 
| uſe, as appears at large in the 
Preface to the Firſt Volume, 
and J ſuppoſe will be yet ſet 
in a clearer Light in that 
Monthly Account of Books, 

I ſhall ſay no more of the 
- main Body of the young Stu- 
dents Library (which will con- 
tain the Subſtance of above an 
hundred Volumes, moſt in Fo- 
lio) but I cannot _ paſs over 
the Original Piece of the He- 
brew Points, it being a thing of 
that vaſt conſequence, that on 
it all the Chriſtian Faith de- 
pends; for if there were no 
Points, the Certainty of Scrip- 
ture is quite out of doors: It 


cConſiſts of thirteen Sheets of 


Faper, and bears this Tile. 


A Diſcourſe concerning the Anti. 
100 and Original of the Points, 


owels, and Accents that are tament evidencing. it ſelf to 


Ip about it, 


plac d in the Hebrew Bible: 


* The whole is divided into 
* two Parts: the firſt Part con- 


* ſiders the Opinions of Elias | 
* Levita, Ludovicus Capollus, Dr. 
for the 


Walton and others, 
Novelty of the Points; ſhew- 
ing the improbability of their 
* Conceits,, that the Maſorires 
* of Tiberius pointed the Text, 
* from the Silefice of the Jews 
their Teſtimonies 
* againſt it, the Unfitneſs of 
© the Time, Place and Perſons 
of late aſſign'd for the In- 
vention of the Points; from 
* the nature of the Maſora, and 
of the Maſoretic Notes upon 
* the Verſes, Words. Letters, 
* Vowels and Accents of the 
* Old Teſtament ; their Ob- 
* ſervations on all the kinds of 
* the Keri-u, Ketib; the words 
© written full or defective; the 
* Ittur Sopherim, the Tikhun So- 
« pherim, and the reſt of whe 
* Parts of the Maſora, and from 
other Conſiderations. The 
* ſecond Part proves the An- 
* tiquity, Divine Original and 
Authority of the preſent 
* Punctuation, by the Teſtimo- 
ny of Jews and Chriſtians, 
the univerſal Confent of all 
© Nations which receive the 
* Scriptures, their quiet Poſ- 
« ſeſſion of the — tis 
now appointed by Preſcription 
* from Age to Age: The 
* Vowels (an effential part of 
© Speech) oft expreſt by the 
* Panctuation only. The Ob- 


*« ſcurity of the Scripture with- - 


* out Points, which yet was 
© commanded! to' be wriffen 
very plainly. The' Old Tef- 


* be 
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«© be the Word of God, in and 
by the Punctuatien only; the 
« Anomalies thereof manifeſt- 
t ing its Antiquity, The Pro- 
* miſe of Chriſt, Mat. 5.18. 
« That nothing (hall be loſt out of 
the Law and the Prophets, where- 
of the Points are ſo great a 
part. The manifeſt Abſur- 
a Ger of the contrary Opt- 
nion, and other Conſidera- 
« tions; together with Anſwers 
to ſeveral Objections, of Eli- 
4s Levita, Ludovicus Capellus. 
* Dr. Walton and others againſt 
* their Antiquity, ſuch are the 
© Teſtimonies of ſome Jews a- 
bout the Points: The un- 
* pointed Copy of the Law, 
* ſo kept in the Synagogue : 
* The Silence of the. ancient 
Cabaliſtical Writings of the 
«* Miſhna and Talmads about 
them: The LXX and Chab 
* dee Paraphraſe reading other- 
ways tban our Punctuation 
$ direts; The Samaritan Cha- 
* racer (ſuppos'd to be the 
* antient Hebrew) never poin- 
* ted: The Novelty of their 
Names, the Superfluity of 
$ their Numbers, the Poſſi- 
«* bility of preſerving. the 
Sound without the Shapes, 
and of reading the Bible 
without Points (as well as the 
* Rabbinical Commentaries, the 


s Talmuas, and other Oriental 


* Languages are read without 
them) by the Help of the 
* Matres leclionis, or Letters E- 
vi, a, h, v, 4, by the Scope of 
$ the Place, exc. The Silence 
of Ferom, and the Fathers a- 
bout them; the Opinion of 


divers modern Divines, both: 


« Papiſts and Proteſtant, a. 
' gainſt the Antiquity of the 


* Shapes of the preſent Punc- 
* tuation ; the Keri, à, Ketib, 
being about the Letters, and 
never about the Points, an 
the like. : 
This bare Tranſcription of 
the Contents of this Original 
Piece (a Sight of ſome Sheets 
of which my Bookſeller, by 
his Intereſt, procur'd me) uw 
ſufficient to ſhew of what great 
uſe it will be, not only to all 
Divines, but alſo to every one 
who is Curious in Enquiry into 
the Original Texts of Sacred 


Writ, a Study as much above 


all others, as the Soul is above 
the Body. The Conſequen- 
ces of this Treatiſe are, as I 
have remark'd, no leſs than the 
Authority and Certainty of 
Chriſtian Faith: For, as An- 
tonius Rodolphus Cvallarius, 
ſpeaking of the Antiquity of 
the Points, thus pleads for 

them, ſaying, That hey, who 
are of the contrary Opinion, do not 
only make doubtful the Authority 
of the Scriptures, but wholly pluck 
it up by the Roots; for without 
the Vowels and Notes of Diſtinc- 
tion it has nothing firm and cer- 
tain, And this is ſufficient to 
ſhew the Neceſſity and Uſeful- 
neſs of this Undertaking, and 


how ſeaſonable a Treatiſe of 


this Nature is, to obviate the 
Objections of the 'Atheiſts of 
this Age, that we may give a 
loofe to our Fancies in Belief, 
fince there is nothing of Cer- 
tainty in the Bible it ſelf. And 


if this Ground prevail'd, it 


would eaſily reduce us all to 
that part of Hobbiſm, of veer- 
ing with every Wiad which 
blows, and changing our Reli- 
gion as often as Fortune ſhould 

8 gur 
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our Princes to different Per- 
ſuaſions. As for the Perfor- 
mance of this Divine in this 
piece, the Contents ſhew, that 
he has taken notice of 
which can be rais'd againſt the 
Opinion he defends; and the 
many Years he bas given him- 
ſelf to the Study of the Hebrew 
and Original Tongues, as well 
as all the Rabbinical Learn- 
ing, leave no doubt but that 
Performance is equal to the 
Nobleneſs of the Subjet. And 
according to my ſmall Judg- 
ment in that way, if I may 
' be allow'd to gueſs at the reſt 
by what 1 have ſeen, he has 
done it with a great deal of 
Strength of Judgment, Force, 
and Evidence of Argument, 
and Profoundneſs of Skill. 
*T was the Saying of a Great 
Man, that he would eaſily tell 
the Progreſs any one would 
make in any Science, if he 
knew but the Value he had 
for it; for earneſt Deſire ſtirs 
up indefatigable Induſtry, the 
Mind being never ſatisfy'd till 
jt has obtain'd that to which 
it was born, by the high Eſteem 
and Value it has conceiv'd of 
it. And no Man could have a 
greater Eſteem for any Know- 
ledge than this Divine had for. 
this, as the chief and obliga- 


tory Study of Men of his Cha- 


racer, who were to give the 
true and genuine ſenſe of Scrip- 
ture to the Souls he directed, 
under the pain of Woe at the 
laſt Tribunal; which could ne- 
ver be ſatisfactorily done by 
depending entirely upon the 
Word of other Men, without 
an Ability of conſulting the 
Key of thoſe ſacred Myſteries 


/ 


it ſelf, I mean the Origina 
Text. And tis to be won- 
der'd, as well as complain'd 
of, that ſo many of our Di- 


all vines, thro' a criminal Supine- 
neſs, do too much negle& this 
which our 
Divine has imploy'd ſeveral 


neceſſary Study, 


years in; ſo much was his Care 
and Zeal for the Honour and 
Vindication of the Chriſtian 
Religion (by placing it on a 
firm Foundation) and the Good 
not only of thoſe Souls under 
his Charge, but alſo of all others 
who will make any Improve- 
ment of his Labours; which, 
by what has been ſaid, may ve- 
ry well be concluded to be ac- 
curate and elaborate, and con- 
ſequently abundantly ſatisfac- 
tory. Andit were to be wiſh'd 
that the ſame Great Man 
would oblige the World with 
thoſe other Pieces of Rabbi- 
nical Learning which he men- 
tions in theſe Sheets, having 
in theſe I now ſpeak of anſwer'd 
what has never been attemp- 
ted in Engliſh. 

Nor has any Proſpect of any 
preſent or future Advantage 
to his Intereſt ingag'd him in 
this laborious Work, he hav- 
ing generouſly given the Co- 
py to the Undertaker without 
the leaſt Gratuity. And in- 
deed his other Virtues are as 
well ſorted to his Chatacter, as 
theſe I have ſpoke of ; for he 


has learn'd that Divine Leſ- 


ſon our bleſſed Saviour incul- 
cated to his Followers, ſay- 
ing, Learn of me, for I am meek 
and humble of Heart. How 


charming and excellent ſoever 


this Leſſon be, yet alas tis 
follo w'd by a very few; and 
Pride 
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pride is never more viſible 
than in thoſe whoſe Province 
'tis to preſs this admirable Doc- 
trine of Humility ; Learning, 
that ſhould teach them to know 
themſelves better, general! 


tranſporting them to an inſuf- 


ferable Contempt to the reſt 
of Mankind: but here it. has 
met with a happy Temper, an 
innate Modeſty, and a ſweet 
agreeable Afﬀability to all 
Men; Aa. Charity not ſtinted 
to Factions, Parties, or Reli- 
gions, but univerſal, like that 
of the firſt Inſtituter of our 
Holy Religion; knowing very 
well that the Perfection of 2 
Chriſtian Life is a ſtrict Imi- 
tation of our Maſter and 
Founder. How admirably has 
our bleſſed Lord drawn the 
corrupt Nature of too many 
of our hot-headed Zealots, in 
that Parable of the good Sa- 
maritan Every one paſs'd by 
the wounded Stranger; the ve- 
ry Prieſts gave him not one 
eye of regard. as not worthy 
a Look of the Choſen, till the 
Samaritan (a People rejected by 
the 7eus as the moſt infamous 
and wicked) came and bound 


up his Wounds, and took that 


care of him. which Humanity 
requir d. I know too many, 
who profeſs a great deal of 


Religion, and glory i» the Name 


of Piety, who will let a near 
Relation, if of another Per- 
ſuaſion, 
what his ſupernumerary Ser- 
vants enjoy. This is ſtill more 
odious in the Cl-rgy, who 
ſhould gain Proſelytes more by 
Affability and Meekneſs, ne- 
ceſſary Ingredients to the Com- 
poſition of their Character, 


periſh for want of 


and not by Fire and Brimſtone, 
Cruelty beyond the Barbarity 
even of Cannibals, for an ac- 
cidental Misfortune of Edu- 
cation. Mildneſs may win them 
to give ear to the Truth, but 
ſuch an Inhumanity (not to 
ſay unchrriſtian Hardneſs) 
makes all they can ſay come 
with the prejudice of being 
deliver'd by one who is not of 
Chriſt, . ſince he has given a 


clear contrary Mark of his 


Diſciples, This ſhort Di- 
greſſion ſhews the Excellence 
of thoſe Virtues this Reverend 
Divine has made à part of 
himſelf, much more noble 
Qualifications than that extra- 
ordinary one of his Learning. 
I am ſorry that my Ignorance 
of his perſonal Converſation 
ſhould concur with my Inabi- 
lity to deprive the Reader of a 
farther, tho' imperfect account 
of this Divine. 
Before I paſs from the Young 
Student's Library, I think, to 
make my Account the Per- 
fecter, it will not be imperti- 
nent if I inſert here a view of 
that Emblem which is pro- 
mis'd to be prefix'd toit, of the. 
Athenian Society, with an Ex- 
planation of it; a Sight of 
which I procur'd at the En- 
graver's: and both the Society 
and Bookſeller will, I hope, 
pardon me for making it pub- 
lick before its time, ſince tis 


here mention'd out of Honour 


to their Deſign. 

The Copper-Plate is of a 
good Size, and is thus divided; 
above the Society in an Oval 
is writ, The Athenian Society: this 
Oval is ſupported by two An- 
gels, from whence falls down 
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2 Curtain of Lawn over the 
Faces of the twelve Members 
of the Society, who with Pa- 
pers on the Table, and Pens in 
their Hands, fir all equally in 
a direct Line, every one dxeſt 
in the diſtindive Habits of the 
ſeveral Sciences, under which 
the Queries they have underta- 
ken to anſwer, do fall, as 
the Divine, Phyſician, Ma- 
thematician, Philoſopher, Lawyer, 
Poet, &c. 
of the Table the ſeveral Que- 
riſts preſent themſelves with 
their Notes, for Reſolution of 
their Difficulties ; in' a Corner 
hard by firs a Monkey (ex- 
preſſing the Quality of the In- 
terlopers by his apiſh Nature) 
with the Claw of a Cat whom 
he holds faſt in his Embraces, 
endea vouring to pull ſome Nuts 
out of a Fire, with this Label 
coming out of his Mouth, Vi- 
vitur ex rapto, that is. I live by 
Theft; the Interlopers having 
endeavour'd' to rob he firſt 
Undertaker of, his ſubſiſting 
by that Project which he firſt 
ſet a foot and brought to per- 
fection, and therefore merit 
that Character of living on 
the- Spoils of their Neigh- 
bours. At the four Corners 
are four Cities, Athens (where 


on a Pinnacle is placd an Owl. 


facred to Minerva) Rome, Ox- 
ford, Cambridge; in the two firſt 


At the other ſide 
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of which Learning once flou- 
riſh'd, in the two laſt does 


now. On the top of all the 


Emblem is 


plac'd a Raven, 
for ſeveral Reaſons ; 


firſt be. 


cauſe the Raven was the firit 
Projector of the Deſign, and 4 
that therefore is a proper 


Place for him to diſcover the 5 
Approachers of the Cuckoo's 


who come to invade his Neſt; 


and, Secondly, becauſe tis the 
Nature of thoſe Birds to have 
always a Centinel aloft to 
view all the Avenues and Ap- 
proaches of its Enemies: tho? I 
never heard of an Owl riding 
on a Raven's Back, till ſome 
Modern Authors, who reſolv'd 
to invert: Nature, as well as 
deſtroy all Religion, diſco- 
verd the Secret, and never- 
till-then known Sympathy be- 
twixt thoſe two Birds, ſo much 
that one would carry: the other 
ai Pick-a:pack, a- Pick- a- pack. 
But I muſt paſs: from theſe E- 
mulators, or rather Copiers 
of George- Turd Wit to proceed 
in my Account. 

Below the Emblem is plac'd 
the Explanation, marked with 
ſeveral Letters, which refer to 
the ſame in the ſevera} Parts 
of the Portraiture, To begin 
and obſerve the Order 1 find 
them in, (4) directs to the 
twelve Members of the Socie- 
ty, with theſe Vetſes. 


Behind the Scenes ſit mighty Wes 

Nor are we known, nor will we. be; 
| The World, and we exchanging thus, a 
While we find Chat ſor them, they Work ſor us. 


\ 


B, 


F Athenian SOCIETY, 


B. C. D. , refer to the Queriſts in this Order 


B. (1.) D'ye ſee that Lady in the Mask ? Bo of 
| We'll tell you what ſhe comes to a1, 
Tho an uncanſcionable Task ; 
'Tis hew her Lover faſk to bind, 
Falſe as her ſelf, falſe as the faithleſs Wind. * 
#3 (2.) That other brings her Favourite Flea, 
With Golden Eetters, Lock and key; 
Ft has à Sting aur Thoughts does crave, 
only a Tongue. as other Females have. 
D. (3.) Thinking our Notians tea. jejune. 
Soma take their Aim at Madam Moon; 
Some bring hard Queries, which we crach, 
And throw ihe gazing World, the Kernel; back. 
E. (4.) Here's honeſt Tar, who weuld. his Crown afford, 
Mere be paid off, e er he returns Abroad, 
To know what he muſt ask in vain, 
When we ſhall beat the French again ? 5 
F. (F.) Euclid, where art, tha 'rurgs before deſpair d, 
Now may.ſt thou have my Circle ſquar d; 
But Art is long, and thou muſt-ſtay, 
Nor Rome was built, nor Athens in a Day. 
G. (6) We know, Sir, but too well, your Caſe ; 4 
Some powerful. Faction right or wrong embrace, 
Or ſtarve and die without a Place. 
H. C Avid, you. Rout of, noiſy Fel. 
Once more. ——— you are not in our Rules; 
Could we but pleaſe the Learned few 
Which ſend jrom. far, we could diſpenſe with )en. 
| (8.) Whither loſs Wretches, whither would you run f 
By, Guilt, or by unhappy Love, updone! ry 
WWhas need you. periſh or deſpair, 
If. you'd have Aid, an Angel ſbeus you whore, 


j 


. 
- 


K. (9,). 
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(. 2) Ta ſeveral Lady Queriſts. 
(.) Referring to the Aſtronomers and Aſtrologers. 
(4.) Referring to ſome Queries of that nature ſent by Seamen. 
(5.) Referring to Mathematical Queries. | 
(6.) Referring to the Parſon's Queries, | 
(J.) In reference to the Croud of impertinent Queriſts. 
(.) This Stanza has reference to thoſe that go to hang of 
kill themſelves, who in the Emblem are directed by an Angel 
to apply themſelves to the Society. ; 


(9.) Refers 
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(.) This Query's 
He only asks, D'ye t 
Tet would crowd in, tho juſt by th Door, 


* 


E underſtood, 
ink his Coffee good ? 


Or vow'd he'd take our Letters in no more. 


(ie.) Theſe dainty Nuts I muſt not loſe, 


Nor burn my Pau. F your leave, dear Puſs, 


If thoſe that put them there enquire, 


"Twas you, not 1, that rob d the Fire; 


How ſweet i; Interlopers Hire! | c 
(II.) All England's Rarities are gather d here, 


From unknown Earth, Fire, Water, Air; 
Thouſands agree in ſuch a glorious Striſe, 
Or elſe a moment's Work would laſt a Liſe. 
> CI.) With Beak and Talons I inſeſt 
' Thoſe Cuckoos that invade my Neſt; 
And if Minerva yet ſupply | 
My antient Gift in Prophecy, 1 | 
All Scabb'd and Old they in ſome hollow Tree ſhall die. 


I. am ignorant who deſign'd 
this Emblem, as well as who 
compos'd the Verſes I have 
here quoted : which tho' they 
come not up to thoſe of this 
Society, yet naturally enough 


expreſs what they are defign'd 


for, perhaps much, better than 
if they had been in loftier 
Numbers ; Emblematiſts ſeldom 


thinking it proper to regard. 


the Majeſty of Stile and 


Thought, when their Aim is 


only a bare narratory Expli- 
cation. This any one, who 
has conyers'd with that kind of 
Writing, will grant; and that 
Bock of Emblems, made upon 


the Emperors, confirms my 
Poſition : So that the Poet (as 


every Writer ought). conſi- 


der'd here the nature of the 
thing he writ, and adapted his 
Thought, Numbers, and Lan- 
guage to the Suhject. 

Having thus given you an 
Account of the Young Students 
Library, I ſhall proceed to the 
other things of as great, if not 
greater conſequence, as a new 
Syſtem of) experimental Philo- 
ſophy upon the fout Elements; 
tho' this will be ſome while be- 
fore it ſee the World, both be- 
cauſe time will be taken for 
the immediate Experiments, 


(9) Refers to Mr. Smith the Coffee-Man, who ſo far contri- 


butes to this Aﬀair, as receiving all the Queries, 


ing them to this Society. 


and convey- 


(.) Referring to what I ſaid before. of the Monkey's mak- 
Ing uſe of the Cat's Foot to pull the Nuts out of the Fire; 


(II.) Relating to Natural and Artificial 


&c. of which immediately. 


Rarities of England, 


(12) This refers to the Raven on the Top of all, an Ac- 
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3hd alſo becauſe this new Pro- 
ject of the artificial and natu- 
ral Rarities of England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, with the 
Foreign Plantations thereunto 
belonging, will employ them 
on 2 more general and enter- 
taining Subject; ſo that they 
cannot have leiſure till they 
| have, with the great Aſſiſtance 
they are like to have from the 
Ingenious, rid their hands pret- 
ty well of it. The Reaſon 
they deferr d the Natural Hiſtory 
ſo long, was, becauſe ſeveral in- 
genious Gentlemen, well skill'd 
in thoſe Affairs (to uſe their 
own Expreſſion) generouſly of- 
fer'd them their Aſſiſtance; up- 
on which account, that their 
Undertaking might be the more 
ſerviceable to the Publick 
(which they have always chief-, 
ly in their Eye) they waited 
" thoſe Supplies from other 
Hands, which they were pro- 
mis'd: for there are ſeveral 
new Aſſiſtants join'd themſelves 
to this Society, for the ſpeedier 
and better carrying on. of this 
new Project, if I can call that 
new which depended upon the 
former; 
lig'd to the firſt Athenian Pro- 
ject for this Undertaking, ſince 
the firſt Riſe of it was from a 


for the World is ob- 
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beſt Authors of our Nation 
have writ of Rarities, Natural, 
Artificial, and Civil, but alſo of 
whatever Obſervations the cu- 
rious Gentlemen of all England 
ſhall make, and communicate 
to this Society; as, beſides their 
own diligent Enquiries into all 
things that fall under thoſe 
Heads, firſt in the Regions of 
the Air All forts of ſtrange 
Appearances, and their ſeveral 
Forms, Qualities, and Circum- 
ſtances ; Noiſes -and their ſeve- 
ral Kinds, Tempeſts, Thun- 
der, and Lightning: Strange. 
Winds, their different Natures 
and Qualities, with their ſeve- 
ral Dependencies of Weather, 
c- Rains, Hail, Miſts, Dews, 
Froſt, Heats extraordinary in 
any particular, as to Form, 
Quantity, Colour, or Effects; 


Subterranean Streams, or Exha- 


lations that iſſue out of the 
Earth, as to their Quality, and 
Manner, and Effects, exc. Z 

Next, as to Freſh Waters, 
their ſeveral Springs; as to 
quality, medicinal or other, 
hot or cold, extraordinary in 
colour, or any peculiar Pro- 


perty, as oily or petrifying 3. - 


what Fiſh does each afford 
moſt, exc. as alſo Salt Waters, | 


their different Nature, Places 
of difference, and Degrees of 
Saltneſs, their Depths, c. 28 


Query ſent (the natural Reſult 
of the Society's Deſign to an- 
ſwer all ſorts of Queſtions) on 


that Subject. So that it ſeems 
indeed to be but a new Branch 
that is ſprung from the firſt 
Deſign, which may in the ſame 
manner give Birth in time to 
a great many other admirable 
Improvements in all ſorts of 
Knowledge. . 

This Froject will not be a 


to Currents, Edies, Concour- 
ſes of Tides, Species of Fiſhes, 
exc. where and how. roy 
Next, as to Earths, what 
ſorts of Ochres, Chalks, Marls, 
Clays. es. their Qualities - 
and Uſe; Turfs, Coal dug, 
c. temarkable - Figures of 
Hills, exc, Minerals, their Qua- 
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lity, and where prepar'd; in 
like manner all forts of Metals, 
ec. X 

Farther, concerning Plants 
and Trees that are unuſual 
and extraordinary, in Growth, 
Fruit, Leaves, or time of Bloſ- 
ſoming— Gardening, and all 
the curious Obſervations that 
can be made, as to the Inſects, 
Diſeaſes, Cures, proper to each 
Vegetable, or common to more, 
or all. a 

Next, as to Husbandry, what 
unuſual Grains, Grafts, Cc. 
are ſown in each Country; 

Improvements on all ſorts of 

Land, and other Curioſities in 
. Husbandry 5s new Inventions 

as to Plowing, preſervation of 

Corn, peculiar ways of open- 
iog and draining Marſhes, 
Bogs, Fens, ezc. 

Farther, concerning Ani- 

mals, Obſervations on Inſects 


in their ſeveral Species ; who 


has obſerv'd their Origin, Per- 


fection, Corruption, Diſeaſes, 


and Cures; the like of all ſorts 
of Birds, Reptiles, Fiſhes, and 
Beafts; unuſual Qualities of 
each, as to Generation and Big- 


neſs, ec ſtrange Accidents befal- 
ling Men or Women, prodigious 


or numerous Births; Similitude 
of Perſons extraordinary ; any 


thing remarkable for Exceſs 
or Defect in all, and every of 


their Parts and Circumſtances; 
and all the ſingular Occutren- 
ces that make either Man, or 
Woman, or Families more than 
commonly remarkable. 

Farther, as to what Arts 
are either improv'd or inven- 
ted, and where; extraordinary 
Buildings of all ſorts, Perſons. 
skilſul, and in what chiefly, c. 
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Abbies, exc. Caſtles, Fortifica- 


. they 


Laſtly, concerning Antiqui- 
ties, Seats of Kings, Priories, 


tions, Banks of Land, Barrows, 
Monuments of Stone, and any 
thing remarkable of any or 
every of them. Of Councils, 
Parliaments, and Terms held, 
and where; old Epiſcopal Sees, 
Battles fought, Armour, old 
Money, Urns, Lamps, Lachry- 
matories, Pavements, Brace» 
lets, Rings, exc. found, and in 
whoſe Poſſeſſion ; immemorial 
Cuſtoms, and all other Curio- 
ſities which may be ſerviceable 
to the Publick, or to privat 
Peſons. | 

In the ſupplement you will 
find all theſe Queries here in- 
ſerted, which are by the Society 
propos'd to all the Ingenious 
Gentlemen of each Nation con- 
cern'd, whoſe contributory help 
defire, and will without 
doubt obtain of all ſuch, who 
have the leaſt deſire to beſtow 
any of their time for the Ho- 
nour and Glory of their Coun- 
try. Nature has been exiremely 
fruitful of Wonders in theſe Kings 
doms that compoſe the Britiſh Mo- 
narchy ; and tis pity Gentle- 
men of Eſtates ſhould be car- 
ry'd away with a defire of ſee- 
ing the Novelties of other 
Countries before they have any 
tolerable Infight into their 
own, where they were born, 
Certainly every Patriot will not 
think his time ill ſpent which 
is imploy'd for the Diſcovery 
and Knowledge of our ſelves, 
or at leaſt our Country, of 
which each is but part. This 
generous deſire has infſpird 
ſeveral Learned Gentlemen ty 
offer their Service alreagy, A 
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t have obſery'd above; tho! I 
am ignorant of all of them, 
except one, of whom by Acci- 
dent I gain'd this Account, 
He was the firſt that offer'd 
his Endeavours for the carry- 
ing on of this Deſign, with 
which he was ſo extremely 
pleasd at the firſt notice that 
was given of it to the World: 
and indeed England I believe 
affords not a Gentlemen better 
qualify'd for this Undertaking ; 
being firſt accompliſh'd with 
Variety of Learning, having 
great Skill in Experimental 
Philoſophy, and ſcarce his E- 
qual in Chymiſtry, a Sciefice 
which is Mother of ſtrange 
and wonderful Diſcoveries : to 
all ' theſe acquir'd Excellencies 
Nature has added a ſtrong and 
admirable Judgment, a nice 
and curious Fancy, and an ex- 
tremely happy Memory, with 
a Temper that is agreeable 
and generous; and Fortune (or 
rather Heaven, for when I ſee 
Merit bleſs'd with a Competen- 
cy, I conclude it the effect of 
2a wiſer” Diſpoſer than partial 
Chance) has crown'd all (for 
ſo it is in ſpight of Philoſophy ) 
with a handſame Eſtate : all 
which concurring; he ſeems to 


me, The Phenix Boyle reviv'd. 
This, Reader, is all the Ac- 


count I am capable as yet of 
giving thee, as to their pre- 


ſent and future Performances, 


which, as they have gain'd them 
no little Fame and Reputation, 
ſo has that Fame contracted 
Enemies and ungenerous Op- 


poſers {Virtue, when expos d to 
the Eyes of the World, ſeldom 


being without Enemies) whoſe 
Aim has been (at leaſt of the 
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greateſt part of them) to de- 
pPrive the publick of thoſe 
many Advantages, I have made 
it appear, it receives from this 
Undertaking, and the Perfor- 
mances ofthe Athenian Society, hy 
uſing what means they can to 
diſcourage the Gain of the Book- 
ſeller, that ſo he may let fall 
ſo beneficial a Project, tho 
they could never jet effect it. 
The firſt Oppoſers they met 
with were the 4Anabapriſts, who 
I have ſhew'd were filenc'd by 
the Society; then the demure 
Water put in for his ſhare, tho 
to as little purpoſe : and among 
the Oppoſers I muſt not for- 
get, tho' one of the moſt in- 
conſiderable, was the Vindicator 
of Mr. Jones, on the Subject of 
Uſury. But all theſe were up- 
on particular Controverſies, 
and made Enemies by their 
being diſoblig'd, becauſe the 
Society would not complement 
them ſo far as to ſubſeribe to 
their Opinions. But ſome- 
body elſe ſetting up 4 Paper 
which interfer d with their de- 
fgn; it ſeems the Author of 
it ſoon became ſenſible of the 
Injuſtice of his Undertaking, 
and therefore was not aſham'd 
in a publick manner toacknow- 
ledge his Error, in à Letter 
from him to the Gentlemen of 
the Arhenian Society, which L 
ſhall tranſcribe. 6 


D Eing at length convinc'd 
0 B that the Deſign I was 
« lately engag d in did not 
© reach up to that Morality I 
aim at, I thought my ſelf ob- 

« Jig'd to defire you to inſert 
this ſhort Letter in your Mer- 
* cury, to ſatisfy the World of 
. 'Fs - . 


_ © the claſhing, 


the Injuſtice, as well as fruitleſs 
Endeavour of ſuch an Under- 
© taking, 1f a Breach of the 
© Golden Rule may be term'd In- 
© juſtice, this muſt be ſo ; ſince 
1 believe no Man, that is 
the firſt Deſigner of any thing, 
which by his Induſtry alone 
© has turn d to account, will 
* ſay he would be content to 


© have another make uſe of Deſign, will fin 


* his Project, and run away 
with the Profit of his La- 
* bours. But I am perſuaded, 
the Endeavours of any to in- 
* terfere with you, would prove 
in a ſmall time, of as little 
Advantage as the Attempt 
« deſerves. For the Town 
s will not give it ſelf the 
trouble of peruſing both, 
* when it may meet with all in 
* one. But if the Love the 
World generally has for Con- 
* tention, ſhould give a tem- 
* porary Encouragement, yet 
and Anſwers, 
* and Replies from one to a- 
* nother, would divert both 
from the Buſineſs and End 
of theſe Mercuries, when the 

* (ball be fill'd up with Reffeci- 


* ons, Errors, Miſta hes, and Re- 


* eriminations ; the Anſwers to 
Queries will find but ſmall 
* room, and the impatient 
* Queriſts be forc'd to wait 
© much longer for a Solution 
© of their Niceties, which muſt 


Lend in the Deſtruction of 


© both Undertakers. In the 
* ſmall time I have been en- 
*-gagd in this Affair, 


of the Uneaſineſs of the Nis, 
and Wou d- be- Vitis, that will 


be at the Expence of ſend- 
„ing in their Queries. 


* = 
4+ 


] have - 
* had a ſufficient Experience 
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«© peremptorily demands ani 
© Anſwer in a time prefix d; 
another will not be content 
* barely to demand a ſpeedy 
© Reply to a Catalogue of Me- 
© ries of half a Sheet of Paper, 
* but threatens, upon Neglect, 
« ſome mighty Effort of Indigna- 
tion: And in a little time 
© whoever ſhall $0 upon this 
his Hands ſo 
full of Buſineſs, that he muſt 
* incur the Diſſatisfaction of 
© his Querifts; for one Day 
brings in more Work than 2 
Month can diſpoſe of, un- 
* leſs inftead of half a Sheet 
« ff Paper, he would publiſh 
« weekly two Twelve- penny 
© Books; for 25 and 30 Que- 
« ries in a Day were much 
* within the Number I in that 
little time receiv d. To con- 
clude, ſince from the begin- 
ning of Learning to this Day, no 
body ſtarted this Deſign but your 
« ſelves for the weekly Diverſion of 
© the Curious; l hope you may for 
the future enjoy the Benefit 
of it; for I am fatisfy'd the 
© Profit of any other will ne- 
ver compenſate his trouble. 


This Letter well obſerves | 
the Immorality of ſuch an At- 


tempt, ſince tis evident, that 


tho' the Law take not hold of 
it, yet it is of equal Guilt to 
the robbing of a Man's Houſe 
of -his Goods, with- 
which he drives his Trade: for - 


or Shop 


a Project of this Nature is a Com- 


modity in which Bookſellers deal; 


and tho' it evades the Penalty 
that is laid on thoſe of that 
Trade, who ſhall print ano- 


ther Man's Copy, yet it bas 


no- 


Tours to Command, &c. 
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nothing to juſtife it ſelf but 
Impunity, like ſeyeral other 
Miſchiefs which the Law has 
not yet provided againſt, This 


will appear a little plainer by p 


a compariſon. Our Laws have 
provided à greater Puniſhment 
for thoſe that counterfeit our 
Engliſh Coin, than for ſuch 
who do the ſame to any Fo- 
reign Money ; 1 certainly no 
Man, that will pretend to 
thought, will thence conclude, 
that therefore the Cheat is leſs 
in one than the other, ſince the 
Injuſtice done. to our Neigh- 
bour is the ſame, which cer- 
tainly muſt conſtitute the guilt 
of the Crime. The Gentleman 
that ſent this Letter was, I find, 
afterward in a very impertinent 
and fooliſh Pamphlet ridicul'd 
for it, where the Author (for 
one would ſcarce imagine a 
leaſh of Blockheads ſhould club 
for ſuch a Trifle) ſays, againſt 
what is advanc'd in this Let- 
te, that London is as capable 
of maintaining two Papers of 
this nature as two Windmills, 
Supply them both with Queries 
it will 1 grant; but I am ſure 
thoſe that did attempt it found 
by Experience it never paid for 
the Work it ſet em about, tho* 
they were careful of being at 
as little charge of Print as the 

cou d; Title, Margent, Alt 
ments, and Algebraical Canons, 
tranſcrib'd verbatim from Au- 
thors I could produce, and not 
underſtood by one in ten thou- 
iand, and perhaps not by the 
Tranſcriber himſelf, leaving ve- 
ry little room for any matter of 
Ingenuity or Diverſion; and e- 
ven that was taken up with 


ſolitary Queries, Profaneneſs, and 


6g 


Baſphemy. But I will not an- 
ticipate what I ſuppoſe the 
Athenian Society themſelves will 
expoſe to the World in its pro- 
er Colours. Indeed their 
whole Deſign ſeem'd to be to 
laugh and ridicule Solidity and 
Sertouſneſs out of the World, 
that ſo they might make an o- 
pener and more eaſy Inlet to 
Atheiſm ; and that this was 
their Aim, is more than pro- 
bable from that blaſphemous 
Expreſſion of ſerenading their 
Maker at the Expence 7 Stern- 
hold and Hopkins, and affirm- 
ing, that there were many feign'd 
Relations in Job, and their turn- 
ing God's Fudgment on Sodom in- 
to Ridicule and 4 Jeſt — all which 
would, 1 confeſs, almoſt pre- 
vail with a Man to believe 
that thoſe Reports were true, 
which were then given of 
them, viz. That ſome among them 
did not believe in Jeſus Chriſt, 
and that the ſame Lacedemonian . 
ſhould ſay he would undertake to 
ſhew as many Abſurdities, number 
for number, in the New Teſtament, 
as in Mahomet's Alcoran. But 
whether theſe were Calumnies 
or no, I am ſure (if I may 
judge of their Deſign by what 
they did publiſh) they ſeem'd 
bent to confound the Minds 
of the Vulgar, and encline 
them to Debauchery and A- 
theiſm, rather than to fix 
them in any thing ſolid and 
virtuous. In ſhort, as the 4- 
thenians ſaid of their Deſign, 
That the World was already v 
Learned, yet they deſir d to make it 
more ſo: So thoſe Interlopers 
might have ſaid of their Pere 
formances, That the World WAS 
very wicked already, but their De- 
53 
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fire and Endeavours ſhould contri- 
bute to render it entirely /o. What 
could their Diſpute about the 
Teſtimony of Feſophus mean, 
but to bring the very Being of 
Chriſt into doubt? or at leaſt, 
that the Primitive Chriſtians 
poet d the Kingdom of 

eaven by that ſame way the 
Devil does his, viz. by Lies. 
But what mighty Arguments 
did theſe Ami- Chriſflians bring 
for proof of their Aſſertion? no- 
thing but bare N to 
perſuade, that at 


ſhould ſpeak ſo favourably of 


Chriſt. Why not? 'tis true he 


ſays almoſt as much of Chriſt 
as we Chriſtians (perhaps more 
than they do) believe; but what 
if I ſhould fay it is likely Jo- 
ſephus did believe all that he 

writ ? I am fore I have his 
words on my fide (his Words, 
Ifay, for all theſe Sparks have 
ſaid cannot convince me of the 
contrary) but is it ſo ſtrange 
a thing in our days, that a 
Man ſhould, for Intereſt, act 


contrary to what his Opinion 


is? There were no Prefer- 


inents among the Chriſtians 


but Racks, Tortures, exc. they 
could ſet up no Statutes to the 
Hogour of his Memory, which 
the Romans did. He was a 


Jewiſh Prieſt, * and one that 
came over to Titus, unable to. 


bear the Extremities of the 
Siege of Jeraſalem. Put ſup- 
pole none of theſe Conlidera- 
tions of ny Weight, may we 
not as well ſuppoſe Foſephus 
to have. ſaid thoſe KY of 
our Bleſfed Saviour, tho' he 
continu'd in a. contrary Opi- 
won as to other things (how 


eaſt it was 
not likely that Foſephus, a Jew, 
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hard it was for the converted 
Jews to quit their Moſaical Infit- 
rutions, is evident from the Scrip- 
ture, even after they had re- 
ceiv'd Chriſt as very God, and 
very Man, and the true Meſ- 
ſias) as weil as many other mo- 
derate Men, who have juſtify d 
thoſe of another Perſuaſion in 
ſome Particulars ? Thus, tho 
it was the Opinion of a great 
many fiery Zealots, that the 
Heathens ador'd the Devil, yet 
Dr. Stillingfleet, the preſent Bi- 
ſhop of Worceſter, from their 
own Authors, concludes with a 


great deal of Reaſon (as you 


will grant, if you peruſe a 
Book intitV'd, The Hiſtory of Ora- 
cles) that they directed their 
Devotion to the Great God of 

Heaven and Earth, as the ul- 
timate end of their Worſhip: 
and who that has read Cicero, 
Seneca, &c. but muſt believe 
the ſame? yet I hope thele 
Gentlemen will not conclude 
from - thence, that theſe Words 
were forg'd into the Doctor's 
Book by ſome Friends of the 
Heathens. 

So the Athenian Society, tho' 
they ate no Papiſts, are ſuch 
Friends to truth, as to deny 
there was ever ſuch a Perſon 
as Pope Joan; and indeed Bel- 
larmine is not to be anſwer'd 
on that point. 

Thus much for the Equity 
of ſuch an Undertaking, and 
the Perſons concern'd in it, as 
well as their profane and tri- 
fling Performances ; for they 
not only left Divinity to the 
Athenians, (as they firſt pro- 
feſs'd) but Philoſophy, and 


indeed every thing that was 
ſolid, or ingegious ; now wy 
\ 158 


met with. Juſt as much as 
the above-quoted Letter pro- 
pheſy d, not enough to pay for 
Paper, much leſs for Print and 
Copy: This I am poſitive in, 
becauſe I made an Enquiry of 
the Mercury Women. about it; 
nor could it be other ways ex- 
pected, ſince the Athenians took 
the ready way to ſuppreſs it, by 
giving the Readers all the little 
Metal, that was to be gain'd 
out of their Oar, purg'd of 
its more bulky Droſs, with Re- 
marks on- their Errors, and 
their own Improvements on 
their Thoughts. For a far- 
their Satisfaction to the Rea- 
der, 1 ſhall inſert their Pro- 
miſe (which they all along per- 
form'd to a tittle) made to all 
their Queriſts. | 
Finding that publiſhing 
© our Mercuries four times a 
© Week, wou'd quite clog our 
* Undertaking, and render it 
© uſeleſs, we ſhall for the fu- 
ture only publiſh '-them on 


* Tueſdays and Saturdays ay for- 


* merly; and that we may ren- 
der our Undertaking perfect, 
we promiſe our Queriſts, 
* that in caſe any Perſon 
* ſhould interfere with us in 
* our. deſign of anſwering Que- 
« ſtions, they ſhall conſtantly 
find in our Saturday's Mercury, 
* Anſwers to all his Queſtions 
* whatever, that ſo our Que- 
© riſts may not be put to dou- 
* ble Charges (by buying the 
* ſame Queſtions twice an- 
«* ſwer'd) nor the Coffee-hou- 
* ſes burden'd with too many 
papers. In another Adver- 
* tiſement they tell the World, 


* that it ſhall find in their Pa- 
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ſee what encouragement they 
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* pers, all the Antagoniſts beſt 
Thoughts, Remarks on his 


Errors, and their own Im- 


* proyements upon all he ad- 
* Vances. | ; 
Performing theſe things with 
all the —.— and Impantiality 
in the World, and conſtantly 
without omitting any thing 
worth taking notice, tis no 
wonder that ſo few were found 
void ſo much of Senſe as to 
buy their Trifles, (the more 
pardonable indeed for being ſo 
very ſhort). when they might 
have a view of all that was 
valuable in them in the A4he- 
nian Mercury, and that too with 
great Additions. So may they 
thrive, who interfere with an- 
other's Deſign ! gk, 
I muſt not here, among the 

other Oppoſitions they have 
met with, forget the Endea- 
vours of their Epemies to caſt 
an Imputation of Fanaticiſm 
on the Members of this Society. 
But it is ſo evident from what 
they have writ, that they are 
of the Church of England, that 
blind Malice it ſelf cannot de- 
ny it. 1 ſhall not treſpaſs ſo 
much on the Patience of the 
Reader: for once to prove, 
that the Sun ſhines as noon day, 
or that there is ſuch a thing as 
Motion, or at leaſt that this Re- 


ligious Society is of the Church of 


England, as by Law eſtabliſh'd: 
tho? out of many I ſhall chuſe 
but two places. The firſt Que- 
ry is this: What Community in 


your Opinion comes neareſt to the 


Doctrine of our Bleſſed Saviour, 
the Apoſties, and Primitive Fa- 


thers ? The Anfwer is: Un- 


« doubtedly it is our Opinion, 
© that the Communion we our 
. I 
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live and die in, namely, that 


of the Church of England, is 
' 5s the beſt in the World, and 


© neareſt to the Doctrine of 
, his Apoſtles, 


* our Saviour, 
and Primitive Fathers; and 
* unleſs we thought ſo, we 
* ſhould be very ill Men to 
continue in it. 1 defire the 
Reader would conſult this 
place J have quoted, where he 
will find evident beyond Eva- 
ſion, the diſtinctive Medium 
betwixt Popgry and other Prote- 
ſtant Opinions, particularly as 
to the Liturgy and Epiſcopacy, 
cc. at large fet down, which 
were too long for me to tran- 
ſcribe here. The next Query 
js: I deſire your Opinion, what 
Book you would adviſe me to for 
« my private Devotions, as being a 
ſingle Perſon z Pray, Reader 
mind well the Anſwer. Azjw. 
s What ſo many great and 
good Men have been con- 
cern'd in the compoſing of, 
© viz. The Liturgy of the 


Church of England —— if 
the Labours of one Man, 


then Dr. Taylor's Compoſures, 
* or The Whole Duty of Man. 
This I am ſure is enough to 
convince any reaſonable” Man 
of what Church the Members 
of this Society are. "Twas no 


1mpolitick Part (how diſhoneſt 


.foever it were) of their Oppo» 
ſers to caſt an Odium upon them 
in the Affairs of Religion, 
ſince too many are carry:d a- 
way with a violent Prejudice 
againſt any thing, that thall 
be offerd by one of another 
Perſyaſion, thinking to ſupply 
all their other Defects by a 
5 plind and unreaſonable Zcal. 
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# ſelves are of, and hope to 


But as the Oppoſitions this 
noble Deſign met with were 
many, as appears from what I 


have ſaid, ſo were the Encou- 


ragements too, from all Parts 
of England, ſome Parts beyond 
Sea, and from great and lear- 
ned Men; as is evident from 
the Gentleman I lately men- 
tion'd, who has join'd himſelf 
to them on the Account of 
natural Rarities, and that wor- 
thy Divine mention'd in the 
beginning of this. laſt part, ſo 
Skilful in Rabbinical Learning: 


nor is that Jeſs which the Ap- 


probation of the ingenions 
Gentlemen of receiv'd Wit 
and Reputation, have given 
them in ſeveral Copjes of Ver- 
ſes, nor muſt I omit the Judg- 
ment of a very ingenious Gen- 
tleman, which he ſent in a Let- 
ter to the Achenian Society ; it 
begins thus : | ; 
Gentlemen; | 

1 bappen'd to read that Shee 
of your Athenian Mercury, in 
which you reſolv d a Query concer- 
ning ſome Actions of Brutes, that 
reſemble. Reaſon. Tour Diſcourſe 
there was ſa very acute and ſolid, 
that it invited me to peruſe divers 
others, which without Flatter y, 
gave me that Eſteem for you, that 
Ireſolv'd to lend my beft Aſſiſtance 
to render your Endeaveurs ben eßci- 
al to the World, which 1 ought to 
ſuppoſe is the Mark you aim at. I 

ok on your Undertaking, as one 
of the moſt laudable Projects our 
Age has invented, and if prudently 
manag d, the moſt conducing to im- 
prove Knowl:age in the generality 
of Mankind according to their ſeve- 
ral Capacities — After this he 


-proceeds* to ſome very good 


| | neral 
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neral and encreaſing Applauſe 


of all the Nation, has made 
them ſurmount all the Malice, 
and impotent Endeavours of 
their paſt and preſent Enemies, 
and fixt them beyond the Pow- 
er of thoſe whom . brooding 
Envy ſhall produce hereafter. 

Having thus run through all 
the Points I propos'd to my 
ſelf upon my Retolution. of 
writing this Hiſtory, with 
a much greater Brevity, 1 
confeſs, than what the well 
handling a Subject of this Ex- 
tent requir'd, 1 ſhall here con- 
clude, with à ſhort View of 
what I have done. ; 

In the firſt Part, I have 
repreſented the Novelty, Oc- 
caſion, and Manner of its In- 
vention; the Advantages it af. 
forded the World, as the ma- 
king that familiar to many, 
which was before confin'd 
within too narrow a Compaſs, 
ard recommending the Beauty 
of Knowledge to them, who 


were frighten'd from it by the 


Mercenary Schools : whereas 
its caly Charms in the Athenian 
Dreſs, will excite many to the 
Study of Wiſdom ; they at 
leaſt, whoſe neceſſary Bulineſs 
will not permit a more tedious 


Diſquiſition, may gain good 


Notjons of things, by a mere 
curſory. reading of the Weekly 
Mercuries, which will be no 
ſmall Improvement of Civility 


and Converſation. Farther, I- 


ſnew'd, that it was unreaſona- 
ble, that they to whom Na- 
ture had given a noble Ge- 
nius, ſhould be deny'd, when 
grown up, the Improvement 
of it (without the tedious Diſ- 


Fiplne of the School) becauſe 


their Parents had neglected. 
or their Circumſtances Hin- 


der'd it when pong „ that 
they who naturally flight Lear - 


ning, will do ſo ſtill, fince 


this Deſign is to improve, not 
alter Nature; that it were an 
Injuſtice, that they who value 
it ſhould be depriv'd of it, be- 
cauſe conſin d to Languages: 
Nor is it reaſonable, that 2 
Pedant ſhould efteem himſelf 
above others, for one with» 
out the other. I ſhall only 
add here to theſe Conſidera- 
tions, that whereas this was 
begun in War (tho' Peace is 


-generally the Mother of new 


Arts and Sciences) ſo it has 
ſeyeral Advantages proper to 
the Temper and: Exigencies of 
ſuch a Hurrying and Martial 
Time, when Arms and Stra- 
tagems take up too much of 
our Hours, to permit us to 
ſpend many in the Enquiries 
into Truth, and al! forts of 
Learning, by the peruſal of 
voluminous | rats. 

Nor did I forget the Dif- 
ficulties which preſented them- 
ſelves to the Members of the 
Society, to hinder their engag- 
ing in this Affair; firſt, as to 
anſwering all Queries well, and 
to the Satisfaction of thoſe 
that pretend to follow Reaſon 
for their Rule, all Sciences 
being ſo very diſputable; as 
alſo from the Envy and 
Malice of others ; and laftly, 
from the different Humours of 
the Queriſts. Nor could I paſs 
over the true Praiſe of the 
firſt that ſet it on foot. 

In the ſecond Part I endea- 
vour'd, according to the beſt 
of my Knowledge, to * 

| | th 
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Ages. In this fame part, f 
have a little inſiſted upon an 
imperfect Defence of their 
Poetry; tho' any one that be. | 
lieves, that a Member of this 
Society was concern'd in the 
Search after Wit, will think 
my Labour il] ſpent in per- 


the Progreſs, Methods, . and 
Performances of the Society 
when 'eſtabliſh'd ; which ff I 
ſhould have run into the” Vaſt- 
neſs that the Subject — — 
1 muſt have ſwell d my Book 
into a Volume as big as all 
they had writ : but deſigning 
This as the Querift's Companion, 
or Pocker-Book, 1 was forc'd not 
only to omir the abundance 
of difficult Texts of Scripture 
they have exphin'd, and other 
matters of Divinity ; but a no 
Jeſs number of Philoſophical 
Queſtions, and only inſerted 
References to : thoſe that are 
Medicinal, Chirurgical, and 
Mathematical, Sc. thinking 
that ſufficient to direct any 
one in all his Queries to the 
Society. Nor was it poſſible, 
in ſo voluminous a Miſcellany, 
to give every Member his due 
Performance, eſpecially ſince 
T confeſs my Ignorance as to 


that particular : however, the 


Talents of each were ſo uni- 
verſal, that if Sickneſs or Ab- 
ſence of a Member happen'd, 
It was ealily ſupply'd by the 
Abilities of the reſt. I thall 
only add, that they jointly aſ- 
Fit one another in all things 
that require Conſultation ; 
and, that they have advanc'd 
ſeveral things that are wholly 
new, and explain'd thoſe Dif- 
ficulties in a little time, which 


one wou'd judge the Buſineſs of 


* 


ſuading the World of what 
it mutt grant, that they have 
not a little: but I directed my 
Dicourſe to thoſe who were 
ſo abounding in themſelves, 
that they deny'd it. I have 
alſo (as I think every Man of 
Honour ought) undertaken 
their Defence for anſwering 
the Ladies Queries. 5 

In the third Part, I have 
in few Words given a Proſpect 
of what the World is ſuddenly 
to expect from the Learned 
Pens of our Athenians, and 
likewiſe. what it has reaſon to 
hope for hereafter. Nor did 
I forget the Oppoſitions this 
Undertaking has met with, 
with a too-favourable Account, 
(when I could have done much 
more) of both the Principles 
of its Oppoſers, and the Inju- 
ſtice of their Endeavours : In 
all which, if I can merit Par- 
don from that Ingenious Society, 
and the more judieious part 
of the World, I ſhall think 1 
have attain'd to no ſmall piece 
of Happineſs and Succeſs. . 


LAUS DE®. 
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Thce the Concluſion of this the firſt of which ſhews, that 


c ) Hiſtory, I. have receivd my Deſign is (much againſt 


==, two tollowing Letters; my Will) diſcoverd to 2 


Mera- 


Member of the Athenian Society, 
and alſo what 1 have ſaid in 
his juit Praiſe: which notwith- 
ſtanding his modeſt Letter, I 
ſhail never retract, but muſt 
only add one thing which 1 
had forgot, and that is, That 
his Knowledge in Sacred Writ 
does not a little adorn his other 
Accompliſhments, as may be 
ſeen in the management of that 
Controveriy againſt the Ana- 


baptiſts, which i have ſpoken 


of more fully in the preceding 
Part of this Hiſtory. I have 
adventur'd to + tranſcribe his 
Letter verbatim for the Preis, 
rather chuſing to add to my 
Rudeneſs in acting without his 
Licenſe for it, than not to do 
him that Juſtice which he de- 
ſerves. Tis as follows: 


SIR, & 

Iam inform'd, that you have 
begun to write the Hiſtory of the 
Athenian Society, and that you 
have taken a particular notice of 
me, as one of the firſt Underta- 
ters, and under the Name of 4 
Mathematician, the laſs of 
which Ido hereby diſown. As jor 
your other Encomiums and Per- 
formances, which (J am told) 
you have attributed to me; I can 
deny nothing of 'em but the Merit, 
and could wiſhyou had ſpar d your 
Character till 1had better deſerv d 
it : for I bave neither that Fond- 
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it: Or if it be too late, by rraſam 
of ſome Sheets already printed, 
that you would a. litile ſoſten it, 
or make the beſt Excuſe you can 
in-thoſe that are to come; for I 
Look upon the Applauſe and Scandal 
of the Ageto be Synunimous Words 
amongſt ſuch as are really wiſe, 
and the reverſe of 'em much more 
eligible to 4 
S LR, | 66 
Your humble Servant; R. S: 


By this Letter indeed will 
appear the great. Modefty of 
this Gentleman; nor is that 
of the reſt of his Brethren 
leſs. But tho' Modeſty be an 
excellent Virtue, yet ſome» 
times its Dictates are not to 
be obey'd: as here, when out 
of a Self-denial, and humble 
Opinion of himſelf, it would 
oblige me not to. give this 
Gentleman what is his due, 
and rob the World of Great 
Examples, with which it is ſo 
ill furni{h'd. - | 

The other Letter is from 
the Gentleman, who gave me 
an Inſight. into the Affairs of 
this Society, which I will add, 
becauſe it gives a farther light 
into the Subject of my Hiſtory ; 
only I muſt omit the begin- 
ning of it, . being a Praiſe of 
my Performance, which I am 
abſolutely ſure 1 do not at all 
deſerve, | _ 


neſs nor Vanity for any thing 1 


have done, to prefer a noiſe about 
it to its own ſilent Merit, if it 
had any. Pray, pardon me, if 
I deſire you would alter your Chas 
ratler of me, or transſer it to the 
reſt of my Brethren of the Athe- 
nian Society, who better deſerve 


SIR, 1 
— —— 0 ſince you have 
made that uſe of the Information 
you got of me, I wiſh you had 
communicated your Deſugn ſooner, 
that I might hate given you ſome 
other Hints, as neceſſary as . my 
bad, 


76 
had, concerning the more ſecret 
Tranſactions of the Athenian So- 
ciety, as to the Order they obſerve 
#n their Converſation when t 
meet, tho" of different Years, that 
males no Confuſion, tho upon ſuch 
different and difficult Subjects; a 
* Moderator being always choſe by 
majority of Votes, to determine any 
Point of Controverſy : and tis una- 
vimouſiy agreed, that whenever 
any Member is abſent on any Occa- 
fon, he (ball tranſmit his Papers, 
for the Approbation and Concur- 
/ rence of the whole Society, unleſs 
in ſome particular Cafes: And if 
any more ſeleft Notion, or refin'd 
Thought, is repoſited in the Mind 
of any one of them, lis freely im- 
parted 10 the whole, by Word or 
Writing, and by them improv'd fit 
for the publick View; they nex er 
chuſing eaſy Queſtions, but always 
ſomething that may be curious and 
diverting. If they affected the con- 
nm might ſatisfy abundance 
of their impertinent Queriſts, tho' 
ſome of thoſe that carry an eaſy 
Face, are very dlſficult to reſolve; 
as that about the Chequer, Ty- 
burn, Septuageſima, &c. They 
never put in any ridiculous Que» 
fions themſelves, or abuſe their 


The HISTORY, &c. 


hey of the Society, not to under valut 


were wanting to make this 
Hiſtory compleat. 


Querifts, or their Ob jeclors, but 
are as willing to learn as to inform 
ot hers; it being the ſtanding Lau 


other ingenious Perſons. They al. 

low there are extraordinary Men 

in all Sciences, excelling any in 

this Society ; but there has not 

been any Bookſeller yet ſo happy, 

as to find ſo many to anſwer this 

great End. By Time and Exerciſe 

they themſelves own, they have 

been inform'd by their Querifts, 

When Authors are ſilent upon any 

Point, or come not up to the Que. 
ſtion, the Law is, That no Member 
ſhall publiſh the Solution till be 

has imparted his Reaſons to the 
Society for their Approbation. I 
hear they are reſolv d to correct 
ſome Anſwers as ſoon as they have 
leiſure ; and they have excluded 
one Member, for making a frequent 
Breach of this Rule, becauſe their 
Deſign is to leave nothing imper- 
felt, as near as they can. 
Yours to command, C. B. 


Having receiv'd this Letter, 
I thought neceſſary to inſert 
it, ſince the Contents of it 


3 


tas. —_ 
— 


Appineſs is the End 
of every Intelligent 
Being; for this we 


court whatever ap- 
pears agreeable to us. Some 
ſeek it in Riches and Prefer- 
ments, ſome in gratifying their 
Senſes 3 but the Wiſe Man 
purſues it in ſuch reſin'd Spe- 
culations, as are moſt becoming 
the Dignity of his Nature. He 
that knows moſt, comes neareſt 
to the Perfection of his Maker; 


Copy, than he that imitates 
the Eternal Wiſdom ? | 


or exiſt? becauſe 'twould be a 
fruitleſs Labour to ſearch into 
the Nature of that which has 
no Being : but che univerſal 
Conſent of Humanity about 


ſolves this firſt Queſtion. And 
it won't be altogether imper- 
tinent, to Examine here the 
Reaſuns of theſe Inquiries. 
That which puts in for prehe- 
minence amongſt the reſt, - 1s 
the Analogy betwixt the Power 
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and who can tranſcribe a fairer 


'Tis the firſt Queſtion in. 
Philoſophy, Whether a thing be 


the Inquiries after Wiſdom re- 
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and Subject, the Proportion be- 
tween the Mind and Science. . 
The Spirit of Man is conti- 
nually upon the wing, viſiting 
every Element, and examining 
(more or leſs) the Treaſuries 
of Nature; | ſtoring up from 
thence what his Inclination - 
dictates : and if he fails in his 
Expectation, he makes a ſecon |, 
Choice, and ſo on. 
Nor does this different Ge- 
nius of Perſons leſſen the Triith 
of our Maxim, as to the Ana- 
logy betwixt the Mind and 
Science, but rather confirm it: 
for tho ſome chuſe Evil or Ig- 
norance, tis under the Notion 
of Good or Science: For to 
purſue Evil as Evil, is impoſſi- 
ble; tis a Rape upon the very 
Will. And to chuſe Ignorance 
as Ignorance, is a Contradic- 
tion: for when a Man chuſes 
to be ignorant of ſuch a Sci- 
ence, tis hecauſe he would 
diſcover ſome other Good in 
the abſence of it; nay, even 
in Self. deſtruction, where the 
Wretched promiſe. themſelyes 
an Ignorance of all their Evils, :. 
tis 
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tis not ſo much to avoid their 
Evils, as to diſcover ſome un- 
known Reſt in their Non- being. 
So unaccountably deſirous is 
Mankind of new Diſcoveries 
(as Seneca obſerves) the Happy 
are weary of Pleaſure, and even 


ſeek out Miſery for a Change; and. 


we muſt believe him a Schiſ- 
matick from Human Nature, 
who diſclaims a Propriety in 
ſome ſort of Knowledge and 
Learning. | 
Twould be a tedious and 
unprofitable Task, to make a 
particular Survey of the infi- 
nite Variety and different Ap- 
plication of human Studies; 


and tis an pnhappy Truth, that 


for the moſt part the Body 
comes in for a larger ſhare 
than the Mind: The Accom- 


+ pliſhments of this are poſtpon'd 


. ſo: man 


to the Gratification of that, be- 


eauſe Appearances have brib'd 
Judgments from ma- 
king a ſtrict Examination: and 
amongſt thoſe fe that pretend 


to Inquiries, how ſmall a num- 


ber *can perfect the Attempt 
without prejudices ? Hence it 
is, that true Honour is baffled 


and out-rival'd by Drefs, .chal- 


lenges Pageantry and gay Re- 
tinues. True Nobility is the 
effect of a pious and learned 
Education. A noble Cuftom 
of the Mind promiſes 'an hap- 
Py Harveſt of a flouriſhing Re- 
publick ; it fixes Crowns by 
Counſel, prevents and reſolves 
the Riddles of Plots and Inſur- 
rections; it procures the Love 
of Wiſe Men, and the Reve- 
rence of Fools, ſettles a Repu- 
tation that out-braves the Ruins 


of Age, the Revolutions of 


Empires; in ſhort, it teaches 
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us to be happy, ſince it's 4 
Friend to both the Mind and 
Body, and ſecures an Intereſt 
in both Worids. A Doctor of 
the Civil Law, who had more 
Eſtate than Reaſon, had the 
Honour of Knighthood con- 
ferr'd upon him by Sigiſmund the 
Emperor; whereupon he be- 
gan to value himſelf more, 
and his old Acquaintance leſs. 


The Emperor hearing of it, 


and meeting him at the Coun- 
cil of Conſtance, he publickly 


-accoſted him in theſe words. 


Fool, who preſerreſt Knighthood be- 
fore Learning, the Gingles of Fame 
before the true Worth of the Mind; 
1 can coin a thouſand Knights in 
one day, but not one Doctor in 4 
thouſand years. Who can be 
proud of his Debts, or any Ad- 
vantages which are not the Effects 
of his own Merit, but of Na- 
ture or Providence, without be- 
ing ridiculous; and contracting 
a greater blemiſh than an he- 
reditary Eſtate can compen- 
ſate ? Would a Gentleman 
deſerve his Name and the Gifts 
of Nature, his Study muſt be 


the Laws of Nations, the Foun- 


dations of Commonwealths, the 
Examples are ſuch as by their 


own” Virtue have ennobled 
mean Families, and other ſuch 
Tasks as Learning and Know- 


ledge may ſuggeſt ta him. How 
many feeble Families are dege- 
nerated into Contempt and 


Baſeneſs for want of ſach a 
Study: and how many now are, 


and have been always mean 
and conte mptible, for being Ha- 
ters of Thinking, and eternal 
Truants from the School of 
Learning and Virtue? 


My 
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| My Lord Verulam, whoſe Ob- 
ſervations have deſervedly cha- 


tells ue, That Learning is the Per- 
fettion of Reaſon, the only Note of 
Diſtinction between Men and 
Beaſts, delivering the Mind from 
Wildneſs and Barbariſm; it 4s Re- 


Learning is of univerſal Ex- 
tenſion; like the Sun it denies 
not its Rays, and benign In- 
fluence to any one that will 
but open their Eyes. Other 
Treaſures may be monopoliz'd 
and ingroſs'd, but this is in- 
creas'd by Communication and 
Diffulion; and the more a 
Man imparts, the more he re- 
tains and increaſes his fuſt 
Store. | | | 

Thus far of Science or Lear- 
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racteriz d him a Wiſe. Man, / 
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ligion's Handmaid,. the great Ho- 
nour and Accompliſhment of a per- 
on or Nation, the moſt univerſal 
and uſeful Intereſt that God vouch- 
ſafes to the Sons of Men. Cato 
Diſtich deſerves the Study of 
more than School- Boys: | 


| Inſtrue preceptis animum nec diſcere ceſſes; 
Nam ſine Doctrina vita eft quaſs mortis Imago. 


Which may be thus Engliſh'd : 


In Learning's Precepts ſpend thy utmoſt Breath ; 
Life without Learning bears the Stamp of Death. 


ning in general; which, ra- 
ther than a Wiſe Man would 
be depriv'd of, he would even 
ſteal it from the Minutes of a 
neceſſary Reſt or Recreation. 
We ſhall now deſcend to parti- 
culars ; but our ſhort Limits 
will rather confine us to ſnew 
the Uſe and Method of ob- 
taining them, than a full and di- 


ſtinct Treatiſe of every Head: 


and firſt of Divinity. 


HAT there is a God, no 


open his Eyes: If we look upon 
the Heavens, the regular Mo- 
tions of thoſe vaſt Bodies that 
determine Times and Seaſons, 
every Object about us, whe- 
ther Brutes, Fiſhes,  Fowls, 
Trees, or Minerals, each one 
endu'd with a Soul or Nature, 
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teſt Philoſophers; but above 
al, when we look upon our 


DIVINITY. 


Perſon can doubt that will. 


not to be diſſected by the grea- 


ſelves, and conſider the Won 
derfulneſs of our Structure, the 
Curioſity of our Frame, the - 
deas, Reaſonings, and Conclu- 


ſions on the Nature of our 


Souls; every one muſt be fore d 
to confeſs that Diſorder. could 
never be reduc d to ſuch an 
Order by a blind Motion of. 
Atoms, or any- thipg elſe but 
an Intelligible Director. We 
are content you call it by what 
name you pleaſe, as God, Ane, 

the 
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the Eternal Mind, the Soul of ples of the moſt acute ind 


the World, &c. provided the Idea 
which you repreſent in ſuch 
terms, be not unworthy the 
Idea that ought to be had of 
the Great Author's Wature ; as 
that he is Eternal, Wiſe, Juſt, 


and Good, the Author of all 


created Beings; who as he has 
made all things for his own 
Giory, ſo he has given to all 
his Creatures particular Laws 
of Nature, eſpecially Man, the 


Greatneſs of whoſe Soul finds 


no proper Object but its Ori- 
gin, and is therefore both ca- 


pable of the higheſt Ends here, 


as alſo After Retributions. We 
cannot but conclude thus by 
mere natural Inſtinct, if we 
confider that to ſuppoſe a God, 
and not to ſuppoſe him Juſt, 
(beſides his other Attributes) 
1s to ſuppoſe a ContradiQion ; 


for a God that is not able to 


puniſh ſuch as offend him, or 


reward ſuch as - pleaſe him, 


could not be able to make the 
World : but this he has done, 
therefore. he can do the other; 
and by conſequence he muſt be 
Fuſt, or in other terms he muſt 
be God: to know and converſe 
with whom, is the higheſt and 
nobleſt Study, and therefore 
preferable to all others, and is 
not only to be learn'd in rhe 
Book of the Creature, or by na- 
tural Inſtinct, but alſo by his 
written Word; which we are 
thus aſſur'd to be his, and we 
are able to prove it not only 
from the Common Arguments 
that are brought, which could 
never yet be anſwerd, as the 
fulfilling of Prophecies, the Teſt i- 
mon) of contemporary Authors, & c. 
but allo from the very Princi- 


ſubtile Atheiſts, that now do, 
or ever have deny'd it. For if 
we ſhould ask theſe Perſons, 
why they do any common Ac- 
tion of their Lives, as Talk, 
Confer, Eat, Sleep, &c. they will 
anſwer, for the Gratification of 
their Opinions, Senſes, &c. And 
if we ask em Why they ſeek 
ſuch Gratification ; they will an- 
ſwer, to be happy. So that in 
ſhort we find Happineſs at the 
bottom of all Deſigns; and 
that Humanity, how different 
ſoever in their Sentiments or 
Actions, agrees in this, They 
would be happy. Now ſince all 
Mankind are originally the 
ſame, are all Partakers of the 
ſame eſſential Principles, wiz. 
Perception, Ratiocination, ezc. 
and that they all tend to one 
end, to wit, Happineſs; it fol- 
lows then that the beſt way to 
this End is (originally) the moſt 
natural and agreeable to all 
that do partake of this Human 
Nature. What this beſt Way 
is, we muſt examine by the 
fame methods that we do all 
other things, viz. by the Means 
and by the End. 1. By the 
Means: That muſt be the beſt 
apparently, which promiſes 
beſt; for the beſt Judgment 
we make of things is from their 
appearance. But if we exa- 
mine Nature, anatomize the 
Law written upon our Hearts; 
if we peruſe- the Volumes of 
the antient Philoſophers, which 
we have been long acquainted 
with, or of thoſe we have late- 


ly diſcover'd amonſt the Brach- 


mans or Chineſe ; if we make a 

ſtrict inquiry into all their 

Rules and Leſſons of Morality, 
we 
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we have a Compendium, or 
Abſtract of all together in the 
Sacred Writ. For Abſtruſe- 
neſs of Notions, the 1 Gez. 
outvies the Egyptian dark Phi- 
loſophy ; for Elegancy of Stile, 
the Prophecy of Iſaiabh, and the 


Epiſtle to the Hebrews, far ex- 


ceed the eloquent Orations 
of Cicero or Demoflhenes: in 
ſhort, there's nothing here ei- 
ther promis'd or threaten'd, 
commanded or forbidden, but 
what is Godlike and worthv its 
Divine Original ; nor can its 
Oppoſers find any thing in't, 
but what's the neceſſary Effect 
of the Goodneſs, —5— and 
Supremacy of its Inſpirer: ſo 
that very ordinary Capacities 
have an eaſy and plain method 


to greater Senſe and Reaſon 


than any of the antient Philo- 
ſophers, whom the rude and 
barbarous World once look'd 
upon as Oracles. | 

2. The End of human Ac- 
tions; which being Happineſs, 
it comes under the Diſtinction 
of this and the other World. 
All Oppoſers of Scripture can 
only promiſe themſelves an In- 
tereſt in the preſent; and even 
there their Pretenſions are in- 
finitely below ours, as much as 
the Pleaſure. of Senſe is excell'd 
by that of the Mind : nor are 
we debarr'd from a moderate 
Uſe of the firſt, which gives 
the higheſt Guſt that can be 
had. But as to another Life, 
our Atheiſt lays no claim; fo 
that that comes in ex abundanti, 
and is rather our .Whole than 
any thing added to. this ;. and 
we have as certain Demon- 


ſtration of a future Retribu- 


tion and an After-State, as the 


World. 


Atheiſt has of a preſent one. 
This is but a dark and rude 
proſpet of what the Sacred 
Writ deſcribes at large ; from 
whence it appears, that the 
Contents of it are of far grea- 
ter concern than the Preten- 
ſions of any thing that was 
ever ſpoke or writ by its Op- 
poſers. | 

'Tisa good Argument, That 
that's Truth, which has Haptineſs 
annex d to it. That the Injunc- 


tions of Scripture are ſuch, is 


evident from the Atheiſts own 
Principles; and therefore to 
be embrac'd by em, whether 
of Divine Inftirution or not. 
But we thus prove it of Divine 
Inſtitutione It is deliver'd unto 
us, and ſince it is deliver d, it 
muſt be either by God, Goo 
Spirits Or Bad ones, Good Men or 
Bad Men; or by Perſons diſtracted, 
which properly come under 
neither denomination. If by 
God, tis true; if by Good Spi- 
rita, they being not prejudic'd 
by Paſſion, Intereſt, Ignorance, &c. 
arid acting dependently, it muſt 
alſo be true. 11 ſpirits could 
not give it, for Satan can't be 
divided againſt Satan, or act 
againſt his own Intereſt in de- 
ſtroying his Kingdom. But 
why ſpeak we of Spirits, fince - | 
their very Eſſence. is deny d? 
Which alſo ſecures that point 
to us; for what has not a Be- 
ing, cannot im pofe upon the 
N That neither good 
nor bad Men could deliver it 
of their own Minds is plain, 
ſince nothing can act beyond its 
power. But tis beyond the 
Light of Nature, cr acquir'd 
Reaſon, to propheſy and deli- 
ver ſuch myſterious Truths as 
| human, 
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human Reaſon can't pry into, 
as the Incarnation of God, the 
Trinity in Unity, &c, Nor could 
it be the Iſſue of any diſtracted 
Brain, or accidental fortuitous 


Diſcovery ſpoken without thin- 


king, ſince the Effects of all 
Promiſes and Threatnings are 
ſo regular and pertinent, and 
as certainly come to paſs, as 
far as any one ever yet try'd ; 
whereas had they been of hu- 
man Inventions, they would 
Jike Fortune-telling, or the 
Rules of Aſtrology, ſometimes 
hit, and ſometimes miſs. Be- 
ſides, had Men been the Au- 
thors, they would have had 
the fate of other Writings, 
been loſt, or been +barbarous, 
 Untiquated, or refin'd in the 
. Succeſſion of ſo long a tract of 
Time, and in going thro' ſo 
many hands, Friends and Ene- 
mies, Fools and Wiſe. In ſhort, 
ould all Mankind join their 
ifferent Sentiments, and eve- 
ry rational Perſon amongſt 'em 
ve in their Anſwers to this 
— 3 Suppoſe this Sacred 
byrit ſhould be the Word of God, 
what Teſtimonies, Authorities, 
Qualifications, &c. would be ſuffi- 
cient to fix an undoubted Perſuaſion 
in you that it is the Word of God? 
certain we are, that the An- 
{wer would not come up to 
half the Demonſtration that 
we now have, ſince we have 
the utmoſt Authority that Na- 
ture is capable to give; nay, 
the ordinary Courſe of Na. 
ture very often 
confound the Infidelity of ſuch 
Perſons as queſtion'd their own 


1 A EI 


inverted, to 


natural Concluſions; and the 
Author of Nature at once, As$ 
if *twere his buſineſs to conde- 
ſcend and make new Terms 
with his Creatures, to keep his 
credit amongſt em. 

We could, if the Shortneſs 
we have deſign'd this Diſcourſe 
would permit; enlarge upon 


this Subject; but 'tis ſo well 


done to our hands, by ſeveral 
late learned * Divines, that 
our Deiſts have nothing to ob- 
jet but a little Buffoonery, 
Banter, and Ridicule ; and 'tis 
pity to deny 'em the Happineſs 
they take in it, or any other 
ſhort liv'd Pleaſure, which 
muſt neceſſarily ariſe from 
their Frinciples : which if it 
be pot exactly the ſame with 


Poſt mortem nihil eſt, 1pſaque 
mors nihil; 


Death it ſelf is nothing, and after 
Death there's nothing; yet tis 
near a-· kin to it. For tho' they. 
have not that Stoical Bravery 
to defy Death, I would ſay, to 
dare to think of it like Men, 
yet moſt of them have imbib'd 
Deſcartes's Principles, unwil 
lingly aſſur'd of the Exiſtence 
of their Soul, or ſome un- 
known Agent, which works 
upon their animal Spirits, al. 
ter ſome unintelligible dark 
manner; and that it does not 
come under the common No- 
tion of other material Subſtan- 
ces. They are alſo certain, 
that the Body rather depends 
upon it, than it upon the Bo- 
dy, to a Demonſtration. And 


_—_— 


* See Dr. Horneck, the Author of the whole Duty of 2a — 
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what is yet more diſagreeable 
to em, when they dare be guil- 
ty of thinking, is, That as an 
after-State of . the Soul has 
been the univerſally receiv'd 


Opinion, even amongſt ſuch as 


were unacquaintgd with no bet- 
ter Demonſtration than the 
DiRates of their natural Light; 
ſo they can't find- out any Rea- 
ſons againſt it- ſo plauſible, as 
to eſcape their own Ridicule, 
if offer'd by any body elſe: 
and if there be any thing of an 
Aſter- State, to make an eter- 
nal unknown Plunge into it, 
it muſt certainly be ſurprizing 
to ſuch Perſons as have no 


. Hope beyond this Life, no 


proper Claim to another, but 


what their own Doubts and 


Fears may give em a Title to. 


Mens habet attonitus, & ſurds 
verbere cadit, 


Fears not to be ſtifled, ſince 
they ariſe from a Principle that 
depends not upon the Will, no 


more than a Man's Shape or 


Species does, 

But to leave this unhappy 
Subject, and if poſlible to per- 
ſuade a Retreat to ſome of 
that numerous Croud, that are 
about to liſt themſelves into 
this unthinking Fraternity ; I 
would propofe Learning and 
Study to 'em, and amongſt all 
others that of the Bible, ſince 
it. hews the moſt certain and 
ſecure way for ſuch as expect 
a greater Happineſs than is in 
ſenfible Objects: A Happineſs 
worthy the Dignity and Na- 
ture of Mankind; in ſhort, 
ſuch a Happineſs as Man was 


created, for, unleſs he *himſelf 


licy 


fruſtrate his own End. I have 
already made. a ſhort Compa- 
riſon of the Sacred Writ with 
other moral Writings, which 
appear but mean in reſpect of 
it. Not that I would deny a 
due value to others, eſpecially - 
Divinity-Books, as Comments 
upon the Bible, and diftin& 
Treatiſes, whoſe Subject in ge- 
neral is to remove all Obſtruc⸗ 
tions of human Happineſs, as 
Prejudices, Error, exc. and to 
prepare the Mind for a Search 
after Truth. In order to this 

great End; it will not be amiſs ' 
to ſubjoin this following Cata- 
logue, which will be of great 


- uſe to ſuch as love this Study, 


\ 


DIVINITY. 


Pool's Synopſis Criticorum, 
and his other Works. 

Lr. Hammond on the New Teſ- 
tament, with all his other Works. 

H. Grotius's Commentary on 
the Old and New Teſtament, and 
the reſt of his Works. 

Euſebius's E ccleſiaſtical Hi- 


tory. | 
The Works of the whole Duty of 

Man. 

Dr. Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical Po: 


Biſhop Burnet's Works. 
Biſhop Stillingfleet's Works. 
Mr. Leigh's Critica Sacra. 
Dr. Lightfoot's Works. 
= he Hiſtory of the General Cound 
cils. 5 
Dr. Sherlock's Works. | 
Dr. Jeremy Taylor's Works. , 
Biſbop Uſher Works, * 
Ap. Tillotſon's Works, 
Dr. Barrow's Works. 
Dupin's Bibliotheque. 
Epiſcopius's Works, | 
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Blſhop Hall's Contemplations 
upen the remarkable Paſſages in the 
Life of the Holy Feſus. Fol. 
_ Engliſh Annotations, 2 
vol. N 


Henry's Annotations on the Bi- 
ble, 2 vol. 8 


Whitby on the New Teſtament, - pineſs, and his vther Works. 


. 2 vol. | : ' 
| Burkit on the New Teſtament. 
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Dr. Bates“: Works. 

Charnock's Works, 2 vol. 
Baxter's Works, 4 voh, 
Limborch's Syſkem of Divinity, 


Fleming's Chriſtology, 3 vol, 
Dr. Lucas's Inquiry after Hap» 


' Scot's Chriſtian Life, &C. 5 vol. 


HISTORY. + 


ISTORY has been -all'd 
II by a Great Man, Specu- 
lam Mundi, the Looking: Glaſs 
of the World: It gives the 


beſt proſpect into human Af. 


fairs, and makes us familiar 
with the remoteſt Regions. By 
this we ſafely ſit in our Cloſets, 
and view the horrid De vaſta- 
tions of Countries, Tumults, 
Changes, and Ruptures of 
Commonwealths; the Reverſe 
of Fortunes, the Religions, 
Politicks and Governments of 
foreign Nations, By this we 
may conſult what Practices 
have eſt.blil'd Kingdoms, 
what Laws have render'd any 
articular Nation more ſafe, 
appy, and civiliz'd than its 
Neighbours; and what has 
contributed to the Weakneſs 
and Overthrow of Bodies Poli- 
tick, and what has facilitated 
their Riſe and Settlement : and 


in a proſpect of the Whole, a 


new Scheme may be drawn, 
for future Ages to act by. 


Lengum iter per precepta, bree c 


efficax per Exempla. 


Wiſdom got by Experience 


1 


— — 1 — = 


is uſually very expenſive, te- 
dious and uncertain. Several 
Experiences confirm one's 
Knowledge, and a Man's Life 
is too little to make many in 
every caſe; but if he find em 
faithfully done to his hands, the 
labour is ſav'd, and he may 
grow wiſe at the expence of 
other Mens Studies. It was 
Thales who faid of Hiſtory, 
Nil Mortem à Vita differre; be- 
cauſe the Life of the Deceas d 
depends upon the Remembrance 
of the Living. Mr. Brathwait, 
in his Nurſery for Gentry ſays, 
Would you be enabledfor Company? 
No better Medium than K — * 
in Hiſtory. It would be a diſ- 
praiſe to advance an Elogy 
upon this Study, which recon» 
ciles all Times but Futurity, 
renders all the ſpacious Globe 
of the inhabited World com- 
mon and familiar to a Man 
that never travel d. We may 
ſee all Aſia, Africa, and America 
in England; all the Confederate 
Countries in one's Cloſet; en- 
compaſs the World with Drake; 
make new Diſcoveries with Co- 
lumbus; viſit the Grand Sig- 
nior in the Seraglio; converſe 
Tn with 
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with Alexander, Cæſar, and Pom- 
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With Seneca and Cato; conſult the Management of the deepeſt 


Plots and Contrivances, and 


pey. In a word, whatever Hu-- the carrying on ſuch Meaſures 


manity has done that's noble, 
great, and ſurprizing, either by 
Action or Suffering, may by 
us be done over again in the 
Theory: and if we have Souls 
capable of tranſcribing the 
braveſt Copies, we may meet 
Inſtances worth our Emulation. 
Hiſtory is, as by ſome call'd, 
the World's Recorder ; and accor- 
ding to my Lord Montague, we 
muſt confeſs, That ns Wiſe Man 
can be an experienc'd Statiſt, who 
was not frequent in Hiſtory. Ano- 
ther tells us, That to be ac- 
quaint d with Hiſtory, purchaſes 
moreWiſdom than the ſtricteſt Rules 
of Policy; for that the firſt do 
Pont us with Inſtances as well as 
Rules, and as it were perſonates 
the Rule, drawing out more into 
full proportion. Hiſtory beſt ſutes 
the ſolideſt Heads; whence we 
find, that Ceſar made it his 
Comment. We read, that 
King Alphonſus by reading Lz- 
vy, and Ferdinand of Sicily by 
reading Quintius Curtius, reco- 
ver'd their Health, when all 
the phyſical Doſes they took 
prov'd ineffectual. But whe- 
ther 'tis friendly to the Body 
or not, 'tis not our Bulineſs to 
determine: ſure we are, .that 
tis friendly to the Mind, cul- 
tivates and informs it in what 
is very agreeable to its Nature; 
we mean Knowledge, therein 
imitating its Divine Original. 
Hiſtory is the moſt admira- 
ble Foundation for Politicks ; 
by this _ be diſcover'd all 
that's neceſſary for a Kingdom's 
Safety and Peace, the Strata- 
gems of .War, an Account of 


for every publick Affair, whe- 
ther in reſpect to Enemies or 
Allies, as the deepeſt Heads 
have ever yet practis d. -nd 
as Hiſtory is fo uſeful to ſuch 
as are intruſted with the Charge 
of Commonwealths, ſo 'tis not- 
leſs neceſſary for the Settling 
and Eſtabliſhment of the Chri- 
. ſtian Religion. We find a 
great part of the World wor- 
ip inanimate Beings, others 
ſacrifice to Devils, others pro- 
pagate a Worſhip made up of 
the moſt ridiculous Fables, as 
the Turks, exc. and many, that 
profeſs the Chriſtian Religion, 
are ſo far degenerated from 
the native Simplicity and Pu- 
rity of it, as that *tis now ano- 

ther thing. | 
A reaſonable Creature born. 
into the World, and finding 
in himſelf a Principle of Ado- 
ration of ſome Unknown Being, 
can't forbear an Inquiry into 
Religion: but when he finds 
ſo many Religions, ſo great a 
Diverſity of Divine Werſhip, 
and every Party willing to be- 
'lieve themſelves in the right, 
and condemning all the reſt of 
Mankind that are not of their 
Opinion ; 'tis enough to ſur- 
prize ſuch a Perſon : but at 
the ſame time he will make this 
neceſſary Conſequence, after a 
uttle Thought and Application 
of Mind.; Certain 1 am that 
there's a God, and as certain that 
thisGod ought to be worſhipp'd after 
ſuch a manner as is moſt ſutable to 
his Nature, and the Quality of the 
MWorſhipper. As to his Nature, it's 
too fine and ſpiritual to be pleas d 
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with any Adoration but what is 
ſpiritual: and as ſor man, the 
Creature that is to pay this Homage 
and Adoration, beis a reaſonable 
Being; and therefore it's alſo ne- 

ceflary that the Worſhip he pays be 
the moſt reaſonable and perſect that 
bis Nature will admit of. Now a 
Man needs not go out of him- 
ſelf to conſult what Reaſon is; 
he has no more to do, than to 
ſee what Religion is. moſt a- 
greeable to his Reaſon, and 
' moſt worthy the Dignity of 
his Nature (we ſpeak here of 
unprejudic'd Perſons) and then 
Hiſtory will inform him what 
has been practis d, and ſhew 
him that Chriſtianity is the 
moſt noble, lincere, and pure 
Religion in the World: but in 
this we refer you to what we 
have already ſpoken upon the 
foregoing Subject of Divinity. 

There only remains to in- 
form our Reader, That tis not 
only Books, but Maps, Monu- 
ments, Buſ;-Relieſs, Meaals, and 
all antient Deſcriptions, that 
mightily ſtrengthen and con- 
firm Hiſtory ; therefore twould 
be very uſeful to read ſuch Au- 
thors as have treated upon Me- 
dals, exc. In our Catalogue of. 
. Miſcellanies, eſpecially the Jour- 
nal de; Scavans, there are ſeve- 
ral of them The following 
8 will be of great ule 
in this Stud . | 


H I 8 T O R F. 
Chardin's Voyages to perſia, fot. 
Embaſſy of the five Jeſutt: into 
Siam, ſol. 
Chaumoar' Embaſſy into Siam, 


Clancllis Hiſterical and cen. 
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phical Memoirs of Morea, -Ne- 

gropont, and the Maritime 

Places to Theſſalonica. | 
Danger s Deſcripiion of Africa, 


1 s Travels, fol. 

Leti Aiſtoria Genevrina, in 5 
vol. Twelves. 

Mr. Hmelot's Hiſtory of * Go- 

vernment of Venice. 

Ortelius Mercator. 

Cambden's Britannia. 

Czlar's Commentaries. 

Philo-Judzus. 

Cornelius Tacitus, fol. | 

Daniel's Hiffory of England, fol, 

9 $ Hils of Henry V. 


fo 
Lord Bacon of Henry VII. 
Hiſtory of the Roman Empire. 
Livy's Hiſtory, Elzevir's Edition 
with Notes. 
Sopplementaca Livianum 
annis, 
Florus in Uſum Delphini. 
Valerius Maximus. 
Utropius. 
Suetonius Tranquillus. 
Juſtinus Hiſtoricus. 


10. 


Thucidides, tranſiated ont * 


Greek by Hobbs. 

Xenophon. 

Herodotus. 

Diodorus Siculus, 5 x 

Sir William Temple's Memoirs. 

Dagorzus Whear, his Merhad ef 
reading Hiſtories. 

Burnet's Hiſtory of the Refermas 
tion, 

Biſhop Abbot's brief Deſcription of 

the World, Twelves. - 

Davila's Kiftory of the Ciuil Wars | 
in France, ol. 

a s r 4 ah, 
fo 


Hiſtory of Ireland. 


Amour's Hiſtorical Account vf the 
Roman State, &c. fol. 
Blome's 


by the Athenian 


Blome's Britannia. 0 

Baker's Chronicle of the Kings of 
England, fol. 

Bacon's Reſuſcitatio, fol. 

Heylin's Coſmography, fol. 

Herbert's Life and Keign of King 
Henry VIII. fol. 

Howel's Inſtitution of General 
Hiſtory, fol. 


Hiſtory of Barbados and the Ca- 


ribbee Iſlands, fol. A 
Tranſlation of the Hiſtory of Joſe- 
phus, fol. 
Ogleby's Hiſtory of China, 2 vol. 
—— Hiſtory of Africa, fol. 
—— Hiſtory of America, fol. 
== Hiſtory of Japan, fol. 
——Hiſftory of Aſia, fol. 
Plutarch's Lives. 
Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World, fol. 
Abridgment of it, with the Conti- 
nuation, 4 vol. 8vo. 
Ruſhworth's Hiſtorical Collections, 
all the Parts, fol. Or the A- 
bridgment of em in 6 vol. 8 vo. 
Rycaut's Hiſtory of the Turkiſh 
Empire, fol. 
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Know Hiſtory of the Turks, 


fo MY 

Spotſwood's 3 of the Church 
of Scotland, fo | 

— Hiſtory of Scotland 
fol. h Ty 

State of New England, in reſe- 
rence to the War with the ln» 
dians in the Year 1675, and 
1676. fol. 

The Engliſh Atlas. fo. 

An Hiſtorical Relation of the Iſland. 
22 in the Kaſt- Indies, 
0 


Cave's Eceleſiaſtici, or Lives of 
the Fathers, fol. 


Biographia Ecclaſiaſtica, or the | 


Lives of the moſt eminent Fa- 
thers who flouriſh'd during the 
four firſt Centuries, and part of 
the fifth, in 2 vol. $00. 
Wheeler's Voyage into Greece, 


fol. | 
The Travels of Monſieur Theve- 
not into the Levant, fal. 
The Works of the famous Hiſtorian 
Saluſt. "| 


— 


| Me may be conſider'd 
under theſe - two Heads, 
Natural and Moral. The firſt 
of which, by reaſon of the 
ſtrange Alterations that have 
been made in it, may be again 
ſubdivided into Speculative and 
Experimental. | 

Speculative Philoſophy was 
moſtly the Study of the An- 
tients; not that they were 
without ſome little of the 
Practick and Demonſtration, 
eſpecially in Greece: py 

it would be too Jong to run 
thro' the ſeveral Orders and 


PHILOSOPHY 


Practices of the Eaſtern Philo- 
ſophers; where we may pro» 
perly ſay Mankind took its O- 
riginal, that is, diſcover'd the 
ways of living with Satety, 
Convenience, and Delight. 
The Chaldeans and Afſyriens 
made ſome ſmall progreſs be- 
fore in the Eaſtern Parts, but it 
was ſo dark, myſterious, - and 
hieroglyphical, and ſo confin'd 
to a certain ſort of Men, that 
the World was but little the 
better for it. But for a fuller 
Account of the manner of its 
Increaſe, the different Sec 
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that patroniz'd, Sc. we refer 
' you to Stanley's Lives of the 
Philoſophers, folio, or the A- 
bridgment of it in 8vo. our 
chief Deſign in this Eſſay being 


to *ſhew the Uſefulneſs of it, 


and the readieſt Way to at- 
tain it, | 
But firſt - we - muſt conſider 
the Diſtinction we have made 
of Speculative and Experimental, 
and as much as poſſible exclude 
the firſt, for an indefatigable 
and laborious Search into na- 


tural Experiments, they being 


only the certain ſure method 
to gather a true Body of Phi- 
loſophy : For the antient way 
of clapping up an intire Build- 
ing of Sciences, upon pure 
Contemplation, may make in- 
deed an admirable Fabrick; 


but the Materials are ſuch as 


can promiſe no laſting one. 
Hence twas that our ever-fa- 
mous Royal Society, that great 
Enfranchizer of experimental 
Truth and Knowledge, aſſum d 
the Motto, Nullius in Verba 
The great Uſe then of Na- 
tural Philoſophy, whoſe true 
Original depends upon Experi- 
ments, is manifold. One can 


ſcarce think of any Affair in a 


practical Life, any Imploy, 
Profeſſion or Buſineſs whate- 


ver. but may receive great Ad- 


vantages from it: nor is the 


Uſefulneſs of it in the private 


Government of Mens Minds, 
Jeſs than its Advantages in re- 
ſpect of their publick Practices. 
- This is very apparent, if we 
confider that our Mind has a 

reat dependence upon-our Bo- 
Ties. Hence the Poet's Wiſh 
had a happy Conjunction in't, 
Alen, ſana in Ceirpore ſano ; the 


leaſt Diſturbance to the Body 
incapacitates the Mind from 2 


free and eaſy Speculation: an 


unfortunate Blow ſometimes 
wholly takes away the Uſe of 
right Reaſoning ? and on the 
contrary, a healthful and ſound 


Body facilitates the. Labours of 


the Mind, Now no Maa can 
be ſo inſenſible, as not to ſee 
the vaſt Uſefulneſs of this Sci- 
ence to the Body, and how 
properly tis call'd Natural Phi- 
loſophy ; not to mention the 
great Delight and Satisfaction 


the Mind receives in the Theo- 


ry of it, either by Converſe or 
Reading. 80 

But when we come to Prac- 
tice, all the World agrees in a 


common Suffrage. All the me- 
chanick Arts acknowledge the 


Uſefulneſs, both in new Inven- 
tions, and Improvements of 
what things are already found 


out: Merchandize, the main 


Sinew of Bodies Politich, owes 
its great Aſſiſtance to the In- 
vention of the Compaſs; and 
if Encouragement were give 

no doubt but the Method o 
finding out a Longitude at Sea 
might make this univerſal Cor- 
reſpondence of Nations more 


fafe, ſpeedy, and by conſe- 


quence more advantageous; we 


being very well fatisfy'd, that 
ſuch a Task is not impoſſible. 


But Experiments are not con- 
fin'd to the Sea abroad; all 
domeſtick Affairs have a very 
great ſhare in this Study, and 
the Benefits accruing from it, 
as Inſtruments for the Help 
and greater Perfection of the 
Senſes than former Ages knew 


of, viz. Microſcopes, Otocouſtions, 


ec. Engines and Devices for 
| ; the 
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the ſpeedier making of all Ma- 
nufactures ; new Methods of im- 
roving Lands, reſtoring the 
arrenneſs of Soil, Manage- 
ment of Agriculture, the. bet- 
tering of Corn, Fruit, exc. in 
ſhort, for the grezteſt Advan- 
tages of a laborious Life, which 
Adam's Tranſgreſſion has ſub- 
jected his Poſterity to. | 
As to moral Philoſophy, the 
Well-governing of Mens Lives 
and Manners, it has been a 
Subject very nobly treated of 
by Cato, Seneca, Epicurus, Epicte- 
tus, and ſeveral of the antient 
Philoſophers. Tis a faint Eſ- 
ſay to Chriſtianity ; and thoſe 
Precepts that have been laid 
down by thoſe Great Men, are 
ſo far both beyond the Know- 
ledge and Practice of moſt Chri- 
ſtians, that we doubt not but 
at the Day of Judgment they 
will condemn them. We might 
add more, and fay, we doubt 
not but that they may eaſily be 
ſav'd, and ſhare of as great 
Degrees of Glory as many 
Chriſtians. Rom. 2. 14. com- 
par'd with ver. 12. ſhews that 
Heathens have a Law of Na- 
ture, which dictates the No- 
tions of God, Juſtice, Tempe- 
rance, exc. and that they ſhall 
be judg'd (neither by the Pre- 
cepts of Chriſtianity, or Law 
of Moſes, but) by this Law; 
and if they fin againſt it, the 
. ſhall periſh by it. Now t 
plain, that the Antitheſis holds, 
That if they aR agreeably to 


It, they ſhall be ſaved by it. 


Nor will that Text exclude 
em that ſays, There is no Name 
under Heaven given, whereby we 
may be ſaved, but the Name of 
the Lord Jeſus: For it's a+ plain 


high Recommendation, 


8g 
Conſequence, that if they be 
lieve on God, they alſo believe 
virtually in Feſ#s Chriſt, who is 
of the ſame Eſſence, 
God with his Father. That 
this virtual Belief is that which 
will ſave Men, and not the 


bare nominal Letters that make 


up the Name of Jeſus Chriſt, 
is plain from the different 
Sounds and Expreſſions in dif- 


- ferent Nations; beſides, if we 


believe on Emanuel, Shiloh, &c. 
'tis the ſame thing. And this 
is yet plainer, when we confi- 


der that ſome good Chriſtians 


born deaf and dumb have, by 
outward Signs and Motions, re- 
ceiv'd a very fair Idea or vir- 
tual Knowledge of Jeſus Chriſt, 


and have liv'd and died with- 


out ever hearing of the. Name. 
Laſtly, 
Power all Children would cer- 
tainly be damn'd, whether bap- 


tized or not; which the Chri- 
ſtian Church never yet be- 


liev'd ſince it was a Church. 
But to leave this Digreſſion. 
The Advantage and Uſe of 
Moral Philoſophy can't want 2 
when 
we ſee it gives ſo lively a proſ- 
pect of a 
Qualifications that Chriſtianity. 


ſets in a clearer light; that tis 


thoſe Virtues and 


Or One 


— 


without this virtual 


a fair Prodromus to Chriſtianity, 


and prepares the Mind to re- 
ceive it, as St. Fohn the Baptiſt 
did the believing Jews to re- 


ceive Chriſt. The Morals of 


Seneca fay, Nui peenitet peccaſſe,. 


pent eſt innocen's ; He that repents 
of having done an ill thing, is not 


guilty of it. And thus the Sa- 


cred Oracles, He that confeſſeth 


and forſaketh his Sins ſhall find 
Mercy. It would be too tedious 
"0 
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to bring all the Parallels we 
find betwixt the Morals of the 
wiſe - Heathens and -the Pre- 
cepts of Chriſtianity : tis in 
| part done in the foremention'd 

Authors; whither we refer the 


Reader, as alſo to this following 


Catalogue, for his Improve- 
ment in Natural and Moral 
' Philoſophy. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


| Stanley's Lives of the Philoſophers. 


The Tranſaftions of the Royal So- 

ciety, all the Vol. 
Obſervations of the Royal Acade- 

my of Sciences at Paris. 

3 of the Academy de 

_  Cimento zz Germany. 
Sieur Leeuwenhoeks Treatiſes. 

May's Hiſtory of Animals. 

Lock of Human Underſtanding. 

| Bone oo moſt of em. 

Ray's Hiſtory of Plants. 

My Lord Bacon's Works. 


tad _ TY 


Sir Thomas Brown's Works. 

Sir Kenelm Digby his Nature of 
Bodies. 

Dr. More's Works of Cambridge. 

Des Cartes Works, all of em. 

Copernicus. FY 

Galllæus. 

Gaſſendus. 

Perault. 12.6 

Mr, Regis's Philo ſophy. 

Rohault. pry 

Gadrois. 

Godine. 


Malbranch's Search after Truth, 


in two Pol. | 

—— His Metaphyſichs, C 
Pliny's Natural Hiſtory. 
Ariſtotle de Animalibus. 
Fournal de Scavans. 
Republick 5 Letters. 
Uziverſal Bibliotheque. 


- Giornelli de Litterati. 


The Moralifts,a Philoſophical Rhap- 
ſody ; being a Recital of certain 
Converſations upon Natural 
and Moral Subjects. 


—_—. 


* 


HIS is à very fair Subject, 


ſome Encomium upon it, are 
eicher very ingrateful, or very 
' ſtupid, to be inſenſible of the 
Protection of their Perſons, 
Estates, Liberties, every day; 
for if there was no Juſtice for 
the Oppreſs'd, no Puniſhment 
for Murder, Violence, Theft, 
Oc. no Perſon could promiſe 
himſelf ' one day's Freedom 
from ſuch Evils. 
If we ſhould go to the Ori- 
inal of Laws, tis very pro- 
bable that People were civi- 
liz'd and reduc'd from. their 


LAW 


and thoſe that cannot find 


Barbarity by little and little, 
and made their Laws accord - 
ing to the Incommodities of 
their Crime: yet vice being 
prolifick, and reftrain'd in a 
few Particulars, would till find 
out more ways of Action; and 
exert it ſelf in new Miſchiefs, 
till they were alſo provided a- 
gainſt, I know not what to 
attribute it to, whether a com- 
mon or an extraordinary Pro- 


vidence, that ſome Countries 


have been' happier than others 
under very irregular Laws : for 
inſtance, Sparta had many 
Rirapge Laws, and ſome even 

| | con- 
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con to good Manners, as 
the mT of Adultery, 
exc. and yet none of its Netgh- 
bours flouriſh'd like it for à ve- 
ry conſiderable time. Perhaps 
the Reaſon was, that being all 
made by one Man, they had a 
ſort of -Natural Dependance 
upon one another, and one 
preſerv d the other, like a 
piece of Building, all con- 
trivd by one Perſon; when 
as we ſee Streets and Towns, 
which are the Projection of 
many Heads, ſo irregular and 
independent, as if they had 
been the Deſign of Chance or 
unreaſonable Creatures. How- 
ever 'twas, we are certain, that 
theſe Laws were generally very 
wiſely contriv'd, if we conſider 
the Principles of Lycurgus the 
Legiſlator, Now if natwal 
Policy could make that Nation 
more happy than its Neigh- 
bors, what may we expect from 
| Chriſtian Laws, which beſides 
their own Simplicity and Puri- 
ty, back'd by the Advantages 
which they have taken out of 
the Records of the Jewiſh State, 
have alſo the Precedents of 
all Commonwealths, out of 
which they may chuſe what 
has been moſt advantageous, 
and avoid what has been any 
ways pernicious 3 and from ail 
together lay down an exact 
Model for themſelves, very 
juſt, reaſonable, and by conſe- 
quenco happy e 
. Now to gire one's ſelf up to 
the Study of Equity and diſ- 
tributive Juſtice, as tis very ne- 
ceſſary for the Subject, ſo tis 
very honourable and profitable 
for the Undertaker. 
We be ignorant of the Honour 


hr Hands. 


ow can 
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of the Law, when we find God 


Almighty himſelf a Legiſlator, 
the very firſt Inſtituter af 


Reports ſays, that hey (viz. 
Reports) open the Windows of the © 
Law, (hewing the Beauty of it is 

the great Reaſon it ſtands on ; 
breaking the Shell of difficult Caſes, 
ſo that the Kernel ſlips into one's 
Another ſays, _ Plead- 
ings are the moſt bonourable, lau- 
dable, and profitable things inthe 
Law. Perhaps --the antient 
Cuſtom of the Athenians might 
be grounded upon this: For 


they put their young Gentle- 


men to prefer Caſes in the be- 
balf of the People, or pleading 
for the Poor. To be well read 
in the Law, is not only a very 
great Ornament to Gentlemen, 
but alſo a very neceſſary Quali- 
fication; ſince thoſe that ha 
Eſtates ſhould know how to 
defend and keep em, leſt; by 
Unwarineſs and want of Know- 
ledge in thoſe Matters, they 
ruin themſelves. and Families: 
beſides, ſuch Gentlemen may 
be great Helps to their poor 
Neighbours and Tenants, by. 
reconciling. their Differences, 
and helping to right the Iuno- 
cent aganft the Oppreſſor. 
And tis not only Gentlemen, 
but all Perſons whatever, thar 
have any Concern in the World, 
are oblig d to know the La, 
at leaſt in ſome meaſure, in or- 
der to the Management of 
their Affairs, as Contracts, 
Bonds, c. And this Obliga- 
tion is proportionable to the 
weight of their Concerns, and 
the nature of their Imploy. 
Beſides all this, Perſons may 
poſlibly act ſo as to. bypg them - 


Laws? My Lord Coke in his | 
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ſelves under the Cenſure of 
the Law (perhaps ſometimes 
the ſevereſt) for want of the 
little. Knowledge of it ; where- 
fore tis very neceſſary. for all 
young Perſons to frequent the 
Seſſions and the Bar for In- 
ſtruction, whereby they may 
be able to defend themſelves 
againſt their. own Ignorance, 
and the Malice of others. In 


hort, the uſe of Law can't be 


queſtion'd by any Perſon who 
wants. not the uſe of his Rea- 
ſon ; ſince without it we ſhould 
only be proper Company for 


Wolves and Bears, I mean he 


that has the longeſt Sword 
would command- the ſhorter ; 
tho' even this ſame Tyranny, 
that would exalt a Man above 
his Fellow-Creatures, would 
alſo ſet him in ſo ſlippery a 
place, that Envy would cer- 
rainly find him out, and make 
him deſpicable by ſome means 
or other, to the meaneft Wretch 
he could trample upon: where- 
as on the contrary, Juſtice and 
Truth ſetile a: State, and make 
Not only the Head, but every 


particolar Subject a happy 


Member of a peaceful Body 


Politick. 3 
For this Study you may make 


choice of the following Cata- 
logue. WW: 


COMMONandSTATUTE 
© LAW-BOOKS. 

Note that F. ſignifies French, 
I. Latin, and the reſt are 


Anderſon's Reports, 2 par. fol. F. 


Bratton, /ol. F. | 
Blunt Law - Dictionary, ſol. 


Bolton Office of a Juſtice, fol. 
Bulſtrode's Reports, fol. 


Brown's Entries compleat, fol. 


Cook's Entries, fol. L. 

— Comment upon Littleton, fol, 

Crook's Reports, 3 parts fol. 

Dalton's Office of Sheriffs, fol. 

Dyer's Reports, with 2 Tables 

N... 

Davenport's Abridgment of Coke's 
Littleton, Oct. 

Finch's Law, fol. LI. | 

Godolphin 7 Wills and Teſta- 
ments, Quarto. c 

— Abridgment of Eccleſ. Laws, 
Duarto. | 

Hutton's Reports, fol. 

Heſley's Reports fol. 

Hobert's Reports, fol. 

Hughs's Grand Abridgment, 3 

fart, Quartro, © 

Hale's Pleas of the Crown, Octav. 

Jenikys's Reports. 

Keeble's Statutes at large, ſol. 

Ley's Reports, fol. 


Littleton's Tenures, French and 


Engliſh, in Twelves. 


Leonard's Reports, 4 parts, by 


 Hughs, fol. | 
Moor' Reports, fol. F. 
Method of paſſing Bills in Parlia- 
ment, Quarto. 
Noy's Reports, fol. 
Placita Specialia, Octa vo. 
Poulton's Statutes at large, fol. 
Plouden's Reports. | 
Shepherd's Works, 
Spelman's Gloſſary, fol. L. 
Statute s of Ireland, fol. 
Vaughans's Reports, fol. 
Wingate's Maxims, fol. 


Keeble's Aſſiſtant ro Fuftices of 


- Peace, fol. 
Reports of divers ſpecial Caſes, ar- 
gu d and adjudg'd in the Courts 
of King's Bench, &c. Collected 
by Tho' Sinderfin. | 
Saunder's Reports, 2 vol. 
P HI. 


ol, 


ol, 
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HIS Practice is only of 
preſent uſe to ſuch as are 
not weil; but ſince no Man is 


. exempt or privileg d from Sick- 


neſs and Death, every one car- 
rying his Death about him, 
which will be ſometimes ex- 
erting it ſelf in little Eſſays of 
Mortality; I mean in Diſtem- 

rs 'and Irregularities of that 
rame of Nature, which it 
will one day wholly ruine and 
lay in Aſhes: ſince, I ſay, every 
one is ſubject. one time or o- 
ther, to Diſorders and Mala- 
dies in his Body (for a Body 
can't be deſtroy'd before it be 
diſorder'd) tis a plain conſe- 


quence that all have occaſion. 


ſome time or other to repair 
the Decays of Nature by Phy- 


ſick and Surgery. To ask a 


ſick Man whether he would be 
well, is an unſeaſonable Ridi- 
cule: Nature has plac'd in 
every Being an Abhorrence of 
Deſtruction, and this Abhor- 
rence neceſſarily puis the Af 
faulted upon all poſſible Means 
of defending it ſelf. Why do 
we eat when hungry, drink 
when thirſty, ſleep when wea- 
ry, but to repair the Defects of 
Nature? and if 'tis impoſlible 
not to deſire this, tis much 
more impoſlible not to ſee the 
ends of theſe Defects; I mean 
Death. LT 0 

As Man was firſt made out 


of the Duſt, ſo he has almoſt 


univerſal Remedies from the 
Earth whence he was taken ; 
out of Herbs, Roots, Mine- 


PHISICK and SURGERY. 


rals, exc. are made ſuch Com- 
oſitions, as cure Wounds, 
Bruiſes, and other Diſtempers: 
for finding their old Acquain- 
tance Man in the Application, 
they by a-kind of natural 


Friendſhip and. Cognation with 


Mans Body, join with him 
againſt the Efforts of the Di- 
ſtemper. The Earth; is our 
common Mother as to our Bo- 
dies, and Nature ſuccours her 
Children. 
A skilful Phyſician does, as 
we may ſay, co-operate with 
God Almighty, and is a Means 
to «preſerve what he creates. 
If we ſearch the Sacred Writ, 
we find the Uſe of Phyſicians 
recommended, and only cen- 
ſur'd where. they are preferr'd 
to God, as if they were not 
ſubordinate, and of the num- 
ber of thoſe Means which God 
has ordain'd to preſerve hu- 
man Lite; but purely inde- 
ndent, acting like God him- 
elf. We alſo find Zuke a Phy- 
fician, a Familiar of St. Paul's. 
It we conſult profane Hiſtory, 
we meet with no Nation with: 
out ſome whoſe whole Study and 
Employ is Phyſick: and ſome 
have been fo what rt in 
this Art, that they have boaſted 
they could make themſelves 
immortal ; 
has experienc'd the contrary, 
Tho' we are very well ſatisty d 
that there is no ſet time or li- 
mired period under the com- 
mon Courſe of Nature, to wit 
70 or 80 Years, but that (or- 
„ dinatily, 


but their Failure 


— * rr 
3 
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dinarily) Remedies may be us'd 
to lengthen a Man's Life till 
then, or Violences ſuffer'd to 


| ſhorten it before; for there 


have never yet been any Rea- 
ſons produc'd by the moſt Lear- 
ned Maintainers of Neceſſity 
to prove a Man a mere Ma- 
Chine, which he muſt be, if 
half they offer were true. We 
have not room here to purſue 
this Digreſſion, and beſides we 
may have occaſion to do it 
elſewhere.” . 

Chymiſtry and Alchymy, eſ- 


pecially the firſt, have made 


no ſmall additions to the Ad- 
vantages of this Study. In- 
deed the laſt pretending moſt- 


ly to the Separation and Alte. 


ration of Metals, has very ill 
luck in ſome of its Pretencas; 
tho' in moſt vain and extrava- 
gant Search it pas caſual] 

made many other uſeful Dif- 
coveries, and ſeems to be cal- 
culated to the Moral of a Fa- 
ble we meet with in Ee, only 


þ ſubſequent to it: Tis the 


le of the Husbandman ; 
who dying, bequeath'd to his 
Son a vaſt Treaſure of Gold, 
hid in his Vineyard ; but the 
certain place where it lay, he 
had wholly forgot. The Son 
diligently ſearcheth, turns o- 


ver every place throughout the 


whole Vineyard, but finds no- 
thing worthy of his vaſt Toil. 


Yet this Labour accidentally 
bad good effect on the Vines, 


by the product of a very plen- 


tiful Harveſt the following 


Year. * Thus the 


Id Bacon. Search ſor Gold pro- 


; . Cures much advan- 
taꝑr in ſruitful Experiments, both 


Nature, and to the gi eat Uſe f 


Mankind. To ſuch as proſecute 
this Study, the following Ca- 
talogue is of ule. | 


p HTSIC R and SURGERY 


Bartholinus's Anatomy, tranſta- 
ted into Engliſh by Nich. Cube, 
pepper, fol. 

Crollius's Royal Chymiſiry, in 3 
Treatiſes, fol. | 

3 Royal Pharmacopœia, &c. 
fol. 

Parey's Chirurgical Works, toge« 
ther with three Trattates cons 
cerning Veins, Arteries, and. 
Nerves, &c. fol. 


| Rioianus's Anatomy, &c. fol. 
 Veſtlingius's Anatomy of the Body 


of Man, &c. fot: 
Willis's Pharmaceutice Rationa- 
lis, fol, 
Harvey's accompliſh'd Phyſician. 
Boyic's Hydroſtatical Paradoxe: 
made out by new. Experiments, 
for the moſt part phyſical, 8v0, 
Clark's Natural Hiſtory of Nitre, 
8vo, 


Grew's Hiftory of the Vegetables, 
8 vo. 25 


vo. 

Harvey's Anatomical N 

Boyle's Sceptical Chymiſt, 8 vo. 

Three Anatomic h Lectures, concer- 
ning, 1 Motion of the Blood' 
thro' the Veins and Arteries. 2. 
The Organick Strufture of the 
Heart. 3. The efficient Canſes 
of Pulſation. by W. Chatle- 
ton, M. D. ES 


Colleftanea Chymica, a Collection 


of ten ſeveral Treatiſes, 8 vo. 
Art of Phyſich made plain and ea- 
ſy. By. D Frambeſarius Phyſi- 
cian to Lewis XIV. Tran 
ted into Engliſn. | 
Obſervations of the Mineral Waters 
of France. Tranſlated into Eng- 


hſh. 1270, : f 
r Ruſſel : 


* Þ \ 
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Ruſſel's Phyſical Treatiſe. Eugalenus, Martinius, Senner 


le Medecin de ſoy meme. Done tus, &c. 
into Engliſh 55 Dr. Chamber- De Scorbutico 
Jain, | | Sydenham de Febribus. 
Harvey's Philoſophia. _ Willis de Fermentatione & Fes . 
Charleton's Phyſiologia Gaſſendo® bribus. 3 
Charltoniana. Cattierus de Rheumatiſmo, 
Ternary of Paradoxes. Cole de Apoplex. 


Botanologia, zhe Britiſh Phyſs- Marcuccius de Melancholis. 


cian, 8 vo. a | Ichmazen de Calculo. 

Etmullerus in Latin or Engliſh: Cappelluhy de Babon. 

With all the modern French and Guarenciers de Tabe Anglicana! 
Dutch. Rudius de Pulſibus. 


3 Foreſtus de incert. Urin. Fudic.. 
For particular Treatiſes in Me- Sanctorius c Opicius de Med, 
dicine. Statica. N 


, Deodatus de Dzetetic. 
Carolus Piſo de morbis ſeroſis. . 


— — 


Of MATHEMATICKS in general 


O ſpeak a little of Mathe- this Study have trod ſo near 

maticks in general, before upon the heels of Nature, and 
we come to treat of any par- dived into things fo far above 
ticular Parts of that Subject; the Appreherſion of the Vu 


we ſuppoſe we cannot do bet- 
ter than to give a ſhort ac- 
count of what has been alrea- 
dy perform'd by the aſſiſtance 
of this Art, that we may the 
better judge of the Poſlibility 
of future Acquirements. We 


gar, that they have been be- 
liev'd to be * Necromancers, Ma- 
gicians, &c. and what they have 
done to be unlawful, and per- 
form'd by Conjuration and 
Witchcraft ; altho* the fault 
lay in the Peoples Ignorance, 


| read of many Perſons, who in not in their Studies. But to 


— 


* Pliny rells #s of one Creſin, who only manur'd 4 Piect of Ground, 
which yielded him Fruit in abundance, whilſt his Neighbour's Lands 


were poor and barren: wherefore he was accus'd to have inchanted- 


them; otherwiſe, ſaid his Accuſers, he could not raiſe ſuch a Reve- 
nue. Whereupon he produc'd his Carts, Oxen, and bis various Imple- 


ments of ny eo and his whole Equipage of Tillage, in very god 
e 


order, and ſaid tothe Fudges; Behold the Art, Magick, and Charms 
of Creſin! whereupon he was acquitted.— F in Husbandry, 4 


common Imploy of Life, there was ſuch a Miſtake amongſt the Ple» 


beans, what would theſe ſame Perſons have thought, had they ſeen 
Turtientiug's wooden Sparrows fly about & = 
| * 
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the Inſtances we promiſed. 
Regiomontanus's wooden Ea- 
gle and iron Fly, mention'd 
by Petrus Ramus, Hakew, Heylin, 
c. muſt be admirably con- 
triv'd, that there was ſo much 
Proportion, ſuch Wheels, 


Springs, ec. as could fo ex- 


actly imitate Nature The 
firſt was ſaid to fly out of the 
City of Noremberg, and meet 
the Emperor Maximilian; and 
then return d again, waiting 


on him to the City Gates. The 


other, to wit, the Fly, would 
fly from the Artiſt's Hand 
round the Room, and return 
to him again. This Inſtance 
proves the Feaſibility of doing 
things of great uſe, as that 
Action of Proclus the Mathe- 
matician, in the Reign of 

* Anaſtaſius Dicorus, who made 
Burning Glaſſes with that skill 
and admirable force, that he 
therewith burnt, at a great 
diſtance, the Ships of the - 
fans and Thracians, that block d 
up the City of Conſtantinople, — 
We ſhall paſs over the Curioſi- 
ties and admirable Inventions, 
which are mention'd in the 
Duke of Florence's Garden at 
Prateline ; as alſo thoſe ot the 
Gardens of Hippolitus d Fte 
Cardinal of Ferrara, at Tivel 
near Rome ; becauſe they were 
more defign'd for Pleaſure, than 
real Uſe. For. our Defign is 


only to ſhew the real Advan- 


tage that may be drawn from 
Mathematicks ; tho we are alſo 


certain, that the moſt ſurpri- 
zing Pleaſures of Nature de- 
pend upon it. The great Clock 
of Copernicus was certainly a 


curious Maſter. piece, which 


ſhew'd the Circuitions of all 
the Celeſtial Orbs, the Dif- 
tinction of Days, Months, and 
Years; where the Zodiack did 
explicate its Signs; the Chan- 


ges of the Moon, her Con- 


junctions with the Sun: every 
Hour praduc'd upon the Scene 
ſome Myſtery* of our Faith; 
as the firſt Creation of Light, 
the powerful Separation of the 
Elements, exc. What ſhall we 
ſay of + Cornelius Van Drebble's 


Organ, that would make an 


excellent Symphony it ſelf, if 
ſet in the Sun-ſhine in the open 
Air? Or of Galilzo's imitating 
the Work of the firſt Day ; 
FIAT LUX, Let there be 


Light? Or of Granibergius's 
Statue, which was made to 


ſpeak? Or in fine, of that 
Engine at Dantzich in Poland, 
which would weave, four or five 
Webs, all at a time, without 
any human Help? It work d 
night and day, but was ſup- 
preſs d, becauſe it would have 
ruin'd the poor People. Theſe 
few Inftances give a rude Proſ- 
pect of what one may probably 


expect from a, due Application 
of the Mind to the Study of 


Mathemaricks; of which we 
ſhall ſpeak more particularly : 


And firſt of Arithmetick. 


tt „ _—_ — _ 
* "=" 


„ 7Zonar. Tom. 3. p. 126. 


+ Fortes Feriz, Ara. p. 150. 


|| Hiftory of Mechaniet Arts, c. 7. P. 85, 


ARITH- 
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| O Number, is one of the 
= Prerogatives which a rea- 
ſonable Creature has over 
Beafts. Tis faid, Wiſdom 11. 
God made all things in Number, 
Weight, and Meaſure. Number 
is a moſt ſenſible Exemplar of 
the Deity, of whom you can't 
conceive ſo. many Perfections, 
but you may yet add more. This 
is only peculiar to it, that we 
know the leaſt Number, wiz. 2. 
(for 1 is properly the Origin of 
mr wc but we can find no 

umber ſo great, that may 
not be made yet greater; for 
if a thouſand Figures were writ 
down, and under them a thou- 
ſand more, and multiply'd the 

one by the other, the Product 

would be more than the 20008 
of the Sea: which multiply'd 
— into it ſelf, and that 

roduct us d after the ſame 
manner, and ſo on, the Num- 
ber would ſoon amount ta ſuch 
a Total as would take up an 
Age to tell the length of it 
in Words; even tho a Man 
never ſlept, but always ſpoke. 
The antient Philoſophers might 
well compare the Efſences of 
things to Number,  fince a 
Number is a compleat Total; 
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and- if .it loſe any, the leaſt 
part of it ſelf, tis no lon- 


ger the ſame Number. Iu- 


eed we can't hold with the 


antient Pyzhagoreans and Plato- 


niſte, that all things are com- 
pos'd of Number, even the 
Soul of Man; but we are cer- 


tain, the Proportions reſulting 


from em are ſuch as may claim 
an agrecable Converſe with our 
Reaſon. _ | N 
To Number, Add, Subſtract, 
Multiply, and find out Pre- 
portians, As they are very uſe- 
ful in the common Affairs of 
Life, ſo they are Introductive 
to the higheſt Demonſtrations 
that our Senſes can be capable 


of for the bare Study of this. 


Art, 


_ Wingate's Arithmetick, and 
Kerſey s Algebra, are ſufficient 
Guides; the firſt treats the 
moſt handſomely af Whole Num- 
bers and Fractions, both Deci- 
mal aid Vulgar : 
explains the Doctrine of Alge- 
bra, or Coſſie Numbers; the Na- 
ture of Roots, Powers, Equations, 
&c. in ſhort, every thing that 
may fully prepare you for th 

Study of Geometry. 5 
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Opinion, that Nature 
frames a Poet, yet others will 
centend, that Nature, with- 
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Ton fome have been of out Art, makes at beſt bat an 

- imperfeci one; or, as Horace 

bas it, 5 
"I Natura 
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and the laſt 
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Natura fieret laudabile Carmen, an Arte ; 
Quæſitum eſt; Ego nec ſtudium ſine divite Vena 
Nec rude quid profit video ingenium : Alterius ſic 
Atera: poſſit opem res & conjungitamice. 


Art is like a ſure Guide to 
direct Nature in an eaſy and 
uniform way, which if we fol- 

low, we cannot poſlibly err. 
And there very often it hap- 
pens, that an ignorant Perſon 
may, by the Happineſs of his 
Nature, produce ſomerhing 
that is fine; yet ſuch a Na- 
ture would be brought to a 
2 greater Pertection by 


The Name of Poet is de- 
Tiv'd from Toro, Which 
is to make or teign; ſo Poetry 
may be ſaid to be the Art of 
Feigning or Imitation; for Imi- 
tation is the compoſing the I- 


mage of any thing. The La- 


tins divide the Poets into four 
Ordets or Claſſes; Epick ot 
Heroick ; lambographers, or 
Writers of Iambicks; Trage- 
- dians, and Lyricks. The chief 
Of the firſt are Homer among 
the Greeks, and Virgil among 
the Latins ; in the next, Archi- 


loc hus ; in the third, Sophocles 


and Euripides; in the laſt Pin- 
dar among the Greehs, and Ho- 
race among the Latins, Horace 
makes another Diviſion of em, 
making ſix* Claſſes of them in 
his Art ot Poetry; Heroicks, E- 
legia-ks, Lyrics, Iambicks, Tra- 
gæd ians, Comedians, But theſe 
Diviſions regarding only the 
Subject, or kind of Verſe, 
do not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh 
betwixt the Poets; 
vera] Poets have made uie of 
ſeveral forts of Verſe and Sub- 
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fince ſe- 


jects. Upon a judicious Con- 
ſideration, any one will con- 
clude, there are but three Or- 
ders of Poets, that is, Epick, 
Comick, and, Tragick. - © 

Poetry is a kind of Painting, 
which repreſents the Mind, as 
that does the Body; nay, it is 
excellent in the deſeribing the 
Body too, and all the Actions 
of human Life, as well as all 
the Beauties of Nature, in a 
lively Deſcription. Poetry was 
at firſt the Foundation of Re- 
ligion and Civility among the 
Grecians ; the firſt Philoſophy 
the World was bleſt with was in 
Verſe, which had that Influence 
on the Minds of Men, then 
fallen from their Primitive 
Reaſon into the wildeſt Barba» 
rity, that it ſoon brought them 
to Civility, and to know the 
Dictates of Reaſon from that 
of Fancy, and the ungovern'd 
Senſe : Appetite without re- 
ſpect to Juſtice, being the on- 
ly Rule of Men, till Orpheus (if 
we believe the Mythologiſts) 
by the Harmony of his Verſe, 
redeem'd them from that Sla- 
very. The judicious Mr. Ry- 
mer is of Opinion (with 2 
great deal of Reaſon) that 
Tragedy was at firſt the Li- 
turgy of the Athenians. So that 
in the firſt Ages of the World, 
Verſe was ſo far eſteem'd, as 
to be conſecrated 'even to the 
Honour of the Gods - them- 
ſelves; and it was with no lit- 
tle reluctance the „ g 
| er 
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fer'd the Poets to direct it to 
a meaner uſe, But whatever 
was the the Origin of it, weare 
ſure it was always in eſteem 
with the greateſt and moſt flou- 
riſhing Nations, as Greece and 
Rome. Twould be to repeat 
that -which is known to every, 
one, to tell the value the Arhe- 
nians had for it; ſince Mr. Ry- 
mer tells us, that Government 
laid out more in the Repreſen- 
tations of their Plays, than in 
their moſt expenſive Wars. 4- 
lexander was ſo great an Admi- 
rer of it, that he envy'd the 
Happineſs of dead Achillis, for 
being praisd by the Pen of 
Homer. And Auguſtus (in whoſe 
time Rome was moſt flourilhing) 
made Virgil his Companion, tho 
born of mean Parents. And 
no Nation that has flouriſh'd 
in Poetry, ever held up its 
Head after the decay of that. 
But to paſs from the Praiſe 
to the Practice of Poetry, we 
adviſe the Candidates for the 
Laurel, that they firſt conſi- 
der the difficulty of being a 
good Poet; fince unleſs they 
riſe to a Perfection in their 
kind, they reap but Infamy, by 
expoling themſelves, as ambi- 
tious of a thing they could not 
_ attain : Mediocrity (as we 
have ſaid) being intolerable in 
Poetry, however excuſable in 
other Affairs. They muſt alſo 
conſider, that to arrive to an 
Excellence, they muſt take the 
right method (ſuppoſing they 
have by Nature a good Fund) 
Firſt they muſt think and weig 
with themſelves, and their 
Friends of Judgment, what 
their Talent is; for one may 
be able to write a witty and 
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extraordinary Song, who would 
be dull in a Work of a greater 
Fatigue. Mr. Waller got a Re- 
putation, not by writing much, 
but well ; and his little ſhort 

Copies of Verſes are prefera- 


ble, in our opinion, to the 


voluminous Poems of ſome o- 


thers, who would have their 


Performances ſwell into a Bulk, 
and deſerve the Name of Works 
for their Bigneſs, not intrin- 
fick Value. We are pretty 
confident, it would not have 
been for the Diſreputation of 


Sir William Davenant, if the . 


World had never ſeen any thin 
of his but his Gondibert; an 
the much more excellent Shake- 
ſpear would not have been leſs 
admir'd, if an bundance of 
thoſe things, which are printed 


for his, were omitted; Mr. 


Cowley is of this Opinion, we 
are ſure. Therefore our Ad» 
vice is to a young Poet, That 
he never be ambitious of wri- 
ting much; a little Gold is 
worth a great Heap of Lead. 
Let him often make trial of 
what his Shoulders are able to 
bear, . before he launches into 
the Ocean of the Criticks: let 
him often correct and conſult 
his Judicious Friend ; 'tis Ho= 
race's Advice to the Piſo's. To 
be a perfect Poet, a Man muſt 
be a general Scholar, $kill'd 
both in the Tongues and'Scien+ 


ces; muſt be perfect in Hiſtory - 


and Moral Philoſophy, the lat» 
ter of which is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to give him an ur 
into the Nature of the Paſſions, 
to move which is his chief Aim 
and Buſmeſs; nor can be draw 


a virtuous Character unleſs he 
know what is the juſt Compo. 
. 
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ſition of it. A Poet is to re- 
preſent Mankind, at leaſt the 
nobler Part; which he can ne- 
ver do, if he be not throughly 
Skill'd in the knowledge of it. 
Being thus qualify'd, Diligence 
and Exerciſe will furniſh you 
with Facility in your Compo- 
ſitions; and reading the | beſt 
Authors and Criticks, as Ca- 
ſaubon, Scaliger, &c. and for our 
Engliſh way of writing (Plays 
we mean) Mr. Rymer's Tranſ- 
lation of Rapin, and Examina- 
tion of the Plays of the laſt 
Age; Mr Dryden's Eſſay on 
Dramatick Poetry, and moſt 
of his Prefaces; Z Abbe Hide- 


lius's whole Art of the Stage; 


my Lord Roſcommon's Tranſla- 
tion of Horace his Art of Poe- 
try, ec. will be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for your peruſal. Any 
farther particular Directions 
here would be too long a Task 
for this place, ſince 'tis the 
buſineſs of theſe ſeveral Trea- 
tiſes we mention, to perfect an 
Artiſt in this kind. We ſhall 
only therefore here place the 
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chief of the Latin and Engliſh 
Poets, which are to be perus d 
with great Care and Regard. 


| | 

Virgil. Spencer. 
Horace. Sha keſpear. 
Ovid. | Johnſon 
Catullus. Beaumont and 
Tibullus. Fletcher. 
Lucan. Daniel. 
Statius. | Sir F. Suckling, 
Seneca. Sir F. Denham. 
Terence. | Craſhaw. 
Plautus. © Milton. 
Silius Ttalicus, | Cowley: 
Fuvenal and | Sir. V. Dave 

Perſius. nant. 
Martial. Waller. 
Valerius Flac- | Mr, Dryden. 

C165. Mr. Otway. 
Claudian. Mr. Lee. 
Auſonius. Mrs. Behn. 
Propertius. Mrs. Philip:. 
Caſimir. | Mr. Prior. 
Buchanan, &e. | Mr. Addiſon. ' 
Chr. 
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Several Collections of Poems, 
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PAIN 
DAIN TIN G is in that 


eſteem with the Ingenious 
of this Age, that it may ſeem 


ſuperfluous to trouble the Rea - di 


der with Arguments to increaſe 
it, by ſetting before them the 
Value the. Antients put upon 
Performances of this nature. 
We will not therefore tran- 
ſcribe from Pliny the vaſt Sums 
of Mony, which were- given 
by the Kings and Princes of 


TING. 


of the prime Maſters + and in- 


deed the. Relations we find in 
Plizy would ſeem almoſt incre- 
ible, if. it were not that'we 
every day ſee thoſe of our mo- 
dern Maſters in that Art ſold 
for 1000 or 1500 Pounds a- 
piece. Nor is it nece ſſary to 
repeat what we have formerly 
advanc'd concerning the firlt 


Invention of it; that being ſo 


very obſcure, that, the moſt 


Greece and Rome, for Pictures that can be ſaid or gather d 


from 
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from Authors, amounts only to 
2 Probability. Nor will it be 
much to our purpoſe, to enu- 
merate the ſeveral excellent 
Pieces this Art produc'd, when 
it flouriſh'd in Greece; tho' we 
confeſs it is not altogether un- 
fit to be known to ſuch as have 
any deſire to apply themſelves 
to this noble Study, which may 


be ſaid to ſurpaſs the Judgment 


of the Senſe it ſelf, by which 
we judge of it : for it perſuades 
the Eyes againſt the Evidence 
of themſelves, that there is a 
Subſtance more than really 


there is, raiſing a Flat to a 


bulky Round, or other Figure; 
nay, preſents the Eye with a 
Proſpet of Miles in the com- 
aſs of a Hand; and that ſo 
ively, that with a great deal 


of Satisfaction we dwell upon 


the View, as if we were ſa⸗- 
tisfy d there was more than a 
flat thin Superficies that enter- 
tain d us. A great Maſter diſ- 
puting, in a Treatiſe of Pain- 
ting and Statuary, which was 
to be preferred, gives it to Pain- 
ting; becauſe a Statue has the 
Dimenſions and Bulk of a Man, 
but a Picture deceives the Eye, 
and makes that appear round, 
which is plain and flat. Stone 
at moſt can give but the Fea- 
tures and Proportion, but Pic- 
ture gives alſo the Colour. 
There are ſome that will have 
the Moderns far excel the An- 
tients in both. They compare 
the Statue of Daphne and Apollo 
of Michael Angelo, with the 
* Grecian Venus now at Florence; 
the Grand Duke having given 
above thirty thouſand Pounds 
for it, tho' by ſtealth got from 
Rome, They tell you that the 


Venus of the Grecians has admi- , 
rable Proportion, but tis till 
Stone; there is a ſtiffneſs, 


which ſhews it ſtill to be an 


Image without Life: But the 
Daphne of Michael Angelo appears. 
to be Fleſh and Blood, her. 
Breaſt ſinking under the Fin- 
ers of Apollo, when he lays 
is Hand there. Theſe ſame 
Gentlemen will have it, that 
our Moderns far excel the An- 
tients in Picture; nay, ſome. 
have been ſo groſly ignorant, 
as to pretend the Grecians were 
mere Blockeads to any of our 
contemporary Artiſts, much 
more to Raphael, Urbin, Titian, 
Rubens, &c. That a Houſe or 
Sign-Painter with us, excell'd 
Apelles, who drew the Miſtreſs 
of Alexander, and Alexander hime 
ſelf : Tho' we can never be of 
their opinjon, fince we are 
ſenſible that tis built on a. 
wrong bottom. Becauſe the 
Paintings of Greece are. loſt, 
they therefore conclude, from 
a Daubing found. in a Cave, 
that they were ſuch Bunglers ; 
which without doubt was ra- 
ther the Performance of Has 
of the groſſer and more igno- 
rant Ages in the World, when 


All Sciences were forgot, and 


Europe drown'd in à general 
Darkneſs and Barbarity. For 
tho' ſome alledge againſt the 
Teſtimony of Pliny, becauſe: 
he took roo much of his Na- 
tural Hiſtory upon truſt ; yet 
we can never admit that e- 
nough to invalidate his Ac- 
count of things, which requir'd 
no more than the Eye to judge 
of ; being things that he dail 
convers'd with at Rome, which 
he abundantly declares, when 
| H 3 he 
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he tells us, the Pictures he men- 
tions were extant in his time 
in the Temples of chat City. 
The diſadvantage the Antients 
have is, that we have our 
Pieces ſtill extant, but theirs 
are all loſt. Painting is an 
Art that is not to be learnt by 
thoſe methods that other Arts 
are; for Books will afford very 
little help. The Directions of 
a Maſter, and a timely Begin- 
ning, are abſolutely neceſſary; 


for if you once get get an ill habit 


and a vicious way of Drawing. 
twill ſcarce ever be poſſible to 
recover it. The moſt gain ful 
Painting in this Nation is 
drawing the Life; which to 
be a Maſter in, requires many 
ears Practice. As tis ſaid of 
etry, Poeta naſcitur non fit, ſo 

I may in ſome meaſure ſay of 
Painting, that he who will ex- 
pect to be a Maſter, muſt have 
a Genius naturally inclin'd to 
It; elſe, ſo near a- kin *tis to 
Poetry, he will be but an in- 
different Man at it; tho' with 
this difference, that a Painter 
that is not extraordinary may 
live by bis Trade, and have 
his Pieces hung in the Com- 
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pany of the beſt: yet Medio- 
cribus eſſe Poetis non Dii, non Ho- 
mines,non conceſſere Columns. But 
if a Gentleman has a mind for 
his Diverſion to apply himſelf 
to Painting, Landskips and Per- 
{pective are the moſt proper 
for him; the firſt being to be 
learn'd in a year's time to ſuch 
a degree of Perfection (if the 
Diiciple have a Genius for 
Painting) that he would be 
able to live by it, and by con- 
ſequence enough for any Gen- 
Yleman's Diverſion. There are 
Books which treat of Painting 
and Drawing, one of the bett 
of which 'is Sanderſon's; we 
have formerly ſeen a Book un- 
der tbe mame of Michael An- 
gelo, on the ſame Subject. 
There's an Account of Pain- 
ting Jately publiſh'd in Folio, 
dedicated to their Majeſties ; 
Mr. Wrights Account of my 


Lord Caſtlemains Embaſſy to 


Rome; Ars Pictoria in fol. But 
inſtead of relying altogether 
on Books, we refer you to the 
choiceſt Catalogues of Pictures 
you can meet with at Auctions, 
which you may imitate, 


worry 


HE Uſe of this' admira- 

ble Science 1s ſo general 
and ſo well known, that it ſcarce 
requires a | Diſcuſſion of it 
here ; | 
that all our moſt neceſlary, as 
well as moſt noble Arts and 
Sciences depend on it ? As to 
the Firſt, there is none of 
the Mechanicks can ever be 


\ 
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for who is ignorant, 


— 


brought to Perfection without 
it; and ſo the ſecond, as Pain- 


ting and Architecture, ec. 
take their Original from it. 
What could the Performers 
in the Firſt do without it, in 
drawing a Face, the ſeveral 
Poſtures of the Body, and all 
Manner of Buildings? If they 
were 1gnorant of Proportion, 
Angles, 


Angles, Circles, Squares, ec. 
all their Works would want 
Beauty, and themſelves Satiſ- 
faction, when they come to 
view the Product of Fancy, 
and gueſs where Certainty is re- 
quir'd : So in Architecture none 
can even merit the Name of 
Maſter, without more than an 
ordinary Skill in this Science. 
Beſides, no Gentleman can be 
a Judge of the Performances of 


either, nihouf in Infight in- 


to Geometry. What is ſaid of 
theſe two will alſo reach Sta- 
tuariſts, and other Carvers. 
But to return to our Subject: 
The Knowledge of a Point or 
a Line (which is compos d of 
a continu'd Chain of Points) 
in its ſeveral Forms, as Right 
and Curve; to know a Super- 
ficies (which is bounded by 
Lines, as a Line is by Points) 
tne difference of Superficies, 
viz. a plain Superficies that 
lies ſtrait between its Lines, 
and a curv'd one that lies not 
within two Lines; beſides the 
other Conſideration of Super- 
ficies, as a Convex and Con- 
cave: To know the Qualit 

of Angles, as right, obtu 

and acute Angles ; of Points 
that are the Bounds of Lines, 
as Lines are of a Superficies, 
and a Superficies of a Body ; 
of Circles, Diameters, Seg- 
ments, greater and leſſer of 
four-ſquare Figures, many 
ſquare Figures ; of Triangles, 
their ſeveral Lines; of Parallel 


Lines either circular or right, 


or any other Form where the 
Lines are equidiſtant ; of e- 
recting and letting fall Per- 
pendiculars; of drawing pa- 
rallel Lines; of dividing Lines 
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out all the Chords, Lines 0 
a Circle, . of having the 
Segment of a Circle, . to find 
out the Center, and coule- 
quently the whole, adding ſe- 
veral Circles into on; of ſub- 
ſtracting leſſer Circles out of 
greater: in ſhort, all the Do- 
ctrine of Triangles too long 
to x here enumerated. -The 
Knowledge of all this, 1 fay,. is 
abſolutely neceſſary in moſt 
if not all our .Mechanicks. A 
Joyner can't ſo much as cut 
out a round Table, unleſs he 
underſtand a Circle; or 2 


Carpenter ſquare a ,piege of 


Timber, unleſs he know by 
the Rule of ſquare Figures, 
when his Work is finiſh' d. 
The Watch and Clockmakers 
would be at a. loſs, if it. were 
not. for this Science: Bur if 


we aſcend higher, no Builder ' 


can raiſe a Fabrick without 
Geometry, or rather, not re- 
gularly deſign one; the ma- 
nual Operators in our common 
Buildings, very ſeldom being 
Proficients in any Rule but 


that of Wood, or Braſs, or I- 


ron, which ſerves them 4nſtead 
of Geometrical Problems. But 
if you come to the. nobler 
Structures, what can any Man 
do to the making of Pillars, 
Arches? to omit the reſt of 
the Ornaments of Building. 
and the Proportions and Beau- 
ty of the Deſign without Geo- 
metry. Nay, the Trade and 


Strength of the Nation de- 
pend on this, as. Navigation 
and Gunnery, which are never 
N da 
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into two or more equal or 
unequal Parts; of cutting 3 


ny number of Parts from an 
right Line given; of bee 


\ 


add Fortification, 
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to be perfely underſtood 


without it; to theſe 1 may 
| which has 
its Dependance on this Sci- 
ence, as alſo Dialling, Muſick, 
Altronomy, Surveying, Cc. 


_ *Twould be needleſs to ſay any 


more of the Advantages of 
Geometry, here being enough 
to fire the Mind of any inge- 


nious Student to a diligent B 


quiry into it. 

'Twas the Beauty of Pro- 
ortions, the Curioſity of De- 
1onſtrations, the Excellency 
and.Depth of this Study, that 
forc'd the Ingenious Dr. Bar- 


.row to this Extatick Expreſ- 


ſion in his Apollonius, 6, Oe; 
tee ι But thou, O Lord, how 
great* a Geometrician art thou ? 
Geometry has no Limits, ſince b 

the only Power of Human Wit, 
one may find out an infinite num- 
ter of Theorems. Thon bcholdeſ 
all Truths at once, without any 
Cham of Conſequences, or the Tratt 
of long Demonſtrations; in other 
things Man has no Certainty, but 
in Mathematicks every body agrees. 
*Tis in this that Humanity can ef- 
fect ſomething great and ſtupen- 
dous, & c. This, adds he, 7s e- 
nough of it ſelf to inflame me 
with the Love of thee, and give 
me an earneſt Expectation of that 


| happy Day, in which my Spirit 


ſpall be” deliver'd from the Pre- 
Judices of Darkneſs, in which 1 
 (han't have only a certain Know- 
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ledge of all theſe Truths, but every 
thing elſe, without the trouble of 
drawing Conſequences. Such as 
deſign for this Study, may 
make uſe of the following Ca- 
talogue, 


GEOMETRY. 


Euclid's Elements. 

Barrow's Works. 

Bettinus's Works. 

Oughtred's (Will.) Mathematical 
' Recreations, 8 bo. | 

Clavis Mathematica (The Third 
Impreſſion is beſt ) guvo. 

Inſtitutio Mathematica, 

Mr. Oughtred's Matþpematical 
' Trafts, Oxford. 5 

Sir Jonas Moor's neu Syſtem of 

Mathematicks, in two parts, 4to. 


Newton' Principia Mathema- 


tica. 
Of the Unequality of Natural Time, 
with its Reaſon and Cauſes, to- 
get her with the true Equation 
of Natural Days, &c, by John 
_ 
Vietæ Mathematica, fol. 
Mr. Flamſtead's Tables. 
Mr. Street's Aſtronomia Caro- 
lina. 9 5 
Gunter's Works. 
Mr. Hobbs his Mathematical 
Eu EIT | 
a wy ro can Works, in 
T val. N 


Sturmius his Matheſis Juvenilis, 


3 vol. 


x 
——_— 


ods of examining and calcu- 


ASTRONOMY 


9 stronomy is a Science, 
| which teaches the Me- 


lating the Motions, Magni- 
tudes, Conjunctions, Eclipſes, 
Abo gæums, Perigæums, Cc. ® 
| the 
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the Heavenly Bodies, by the 
Aid of Calculations, Glaſſes, 
Aſtrolabes, Quadrants, Cc. 
By this we may walk in the 
Air, and converſe familiarly 
with the moſt wonderful part 
of God's Creation, Man ex- 
cepted. Atlas the Lybian for- 
ſook the Society of Men, and 
Tetir'd to the higheſt Moun- 
tain in Africa, which therefore 
bore his Name, that he might 
freely contemplate upon the 
Nature and Motions of the 
Planets, - and is therefore faid 
to bear up the Heavens on his 
Shoulders. The Poets have 
feign'd the Moon to have been 
in Love with Endymion, and 
the occaſion of the Fable was 
this: He ſpent his time upon 
Rocks and Mountains, in ſtu- 


dying the Nature of the 
Moon and Stars. 

We are not at all ſurpriz d, 
to find ſo many great Men 


affect this Study, and endea- 


your after the Knowledge of 
ſuch things as raiſe ſo great 
Admiration in all that are ig- 
norant of 'em. To ſee a re- 
gular Succeſſion of Day and 
Night, a conftant return of 
Seaſons, and ſuch an harmo- 
nious Diſpoſition and Order of 
Nature, muſt neceſſarily be 2 
noble Contemplation, and a. 
greeable not only to the Na- 


ture of Man, but alſo the 


Poſture of his Body which i 
erect, when other Creatures 
are made to look downwards 
upon the Earth, according to 
the Poet: SET 


Os homini ſublime dedit, Calum 9; ——_— 
Tuſſit, & Erectos ad Sydera tollere vultus. 


nets having been diſcover | 


There has been great Con- 
tention amongſt the Learned 
of different Nations, about 
the Origin of this Study, eve- 
ry one claiming an Intereſt in 
it (as ſeveral Cities did about 
the Birth of Homer) as the 
Babylonians, Egyptians, Grecians, 
Scythians,. ec. tho' Prolomens 
is the firſt that has left any 
true Monument about the 
Obſervations of Eclipſes, exc. 
This Study is of Uſe to ex- 
cite in us a great Admira- 
tion and Praiſe of him, whoſe 


Wiſdom and Power created ſo 


many Worlds (if we may ſay 
ſo) or at leaſt of Bodies, whoſe 
Magnitude, and if we ma 

believe our Teleſcopes, whoſe 
Nature is proper enough for 
Habitation, ſeveral of the Pla: 


\ 


tate the Work. 


to have their Satellites atten- 
ding them, and moving about 
their Orbs. Upon this Sci- 
ence depends Navigation and 
Dialling, and without it ' it's 
impoſſible they ſhould be main 
tain'd; ſo that the neceſſity of 


following this Study, is not at 


all diſputable by any one that 


is not an Enemy to thoſe o- 
ther uſeful Sciences. The fol- 
lowing Catalogue will facili 


G . i +3 
ASTRONOMY. 


Gaſſendus his Aſtronomy y 

Seller's Atlas Cceleſtis. 4 

Copernican Sphere of twenty In- 
ches Diameter, 8c, 


Concaus 


— _ - 
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Concave Coleftial Hemiſpheres 


ted for the Pocket, &c. 
A Treatiſe of Teleſcopes done out o 
French, by Joſ. Walker. 
The uſe of the general Planiſphere, 
call d the Analemma, &c. by 
_ "John Tweſdon, 40. 


—_— 1 
— SE 


= 


Planiſpherium Novum & A0 


curatiſſimum, CC, 55 R. Ba- 


ker, 8 vo. | 
Riolanus. | 
Slucius de Meſolabia. : 
Wing's Aſtronomia Britannica, 


| Honſieur Caſſini and ſeveral 
ingentous 3 are 
now in (ſearch after a Method, 


to find out Longitudes at Sea; 
which if once accompliſh'd, 


this Art will then ariſe to its 


- utmoſt Perfection. The Load- 


ſtone and Compaſs, which 1s 
an admirable Invention, and 
ſo advantageous to Navigation, 
has not a little contributed to- 
wards it: This points the way 
to the skilful Mariner, when 
all others Helps fail him. To 
whom we owe the Invention, 
we are at a loſs: Dr. Gilbert 
our Countryman, who hath 
written a large Latin Treatiſe 


upon this Stone, is of Opinion 
that Paulus Venetus brought the 
Invention of its Uſe from the 


Chineſe : Ofous attributes it to 
Gama; Goropius Becanus ſthinks 
his Countrymen the Germans 


deſerve it, in as much as the 


thirty two Points upon the 
Compaſs borrow the Name 
from the Dutch in all Langua- 


ges. Blondus will have its Ori- 


gin from Campania in Naples, 
in the Year 1300. Whoever 
found it out, we are ſenſible 


of the Uſe of it, fince by it 
we may ſafely venture into the 
| Main Ocean, and fail the nea- 


NAVIGATION. 


reſt way to any place; whereas 
the firſt Sailors were fain to 
coaſt it alopg, not venturing 
out of ſight of the Shore. 

Navigation may deſervedly 
be plac'd amongſt the greateſt 
Benefits in this World. Tis 
this that enriches Nations with 
Treaſures, ſupports Kingdoms 


and Empires, exchanges Com- 


modities, which in their own 
Countries are but of little Va- 
lue, for ſuch as are of great 
Uſe and Worth abroad; by this 
an univerſal Correſpondence 
may be held, and the moſt re- 
mote Regions may participate 
in Traffick, may make an In- 
ſpection into one another's 
Laws and Politicks, Trades, 
Inventions, and what not? 
There's no moral Good but 
the Knowledge of it may by 
this means be communicated 
to the univerſal Race of Adam. 
Beſides all this, there's new 
Diſcoveries have been, and yet 
may be made, for ſuch Co- 
lonies as either ſuffer by mul- 


titude of Inhabitants, or lie 


under the Inconveniences of 


a barren Soil, an unwholeſome 


Air, exc to remove into. In 
ſhort, ſince Knowledge condu- 
ces to a Man's Happineſs, -and 

| << 
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the more we know, the nea- 
rer we approach our Original 
State in Paradiſe ; this of Na- 
vigation and Travel gives very 
fair Opportunities towards it; 
and if ſo, we need add no 
more about the Uſefulneſs of 
Navigation, ſince from what 
we have ſaid, it appears that 
Riches and Learning do in a 
great meaſure depend upon it, 
eſpecially the firſt, which of 1t 
ſelf is a ſufficient Spur to moſt 
Men. Take the following Ca» 
talogue for the Acquirement 
of this profitable Art. 


* 


NAVIGATION: 


Coafting Pilot, &c. | 
Collins his Mariners Scale new . 
fas , l 
A Treatiſe of Navigation, : 
The — — &c. by P. 

/ > 
The Whole Art of Navigation, in 
Five Books, by Captain Daniel 
Newhouſe, 4t0» 3 7 
Norwood's Syſtem of Navigation, 


j 


4t0. | [x 
Pickering's Marrow of the Mas 


thematicks, i 2m. 


A, 


1 — 


DIALLING. 


I ME is the greateſt Trea- 
— ſure in this World that a 


Mortal can be intruſted with. 
We are not only Probationers 
for Fternity by the help of 


Time, but even the little In- 


tereſts of this World are ma- 
nag d by the means of it. Tis 
this which views the Revolu- 
tions of Kingdoms, the Riſe 
of Commonwealths ; tis by 
this that we have Opportuni- 


This Rule is equally applicable 
to our vreſeae? Su 1 on] 

'tis of leſſer Concern, the at 
being the more precious; and, 
if once loft, all the Knowledge 
of Men can never effect its 
redemption. How neceffary is 
it then, to divide that of ſo 
great value into little Parcels, 
that we may be ſenfible of 
their ſtealing away, 


ties put into our hands of ad- fale ? 


vancing our Families, of gain- 
ing Reputation; in ſhort, of 
procuring whatever Man has 
occaſion for, in order to his 
Happineſs. - | | 
The Learned Deſcartes, in 
his Method, where he abrid- 
ges the Precepts of Logick 
into Four Heads, lays down 
this zs his Second, wiz. To di- 
vide every one of theſe Difficulties 
he was to examine, anto as many 
Parcels as could be, and as was 


requiſite, the berter to reſolve them. 


To divide Time by Dias, 
Clocks, Watches, c. is 2 
faint Imitation of God Al 
mighty, who has conſtituted 


Seaſons, has divided Year 
into Spring, Summer, Autumn 


and Winter, and our Life into 
Days and Nights. 

It muſt be a pleaſant, as 
well as profitable Divertiſe- 


ment, to be ſo well acquainted - 


with the Calculations of the 
Motions of - Heavenly Bodies, 
as to make Horologues upon 

| any, 


and not 
fquander it away by whole- 
* | 


= * hn 
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any fide of an Houſe, under they meaſure their Hours by 


any Latitude, Declination, 
ec. Melleſius is: ſaid to be the 
firſt who found out the Pro- 


portion and Reaſon of Sha- 


dows. The Chaldeans firſt di- 
vided the Day into Twelve 
Hours. The Egyptians had a 
hand in this Science, and call'd 
the Sun Horus, which, by its 
Motion, limits the time of e- 
very Hour. An hundred Years 
before Cicero's time, we find 
that Clock's and Dials were 
us d at Rome; for the Paraſite in 
Comedy envy'd the Clocks, 
tans ut ſuus cuique venter ſit 


Horologium, wiſhing that every 


one's on Belly might be their 


Clock, which indeed was plea- 


fant enough. There's no far- 


* ther occaſion of deſcribing the 


great Uſe and Conveniency of 
Dialling, ſince we find it every 
where, . and in every Nation ; 
tho' in ſome, we read, that 


wy 


Devices in Water, which yet 
ſhews the neceſſity of doing it 
ſome way ; for it would be 
nonſenſe to believe all the 
World would conſpire in any 
one unneceſſary thing, which 
Intereſt and Utility did not 
prompt 'em to. | 


DIALLLING. 


Foſter's Art of Dialling, 470. 

Brown's Uſe of the Triangular 
Quadrant; alſo Horologio- 
graphia, or the Art of Dialling, 

Xc. 8vo. 

Collins's Sector, or Quadrant, &c. 

Dialling Plain, Concave, Con- 
vex, Proj ective, Reflective, 
&c. by W. Leybourn, fol. 

Clavis Horologii, by John How- 
cl, 4to. 

Prolocutoris Arithmetica. 

Dary's Deſcription of the Univer- 
ſal Quadrant, &c. | 


— 


OPTICKS. 


«4% 


IM E Eye is to the Body, 

as Reaſon is to the Mind. 
This Study is dependent upon 
Geometry; and we may put in 
Dioptricks and Catoptricks: 
ſince altogether they unde- 
ceive the Eve, and ſolve the 


Fallacies that it is ſubject to, 


by Diſtance, Refractions, Re- 
flections, &e. Tis a very a- 
greeable Curioſity, to ſee the 
great Abuſes that the Nobleſt 
of the Senſes -is by theſe Arts 


freed from; to calculate the 


diftance of a Star, or its Dia- 
meter; to find the Etrors of 
ſuch as are unskilld in this 


Study, to be above a thouſand 
times greater than tis poſſible 
to perſuade em, till they are 
firſt made Maſters of Geome- 
try and Demonſtration. Gali- 
leus has demonſtrated, that 
there are Mountains and Hills 
in the Moon, above four per- 
pendicular Halian Miles in 
height; which is incredible to 
a Country fellow, that cannot 
be perſuaded, that the whole 
Circumference of the Moon 
exceeds the bigneſs of a Cart- 
wheel. *Tis pleaſant to unde- 
ceive the Eye in the common 
Accidents of Life, as to give 

a 
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4 certain Demonſtration. of a 
freight Stick appearing crook» 
ed in Water ; the Reaſon of 
things being magnify'd, multi- 
ply'd or made leſſer than they 


really are: In ſhort, to ſee the 


Eye approach, in ſome mea- 
ſure, towards that certainty of 


judging and apprehending Vi- 


ſibles, as it will at the Day of 
Reſurrection z; when it will 
be above the power of being 
cheated by Concave or Con- 
vex, deluded by a Refraction 
or Reflection, or weaken'd by 
diſtance; this may, in a great 
meaſure, be accompliſh'd in 
this World, by ſuch as give 


—— - 4 


109 
themſelves up to | this Study, 
and make themſelves Maſters 


of the following Catalogue. 
OPTICEKS, :.: 


Synopſis Optica Anth. Honos 
rat. Fabr. Soc. Jeſu. Luge 
dun. Gall. in 40. 

Johannis Kepleri Mathematici 
Dioptrice, 8 vo. a we 

Deſcartes his Dzoptricks. _ 

Johannes Pena Gallus de Uſa 
Optices Univerſe. _. 
Mollineux (of Ireland) bis Trea- 

Wi „ 

Moxon's Practical Perſpeftive, . 

Anguelonii Optica, fol . 3 


4 L 


— 


GEOGRAPHY. 


WE might alſo have ad- 
ded Geography, under 
the Mathematichs, as a proper 
Recreation for a Gentleman; 
but by the means of Hiſtory 
and Maps, the Study is ſoon ac- 
compliſh d. Muſick alſo is too 
near a kin to Poetry, to ſpeak 
too largely abaut it here : be- 


fides, we have purpoſely o- 


mitted it; fince eight or ten 
Years cannot well be ſpar'd in 
a ſhort Life, a time requiſite to 
be a Maſter in that Art ; for, 
leſs than to play and compoſe 
well, is not worth learning: 
Beſides, the time that is to be 

ſpent upon Muſick, ſhould be 
in Fouth, becauſe of the Pli- 
ableneſs of the Fingers: and 


that's a Time alſo moſt proper 


to take the Impreſſion of the 
beſt Studies. So that after all, 
when a Gentleman has a Mind 
to recreate himſelf with Mu- 


fick, tis beſt done at the Ex- 
pence of a Maſter's time, and 
a little of his own Mony. Ar- 
chitecture we may alſo paſs 
over, and leave to Mecha- 
nicks: A beautiful Mind is a 
finer thing than a magnificent 
Building; not but that there 
is a great deal of Geometrical 
Curioſity in the former. For- 
tification and Gunnery are alſo 
more proper for private Per- 
ſons than Gentlemen; for, if 
their Genius be Martial, it's 
more noble to command Men, 
than Engines. For theſe three 
laſt Arts there are ſeveral 
Treatiſes mention'd above, un- 
der the Mathematicks, which 
will be of uſe to the Student. 
That we have paſt over the 
Learning of the Schools, as 
Grammar, Rhetorich, &c. we 
need make no great Apology, 
ſince they are always ſuppos'd, 

2 
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2 tolerable Education in them 
being abſolutely neceſſary for 
meaner Concerns in the World, 
than what we have been trea- 


ting of; fo that we thall not 


particularize them. here, nor 
indeed would the "brevity of 
our Diſcoutſe pei mit it. 

A Great Man makes a 
ftrange Obſervation of his 
Friend, for condemning Know- 
ledge in himfelf, but not in it 
felt. This (ſays he) perſuades 
me, that tis near a- kin to Grace, 
for Moſes id not his own 
Face to (pine. Licinius, Conſtan- 
tines Collegue, calls Barren- 
neſs of Learning, Ie Publick 


Plague and Poiſon of an Empire. 


Xenophon ſays, Good Conſorts are 
worth my Acquaintance, and good 
Books my Peruſal. My Lord 
Coke has a pretty Notion of 
Books : Of all Companions Books 
are beſt; for, there one may ſolace 
himſelf without other Friends : Of 
all Gloſſes, Books are beſl; for 
theybeing Inſpective, are both Ero- 
ſpective and Keflefiiye. In ſhort, 
whoever makes a* Tryal of 
the Worth of Knowledge and 
Learning, will find, that all 
Encomiums, be they never fo 
agreeable and noble, come far 
thorr of the thing it ſelf; and 
that thoſe only can beſt reflect 
n its Value who are ſen- 
ſible of the Enjoyment of it. 
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To the Athenian Society. 


wy 


Moor-Park, Feb. 14. 1691: 


Gentlemen, 


I NC Eevery Body pretends 

to trouble you with their 
Follies, I thought I might 

claim the Privilege of an 
Engliſhman, and put in my ſhare 
among the reſt, Being laſt year in 


Ireland (from whence 1 return d 


about half a year ago) 1 heard 
only a looſe Talk of your So- 
ciety, and believ d the Deſign to 
be only ſome new Folly juft ſuta- 
ble to the Age, which God knows 1 
little expected ever to produce any 


thing extraordinary. Since my | 


being in England, having ſtill con- 
tinu'd in the Country, and much 
out of Company, I had bat little. 
Advantage of knowing any more, 


# 


till about. two Months a5-paing "= 


thro' Oxford, . à very learn 


Gentleman firſ# ſhew'd me ru 
or three of your, Volumes, and 


gave me his Account and Opinion 
of you. A while after I came'to 
this Place, upon 4 Viſit to 
where I have been ever ſince, and 


have ſeen all the four Volumes 


with their Supplements ; which 
anſwering myExpect ation, the Pee 


ruſal has produs'd what you fink 


anclas'd. © 


As 1 have been ſomewhat in- 


clin d to this Folly, ſo 1 have, ſel- 


dom wanted ſome body to flatter 
me in it. And for the Ode in- 


clas d, I haus ſent it to 9 
; | s 


1 
7 
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of wery great | Learning and Ho- Pleaſure upon it. Which as 1 can- 
Rour, and ſonce to fome others, not but expett from fest 


tha beſi of my. Acquaintance. (to who have ſo well ſhewn upon ſo 


which 1 thought very 2 many Occaſions, that greateſt 
to inure it for a greater Light) Character of Scholars, in being 
and they have all been leas d to favourable to the Ignorant, fo lam 
tell me, that they are ſure it will ſure nothing at preſent can more 
os be unwelcome,and that I ſhould highly oblige me, or make me ha- 
the Honour of you to let it pier. * a 

be Printed before your next Vo- I.. 

lume (which I think is ſoon to le 6 


publiſo d) it being ſo uſual before Gentlemen, 


moſt Books of any great value a- 
anong Poets, and before its ſeeing 
the World: 1ſubmit it wholly tothe 


— 


Tour ever moſt humble, 


Correction of your Pens. and moſt admiring Servant, 
I intreat therefpre one of s  _ Ig 

would deſcend ſo far, as ta write F 

wo or three Lines to me of your Jonathan Swift. 


ODE to the Athenian Society. 


| . 
As 5. when the Deluge firſt began to fall, 5105 5 
F That mighty Ebb never to flow again, R DAA . 
| » — - | F | 
(When this huge Body's Moifture was ſo greaett . 
It quite o'ercamethe Vital Heat): 6x &.-:,, 
That Mountain which was higheſt firſt of all! 
. above the Univerſal Man, 
To bleſs the primitive Sailors weary Sighgt 
And twas perhaps Parnaſſus, if in height R IBM oN) Pat: 


It be as great as tis in Fñm ec. 
And nigh to. Heaven as is its Name 
$0 after th Inundation of a war, N 


When Leute litle Houſhold n ebm Aur 
ith her World's fruitful Syſtem in her ſacred Ark, 


=&x © 


But plumes her Silver Wings, and flies awayyyyraꝗ 
And now a Laurel Wreath ſhe brings from far, + 


At the firſt Ebb of Noiſe and Fears. 
+ Philo ophy's exalted Head appear: bots ant lg 
Aud the Dove-Muſe will now no longer ſtay, yr, 


— 


* 
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Jo ſhew the Flood begins to ceaſe, PL ES 
And brings the dear Reward 4 Victory and Peace. 


The Eager Muſe took Wing upon the Waves decline, 
When War her cloudy Aſpect juit withdrew, 
When the bright Sun of Peace began to ſhine, 
And for a while in heav'nly Contemplation fat 
On the high top of peaceful Ararat; - 
And pluckt a Laurel Branch (for Laurel was the firſt that grew; 
The firſt of Plants after the Thunder, Storm and Rain) | 
And thence with joyful, nimble Wing, 
Flew dutifully back again, 5 
And made an humble Chaplet for the King. 
And the Dove. Muſe is fled once more 
(Glad of the Victory, yet frightned at the War) 
And now diſcovers from afar _- 
A peaceful and a flouriſhing Shore: 
No ſooner does ſhe land | 
On the delightful Strand, | , 
When ſtrait ſheſces the Country all around, 
Where fatal Neptune rul'd e erwhilo, a 
Scatter d with flow'ry Vales, with fruitfal Gardens crown'd ; 
And many a pleaſant Wood | 
As if the Univerſal Nile | 
Had rather'd water'd it, than drown'd : 
It ſeems ſome floating piece of Paradiſe, 
Preſerv'd by wonder from the Flood, 
Long wandring thro the Deep, as we are told 
Fam'd Delos did of old | | 
And the tranſported Muſe imagin'd it 
To be a fitter Birth-place tor the God of Wit; 
Or the much talkt Oracular Grove; 
When with amazing 1 hears, 
An unknown Muſick all around, 
Charming her greedy Ears 
With many a heavenly Song | «= 
Of Nature and of Art, of deep Philoſophy and Love. . 
Whilſt Angels tune the Voice, and god inſpires the Tongue; 
In vain ſhe catches at the empty Sound, 
In vain purſues the Muſick with her longing Eye, 
And courts the wanton Lone as they fly. 
* . 
Pardon, ye great Unkne wn, and far exalted Men, 
The wild Excurſions of a youthful Pen; 


0 


1 


* The Ode 1 writ to the King in Ireland. 
I Forgive 


« 
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Forgive a young, and (almoſt) Virgin-Muſe, 
Whom blind and eager Curiofity © 
(Yet Curioſity they fay, 
Is in her Sex a Crime needs no Excuſe) 
Has forc't to grope her uncouth way 
Atſter a mighty Light that leads her wandring Eye: 
No wonder then ſhe quits the narrow Path of Senſe 
For a dear Ramble thro' Impertinence; 
Impertinence, the Scurvy of Mankind. 
And all we Fools, who are the greater part of it, 
Tho' we be of two different Factions ſtill, 
Both the Good-natur'd and the Ill, 
Yet whereſoe'r you look you'll always find 
We join like Flies, and Waſps, in buzzing about Wit. 
In me, who am of the firſt Se of theſe, 
All merit that tranſcends the humble Rules 
Of my own dazled ſcanty Senſe, 
Begets a kinder Folly and Impertinence 0 
Of Admiration and of Praiſe. 8 
And our good Brethren of the Surley Sect 
Muſt e en all herd us with their Kindred Fools: 
For tho' poſſeſt of preſent Vogue they've made 
Railing a Rule of Wit, and Obloquy a Trade; | 
Yet the ſame want of Brains produces each Effect: 
And you whom Pluto's Helm does wiſely ſhroud 
, From us the blind and thoughtleſs Croud, 0 
| Like the fam'd Hero in his Mother's Cloud, 
Who both our Follies and Impertinencies ſee, 
Do laugh perhaps at theirs, _ Pi mine and me. 


But Cenſure's to be underſtood 
Th' authentick Mark of the Elect, | 
The publick Stamp Heav'n ſets on all that's Great and Good, 
Our ſhallow Search and judgment to direct. 
The War methinks has made 0 
Our Wit and Learning, narrow as our Trade; 
2 Inſtead of boldly failing far, to buy 
A Stock of Wiſdom and Philoſophy, 
We fondly ſtay at Home in fear 
| Of ev'ry cenſuring Privateer; 
i 8 Forcing a wretched Ttade by beating down the sale, 
| And ſelling baſely by Retail. 
J ; The Wits, I mean the Atheiſts of the Age, 
| Who fain would rule the Pulpit, as they do the Stage ; 
{ | Wondrous Refiners of Philoſophy, 
Of Morals and Divinity, 
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By the new Modiſh Syftem of reducing all to Senſe, 
Againſt all Logick and concluding Laws, 


Do own th' Effects of Providence, 
And yet deny the 2 | 


| This hopeful Sect, now it begins to ſee 
How little, very little do prevail 
Their firſt and chiefeſt Force 
| To cenſure, to cry down, and rail, 
Not knowing What, of Where, or Who you be, 
Will quickly take anothes Courſe : . 
And by their never-failing Ways 
Of Solving all Appearances they pleaſe, W 64 
We ſoon ſhall ſee them to their antient Methods fall; 
And ftraight deny you to be Men, or any thing at all. os 
I laugh at the grave Anſwer they will make, | | 
Which they have always ready, general and cheap: 
Tis but to ſay that what we daily meet, 
And by a fond Miſtake * 

Perhaps imagine to be wondrous Wit, 

And think, alas! to be by Mortals writ, 

Is but a Croud of Atoms juſtling in a Heap, z 
| Which from Eternal Seeds begun, | | 
Juſtling ſome thouſand years till ripen'd by the Sun; 

They're now, juſt now, as naturally born, 
As from the Womb of m—_ a Field of Corn, 
VI. 
But as for poor contented Me, e 
Who muſt my Weakneſs and my Ignorance confeſs, 
That I believe in much, I ne'er can hope to fee ; 
| Methinks I'm ſatisfy d to gueſs 
That this new, noble and delighttul Scene 
Is wonderfully mov'd by ſome exalted Men, 
Who have well ſtudied in the World's Diſeaſe, 
(That Epidemick Error and Depravity, 
| Or in our Judgment or our Eye) 
That what ſurprizes us can only pleaſe: _ 
We often ſearch contentedly the whole World round, 
To make ſome great Diſcovery, 
6 And ſcorn it when 'tis found. 
Juſt ſo the =_— Nile has ſuffer'd in its Fame, 
Becauſe tis ſaid (and perhaps only ſaid) 
We've found a little inconſiderable Head 
That feeds the huge unequal Stream. 
Confider Human Folly, and you'll quickly own, 
That all the Praiſes it can give, 'Y 
By which ſome fondly boaſt they ſhall for ever live, 
Won't pay th' I + being known; Elſe 
2 a 
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| Elſe why ſhou'd the fam'd Lydian King, 
Whom all the Charms of ar uſurped Wife and State, 
With all that Power;unfelt, courts Mankind to be Great, 
Did with new unexperienc'd Glories wait, 
Still wear, ſtill doat on his * Ring? 
Were I to form a regular Thought of Fame, 
Which is perhaps as hard t imagine right 
As to paint Eccho to the Sight; 
I would not draw th' Idea from an empty Name: 
Becauſe, alas, when we all die, | 
Careleſs and ignorant Poſterity, | 
Altho' they praiſe the Learning and the Wit, 
And tho' the Title ſeems to ſhow | 
The Name and Man by whom the Book was writ, 
Yet how ſhall they be brought to know 
Whether that very name was He, or You, or I ? 
Leſs ſhould I dawb it o'er with tranſitory Praiſe, 
And Water-Colours of theſe Days, 
"Theſe Days ! where e'en th' Extravagance of Poetry 
Is at a loſs for Figures to expreſs ELD, 
Mens Folly, Whimſies, and Inconſtancy, 
And by a faint Deſcription makes them leſs. 
Then tell us what is Fame, where ſhall we ſearch for it? 
Look where exalted Virtue and Religion fit al 
Enthron'd with Heav'nly Wit, 
Look where you ſee 
The greateſt Scorn of learned Vanity, 
(And then how much a nothing is Mankind! 
Whoſe Reaſon is weigh'd down by popular Air, 
Who by that, vainly talks of baffling Death, - 
And Hopes to lengthen Life by a Transfuſion of Breath, 
Which yet whoe'er examines right will find 1 
To be an Art as vain as Bottling up of Wind:) 
And when you find out theſe, believe true Fame is there, 
Far above all Reward, yet to which all is due; 
And this, Ve great 3 only known in you. 
VIII. : 
The juggling Sea-God, when by chance trepan d 
Buy feme inſtructed Queriſt ſleeping on the Sand, 
Impatient of all Anſwers, ſtraight became 
A ſtealing Brook, and ſtrove to creep away 
Into his Native Sea,. | . 
Vext at their Follies, murmur'd in his Stream; 
But diſappointed of his fond Deſire, | 
Would vaniſh in a Pyramid of Fire. 


* 
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This ſurely, ſlipp'ry God, when he deſign d 
To furniſh his Eſcapes, 
Ne'er borrow'd more variety of Shapes 
Than you to pleaſe and ſatisfy Mankind, ; 
And ſeem (almoſt) transform'd to Water, Flame, and Air, 
So well you anſwer all Phenomena's there: 
Tho' Madmen and the Wits, Philoſophers and Fools, 
With all that factious or Enthuſiaſticks Dotards dream, 
And all the incoherent Jargon of the Shools ; | 
Tho! all the Fumes of Fear, Hope, Love, and Shame, 
Contrive to ſhock your Minds with many a ſenſleſs Doubt ; * 
Doubts, where the Delphick God would grope in Ignorance 
The God of Learning and of Light, (and Night 
Would want a * God ** to help him out. 
| I. N 
Philoſophy, as it before us lies, 8 
Seems to have borrow'd ſome ungrateful Taſte 
Of Doubts, Impertinence, and Niceties, 
- Fromev'ry Age thro' which it paſs'd, 
But always with a ſtronger reliſh of the laſt. 
This Beauteous Queen by Heaven defign'd 
To be the great Original | | 
For Man to dreſs and poliſh his uncourtly Mind, 
In what Mock-habits have they put her ſince the Fall ! 
More oft in Fools and Madmens Hands than Sages, 
She ſeems a Medly of all Ages, 5 
With a huge Fardingal to ſwell her Fuſtian Stuff, 
A new Commode, a Top-knot and a Ruff, 
Her Face patch'd o'er with Modern Pedantry, 
With a long ſweeping Train 
Of Comments and Diſputes, ridiculous and vain, 
All of old Cut with a new Die, 
How ſoon have you reſtor'd her Charms 
And rid her of her Lumber and her Books, 
Dreſt her again genteel and neat, 
And rather tite than great, 
How fond we are to court her to our Arms! 
How much of Heav'n is in her naked Looks ! 


X. | 
Thus the deluding Muſe oft blinds me to her Ways, 
And ev'n my very Thoughts transfers, 
And changes all to Beauty, and the Praiſe 
Of that proud Tyrant Sex of Hers. 
The Rebel Muſe, alas! takes part 


But with my own rebellious Heart, 


„ 


Ot and fin, | 
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And you with fatal and immortal Wit conſpire 
To fan th' unhappy Fire. 
Cruel Unknown ! what is it you intend ? ED 
Ah could you! could you hope a Poet for your Friend! 
Rather forgive what my firſt Tranſport ſaid: 
May all the Blood, which ſhall by Woman's Scorn be ſhed, 
Lie upon you, and on your Childrens Head; 
For you (Ah, did 1 think I cer ſhould live to ſee 
' The fatal Time when that could be) 
Have een increas'd their Pride and Cruelty. 
Woman ſeems now above all Vanity grown, 
Still boafting of her Great Unknown Drag 
Platonich Champions, gain'd without one Female Wile, 
Or the vaſt Charges of a Smile; 
Which 'tis a ſhame to ſee howWuch of late 
You've taught the cov tous Wretches to O er- rate, 
And which they've now the Conſcience to weigh 
In the ſame Ballance with our Tears, 
And with ſuch ſcanty Wages pay 
The Bondage and the Slavery of Years. 
Let the yain Sex dream on, the Empire comes from us, 
And had they common Generoſity 
They would not uſe us thus. 
Well—— tho? yeu've rais'd her to this high Degree, 
Our ſelves are rais'd as well as ſhe; . 
And ſpight of all that they or you can do. 
"Tis Pride and Happineſs enough to me 
Still to be of the ſame exalted _ with you. 
n XI. 
Alas, how fleeting, and how vain, 
Is even the nobler Man, our Learning and our Wit ! 
I figh when e'er I think of it: 5 
As at the cloſing an unhappy Scene 
Of ſome great King and Conqu ror's Death, 
When the ſaid melancholy Muſe REPS 
Stays but to catch his utmoſt Breath. 
I grieve, this noble Work ſo happily begun, 
So quickly, and ſo wonderfullly carry'd on, 
May fall at laſt to Intereſt, Folly and Abuſe. 
I Thereis a Noon-Tide in our Lives, 
Which fill the ſooner it arrives, 
Altho' we boaſt our Winter-Sun looks bright, 
And fooliſhly are glad to ſee it at its height, 
| Yer ſo much ſooner comes the long and gloomy Night, 
; No Conqueſt eyer yet begun, e 
And by one mighty Hero carried to its height, 
E er flouriſh T. under a Succeſſor or a Son; . 
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It loſt ſome mighty Pieces thro? all Hands it paſt, 
And vaniſh'd to an empty Title in the laſt, 
For when the animating Mind is fled, 
(Which Nature never can retain, 
Nor e'er call back again) 
The Body, tho' Gigantick, * = Cold and Dead. 


And thus undoubtedly 'twill fare, 
With what unhappy Men ſhall dare, 
To be Succeſſors to theſe Great Unknown, 
On Learning's high-eftabliſh'd Throne. 
Cenſure, and Pedantry, and Pride, 
Numberleſs Nations, ſtretching far and wide, 
Shall (1 foreſee it) ſoon with Gothick Swarms come forth 


From Ignorance's Univerſal North, 
And with blind Rage break all this peaceful Government: 
Yet ſhall theſe Traces of your Wit remain, 
Like a juſt Map, to tell the vaſt Extent 
Of Conqueſt in your ſhort and bappy Reign ; 
| And to all future Mankind ſhew 
| How ſtrange a Paradox is true, 
That Men, who liv'd and died without a Name, 


Are the chief Heroes in the ſacred Liſt of Fame. 


Fonathan Swift, 


__— 


Gentleman having lately 
ſent us ſeveral Queſtions, 
and been withal ſo kind to give 


us his own Thoughts upon them, 


for which we own our ſelves 
extremely obligd to him, as 
being as willing to learn our 
ſelves, ap to teach others; we 
ſhall here, according to his 


Deſire, inſert the ſaid Queſ- 


tions, and give our Opinions 
both of them and his Judgment 
_ them, with the ſame 
Philoſophical Liberty we would 
allow others in relation to our 
own Works. The 


Firſt Queſtion is, Whether 
Sin might be ordain'd to God Ho- 
nour and Man's Happineſs ? 


 Anſw, By Ordain'd, 1 find 


I * 


the Queriſt means, Man's be- 
ing ſo neceſſarily determin'd 
to the Condition thereof, that 
*twas impoſfiſbie for him to a- 
void it. This he alſo holds 
in the Affirmative, and en- 
deavours to eftabliſh his Sen- 
timents by this Argument, 
That it might be ordain'd for 
God's Honour he pretends to 
prove, becauſe all his Attri- 
butes are manifeſted thereby ; 
his Wiſdom, Power, Juſtice, 
Holineſs, Mercy and Love: 
And that it might be ordain d 
for Man's Happineſs, becauſe 
without it he had never died, 
and conſequently had never 
been glorify'd, We take the 
Negative of the Queſtion, as 
we believe every one muſt who 
14 will 
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will have juſt or honourable 
Thoughts of God. To the 
firſt Branch of the Argument, 
for the Affirmative, That the 
ordaining Sin conduc'd to the 
Manifeſtation of all God's At- 
tributes; we ſay, that ſuppo- 
ſing any ſuch thing, any ſuch 
irreſiſtible Ordination or Ne- 
ceſſitating of Sin, the quite 
contrary follows to what is aſ- 
ſerted. Thus in God's Wiſ- 
dom, all know and grant that 
true Wiſdom conſiſts in chu- 
ſing right and juſt Means to 


attain a good End. Now no- 


thing is plainer than that 
sin is a bad Means to attain a- 
ny thing, tho' the beſt of Ends, 
and ſuch Means as God won't 
permit his Creatures to make 
uſe of, who muſt not do Evil 
that Good may come of it, 
tho' their Perfection conſiſts in 
imitation of their Maker: 
Therefore the Ordaining Sin, 
or the abſolutely Neceſſitating 
or being à proper efficient 
Cauſe thereof, which would 


make God guilty and his Crea- 


tures innocent, would by no 


means conduce to the Mani- 


feſtation of his Wiſdom, but 
the quite contrary. The fame 
Suppoſition as highly contra- 
dicts his Juſtice—-- Juſtice, in 
reſpe& of © Puniſhment, al- 
ways ſuppoſes a Subject capa- 
ble of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments; and further ſuppoſes 
2 Law by which it muſt judge 
and diſtribute them. But fate- 
wel both Law and Juſtice, Pu- 
niſhments*and Rewards, if we 
make Sin abſolutely decreed, 
effectually ordain'd, neceſſita- 
ted, producd by God in his 
Creatures, and afterwards e- 


ternally puniſh'd. For 'tis one 
of the firſt and cleareſt No- 
tions implanted , in our Na- 
tures, and deny'd by no Man, 
that abſolute Neceſſity excuſes 
any thing. Further, where is 
the Mercy of God to fave a 
few (ſome will perſuade us a 
very few) and puniſh. all the 
reſt of the World, for what 
they can't avoid, nay what he 


has forc'd em to commit? 


Where's his Holineſs, and how 
does he hate Sin, if he himſelf 
cauſes, neceſſitates, ordains it? 
To the ſecond Branch of the 
Argument, that it might be 
ordain d for Man's Happineſs, be- 
cauſe without it he had ne- 


ver died, and conſequently ne- 


ver been glorify'd (in Heaven 


we ſuppoſe he means) it's as 


palpably falſe as the former, if 
taken all together. That he 
had never died without Sin, 
we readily grant (in that ſenſe 
that he died for it) but that 
'tis a fair conſequence that if 


he had not died he had not 


been glorify'd, we utterly de- 
ny, becauſe he might have 
been tranſlated to Glory, as 
Enoch was, without any proper 
Pain or Death. But then ſome 
will object, if God ordain'd 
not Sin, how came it into the 
World, for without his leave 
it could not ? We anſwer, by 
his Permiſſion, a much more 
modeſt Word. But then why 
did he permit it? Not only 
becauſe he was not oblig'd to 


hinder it, but becauſe he was 


indeed oblig'd not to hinder 


it ; becauſe the Nature of a 


Man requir'd this Permiſſion 
or Liberty, who without this 
could never have been a free 

: Agent, 


E ˙ ² Mr” ] 
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Agent, nor therefore a subject 
capable of Puniſhments or Re- 
wards. He permitted it alſo 


for all thoſe Reaſons for which 
the Querift pretends he or- 
dain'd it, namely, for the Ma- 


nifeſtation of his own Juſtice, 


Wiſdom, Mercy and Holineſs, 


which can't be injur'd by ſuch 
his Permiſſion, which had no 
real Influence on a free Agent ; 
but yet conſidering him as 
fallen, might be and were a- 
bundantly glorify'd both by his 
raiſing him again when re- 
penting, and puniſhing him 
when finally impenitent. The 
two Corollaries the Author of 
their IO draws from his, 
as he thinks, invincible Argu- 
ments, are, That if Sin might 
be ordain'd, it was ſo, which 
he afterwards endeavours to 
prove; and that if thus or- 
dain'd and neceſfitated, there 
can be no ſuch thing as Hell- 
Fire or eternal Torments. 
The Conſequence of the firſt 
we deny, being only a poſſe ad 
eſe; but turn it ſtrongly upon 
him non poſſe ad non eſſe, it 
could not have been ordain'd 
to God's Glory, therefore it 
was not. The latter ſtrikes 
home, and both he and Mr. 


Hobbs, and we doubt moſt of 


the Neceſſity- Men know too 
well the Conſequence, that if 
Neceſlity of Sin, there could 
be no eternal Puniſhments for 
It ; but the Antecedent we do, 
and even ſhall deny, and hope 
we have given ſome ſatisfacto- 
ry Reaſons for our ſo doing. 
Queſt. Whether Sin were not 
ordain'd, or all Poſſibility of A- 
dam's ſtanding taken from him ? 
Anſw. The Queriſt Folds the 


be purpos'd in 2 
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Queſtion, as thoſe before, in 
the Affirmative, and endea- 
vours to prove it from Eph. 3. 
9. 10, 11. Who created all things 
by Feſus Chriſt, —To the Intent 
that now unto Principalitie: and 
Powers in heavenly Places might 
be made known by the Church the 
manifold Wiſdom of God, accord- 
ing to the eternal purpoſe which' 

eſus our 
Lord; in whom we have Boldneſs 
and Confidence by the Faith of 
him. Hence he argues, God crea- 
ted all things, and therefore 4 
dam, to the ſetting forth his ma- 
nifold Wiſdom to the Powers a- 
bove, which was too ſolid a 
Concern to be left to Adams 
ſtanding to fruſtrate. From 
hence, and from our Saviour's 
Death, he concludes there lay 
an abſolute Neceſſity on Adam 
to fall, that Sin might enter, 
that Chriſt might be crucify'd, 
that God might make his ma- 
nifold Wiſdom known in Chrift 
crucify'd for Sin. Thus we 
have fairly repreſented the 
ſtrength of the Argument, the 
contrary whereunto we with 
all ſober Chriſtians take upon 
us to defend. In order where- 
unto we ſhall firſt obſerve, that 
the very Foundation of the 
Queriſt's Reaſoning here is 
falſe and fallacious: In the 
Text he gives us a part of a 
former Verſe without the Con- 
text whereon it depends, and 
repreſents it as —— on 
the following Verſe whereon 
it has no dependance, 
leaſt no immediate one 
Thus then he quotes it—{[ Who 
created all things by Jeſus Chriſt, 
to the intent that now, & c. might 
be made known by the Church the. 

manifold 


or at 
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manifold Wiſdom of God) which 
piece of Cunning makes the 
words bear a face much more 
favourable to his Defign ; tho' 
even taking 'em in that ſenſe, 
they would fail of doing him 
that ſervice he expects from 
'em, as we may prove anon. 
To find the true meaning of 
the words, let's view the Con- 
text, where we find the Apo- 
ſtle diſcourſing of 'a Myftery, 
the Myſtery of Chriſt, in o- 


ther Ages not known to the Sons 


of Men, as now reveal'd unto 
the Prophets; which Myſtery 
was that Calling of the Gentiles, 
that they ſhou!d be (in his own 
words) Fellow-Heirs, and of the 
' ſame Body, and Partakers of the 
ES, as he wrote before, 
namely 

gather together in one all things. 
And Chap. 2. v. 11. You being in 
time paſt Gentiles. Ver. 14. He 
hath made both one. And indeed 
ſo great a Secret or Myſtery 
was this Calling of the Gentiles, 
that the Chriſtian Jews could 
hardly perſuade themſelves to 
believe it, after 'twas confirm'd 
in the Caſe of Cornelius by a 
Viſion from Heaven; and ſpeak 


of it as a very marvellous thing, 


when convinc'd of its Truth: 
Then hath God alſo to the Gentiles 
granted Rpentance unto | Life ! 
Now of this Myſtery or Diſ- 


penſation the Apoſtle ſays he 


was made a Miniſter, the Goſ- 
pel of the Uncircumciſion be- 
ing committed unto him; and 
according to the Office of a 
Miniſter, was to preach among 
the Gentiles the unſearchable 
Riches of Chriſt : and to make 
all Men ſee what is the Fellow- 


ſhip, the Communication, or, 


Chap. 1. That he might 


as the words will well bear, the 
Diſpenſation of this Myſtery ; 
namely, the Calling of the Gen- 


tiles, the Myſtery he all along 


before ſpoke of, which from 
the beginning of the World 
had been hid in God : the fame 
with that in the fifth Verſe, 


which in other Ages was not made. 


known. Who created all things by 
Jeſus Chriſt : there add a Colon, 
as in all Copies, Greek, Latin, 
and Engliſh. Then follows, ver. 
Io. Tothe intent that now unto the 


Principalities and Powers, &c. 
might be known by the Church the 


manifold Wiſdom ef God. Here 
we ſay, thoſe words to the intent 
relate not to thoſe immediatel 

going before, Who created all 
things by Jeſus Chriſt ; but to 


thoſe preceeding them, To male 


all Men ſee what is the Myſtery 
which from the beginning * 
World, &c. The Senſe being 
thus; * God gave me Grace, 
ſays the Apoftle, vo preach 
to the Gentiles ; and to make 
all Men ſee what was the 
Diſpenſation of the Myſte- 
ry, which from the beginning 
of the World had not been be- 
fore ſo clearly reveal'd: That 
Men knowing it, Angels alſo 
might by looking into the 
Church, which they deſire 


to do, come to know and ad- 


* mire it, and therein the ma- 
* nifold Wiſdon of God. It's 
plain this is the Senfe and De- 
pendance, from comparing, as 
we have done, the Whole Con- 
text, and by remarking the 
Oppoſition between this Verſe 
and that before —» #hich. from 
the beginning of theWorld had been 
hid —That now might be known, 


And in this ſenſe the beſt Com- 


mentators 
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mentators alſo interpret it; 
Grotius, Hammond, if we miſtake 
not, Mr. Mede, and ſeveral 0- 
thers. 6 

Having 
Querift in this Text, we will 
notwithſtanding grant him that 
the Fall of Man was order'd, 


tho' not” ordain'd, to manifeſt. 


the Wiſdam of God; tho not 
that only. We add, That 
'twas foreſeen by God, that 
'twas permitted by him, and 
that this Permiſſion will an- 
ſwer all the Ends for which 
it's pretended he ordain d it; 
tho' ſuch Ordaining or Neceſh- 


tating it would, as has been al- 


ready obſery'd and prov d, ab- 
ſolutely deſtroy all thoſe Ends. 
It could not be impoſſible for 
Man to have remain'd in the 
State of Innocence, nor did 
God's Decree force him to fin ; 
for this would, as has been hin- 
ted in the former Queſtion, 
take away all Sin, all Law, all 
Puniſhment, nay God him- 
ſelf, or worſe than take him a- 
way; fince twould make him 
the moſt cruel, moſt unjuſt of 
Beings, cauſing Evil, then pu- 
niſhing thoſe who irreſiſtibly 


commit. it; than which, as one 


lays ſharply, ſay worſe of the 
Devil if you can! It takes away 
all Sin, and ſo makes the very 
Suppoſition it ſelf, of God's or- 
daining Sin, ridiculous and im- 
poſſible ; fince where there is 
no Law there is no Tranſgreſ- 
ſion. But Neceſſitas tollit Legem, 
as before; Neceſſity, the 
bigheſt abſolute Neceſſity, de- 
ſtroys all Law, becauſe it 
makes its Subject uncapable 
thereof; conſequently it takes 
away the Juſtice of any Pu- 


thus ſet right the 
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niſhment, temporal as well as 
eternal: for all grant, he who 
cauſes any Ill is much more 
culpable and deſerving of Pu- 
niſhment, than he who invo- 


luntarily commits it. Tis a 
vain and weak Anſwer, that he 
who ordains the Sin ordains the 
Puniſhment ; fince this widens 
rather than leſſens the Difficul- 
ty. Tis as vain to ſay, we 
are not to judge of God's So- 
vereignty and Juſtice ; ſince 
we have at leaſt as much right 
to do it as our Antagoniſts, 
eſpecially when, as we hope, 
we have prov'd our Sentiments 


are for his Honour, theirs to 


his Diſhonour. "Tis as falſe as 
'tis vain, for God appeals to 
that Reaſon he has planted in 
us, as to the Juſtice of his own 
Actions: Are not my way: equal: 


Judge between me, &c. and a 


thouſand other places : which 
he would ne'er have done, had 
we not been in ſome meaſure 
capable Judges. Should we, as 
the Queriſt would perſuade us, 
ſet aſide Eternal Puniſhments, 
he would in this Controverſy 
be never the better; ſince any 
Puniſhment at all would be 
unjuſt for a thing impoſſible to 
be avoided. But a Puniſhment 
was both denounc'd and exe- 
cuted on Adam for his falling, 
and that a juſt Puniſhment ſure- 
ly, fince God inflied it; there- 


fore ſuch his Fall muſt needs 


have been avoidable. One Ar- 
gument more we'll bring to con- 
fute this worſt of Opinions, 
and then conclude this ſome- 
thing prolix Diſcourſe, tho 
ſuch an Argument as we fore- 
ſee won't at all pleaſe the Que- 
riſt; and tis this; F Sin were 

| N neceſſary, 


— 


neceſſary, there could be no eternal 
Puniſhments for it in the other 
World; but tis demonſtrable that 
there are ſuch Puniſhments, there- 
fore Sin was not neceſſary, The 
firſt Propoſition the Queriſt we 
are ſure won't deny, nor the 
ſequel therein; for we find 
that very Conſequence is the 


Drift of all his Diſpute, as we 


doubt of moſt, and are ſure of 
ſome others who are, or pre- 
tend to be, of his Opinion. 
For the Minor, give us but the 
Infallibility of the Scriptures, 
and we'll undertake to demon- 
ſtrate it againſt all the World: 
Demonſtrate, we ſay, not only 
that ſuch - Eternal Punilhments 
are denounc'd in the Scripture, 
but alſo, with due deference 
to ſome excellent Perſons, that 
tis thence neceſſary, if God 


be true, that they ſhould be 
actually eternal; our particu- 


lar Arguments for which we 
ſnall ſuſpend, till we hear what 
the Propoſer of the former 
Queries has to urge againſt it, 
after he has firſt anſwer'd all 
we haye here advanc'd, and 


clear'd his Foundation from 


thoſe Contradictions and Ab- 
ſurdities where with we have ſo 
juſtly charg'd it. | 


To theſe Anſwers. we' have 
receiv'd a Rejoinder by the 
ſame hand, with the addition 
of ſeveral other Queſtions. 
The Man ſeems to have a 
crabbed Head, his Queſtions 


of the higheſt moment, and 


ſome of his Objections not 
contemptible. The Method 
therefore in wbich we'll pro- 
ceed with him, ſhall be, firſt, 
To remark what we have ad- 
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vanc'd on thoſe Heads in our 
former Mercury, which he has 
left unanſwer'd (tho' we con- 
feſs for a very weighty Reaſon, 
becauſe they are unanſwerable) 
in theſe his ſecond Papers: 
We hall then take notice of 
his Anſwers and further Ob- 
jections, and proceed to his 
new Queries, with his own 
Thoughts upon em. 


For the firſt, againſt his Aſ- 
ſertion, That Sin might be 


ordain'd for God's Honour, be- 
cauſe the ordaining (or abſo- 
lutely neceſſitating Man to the 
Commiſſion of it) conduc'd to 


God's Honour, in the Mani- G 


feſtation of all his Attributes : 
we reply'd, That the quite 


© contrary would follow, ſup- 
poling any ſuch irreſiſtible 


Ordination; inſtancing in 
his Wiſdom, true Wiſdom 
conſiſting in chuſing right 
and juſt Means to attain a 
good End. But Sin is a bad 
Means to attain any thing, 
tho' the beſt of Ends, and 
ſuch Means as God won't 
permit his Creatures to make 
uſe of, tho' for the beſt Ends; 
whom he has expreſly for- 
bidden to do evil that Good 
may come of it on pain of 
Damnation, tho' it can't 
be deny'd their Perfection 
conſiſts in the Imitation of 
their Maker: but chuſing 
ſuch a Means to obtain his 
Ends, would make God guil- 


cent, and therefore could not 
conduce to the Manifeſtation 
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of his Wiſdom. Where's his 


* Juſtice, | if he puniſhes his 
© Creatures for what he him- 


© ſelf has produc'd in em, what 


< they 


ty and his Creatures inno- 
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* they can't avoid, what he 
© has forc'd em to commit ? 
c Where's his Holineſs, and 
* how does he hate Sin, if he 
© himſelf cauſes, neceſſitates, 
© ordains it? — And nothing 
of this he either does or can 
anſwer, and therefore wiſely 
paſſes it by, as well as what 
follows our Anſwer to an Ob- 
jection, How then comes Sin into 
the World, if God does not ordain 
it z We anſwer'd, © By his Per- 
miſſion (a much more modeſt 
word) God not being oblig'd 
* to hinder it, nay oblig'd not 
to hinder it, becauſe cther- 
* wiſe Man had not been a 
* free Agent; That he per- 
* mitted it for all thoſe rea- 
* ſons for which the Queriſt 
« pretends he ordain'd it, which 
cant be injurd by ſuch his 
* Permiſſion, which has no 
real influence on à free A- 
gent; but conſidering him as 
fallen, his Attributes might 
thereby be abundantly glori- 
* fyd. for the Conſequence 
he would draw from his Opi- 
nion, * That if Sin might bethus 
© ordain'd, it was ſo; we abſo- 
* lutely deny'd it, as weak and 
* fallacious, being 4 poſſe ad 
© efſe; but turn'd it upon him, 
A non poſſe ad non eſſe, it could 
not be, therefore it was not. 
* His ſecond Carollory was, 


© That if there was 4 Neceſſity of 


sin, there could le no Eternal 
puniſhment; the Conſequence 
we granted, but the Antece- 
dent (it ſhould have been the 
* Minor, had it been a form'd 
« Syllogiſm) we deny'd, for 
* the reaſons before given, and 
© Others yet to come. 
As to the ſecond Queſtion, 
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all Poſſibility of Adam's Nanding 
taking from him? which he at- 
tempts to prove from Fph. 3. 
9, 10, I1. Who created all things 
by Jeſus Chriſt, to the intent that 
now unto Principalities and Powers 
might be known by the Church, the 
manifold Wiſdom of God. Whence 


he argues, God created all 


© things, and therefore Adam, 
* to the ſetting forth his mani- 
fold Wiſdom to the Powers 


above; which was too ſolid 


© a Concern to be left to 4. 
* dam's ſtanding to * fruſtrate : 
* from whence he concludes 


there lay an abſolute Neceſ- 


* ſity on Adam to fall, that Sin 
might enter, exc, We 'an- 
ſwer'd, © That even what he 
here firſt aſſerts, is not de- 
* ducible from that Text; to 
* which he does violence by 
bis Interpretation (for which 


* we muſt refer the Reader to 


the Mercury, not being willing 
to tranſcribe any more of it, 
* leſt he ſhould pay twice for 
* the ſame thing.) However 
he, our Querift, ' ſays in his 


Anſwer, ' That this is nothing 


to our, Confutation of what 
© he fays as to Adam's Fall, 
© which ſhould we grant him, 
* it's yet a Confutation of his 
way, of interpreting that 
* Scripture ; to which Charge 


* he's not pleas'd to return an 


* Anſwer... However what fol- 
lows is to the Confutaticn 
thereof; namely, * That 4. 
Adam's Fall was permitted by 
© God, and that this Permiſſion 
* will anſwerall thoſe Ends, for 
« which it's pretended he or- 
* dain'd it: That worſe could 
© not be faid of the Devil him- 


« ſelf, 
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ſelf, than that he cauſes, ir- 
© refiſtibly cauſes any Sin, and 
* then puniſhes thoſe who com- 
mit it; ſince this takes away 
* all Law, and where there is no 
* Law there is no Tranſgreſſion : 
© That he who cauſes any III, 
© is much more culpable than 
* he who ek my com- 
* rhits it : That ſaying he who 
* otdains the Sin ordains the 
* Puniſhment, can't help, nay 
rather widens than leſſens 
* the Difficulty. And for the 
© other common Shift, That 
ve are not to judge of God's 
* Sovereignty and Juſtice ; we 
* have at leaſt as much right 
to do it as our Adverſaries: 
* and befides, God appeals to 
© our Reaſon, which he would 
* freer do, if we were not in 
* ſome meaſure capable Judges. 

To all this our Querifſt has 
vouchſaf'd no Anſwer in, his 
Papers he has ſince ſent us, 
and yet is ſo civil to trouble us 
with many new Objections and 
new Matter; which tho' for 
the preſent we ſhall take notice 
of, we muſt deſire him here- 
after both to get clear of all 
he has yet left behind, and of 
what we ſhall ſtill advance, be- 
fore he goes any further; o- 
therwiſe we ſhall let him alone, 
as he does us. ' 

This for his Omiſſions : It's 
time now to come to thoſe 
Parts of our Paper which he 
has attempted to anſwer, and 
the Objections he makes a- 
gainſt what we aſſert therein. 
His firſt refuge is, That our 
Anſwer does not at all con- 
cern his Queſtion, becauſe 
we ſuppoſe that Sin which is 
neceſſitated to be alſo eter- 
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« nally puniſh'd ; whereas his 
Opinion is, That Sin night 
be ordain'd for God's Glory 
© and Man's Happineſs, in that 

« a finite Sin might not have an 
© infinite Puniſhment : ſo that 
all our Diſcourſe is wide of 
* the Mark. We anſwer, That 
'tis home to the Mark, White 
and all, and comes fully up to his 
Queſtion and Objections: 1, Be- 
cauſe in all that which we have 
quoted, and which he has not 
anſwer'd, there's not ſo much 
as one Argument which re- 
ſpects the Eternity of Puniſh- 
ments; they being all taken 
from the Nature of a Law, 
the Nature of God, of Pru- 
dence, Juſtice, Holineſs, ec. 
2. Becauſe we provided againſt 
this Subterfuge, and took care 
to hold him faſt, by aflerting 
the Eternity of Puniſhments 
in the cloſe of our Argument. 
It being his own Conceſlion, 
that if there be any ſuch thing, 
there can be no Neceſſity of 
Sinning; which Eternity, &c. 
we ſhall prove according to 
our Promiſe, when we come 


to. thoſe Objections he brings 


againſt 1t. 

The next he attempts to an- 
ſwer, is what we advanc'd con- 
cerning Enochs Tranſlation ; 
which, he ſays, was all the 
Oppoſition he could find in our 
Papers to his: But we hope we 
have found more for him. His 
Argument- in his firſt Papet lay 
thus; Sin might be ordain'd for 
Man's Happineſs, becauſe if he had 
not ſinn d he had not died; and if he 
had not died he could not have been 
gloriſy d. The firſt we granted, 
if he had not ſinn'd he had not 
died; but the ſecond we de- 


ny'd 
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ny'd, if he had not died he 


had not been glorify d: inſtan- 
cing in Enoch, who was glorify d 
tho he never died; and the 
ſame way might all Mankind 
have been. To this he replies 
in his ſecond Paper (for we'll 
inſert the very words that we 
may not wrong him) * That 
our Inſtance of Enoch's Tranſ- 
lation is wide of an Anſwer ; 
* becauſe, ſays he, my Drift 


jn that Diſcourſe was, that 


« without Sin had been firſt 
committed, there would have 
© been no Death or Deliverance 
© in the Fleſh ; whereby there 
© had been no Glorification. 
So that if Enoch had not firſt 
committed Sin, where had he 
been 8 'd? fince no ſuch 
thing had been without Juſti- 
fication in Chriſt's Blood, who 
juſtifies none but Sinners. 
Here indeed he raiſes a new 
Objection, which we ſhall im- 
mediately confider; but does 
no more towards anſwering our 
Argument, but repeating it. 
Enoch, it's true, finn'd and was 
glorify'd, but this without an 
proper Death; which is enou 
to pee *twas poſſible for Man 
to have been ſo. As to his Ob- 
jection, There can be no Glorifica- 
tion without Juſtification, and 
Chriſt juſtifies none but Sinners; 
we anſwer, Suppoſing Man as 
fallen, this is true: but we are 
now ſuppoſing him not fallen, 
and diſcourſing of him while in 
the State of Innocency, wherein 
he had no need of a Saviour 
or Mediator, being never loft 
and having never offended. 
Notwithſtanding which he muſt 
have been glorify'd ; for nei- 
ther could the Earth have held 
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all his Poſterity had none been 
remov'd, nor did God ever 
make a rational Soul to have 
its eternal and ultimate Satiſ- 
faction on material Objects. 

He comes to the ſecond 
Queſtion, and his Text before 
quoted, on which he only re- 
peats what he has ſaid before; 
That there lay an abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity on Adam to fall, becauſe 


the manifeſting God's Wiſdom * 


to the World was too ſolid a 
Concern to be left to Adam's 
Free-Will to fruftrate, But 
we again ſay, there's a great 
deal of difference between 
God's creating the World on. 
— — to manifeſt his Wiſdom 
y the Church to the Angels 
in Chriſt (which yet might 
have been done, had Adam ne er 
fallen) and his commanding 


the Goſpel to be preach'd to 


the Gentiles, to manifeſt the 
ſame Wiſdom to the Angels 


a 


(which, if look'd into further, 


may be ſomething of an argu- 
ment for particular Angels pre- 
ſiding over particular Nations, 
tho' that's foreign to the 'pre- 
ſent Diſpute, and we ſhall 
therefore here profecute it no 
further) one of theſe conſi- 
dering Adam actually fallen, 
and Chriſt actually crucify'd-; 
the other neither. Again, as 
has been ſaid, God's Permiſ- 
ſion of Adam to fall without his 
neceſſitating or ordaining it, 
wherein there is à vaſt diffe- 
rence, was ſufficient to mani- 
feſt God's Wiſdom ; nay, would 
much more conduce to the 
manifeſtation thereof, by bring- 
ing Good out of Evil, and that 
ſuch Evil as he had not caus'd 
nor neceſſitated, than if he you 

thus 
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thus neceſſitated it ; eſpecially 
when God knew he would as 
certainly fall if permitted and 
left to himſelf, yet left with 
Grace enough to have ſtood, 
had it not been his own fault, 
as if he had been neceſſitated 
to it. 
Hie next falls triumphantly 
on one poor word of ours, in 
which he thinks we give up all 
+ the Cauſe; but we'd hope, he 
therein rather ignorantly miſ- 
takes than wilfully perverts our 
Meaning. We had ſaid the 
Fall of Man was order'd, tho' 
not ordain'd, to manifeſt God's 
Wiſdom, | exc. on which he 
takes ſome pains to prove theſe 
two words ſynonymous. ' But 
we could have ſav'd him that 
labour, had we had an oppor- 
tunity before to have explain'd 
in what ſenſe we us'd the word. 
Ordaining confiders the Fall be- 
fore it happen'd ; Ordering re- 
lates to it afterward, being in- 
tended by us to fignify no 
more than diſpoſing of the Ef- 
fects thereof, or bringing Good 
out of Evil, not at all neceſſita- 
ting or ordaining that Evil: 
As the Wiſdom and Juſtice of 
a Kingdom may ſo order the 
Crimes and. Puniſhment of. a 
Traitor, or Malefactor, which 
certainly it never ordain'd, as 
to deter others from the like 
Offences. 3 
He goes on: Ii, abſurd, ſays 
he, to think that God would permit 


Man to fall, and by giving him 


tuo ſuch potent Friends as the Wo- 
man and the Serpent, trapanning 
him or many of his Poſterity into 
Hell- Fire, which was never fore- 
told him. In anſwer; Eternal 
Puniſhment or Hell- Fire is the 
juſt Deſert of every Sin, as all 


Proteſtant Divines have ever 
held, and as we ſhall anon 
rove. And this was foretold 
im in that Expreſſion, ' Thou 
ſhait ſurely die; Death being ta- 
ken in the Scriptures both for 
Death temporal and eternal; 
Now Adam being created aftet 
God's Image, hardly any Chri- 
ſtians but allow his Knowledge 
much perfecter than ours now 
is. If therefore the Doctrine 
of eternal Puniſhments be 2 
Truth, tis of ſo great conſe- 
quence, that we muſt not ſup- 
poſe Adam could be ignorant 
thereof; undoubtedly he knew 
he had a Soul, he muſt under- 
ſtaad what temporal Death was, 
namely a Separation of that 
Soul from his Body. He could 
not but know that his Soul 
muſt exiſt after this Separa» 
tion, and that abſent from 
God, or out of his favour, 
which is one great part of the 
Torments of Hell, tho' far 


from being all of ir, as ſome 


have thought. - From all which 
it appears how much the Que- 
riſt talks without book, when 
he ſays Adam did not under- 
ſtand - Eternal Death by the 
Puniſhment denounc'd againſt 
him; tho' we had faid as much 
as he had: We only affirm'd he 
did underſtand it, ſeeing he's 

leas'd to give no reaſon for 

is aſſerting the 
Things being ſo, if it had been 
unjuſt for God but to permit 
Adam's Fall, as the Queriſt a 
ſerts, what had it then been to 
have neceſlitated or ordain'd it? 


Nay, had he not been more 


than trapan'd into Sin and 
Death, the undoubted Effects 
of his Prevarication? 


His 


contrary. 
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His next Attempt is to con- 
found the Preſcience and De- 
crees of God: No Entity, 
© ſaith he, can foreſee any thing 
* without he hath the Ability 
of bringing the thing to pals, 
© or hath that Foreſight by 
* ſome Precedent or Example 
created by that Ability: In- 
ſtancing in a Maſter of a Ship, 
who can't foreſee whether he 
ſhall bring it ſafely to Port, 
becauſe he han't the Winds 


and Seas at his command. And 


therefore God muſt determine 
Adam's Fall, becauſe he fore- 
ſawit; proving it furthet from 
St. Paul's being ordain'd to be 
ſavd in Chriſt before the 
World began. We anſwer both 
his Aﬀertions are falſe, and his 
Inftances pot to the purpoſe. 
God can foreſee a thing which 
he has not the Ability of bring- 
ing to pals, if thereby he means 
really and effectually cauſing 
and neceſſitating it : as any Sin, 
for example a Lye, which if 
it be a Contradiction to his 
own Nature, it muſt be alſo 
Impoſſible for him really to 
cauſe, nay neceſſitate in o- 


thers; elſe why does he ſpeak 


againſt it? Why does he pro- 
duce it, if he hates it? How 
can he puſh it, if he produces 
it? Permit he may, neceſſi- 
tate he neither can nor will; 
for if he did, he could not be 
God. Beſides, twould not be 
an Ability, but à Diſability; a 
Diſhonour to God thus to do 
himſelf what he forbids his 
Creatures, and in the moſt 
proper Senſe of the words, to 
love and make a lye. Again, 
even Man can foreſee a thing 
he has not the. Ability to pro- 
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duce, nor any Precedent or 
Example created by that Abi- 
lity; as the riſing of the Sun 
to morrow morning: tho' ſup- 
poſing he could not, any more 
than the Mariner the Event of 
his Voyage, 'twere nothing to 
God, whoſe Knowledge is infi- 
nite, and who knows how all 
Cauſes will act, and what Ef- 
fects they'll produce, if left to 
their own free Agency, with- 
out any Neceſſity or Force upon 
their Natures, eſpecially if 
rational, where ſuch a Force 
would quite alter and deſtroy 
their very Beings. Nor is the. 
Inſtance of St. Paul's bling or- 
dain'd to Salvation before the 
World was, any more to the 
purpoſe ; ſince there's a great 
deal of difference between ot- 
daining to Good and to Bad, 
ſince even this ordaining infers 
no Compulſion or abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity, which is here contended 
for; and ſince, on the foreſight 
of the Fall, God might ordain 
Men to be ſav'd without or- 
daining that Fall; as on the 
foreſight of a Malefactor's 
Crime, a Prince may reſolve 
to pardon him or his. Children, 


and take them into favour, tho” 


he ne'er forc'd or neceſſitated 
to the Crime. | 
Our Objector goes on (who 
is too voluminous to be clear'd 
in one Mercury) and repeats one 
or two of our Arguments a- 
gainſt his Poſition; as, That 
an abſolute Neceſſity deſtroys 
© all Law, becauſe it makes its 
Subjects uncapable thereof, 
and taks away the Juſtice ot 
any Puniſhment, temporal as 
« well as eternal. Which Rea» 
ſon he.prerends not to anſwer, 
K | but 
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but takes an eaſier way, and 


* confronts it with two or three 


miſtaken Scriptures, which he 


thinks will conclude the matter. 
His firſt is, Ezek. 14. 9. If the 


Prophet be deceiv d, I the Lord 
have deceiv'd him, and will cut 
him off. Tie ſecond in the In- 
ſtance of Pharaoh, Exod. 7. 13. 
God harden'd Pharaoh's Heart 
t hat he ſhould not let the Children 
of Iſrael go: yet he commanded 
him to let 'em go, and puniſh'd 
him for not doing it, The 
Infants of Bethlehem were mur- 


derd by Herod, Mat. 2. for the 


fulfilling the Scriptures, yet 
how could they help original 


Sin? From which Texts, 
he fays, it appears that both 


* Sin and its temporal Puniſh- 


ments are neceſſitated and com- 
pell'd, as well as Adam's Fall; 
and therefore we cannot avoid 
either Death or Sin. 

To all which we anſwer, 
firſt in general ; God may be 
ſaid by ſome to cauſe Sin ſe- 
veral ways : -firft, directly and 
properly; ſand that either phy- 
ſically, by a real effectual in- 
fluence on Man, determining 
or neceſſitating his Will to the 
unlawful Act or Object, or elſe 
morally by commanding him 
what's a Sin. But neither of 
theſe: ways can he be affirm'd 
to cauſe Sin without Blaſphe- 


my, for the Reaſons afore pro- 


duc'd. There remain then 
three others: And firſt, God is 
ſometimes ſaid to command or 
excite in the Holy Scripture, 
when he only permits to fin ; 
and this he does in a lax and 
leſs proper ſenſe, tho' more 


properly than Man could be 


ſaid to do ſo by his permiſſion, 


becauſe there's more in his per- 
miſſion than there is in Man's» 
ſince none can act without it. 
This is plain in the Caſe of 
Fob. God did not properly 
command or excite the Devil 
to torment him, but on his de- 
fire he permitted or gave him 
leave; which as to the Effect 
was equivalent to a Command, 
tho' indeed no more than a Per- 
miſſion. Secandly, God is ſaid 
to excite or command Evil, 


where he forſakes Men, and 


ſuffers it to be inflicted on em, 
as in the Caſe of Ahab. The 
third way is by his preſiding 
over, ruling and governing 
the Wills of Men ; whence tho' 
they are permitted ſome Evil, 
they are precluded and hin- 
der'd from others which they'd 
gladly commit. Laſtly, by pu- 
niſhing one Sin with permit- 
ting 'em to fall into another; 
by taking away the Means and 


Occaſions of Repentance ; by 


not giving 'em Grace to uſe 
that Means, it being now too 
late; and by ſuffering ' Occa- 
ſions and Temptations to Sin 
to be offer d em: None of 
which ways infer any neceſſita- 
ting and really influencing and 
e em to Sin. 

o apply this to the particu · 


lar Texts: That in Exekiel, 


If the Prophet he deceiv d, I the 


Lord have deceiv d him, and will 


cut him off : that is, have per- 
mitted him to be deceiv'd; 
have given the Devil leave to 
deceive him, as in the Caſe of 
Ahab and David; and that be- 
cauſe he was wicked before, 
and would not make uſe of 
Grace while 'twas offer'd. And 
that the Prophets of Iſrael were 

| thus, 
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thus, fee the frequent Com- 
plaints of Ezekiel both before 
and after this Chapter; and 
the ſame thing by 1/aiah and 
Jeremiah. For Pharaoh, he was 
an Oppreſſor, a Tyrant, an un- 
grateful Man; nay, impenitent 
and a Blaſphemer, before e er 
God is ſaid to harden his Heart. 
And therefore he harden'd his 
own Heart in Impenitence, be- 
fore God is ſaid to harden it in 
Judgment. Thus after the 
Meflage to him from God by 
Moſes and Aaron, ſays he arro- 
gantly and wickedly, Who is the 
Lord, that I fhould let Iſrael go? 
I know not the Lord, neither will 
T let them 7 On which God 
withdrew his Grace, and gave 
him-up to a Spirit of Deluſion ; 
the Conſequence of which was 
his till higher degree of Ob- 
duracy and Impenitence. For 
the Hiſtory of the Innocents, 
'tis not there ſaid Heros mur- 
der'd 'em, that it might be ſul- 
fell d which was ſpoken by the Pro- 
phet, &c. nay, ſome think that 


Sctipture here quoted only by 


way of Parity, Accommoda- 
tion, or Alluſion. However, 
certain it is that twas once be- 
fore fulfill d, when the Jews 
were carry'd away captive into 
Babylon: at leaſt, this Prophe- 
lying, foreſeeing, or rather fore- 
telling ſuch Accidents as after- 
wards came to paſs, had no 
more real influence on what 
did afterwards happen, did no 
more neceſſitate the Event; 
and, in the preſent-caſe, force 
Herod to kill theſe Innocents (if 
it had, he had been as inno- 
cent as they) than an Aftro- 
nomer's certain Prediction of 
an Eclipſe cauſes that Eclipſc 
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to happen; or, to uſe a higher 
Inftance, than God's Preſci- 
ence influences and neceſſitates 
Man's Actions : which, we 
have already prov'd, . it by no 
means can be ſaid to do. Then 
have we conſider'd thoſe Texts 
he has produc'd to prove his 
Aﬀertion ; which coming all 
far ſhort of doing it, we ſhall 
Invert his Concluſion from 
them, and affirm, That nei- 
ther Sin nor Puniſhment is ne- 
ceſſitated or compell'd, much 
leſs were either ſo in Adam's 
Fall; and therefore it was not 
to him impoſſible to avoid both 
Death and Sin. Tho' ſhould 
all of 'em be granted to ſpeak 
the ſenſe the Queriſt would 
have 'em, 'twould be little or 
nothing to the Caſe of Adam; 
ſince they conſider the World 
as 'tis now, with Sin enter'd 
into it : but then there was no 
ſuch thing, which makes a vaſt 
difference between 'em. 

He fays after this, That 


© there's no Objection againſt 


this Doctrine, but from that 
one Text, God doth not tempt 
any Man. But wehaveprov'd 
there are many more, the leaſt 
of which will make him ſweat 
to anſwer. But this here he 
pretends to clear, by ſaying. 
© That tis not God does it; tis 
« Luſt of the Devil does it by 
« God's Order : and that thus 
« the Devil compels us to fin 
« by. order, The Lord faid to 
Sbimei, Curſe David: A lying 
Spirit was ſent from the Lord 
to deceive Ahab, &c. And 
this way the Difficulty (he 
© fancies) is perfectly unty'd ; 
and wonders we would not 
© take notice of it in our An- 
| K 2 © \wer. 
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« ſwet. We'll now tell him 
why we did noc then more ex- 
preſly anſwer it----E'en becauſe, 
we thought it ſo frivolous and 
* ridiculous, that it defery'd not 
any; as we ſhall prove by the 
particular Examination of what 
* produces. For Luſts _ 
order'd by God, to tempt an 

compel Man to fin; we ask him 
what he makes of Luſt? Whe- 
ther he thinks it a Devil, or any 
rational Being, that 'tis capa- 
ble of being properly order'd 
by God, or following his Or- 
ders? Does he think that God 
has given us over fo far into 


the power of the Devil, that 


he too can compel us to Evil ? 
But to the main of the Argu- 
ment: By this way he unayoi- 
dably runs into Blaſphemy, and 
makes God the Principal, and 
the Devil but the Acceſſary in 
all Miſchiefs, and Man much 
leſs than either. He knows 
not that common Axiom ; The 
Cauſe of the Cauſe is the Cauſe of 
what's caus'd or produc'd by it. 
Be confiders not, that if one 
Man bids another force a Third 
to kill a Fourth, the Firſt is as 
guilty, nay in a ſenſe more 
' guilty, than either of the o- 
ther, he being the firſt Original 
of all the Miſchief. Nay, as 
Bellarmine argues, dogs not this 
ordering the Devil to take us, 
and force us to ſin, make God 
guilty, and Man wholly inno- 
cent? The blackeſt Blaſphe- 
my that can be imagin'd; and 
yet the direct unavoidable Con- 
ſequence of this Opinion. For 
the Inſtances urg'd, they can't 


be taken in the ſenſe he pre- 


tends, for the Reaſons we have 
given; they muſt therefore in 
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ſome of thoſe we above af. 


ſign'd, none of which contain 


any Abſurdity in them. Shi- 


mei was permitted, the Devil 
was permitted, to do what the 
did; nay, Ahab was deliver'd 
into Satan's hands, to be de- 
ceiv'd by him for his Deſtruc- 
tion----But no neceſlity of ſin- 
ning in all this, nor any thing 
to Adam's Neceſſity. 
However, there is one thing 
he urges againſt us, that we 
muſt confeſs looks ſomewhat 
plauſible, and deſerves Conſi- 
deration and Anſwer, We faid 
in our Paper, That Neceſſity, 
the higheſt abſolutely Neceſſity, 
takes away all Law, all Sin; 


and therefore can't juſtly be 


puniſh'd, ſo much as tempo- 
rally, much leſs eternally : 
Which is not a bare Aſſertion 
but fair Reaſon, which lhe does 
not pretend to anſwer; but, as 
his way is, clogs it with a new 
Objection —— Original Sin, 
* ſays he, is neceſſitated, yet 
tis puniſh'd.'------- We anſwer, 


firſt, ſuppoſing our Aſſertion 


ought to have been a little 
guarded, and original Sin were 
really to be excepted ; . yet 
this deſtroys not all our other 
Arguments, which ſtand upon 
different Foundations: yet we 
think there's no need of this 
laſt refuge. For, ſecendly, 
there's a great difference be- 
tween original and actual Sin; 
the firſt being a Sin by Impu- 
tation or Traduction only, the 
other properly our own. The 


Queſtion was chiefly here of 


Adam's Sin, not his Poſterity's; 
nor is it fair to argue thus from 
one ſort of Sin to another, 


which has little common 1 it 
| ut 
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but the Name; the beſt Divines and ſee what tis leſs than both 
fixing it only in a kind of Re- Blaſphemy and Nonſenſe, ſinee 
ſultance ; that is, in a few the ſtreſs of it muſt lie here of 
words, the Soul being united no where: God neceſſitated Sin, 
to the Body, hy the Act of the* therefore God muſt die for Sin. 

Man generating, muſt imme- And if this does not make 
diately act in, that Body. It God the Author of Sin, no- 
finds the Body inclin'd or thing does. Beſides, if Necef- 
ſway'd to Evil, as proceeding fity excuſes eternal Puniſh- 
from our ſinful Progenitors; it ments, what did Chriſt die 
muſt act in this Body. It can't for? What Juſtice did he ſa- 
do good, for it wants original tisfy 2 What Benefits did he 
Righteouſneis ; it muſt there- obtain? Not the preſerving 
fore do evil, till ſome better us from eternal Death; for the 
Principle is imprinted upon it. Queriſt ſays there's no ſuch 
But our third and main An- thing, Neceſſity takes it away. 
ſwer is: This Neceſſity of o- Not faving us from temporal 
riginal Sin comes from our firſt Death, for that we all ſuffer. 
Parents, not from God, who Not from other temporal Pu- 
did not neceſſitate them at firſt niſhments, for he owns the Good 


to fin, nor does he us; only have em rather more than o- 


gives not that Grace which we thers. Is he a Saviour to fave 
have forfeited, and which he us from nothing? It can't be 
is not bound to give in any o- from our Sins, becauſe they . + 
ther ways than he has appoin- are neceſſitated ; nor from the 
ted. And ſo much for his In- Devil, becauſe God has deli- 
ſtance of original Sin. ver'd us up unto him, that he 
He proceeds to ſeveral new may compel us to fin: nor to 
Arguments, to prove Adam's bring us to Heaven, fince, ac- 
Fall was not his own Crime, cording to him, all muſt go. 
but that there lay a Neceflity thither, Judas and all; nay, 
upon him to fall: which, by there's no other place for em 
the way, it ſeems, notwith- to go to, and therefore they 
ſanding all his Knowledge, he can't miſs it. And how, Id 
himſelf was ignorant of ; o- fain know, does this manifeſt 
therwiſe why did he not plead God's Wiſdom in the Death of 
it with his Maker? but inſtead his Son, when at this rate it 
of it, come off with that lame unavoidably follows, that he 
Excuſe, The Woman which thow died for nothing at all? 
gaveſt me, &c. The firſt of his His ſecond Argument is: 
Reaſons for it, is; That if *Tis the ſame thing to be or- 
* it had not been his own * dain'd to commir Sin, and 
Crime, and determin'd. by to be made ſubje& to it for 
* God, it does not ſtand to © Adam's Offence. But we have 
* reaſon, that God dying in * already ſhewn, it is not the 
* the Fleſh for Sin, could have ſame thing; ſince one is only a2 
* render'd Juſtice Satisfaction. Permiſſion, the other an actual 
Obſerve the Argument well, Cauſation, which are vaſtly dif- 
ferent. 5 He 
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He comes again to, another 
Set of Arguments. The firſt ; 
If ſome, as Fudas, are made 

Veſſels of Wrath, fit for a 
more heavy Puniſhment in 


'* this Life, for fulfilling the 


Scriptures; yet if he receiv'd 
* more than ten thouſand- fold 
Satisfaction for his anavoida- 
ble Sin of betraying Chriſt, 
and una voidable Puniſhment of 
deſtroying himſelf for the ful- 
« filling the Scriptures, where- 


iin is God unjuſt? fince the Suf- 


© ferings of this World are not 
to be compar'd to the Joys a- 
* bove. Whence we find, his 
wonderful Charity has already 
help'd Judas to Heaven; and 
we expect his next Attempt 
will be to give the Devils them- 
ſelves a lift thither again ; 


which they muſt alſo have a 


title to, it they ſinn'd only by 
Compulſion. But to anſwer 
his Queſtions —— God would be 
unjuſt to make that a Sin which 
was unavoidable, and to make 


Judas deſtroy - himſelf for what 
was ſo ; and if even a deſpair- 


ing Wretch, who put an end 
to his own odious Life, when 


ſtung with horrour for betray- 


— 


ing his Maſter, and the Lord 


_ of Glory ; if even be might 
have hope of H 


| eaven, when he 
died in the very Act of Sin, 
without the leaſt ſign of Re- 
entance : then thoſe alſo may 
ave ſo, who vent ſuch Blaſ- 
hemies as theſe, ſhould they 


be in the fame Circumſtances. 


_ He adds; Such Ordina- 


tions ſet forth God's Hatred 


to Sins, in the Puniſhment of 
em. But what perfect Non- 
ſenſe is this? How can he 
hate what he cauſes ? Who e- 
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himſelf, . twould be worth the 


ver hate what they themſelves 
produce ? If by another, it's 
the ſame; for qui facit per 4 
liam facit per ſe, is a Maxim 
that holds in al} the Courts in 
the World. 
Secondly, he argues; If 
the Wiſdom of the World be 
confounded by this Myſtery 
of Iniquity (they are his own 
words) it muſt needs ſet forth 
the Wiſdom of God above 
the Wiſdom of Man; who, 
without Revelation, can't find 
* out this Myſtery, tho' de- 
* clard in the Holy Scriptures. 
But this is ſo far from an Ar- 
gument, that tis ſcarce fo 
much as a Prejudice ; and 
ſuch, as it might indifferently 
ſerve to prove Tranſubſtantia- 
tion, or any other Abſurdi 

or Blaſphemy. Iniquity enou 

we muſt confeſs, there is in it, 
but nothing of Myſtery. And 
for that Revelation thereof, 
which he ſeems to aſſume to 
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while to know in what man- 
ner twas made: Twas cet- 
tainly by a Dream, not either 
by a Spirit or an Angel, unless 
by ſome of the black ones, 
whoſe Kingdom it tends ſo 
much to advance. | 

Thirdly,  * Mercy, he fays 
confers the higheſt Honour 
on any Being; but nothing 
more conduces to magn! 

the Mercy and Love of God, 
than his making us Sinners, 
and inflicting temporal Pu- 
niſnments on us, that we 
may be as Gods, knowing good 
and evil. Again, It condures 
to God's Honour, that he's 
able to make an eternal Fire 
* to puhiſh Sinners, and T5 

Ae 
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« will not. In anſwer : Mer- 
alone, without Juſtice or 
Wiſdom, is only Fondneſs and 
Folly, and does not honour, 
but diſhonour any Being. And 
ſuch would it be, to let the 
Wicked live proſperouſly here, 
as they commonly, nay, moſt 
frequently do, and yet have no 
Puniſhment hereafter. Be- 
ſides, we muſt again ask —— 
Where's the Mercy, to cauſe 
the Sin, and then puniſh it ? 
nay, where's any Good or E- 
vil for us to know ? It's well 
he'll grant God is able to pu- 
niſh Men eternally in Hell; 
it ſeems he does not hold em 
annihilated from that Text, as 
ſome of his Brother Hereticks. 
However we have this granted 
againſt we have occaſion, that 
Hell-fire is not always a Me- 
taphorical Expreſſion in Seri 
ture, unleſs he'll ſay, Tis for 
God's Honour that he's able to 
make a Metaphor. 
His Fourth Argument is only 
the Text, Lord, why haſt thou 
made us toerr from thy Ways, and 
harden'd our Heart from thy Fear? 
Which, with the Inſtances of 
Pharaoh, the Innocents, exc. has 
been already largely anſwer'd. 
His Fifth Argument he 
grounds on clearing an Ob- 
jection, 
No, 
ſays he, for there are Rewards 
and Puniſhments for Sin in this 


Life ; but it's granted, thoſe 


are unequally diſtributed —— 


Then there is more abundant 


Glory in the other to make 
even; but we fay, there can 
be no Glory for wicked Men, 
who could not be happy in 
Heaven, He adds: To do 
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Good for fear of Hell, is a ſla- 
viſh Temper ; not like the A. 
oſtles, whom God's Mercy 
ed to Repentance. We anſwer, 
this reaches as well the Pu- 
niſhments of this Life, as thoſe 


Terrors of God he before men- 


tions. Again, we may ſerve 
him for both Reaſons; and 


had not Chriſt ſeen both ne- 


ceſſary, he would not have 
urg'd em, as he plainly does. 
He ſays that our Monthly Seſ- 
ſions ſhew, that tis Grace a- 
lone, not Fear, that muſt do 
the Work: but where's our 
Juſtice to puniſh a poor Inno- 
cent Murderer or Raviſher, 
for what he can't help? and if 
Fear and Love together won't 
make em honeſt, how ſhould 
Love alone ever do it? 

- He goes on, 
That this Doctrine of Uni- 
« verſal Salvation advances our 
Love to God more than that 
* of Hell- fre an Free- will.— 
But we muſt not advance 
God's Love by Lies and! Fa- 


bles. Even the true Doc- 
trine of eternal  Torments, 
which our Saviour himſelf 


has ſo frequently, ſo plainly, 
and ſo poſitively taught us, 
will make a good Man highly 
love God, whom he daily 


That this Doctrine ®prays to deliver him from E- 
© tends to Licentiouſneſs : 


And ſo certainly will 
that of Free- will, taken in a ſo- 
ber Senſe; whereas on the con- 
trary, none but a Brute, or a 
Stone (ſuppoſing 'em capable 


of doing it) would thank God 


for making 'em ſo. And the 
greateſt Charit 


That 
they are in the height of Me- 
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and affirms, 


we can have 
for Perſons who rigidly em- 
brace that Opinion is, 


— 


_ ſeek to avoid it, 
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lancholy, and as truly fancy 
themſelves turn'd into Stocks 
and Stones, as others. have into 
Venice-Glafles, or a Bottle of 


iy! þ | 
He adds, That our next Du- 
ty to Love to God is Charity 
to our Neighbour ; which none 
denies: tho' all that have either 
Love for one, or Charity for 
the other, muſt a& what fol- 
lows in the Senſe that he takes 
it; That if I conclude Man's 
* ways to be not of himſelf, 
© whereby 1 deny Free Will, 1 
© can then more eaſily forgive, 
© nay, love my worſt Enemies.” 
But be might as well talk of a 
couple of Clocks loving and 
forgiving one another. They 
are all wound up, and muſt ne- 
. ceſſajily ſtrike on without any 
choice of their own; they ca 
neither hate not love, 3 
ing to his Notion, but are de- 
termin d and, neceſſitated to do 
either. Does not the Doc- 
'e trine of Free-will (he goes on) 
< ſet Men together by the ears? 
© nay, Perſecution it ſelf hath 
7 2a ſhare int, by perſuading 
© ns, that Mens Ways are in them- 
© ſelves, which makes it the 
more difficult to pardon em. 
Why, there's no help fort; 
ſo the World will ſtill believe 
and many a poor pick- pockek 
muſt fuffer for't, whoſe Hand 


Fate ſhnff'd into his Neigh- + 


bour's Purſe, and Neck into the 
. Nooſe, before he was aware 


on't; nay, ſo neceſſarily, ſo 


irreſiſtibly. that tis the higheſt 
Folly in the World for him to 
| However, 
would the Queriſt himſelf but 
live up to this noble Principle, 

he would undoubtedly have ail 


Moral Acts.“ But he forgets 


the Shoplifts in Town his Cuſ- 
tomers, when at home ; and 
all the Gentlemen on the Road 
his Attendants abroad: for he 
could not in Conſcience proſe- 
cute them for't, and have 'em 
hang'd for robbing him ; which 
they could no more avoid, than 
he his being robb d. But it 
ſeems he's yet to learn, that 
there's Charity even in Juſtice; 


and that the Divine Being him 


ſelf, as one of the Fathers ſays, 
is as merciful | in building a 
Hell, as in (framing a Heaven. 
+ Theſe two Duties, he adds 
© (of Love to God, and Cha- 
* rity to our Neighbour) are 
* the Foundation of all good 
there can be none moral 
ood, if there are none moral- 
y evil; and we are ſure none 
can be ſo, if they are not vo- 
luntary. 
His Poftſcript makes an Ex- 
cuſe for the Prolixity of his 
Letter. (but for that we are 
now pretty even with him) and 
tells us the Reaſon is,. The 
* Surpriſal he found we were 
in at this Doctrine.“ No, he 
muſt not have ſo much as that 
Honour, we can affure him : 
It caus'd little or no Surprizal 
in us, ſince tis now a Common 
Road to thoſe who would in- 
troduce Atheiſm. : 
But he. has not yet done 
with us; for it ſeems he has 
ſtil more new Revelations to 
bleſs the World with. His 
Fifth is, Which are the beſt 
Signs of a perfect Faith in 


* Chriſt ? He replies, © The 


* doubt of a thing is not per- 
© fet Faith; nay, may be 


* faidto be no Faith at all. And 


again; 
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again, A doubt of a thing is 
f 1 Faith at all; and moſt 
Men, for fear of Puniſh- 
« ment, are more apt to con- 
« clude Chrift did ſuffer, than 


© the contrary ; yet few can 


« ay, they poſitively believe it, 
6 — without any doubt aſſent 
* unto it. 

That of ſuch a doubting 
Faith the Apoſtle ſpeaks, when 
he ſays, * He that doubteth is 
damned if he eat. And this 
perfect Fath is accompany'd 
with an abſolute and per- 
fect Satisfaction of Salvation. 
That this perfect Faith is of 
two ſorts, particularly ac- 
« company'd with the Know- 
© ledge of the Myſteries of Di- 
4 vinity, which the Apoſtles 
© only had, and a Common 
« Faith, than which ſome that 
were Biſhops, had no other, 
© Titys 1. 4. That a perfect 
« Satisfaction of Salvation is 
* the only Sign of true Faith in 
* Chriſt, . as a true Sign of that 
Satisfaction; to deſpiſe this 
World, and give all to the 
© Poor, 
ans, deſiring to be diffolv'd ; 
* and not queſtioning, in the 
© leaſt, the full Fruition of 
Heaven.“ | 

All which amounts to little 
more than the old Error, 
That Aſſurance is of the 
* Efſence of true Faith; only 


* he helps it all along with a. 


* Fallacy, calling it perfect 


* Faith, which he confounds 
with what is ſaving ;' tho' at 


laſt he owns, he means no more 
by it, than a true Faith” The 
doubt of a thing, he ſays, is 
* not perfect Faith; which we 


grant; and more, that Doubt 


like the firſt Chriſti- 
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is not Faith at all, any more 
than White is Black, or Droſs is 
Gold; but yet White and Black 
may be mingled ; -and there is 
ſome Droſs or Alloy in the pu- 
reſt Gold. We further grant, 
that Suſpence or. Doubt cannot 
be conſiſtent with a perfect 
Faith; but it may, in ſome 
meafure, with 'a true Faith. 
Weſay, Faith may conſiſt with 
ſome degree of doubting, at 
leaſt with a loſs of Aſſurance, 
which is the ſame thing. The 
Apoſtles, 
had true Faith; nay, Chriſt 
himſelf acknowledges they had 
a little Faith, which they pray 
to him to increaſe. And he 
has accordingly promis'd that 
he'll not break the bruiſed Reed, 
nor quench the ſmoaking Flax. 
St. Peter had true Faith, as 
none deny, and yet 'twas ac- 
company'd with Doubt and 


Fear; when he ſaw the Sea 


boiſterous he was afraid, 
began to ſink. Again, 
confounds Hiſtorical with Sa- 
ving Faith, which he fixes in 


and 


a poſitive _ Belief that Chriſt 


did ſuffer : but if that were 
all, the Jews had it, nay, the 
Devils themſelves, who — 
and tremble. He ſays, that of 
this doubting Faith, or Faith 
accompany'd with ſome Doubts, 
the Apoſtle ſpeaks in' the 14th 
of the Romans, He that doubteth 
is damned if he eat, becauſe be 
eateth not with Faith. This re- 
lates not to faving Faith, 
Faith in Chriſt, as the Saviour 
of the World; but is only a 
firm Perſuaſion of the Law- 


fulneſs of indifferent things, 


as is plain from the Context. 
The whole Scope of the Chap- 
1 7 ter 


or 


—— 


there's none doubt, 


He - 


. , | 
ter is about eating Meat or 
Herbs; obſerving Days or not; 
Meats clean or unclean; con- 
cerning which, ſome Chriſtians 
beliey'd one thing, ſome ano- 
ther; and practis d according- 
ly: One believes he may eat 
all things; another being 
* weak, eateth Herbs. 

On this the' Apoſtle endea- 
vours to prevent Cenſure : 
© Let's not therefore judge one 
* another — Scandal — Deſtroy 
© not thou thy Brother with 
© thy Meat — Doing nothing 
< without being fatisfy'd of its 
* Lawfulneſs ; He that doubt- 
eth is damn'd, or condemn'd 
© Evroxa|axpr@- if he cat, 
© becauſe he cats not of Faith. 
But what's all this to Faith in 
Chriſt, as the Saviour of the 
World? . Nay, what need of 
any Faith at all, if, according 
to him, we may be ſav'd with- 
out it? tho' the Scripture tells 
us, we can't pleaſe God with- 
out it. Again, Why {ſhould 
our Saviour upbraid the Jews 
with their Unbelief, if Faith 
is not in our own Power, by 
God's Bleſſing and Aſſiſtance ? 
Which it cannot be, if we are 
neceſſitated in all our Actions, 
For his particular and com- 
mon Faith, tho' there may per- 
haps be a miſtake; we ſee no 
Poifon, and ſo ſhall let it a- 
lone. That a perfect Satiſ- 
faction of Salvation is not the 
only Sign of a true Faith, will 
from hence appear; any more 
than ſelling all we have is a 
Sign of that Satisfaction: for 
tho' this was convenient for the 
firſt Perſecuted Chriſtians, yet it 
laſted not long even among 
them, perhaps was -no where 
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in uſe but at Jeruſalem : wa 
not requir'd by the Apoſtles, 
who bid em provide (in parti. 
cular) for their own Houſes, 
or elſe tells 'em, they'd be 
worſe than Infidels; would, if 
now practiſed, overturn all 
Order as well as Propriety, 
and confound the World. 

His fixth Queſtion is 
We read in the Romans, They 
which are the Children of the 
Fleſh, theſe are not the Children of 
God, but the Children of the Pro- 
miſe are . accounted for the Seed, 
On this he queries, What is 
the Promiſe ? In anſwer he 
tells -us himſelf, that St. Paul 
only tells us here in a Myſte 
what this Promiſe is aral 
ſhall have a Son, which Son is 
Jaac, who typifies Chriſt ; 7a. 
cob the Soul, and Eſau the Body 
of Man——for proof of which 


he tells us, * *Tis uſual with 


* the Scriptures to call the 
* Figures of things by the 
name of the Subſtance. And 
that the Promiſe was———In 
thy Seed (that is, Chriſt) 
ſhall all the Nations of the 
Earth be bleſſed. This Pro- 
miſe the Jews were ignorant 
of; and St. Paul adviſes em 
to take care, leſt. a, Promiſe 
being left of entring into this 
Reft, they ſhould ſeem to 
come ſhort of it. This Pro- 
miſe being ſo neceffary for 
our entring into Reſt, or 
Satisfaction of our Salva- 
tion: Let's ſee, ſays he, St. 


'* Paul's Interpretation of it, 


in Gal. 2. 8. The Scripture 
fore · ſeeing, that God would 
* juſtify the Heathen into 
* Faith, preach'd before the 
* Goſpel to Abraham, Tons 
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In thee ſhall all Nations be 
« bleſt—Where it's plain, that 
« in Chriſt they were to be 
« blet— Whence he proceeds 
to enlighten the Myſteries of 
this Promiſe, and adds, lt 
« was confirm'd to Abraham 
before the Law ; therefore 
« ſince on this Promiſe de- 
« pended our Salvation, tho 
the Law of Moſes enter'd 
430 years after, and great 
© Puniſhments were taflicted 
on thoſe who broke it, yet 
* none could be Heirs to this 
* Promiſe, unleſs they broke 
* this Law. So that the Law 
* entred to make Man fit to 
receive this Promiſe, by 
bringing Man under Sin, 
* and condemning him to 
Death for it, that he might 
de bleſt in this Promiſe, juſ- 
© tify'd in Chriſt's Blood, and 
* ſo glorify'd For thoſe 
that can keep the Law have 
no occaſion of Chriſt's Blood, 
* there's no Puniſhment in the 
* Fleſh for em, they ſhall live 
* here for ever, So that the 
* Children of the Fleſh being 
cut off by the Law, by Death 
for Sin, are not the Chil 
* dren of God, but the Chil 
* dren of the Promiſe, being 
* glorify'd: Perſons, or or- 
* dain'd ſa to be. The Law of 
* Moſes is the Law of Sin and 


Death; the Goſpel the Law 


* of the Spirit: ſo that if we 
| © had never fin'd, we had ne- 
* ver been glorify'd.” Whence 
St. Paul ſays, Rom. 6. 9. God 
be thank'd that ye were the Ser- 
vants of Sin; not that he lov d 
Sin, but becauſe thereby were we 


glorify'd. Whence he pretends 


to interpret ſeveral Places of 


he there mentions, 
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Scripture. He goes on, and 
ſays, Tis uſual in Scripture 
* to have the Children of the 
* Fleſh, and the Children of the 
* Promiſe mention'd as diſtin, 
* tho' really the ſame Perſons.” 
And this is the Subſtance of 


his Aſſertion in his fixth Queſ- 


tion. In anſwer, ------- That 
Iſaac was the Type of the 
Meſſiah, none deny; or that 
Jeſus was he, except the ges: 
ut that Jacob typifies the Soul, 
and Eſau the Body, he only 
affirms, without giving any 
Reaſon fort. That the Jews 
were ignorant of the Promiſe 
has not 
the leaſt face of probability 
with it, ſince Moſes and the 
Prophets were read in their 
Synagogues every Sabbath- 
day; and they took notice e- 
nough of _ thoſe Promiſes, 
which ſeem'd to foretel any 
Advantage or Grandeur to 
their Nation, eſpecially what 
related to Abraham, of whom 
they ſo much boaſted that he 
was their Father. We fay, 
tis not to be ſuppos'd they 
could be ignorant of the Pro- 
miſe, tho' they might of the 
fulfilling it, which are things 
vaſtly different. This Promiſe, 
he ſays, was neceſſary for their 
entring into Reſt, or being ſa- 
tisfy'd of their Salvation: But 
neither was the Promiſe abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, for the thing 
might, and would have been, 
tho' this Promiſe had never 
been made to Abrabam; that 
is, Chriſt would have come in 
the Fleſh, having been pro- 
mis'd to Adam and Eve almoſt 
2000 Tears before he was to 
Abrabam. Nor is entring into 
Ara Reſt, 
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Reſt, and Satisfaction of Sal- 


vation the ſame thing, the 
firſt being long after the lat- 
ter, nay may he without it; 
this Reſt. ſignifying either the 
Sabbatiſm in this World 
(whereof we have diſcours'd 
formerly, and ſhortly may a- 
gain) or elſe the eternal Sab- 
bath. But again—How is this 
Promiſe neceſſary for our en- 
tring into Reſt, when we 
could not but have entred in, 
whether there had been any 
ſuch Promiſe or no? nay, 
whether we have Faith, Aſſu- 
Trance, or any thing elſe ; tho 
we have been Atheiſts, Infi- 
dels, or guilty of the vileſt 
Immoralities : nay, tho' we 
have ſerv'd the Devil all our 
Lives, according to our Que- 
riſt's Hypotheſis He goes 
on — None could be 
of this Promiſe, unleſs they 
broke the Law of Moſes. This 
we deny, for Infants are Heirs 
of it, and yet to be ſure they 
never finn'd againſt Moſes's Law, 
as he acknowledges in his for- 


mer Objection from Original 


Sin, 

Nor did the Law enter to 
bring Man under Sin, in that 
ſenſe wherein he aſſerts it (tho 
it did indeed to make Sin 
more clearly known) for Man 
was certainly under Sin before 
the Law, elſe he had not died. 
Again, ſays he, Thoſe that can 
| keep Moſes's Law, have no occa- 

ſion of Chriſt's Blood; ſuppoſing 
any could keep Moſes's Law 
perfectly, they'd yet have need 
of Chriſt's Blood for Origi- 


nal Sin, for there's no other 


way of being elcans'd from it. 


eirs 


He adds, there would be no 
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Puniſhment for them in the 
Fleſh, but they'd live here for 
ever. 1. There might be 
Puniſhment for them in the 
Fleſh, or temporal Puniſh- 
ment, tho' 'twere poſſible they 
ſhould live here for ever. A- 
gain, they muſt die for Origi- 
nal Sin, as we ſee Infants do, 
tho' they had not finn'd againſt 
Moſes's Law, as before; and 
therefore it's not true, that 
they ſhould live here for ever. 
He again aſſerts, * If we ne- 
ver had finn'd, we could ne- 
* ver have been glorify'd, 
* which we have before con- 
* futed. As for St. Paul's ſay- 
* ing, God bethank'd, ye were 
* the Servants of Sin, he no 
* more ſays ſo than David, 
That there is no God. TI 
indeed only a piece of a Sen- 


tence, he cutting off what fol. 


lows, and for which the Apo- 
file praiſes God. But ye 
* have obey'd from the Heart, 
* and ye are the Servants of 
* Righteouſneſs ; as if he had 
© ſaid, Tho' you have been one, 
* Thanks be to God ye are 
now the other. He ſays, the 
Children of Fleſh and Pro- 
miſe, tho' mention'd as diſ- 
tinct in Scripture, are yet re- 
ally the ſame Perſons; but he 
only ſays it without proving 
it, nor is't worth the while to 


confute ſo abſurd an Opinon. 


We ſhall here go on with 
ſeveral Queſtions ſent us by 
the Gentlemen mention'd in. 
our laſt Mercury. T1 

Queſt. Whether Juſtification 
and Forgiveneſs of Sin be all one? 

Anſ. We muſt own it's our 
Judgment, that the Schoolmen 
of old, and others after em, 

hayes 
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have made too much noiſe 
about theſe words Juſtification, 
Faith, &c. And we muſt alſo 
acknowledge the Diſpute ſeems 
to us very often more about 
Words than Things, - eſpecial- 
ly among Proteſtants. - We al- 
ſo think the plainer Religion 
is the better, and that huge 
Tomes of little elſe but hard 
ords, and Mood, and Figure, 
on theſe Subjects, do,/often- 
times only ſerve to puzzle and 
confound the Unlearned, and 
amuſe the Learned, keeping 
'em from more uſeful Studies ; 
whereas if we are not extreme- 
ly miſtaken, a few words 
might render all ſufficiently 
clear to any well- meaning or- 
dinary Capacity: and what our 
Judgment is on that Head, we 
have partly expreſt in a late 
Anſwer concerning the impu- 
tative Righteouſneſs of Chriſt, 
But not wholly to omit it here, 
we ſhall enquire into the true 
Notion of Juſtification, © from 
whence twill be eaſy to gueſs 
whether it be the ſame with 
Forgiveneſs df Sins. And this 
we are ſure to find, as far as 
the Church's Judgment can, 
give it, in her Articles and 
Homilies. From the eleventh 
Article, intitled, Of the Fuſti- 
fication of Man, we may learn, 
That thereby was intended 
* our being accounted righ- 
* teous before God only for the 
Merit of our Lord and Sa- 
* viour Jeſus Chriſt, by Faith, 
„ and not for our own Works 
* or Deſervings: referring us 
for a larger Explication to the 
Homily on that Subject. We 
ſuppoſe that of the Salvation 
of Mankind, the third in Order 
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in the Book, is thereby prin- 


cipally intended; where the 
preſent Caſe is ſufficiently 
clear d. See. p. 12. (the «firſt 
of that Sermon) They which 
in Act or Deed do fin after 
« Baptiſm, when they turn a- 
© gain to God unfeignedly, 
they are likewiſe walh'd by 
© this Sacrifice from their 
Sins (the Sacrifice of our 
Saviour before mention'd) 
in ſuch ſort, that there re- 
« maineth not any Spot of Sin 
that ſhall be imputed to their 
© Damnation. This (N. B.) 
this is that Juſtification or 
* Righteouſneſs - which St. Paul 
< ſpeaketh of, exc.” Whence 
it's plain, that Forgiveneſs of 
Sins is at leaſt included in Juſ- 
tification, nay is the main part, 
if not the whole thereof; 
and indeed may without Vio- 
lence be reckon'd a converti- 
ble Term with it ; fince other 
excellent Advantages we' at- 
tain thereby, ſeem rather 
Fruits or Effects thereof, than 
included in its very Eſſence, 
But our Sins being pardon'd, 
our being eſteem'd righteous 
by God, our Juſtification thro? 
our Saviour's Merits, we think 
are but the fame thing in dif- 
ferent Expreſſions. 5 
Queſt. Whether Arminianiſm - 
or Antinomiamſm may be. the 
more dangerous and fernicious ? 


 Anſw. If the Arminians do re- 


ally hold, that we may be fav'd 
by our own natural Power or 
Will, without God's Grace 
thro* Chriſt preventing us and 
working with us, we think 
they are as far from Truth as 
from the good old Doctrine of 
the Church of England, which 
- exprefles 
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expreſſes its Judgment, Art. 10. 
exactly contrary to any ſuch 
Opinion. But the ſobereſt of 
them, nay all that we e'er 
met with, abſolutely deny any 
ſuch thing, and proteſt they 


depend upon God's Grace in 


all their good Actions, tho' 
Man's Will muſt be taken in 
as a ſubordinate Agent, and 
we are to work out our own 
Salvation, without which we 


ſhall never obtain it. Howe- 


ver if any of them, under 
this fair Covert, do really 
hide any poiſonous Pelagian 
Doctrines, confounding Na- 
ture and Grace, their Opi- 
nions ought to be deteſted, as 
taking off Man from his de- 
pendance on the Almighty, 
and rendering him equally vain 
and miſerable. But this muſt 
be firſt clearly prov'd upon 
em, before tis imputed or be- 
liev'd; nor do we think it fair 
to ſtretch Conſequences, as if 
upon the Rack, to make 'em 
confeſs what was never inten- 
ded: Nay, nor ſo much as to 
take advantage of every warm 
Expreſſion that flips from a 
Man in Heat of Diſputation, 
but appeal to his ſober ſelf, eſ- 
pecially if for the main we 


have reaſon to believe him 


truly religious. For the Anti- 
nomians, it's notorious that they 
hold good Works not neceſſary 
to Salvation, only a Compli- 
ment we pay to Heaven out of 
Civility and Generoſity, which 
the World is not now much in- 
clin'd to. Now to give a fair 
Judgment between theſe two 
Antagoniſts, we muſt compare 
their Conſequences together, 


and take them both at the 
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worſt, without enquiring any 
farther, whether juſtly or un- 
juſtly charg'd, only what the 
height of their reputed Opi- 
nions would probably produce, 
if reduc'd into Practice. The 
former, as is ſaid, would take 
Men off from depending on 
the Divine Aſſiſtance, and ſet 
'em, like the old Heathens, 
on Actions morally good by 
their own Strength and Power; 


and thus far they might at- 


tain, tho' hardly to any Chriſ- 
tian Perfection. The latter 
leaving Men at liberty to do 
Good or Evil, would ſoon 
make them uſe that Libe 


for a Cloke of Licentiouſneſs, 


as we find by the Event it no- 
toriquſly did when former! 

more commonly beliey'd. It 
vacates the main end of Chriſ- 


tianity, which was to make 


Men better, not leave *em to 
be worſe than betore, nay to 
be worſe than Heathens. It 
not only borders on Blaſphe- 
my, but we can't ſee how it 
can get clear of being really 
ſo : In that intolerable No- 
tion, that Chriſt is actually 
and really, not imputatively, 
guilty of the Sins of all Be- 
lievers, as they'll call them- 
ſelves ; tho' a Twrh at this rate 
may be reckon'd in that num- 
ber, at leaſt the Greateſt De- 


bauchees in Nature, who too 


commonly, if they think fit 


to be call'd Chriſtians, run in- 
to that way, and hope Chriſt. 


will fave them, let them be, 
as wicked as they pleaſe. On 
the whole, 


we think Antino- 


mianiſm, if believ'd and prac- 
tis d, would, by direct Conſe- 
quence, deſtroy both Chriſtia- 

{0 nity 
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nity and Morality. Arminia- 
115 might ſap the . Founda- 
tions of Chriſtianity, 
extremely endanger them, but 
would ſtill leave us indifferent 
ood Heathens ; for not only 
Morality but Natural Reli- 
gion would be ſtill left us: 
For which - Reaſons we think 
it of Bad, not the Beſt, for 
there's no degree of Good- 
neſs in either, but the leſs 
harmful and dangerous. Tho” 
we heartily pray God to pre- 
ſerve the Church from them 
both, ſince both would prove 
extremely pernicious unto it. 


Queſt, From which of the three 


Sons of Noah did the Euro- 
peans proceed ? 

Anſw. There's little queſ- 
tion to be made but that they 
came from Fapher, tho' neither 
perhaps from his firſt Plata» 
tion, but ſome after Colonies : 
nor are we to think the Divi- 
fion of the Earth into four 
Parts, of which Europe's one, 
was near ſo antient as this firſt 
Diviſion thereof after the 
Flood, among the Sons of 
Noah ; nor are we to find all 
the Sons of Japhet among the 
Europeans, many of them being 
firſt ſeated in Aſia: Now to 
diſcover the Colonies, we muſt 
ſtrſt find the Original Seats, 
and there we are like to find 
the Sons where we find the 
Father. Japher himſelf, or 
larzres, is a common Name 
In the Greek Stories, as one of 
the firſt of Men. We alſo 


find Javan his Son, both in the 


Jones, which are call'd Jaanes 
þy Homer, and expreſly Jau- 
nas, or Javanas, by Suidas be- 
ing the moſt antient of all 


\ 
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at leaſt 


his Portion. 


W 
Greeks, and in Janus the Foun- 
der of the Italians ; 


and Language of Greece. Let 
us proceed to Javans Sons, 
who, as well as all the reſt of 
his Fathers and Grandfather 


Japhet's Stock, were to dwell. 
in the Tents of Shem, or near 
And they are 
four, as we find them in the 


ioth of Geneſis (the antienteſt 
piece of Geography in the 
World) their Names are "El. 
ſha, Tarſhiſb, Cittim and Doda« 
nim, Which it's but reaſonable 
to think were ſeated near their. 
Father, Eliſha the Eldeſt is 
aſlign'd to Achaia and part of 


Peloponneſus — whence ſome · 
times all the Greebs are call'd 
Ellenes : and many Marks or - 


Footſteps of his Name, not- 


withſtanding ſo vaſt a Tract 


of Time, ſtill remain legible 


in that Country more than 


others, as à great part of that 
Land call'd Ellas, the River E- 
lus, or  Nifſus, the Elyſian 

ields, the Eleuſinia Sacra, and 
Goddeſs Elenſis, the City Eli, 


ſus in Arcadia, and Elis in Pe- 
loponneſus, and Zolis a Colony ' 


of Achaia. Tarſhiſh the ſecond 
Son was ſeated in Cilicia, where 
was the famous City of Tar- 


ſus, a Colony of the Romans, 


the Birth-Place of St. Paul, 
and the Tarſip whither Jonas 
fled from the Preſence of the 
Lord; Tarſhiſb being often 


nam'd in the 'Prophets, toge- - 


ther with Tyre, to which this 
Tarſus is a near Neighbour, 


and the whole Sea being alſo: 
call'd Tarſh}/þ in the Sacred 
Writings, becauſe the Sons of 


Tarſhiſh were Lords of it. The 
Cilician 


part of. 
whom retain'd both the Name 


— —— —— —L——äͥ 
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Cilicians being antiently famous 
at Sea, as well as the Syrians 
and Phenitians : And here Jo- 


| ſephus, and moſt of the An- 


tients alſo, originally place 


Turſhiſb. 


A third Son was Ceth or Cit- 
ti, whoſe Children only we 
have recorded, and call'd Cie- 


tim, which ſhould be near 


Tarſhiſh, both becauſe Bro- 
thers, and generally nam'd to- 
gether in the Scripture. And 
to theſe is ſupposd to have 
fallen Caria, Lycia, and part of 
Pamphilia. In which Tract is 
a Country call'd Cetis, by Pro- 
lomy, a People-call'd Cetii by 
Homer; and unleſs he's miſta- 


ken, there's a River Cetius in 


the ſame Quarter. 


The Dodanim come next, o 
the Plural Number, as the Cit- 


te or Cittim. To whom are 
aſſign'd, near their Brethren, 
the Country of Epirus, and 
part of Peloponneſus; for it's 
the moſt improbable thing 


that can be imagin'd, that by 
theſe ſhould be meant the Rh 


dians, ſo far diſtant from all 
the other Sons of 7avan. The 
Reaſon for which ſome Au- 
thors have planted 'em here, 


being only a Miſtake of the 


ewiſh Scribe, who inſtead of 
A Dalech, writ A Reſh ( whoſe 
Forms are extremely alike) in 
the Repetition of theſe Names 
in the Chronicles; which Mif- 
take ſeems to be very antient, 
the Seventy reading it the 
ſame way, who if we don't 
miſtake, uſe here the word 
Pods. But we may find a 
more convenient Habitation 
for them, namely, that we 
have already aſſign'd, which 


ſonie thouſands of Years af: 
ter retain'd the Name of their 
Progenitors, in their famous 
Dodona's Grove, and Jupiter Do- 
donœus. 

This for Javan— Let ys 
proceed to Gomer, whoſe Ha- 
bitation we muſt ſeek North 
from Judea, for ſo Ezekiel de- 
ſcribes him, and Togarmah to- 
gether, Chap. 38, 6, Gomer 
and all his Bands, the Houſe of 
Togarmah, of the: North Quar- 
ters (or the ſides of the North, 
as a learned Man thinks it ra- 
ther ſignifies.) Now the Jews 
call the Leſſer Aſia North, and 
the Kings thereof in Daniel 


are ſtil'd Kings of the North; 
and to the Sons of Gomer are 


aſſign d all the North Eaſt 
Parts of Aſia, as Phrygia, Pon- 
tus, Bythinia, and a great part 
of Galatia, the Inhabitants of 
which Country were call'> 
Gomeræi, as Foſephus tells us; 
and Herodotus, that here dwelt 
of old the Cimmerii, which is 


not a very diſtant Corruption 


of that word; and Pliny ſpeaks 
of a Town in Troas call'd Cim- 
meris. 1 | | 
This Gomer had three Sons, 
Aſhkenaz, Riphath and Togarma. 
Aſhkenaz, ſeems to be ſeated a- 
bout Phrygia the Leſs, or Troas, 
where the famous Troy or Ilium, 
as would perſuade 3 fair 
Reſemblances of his Name to 
be found there As a Country 
call'd Askania, mention'd by 


Homer in thoſe Parts, a River 


Aſcanius, and ſeveral Men of 
the ſame Name. 


The Second Son is Riphath, 


who inhabited Pontus, Paphla- 

gonia, &c. which People Foſe-” 

phus informs us were 2 
C 
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call'd Riphathez, and Pliny here 


places the Riphei, and Arim- 


he. 7 

a The third is Togarma, who 
muſt be near Gomer, being ſo 
often nam'd with him -ac- 
cordingly Foſephus finds em in 
Phrygia the Greater, whoſe In- 
habitants were call'd Tygram - 
Bos. 

Thus have we diſpos'd of 
the two Sons of Fapher, whoſe 
Children are recorded; the 


other five, Magog, and Ma dai, 


and Tubal, and Meſbech, and 


Tyras, not having theirs men- 


tion'd, for which Reaſon' we 
can go but one ſtep with them. 

For theſe three, Meſhech, 
Tubal and Magog, they are of- 
ten nam'd, either two of 'em, 
or all three together in. the 
Holy Scriptures, - and muſt be 
all three in th® North, be- 
cauſe Magog is there, and the 
reſt muſt be found with him. 
To Meſhech belongs Cappadocia, 
formerly call'd Meſchini or Moſ- 
chi, as Hiſtorians-witneſs ; and 
the chief City of that Region 
Mazaca, even to the time of 
Tiberius, who chang'dits Name. 
His Neighbour Twbal had Al- 
bania, Iberia, &c. to the 
South Eaſt of the Euxine Sea, 
the Inhabitants whereof were 
formerly call'd Thabeli,, and 
Ptolomy places the City Thabi- 
laca in theſe Quarters. - For 
the third Magog, he muſt be 


Father of thoſe Scythians, which 


are Eaſt and North Eaſt of the 
Euxine (now the European Tar- 
tafs) for this very People (as 
we have formerly noted in the 
Queſtion of -Gog and Magog) 
aving in a great Inroad they 
made into Aſia taken the City 
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of Hierapolis, and calld it 
Seyrbopolis, after their own 
Name, the Syrians call'd it Ma- 
geg ever after, to ſignify the 
ſame thing in their own Lan- 
guage, as we learn from Plizy 
in his Natural Hiſtory. r 
For the two other Sons, Ma- 
dai and Thiras, there is Mace- 
donia and Thracia left for them; 
Macedonia for Madai, which was 


formerly mathia, & or Ai 


in Heb. N. ſiguifying Terra, 
whence aw of the Greeks, — 
and the Hebrew l withour a Da- 
geſh is much the ſame Sound 
with Th. as the old Saxon, 
which is {till written D. ſo that 
Ai, or Aiamathia, is no more 
than the Land of Madai 
And in the ſame Tract we read 
of a People call'd Medi, or 
Madi; and Ariſtotle mentions 


xs pid hereabouts, where 


was alſo the Præfectura Medica 
of the Romans in Afﬀter-Ages ; 
and Iſocrates, in his Oration, 
mentions one Medus a King of 
thoſe Nations before the Greeks 
came thither. - For Thiras, it's 
generally agreed that. his Lot 
was Thracia ; from Thiracia to 
Thracia, | being an eaſy Tran- 
ſition — as St. Jerom alſo ob- 
ſerves. | ; 

And thus have we endea- 
vour'd to fix all the Sons of 
Japhet in their firſt Seats, ac- 


_ cording to what we eſteem the 


moſt probable Opinion of *lear- 
ned Men in this Matter. But 
ſhould we review all theſe a- 
gain, we ſhall hardly find any, 
unleſs Magog, and perhaps part 
of Tubal, whoſe Countries at 
firſt were any part of Europe. 
We muſt then ſearch for their 
Colonies, if we'd diſcoyer our 

L more 
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more immediate Anceſtors. 
To begin then in the ſame 
Order which we us'd for their 
firſt Plantation. Javan we 
have already obſerv'd to be the 
Father of the lonians, FJ aunas, 
or antient Grecians— as theſe 
of the Romans, who ſtill retain 
the name of their Father Ja- 
van in Janus, quaſi avanus (as 
Jupiter for Ju vans. Pater.) Now 
it's plain that theſe were at 
firſt, Grecians, and the firſt 
Colony that the Grecians ever 
ſent over, as appears by their 
Language: thoſe who were the 
firſt Inhabitants of that Coun- 
try, the Latins or Aborigines, 
as they took a pride to call 
themſelves, ſpeaking the lo- 
nian Tongue, as Varro tells us. 
Further, that they were a Co- 
lony of the Chittim, appears 
from the Sacred Scripture. 
Thus in Balaam's Prophecy— 
A Ship ſhall come from the Coaſts 
% Chittim, and ſhall afflift Aſ- 
ſur, and ſpall afſlict Eber, and 
he alſo ſhall periſh for ever. It's 
true, part of. that Prophecy 
may refer to Alexander the 
Great, and his Macedonians, who 
are call'd Chittim in the Apo- 
crypha, and Mazyre; by Gellius; 
a Colony of the Chittim firſt 
ſwarming off to their Uncle 
Madai's Territories, who, it's 
probable, had not ſo many 
Children. Theſe Macedonians 
might be partly intended by 
thoſe Ships of Chittim, who 
ſhould afflict Afur, or deſtroy 
the Perſian Monarchy ; and af- 
flict Eber, or the Hebrews, , as 
Alexander partly did, 


Feruſalem : but then what fol- 
lows cau't refer to his Time 


tho' he 
was intreated by J7addus to ſpare 


for its final Completion kc, 


And he alſo ſhall periſh for ever: 


He, that is, Heber ------ ſhall pe. 
riſh for ever ; (hall be totally 
rooted out of his Country, and 
be no more a collected Nation, 
for a long time, or many Ages 
after. Now this can only re. 
fer to the Romans, who brought 
under Antiochus and the Selen. 
cian Family, and alſo utterly 


deſtroy'd the Jewiſh Polity, 


carrying em Captives, con- 


trary to their Cuſtom, from 
their own Land. 


Not but 
that, after theſe Chittims firſt 
came over to Italy, there might 
be and were other Caſts; 
which knowing the way, fol- 
low'd their Countrymen, as thoſe 
who peopled that part call'd 
Magna Grecia, who us d the com» 
mon Greeh Language, as much 
differing it ſeems then from 
the antient Greek or lonian, 28 
our modern Gee does from 
theirs at this erated |. 
for Italy, the fineſt and faireſt 
part of Europe. | | 

For the other Sons of Java, 
whoſe Colonies peopled Europe, 
We can neither find Eliſha, ot 
the Father of Dodanim, had 
any thing to do with it: only 


Tarſhiſh, as well as Chitt im, being 


more for Sea-ſervice, not only 
nam'd other places, 


parts of the World, as many 


Learned Men conjecture, but 


even here in Europe, as moſt 


agree: particularly the old 


Tarteſſus in Spain, which being 
near Hercules s Pillars, and it's 
probable the utmoſt of their 
Voyage that way, thoſe of Tar- 
ſhiſh in Cilicia might build, and 
call after their own name; 28 
Adria built at the end of the 

AAria- 


in other 
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Adriatich S8 Which was alſo 
not*improbably, as one under- 
takes to prove, the old »Tar- 


ſbiſh whither Solomon ſent, being 
vaſtly rich and abounding in 


Silver, ec. as old Writers tell 


Us. * 


For Gomer, Faphet's other Son, 


the Cimmerians came from him, 


as is already ſaid, and general 
ly believ'd ; whence the Gault, 
ſtild by the Greeks, Taxa, 
and contracted Kr, or Cel- 
tz: the ſame with the Cimbri, 
in the ſame manner contracted 
from the Cimmerii. And theſe. 
probably came from Togarma, 
whoſe Portion only lies open by 
the Egean Sea to the Mediterra- 
nean; and therefore his Colo- 
nies muſt go that way ——- of 
whom our old Britons, a Caſt 
of the Gauls,, who in their own 
Language are call'd Cumri, qua- 
ſs Cimmerii or Gomtrez, to this 
day; as in that proverbial 
Speech of theirs, Mon Mam Cum- 
ri. His other Son, Aſpkenaz, is 
thought to have gtven Original 
to the Germans, his Colvunies firſt 
paſſing and naming the Cimme- 


| rian Boſphoras, and going along 


by the Danube : Which People, 
Diodorus Siculus tells us, had 
their Original from the Cim- 
merians, and are call'd Askeng- 
zim by the Jews to this day — 
Nay, ſome think they are call'd 
Germans, quaſi Gomirens, as the 
Syrians call the Arameans Armin, 
whence the Greek Armenia; and 


AS well the Latin Germania from 


their Gemren or Germen : Gemren 
being as eaſily. form'd from Go- 
mer (as a Learned Man of our 
own opſerves) as Brethren from 
Brother by us Englih, who are 


2 Branch of theſe Cimmerii or 


fame With Tyras, 
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Askenazim, and ſo a-kin to the 
Germans, as are alſo all thoſe 
of the Cimbrica Cherſoneſus. | 

As for Riphath, the third 
Brother, lying open to the 
Euxine Sea Northward, it's not 
much to be doubted but he 
gave Riſe and Name to thoſe 
Riphei, which were formerly a- 
bove the Exxine, as the Name 
to the Riphean Mountains; and 
from theſe the Rut heni and Pru- 
theni inſtead of Rkiphatheni. Nor 
is this a much greater Change 
than we are ſure there is in 
their Names, being call d RA. 
ſians, Pruſſians, Boruſſians, in our 
Language. 

For the remaining Sons of 
Juphet; Meſbech's Lot lay open 
Northward, and there's none 
doubt but his Colonies were 
thruſt up into the Country 
nov/ call'd Moſcovy. Thubal did 
not. ſpread much, unleſs he 
ſent ſome of his Iberians to 
Spain, but that ſeems-too long 
a Journey; or more properly 
with his Brother Magog, the 
worſt People to the worſt 
Country, up into the North, 
as far as Nova Zembla: tho cer- 
tainly they would ne'er have 
one thither, unleſs forc d by 
ome greater Power or extreme 
Neceſlity. For Madai, we have 
no certainty, and but little pro- 
bability, of his ſpreading much 
turther ; and. tis much the 
concerning 
whom we can only find this re- 
markable, That there's a Ri- 
ver on the edge of Ruſſia calld 
by his name. Thus have we 
largely diſcuſs'd this Noble 
Queſtion; and confidering how 
vaſt a Tract of Time is be- 
tween the Naming and Writing 
% 2 I» of 
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of theſe things and the preſent 
Age, we may rather wonder 
ſo much thereof is yet left, than 
that we have no more; eſpe- 
cially if we compare the Names 
of Places and People in Pro- 


lomy or Ceſar with what they 


now bear. | h 

Queſt, Pardon an irreſolute, an 
unfortuuate Lover, who confeſſes he 
has been wondrous impertinent, but 
hopes his Condition ſo uncommonly 


miſerable, will plead his Excuſe :. 
he acknowledges it a Rudeneſs thus 


fo break in on your ealmer Advan- 
ces of Learning, and with his 
Nozſe and Complaints to interrupt 
your more generally uſeſul Enqui- 
ries: but you muſt allow him to bę- 
lieve that you have oblig'd ah. 3 
felves to adviſe and aſſiſt the affiift- 


ed, as well as reſolve the curious. 


Miſery will be talkative, and if e- 
wer that Privilege juſtly belong'd to 
the unhappy, 1 have but too ; Ak a 
Claim to it. It cannot certainly 
be Love, which males ſuch cruel 
Deſolations in my Heart, that ſoft, 
tender thing you give ſuch pretty 


Deſcriptions of in your Papers; no, 


it muſt be ſome ſpurious Deity, that 
thus 25 the Moſt Chriſtian 
Cupid within me. You cannot 


. find in pour Hearts ſure to be angry 


at my frequent Letters; m, Gen- 
tlemen, the Man means well, for- 
give him, Iknow he is ſcarce him- 
ſelf, he would fain be adreſt, that 
is all. Perſons leſs ingenious, leſs 
moderate than your ſelves, would 
perhaps ſlight or rally him; but he 
hopes better things of you, and 
thinks he may expect not only Par- 
don, but Pity and Counſel from 
your Sweetreſs and good Temper. 
Oh can you blame him ! be has 
been theſe four Years toſi'd in an 


= unruly and tempeſtuous Sea of Paſ- 


ſion, and has now made one deſpe- 


rate ſirobe on a Roch: and if os 
will @ndemn him for taking ſuch 
a hazardous unſeaſonable Voyage, 
this muſt be ſaid in his Defence, 


"'twas none of his Counſel ; he 


pray d, he proteſted againſt it, but 


all in vain; the Ship's Crew bound 


him, and then ventur'd out in ſuch 
a Sea, as every: Minute they were 
within twelve Inches of Deſtruc- 
tion. He try'd Prayer and Faſting 
and ſuch other violent Remedies, 
"as few of his Youth and Completion 
ever troubled themſelves withal on 
ſuch Occaſions : and when he per- 
ceiv d his love render d theſe di- 
ſtracted and ingffeftual, as the laſt 
Preſervative he could think of, he 
quite chang'd the Method of hit 
Studies; and leaving the dry, ſþe- 
culative parts of Learning, vent 
the whole Courſe of them to practi- 
cal Divinity endeavouring by read» 
ding pious Diſcourſes, to get the 
Head of his unreaſonable Paſſions. 
But ev'n this fail'd him in con- 
junction with the two former; and 
tis ſtrange to think, what Shifts 
and Evaſions he had injefed mio 
his Mind, either to ſtifle or hinder 


theſe Duties; and now he is worſe * 


than ever. He will and he will 


not, he is nothing but one init | 


2 of Inconſiſtencies; he would 
be learned, eaſy, virtuous ; but 
theſe he cannot be, and love. All 
that is left in my old Friend is fill 
a deſire of Peace; he pants an 
ſighs after Repoſe as much as the 
poor Peaſants of Turky or the Pa. 
latinate. 1 tremble to think 


— 


( could you look there) what hor- 


rid Scenes you would find in m) 
Heart; for in all the vaſl newly 


deſolated Campanias of Chrifiet- | 


dom, there are not ſo many M iſerits 
as in this little Nook of my Brea. 
What 
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What ſhall I do, Gentlemen? 1 Perhaps this is the firſt fſlep to 4 


love to exceſs, and would enjoy 


even that fair angry Creature 1 


mention d; but then I muſt be alſo 
wedded to Shame and Poverty. 
My Conſtitution almoſt forces me to 
marry, and yet my Circumſtances 
forbid: ; and yet if I do not marry 
this Woman or ſome other, 1 ſhall 
be perpetually in danger : for my 
Kindneſs to the Fair Sex is ſo inter- 
woven with my Conſtitution, as I 
can hardly converſe with any of 
them without ſuch Thoughts as are 
infinitely perplexing to one, who 
would fain bring not only his 
Actions, but his Thoughts, under 
the Rules of Virtue and Religion. 
And how can he be a fit Candidate 
for the Miniſtry, who is thus over- 
run by his diſorder d Paſſions ? 
Since my laſt, the young Lady here 
at home very induſtriouſly flies me; 
whether it be a piece of female 
Cunning to draw me on, I cannot 
tell, and do not much care : for now 
1 am for keeping Lucinda, and 
cannot hear of parting with her. 
But this very day, after a whole 
night's Conſideration, I thought I 
had quite conquer d my Paſſion, 
both for one and theother.and went. 


to Town this afternoon fully re- 


ſolv'd to propoſe a mutual Releaſe ; 
but as I was going, all on the ſud- 
den my Mind alter d, and I muſt 
love her whatever come on it : but 


' bow long 1 ſhall continue in this, 


T cannot tell. 
POSTSCRIPT. 
I have expos'd my Weakneſs to 
your Conſideration with ſo great 
plainneſs, that 1 ſhould almoſt die 


with ſhame ſhould I be diſcover'd. 


Cure that I have made ſincerely © 
and without reſerve : for when 1 
pray againſs it, God knows it is 
(as St. Auſtin confe/s'd of him- 
ſelf) ſo ſuperficially and with ſa 
much tenderneſs; as if 1 were a= 
fraid or unwilling to be heard; but 
yet I could not ſatisfy my ſelf with- 
out doing it: tho I doubt Love att- 
ed with me on this occaſion as Mr. 
Baxter, in his World of Spirits, 
ſays the Devil does with wicked 


Men; it ſuffer d me to pray twice © 


a day againſt it, ſo Icheriſh'd it at 
all other times. What if I ſhould 
run away into ſome remote part of 
the Kingdom ? yes, methought, this 
would do, had I the courage ro pus 


it in practice: yet Love fearing 


this Reſolution, always finds out 
ſome Sham, ſome delufury Reaſons 
to perſuade my ſtay. O how 1 wiſh 
ſometimes, that ſame kind Perſon 
would drag me from this accurſed 
Place! But even this very Wiſh, I 
fear, does not come from the bottom 
of my Heart; for 1 ſhould be un- 
willing and loth to go: And how 
can I hope to do any good, when 1 
am thus unfaithful to my ſelf, and 
partial to my Inclinations ? 

I ſhall go no further at preſent, 


but muſt leave off like a Lover, 


that is, always with ſomething elſe 
to ſay (tho' this is a Head that 
ſince my Captivity 1 have blotted 
many Yuires of Paper about) and 
ſum up the Evidence with that in- 
comparable Deſcription of an irre- 
ſolute Lover, by our Engliſh Rapin, 
Mr. Rymer, in his Engliſh Mo- 
narch, p 26. 


I chuſe, repent; refuſe, and chuſe again: 
This Pulſe beats Love, the next a cold Diſdain: 


L 3 | IJ con- | 


4 
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J contradict before I fully ſpeak, 

And e'er half bent, my Reſolutions break. 
Each fair Defign I ruin in the bud; 

Then, only what, I had condemn'd, think good: 
No ſooner in my Breaſt a Thought can rite, 
But others ſpring, and catch it as it flies. | 
So hot's my Head, whatever enters there, 
But whizzes and ſtrait vaniihes to Air. 

If ought more tough to an Opinion grows, 
Away that Bubble, the firſt Whiſper blows. 
My Soul is perfect Diſcord; Chance, not Skill, 
My Choice, and but the Shadow of a Will: 
Dreams are more real: To this Point I fail, 
But veer again with the next breathing Gale: 
Whilſt a new Calenture my Senſe does mock; 
For every Courſe I ſteer preſents a Rock. 


If this poor Gentleman is worth 
ſaving, refuſe him not your timely 
Aſſiſtance ; perhaps afterwards he 
may think of ſomething that may 
make amends for all this Trouble. 

Do not think me diſhoneſt, be- 
Cauſe I have ſaid I would be vir- 
tuous were it not for Love: tis 
fillily expreſs d, Iconſeſs it; but I 
mean no more than being free from 
idle and extravagant Thoughts 
and Deſires: ſor as to any thing 
elſe, Tabhor even thoſe Thoughts 


it. k 
Anſw. We have thought fit 
to publiſh this whole Tran 
ſcript, fince we are certain 
that Subjects are not ſo, much 
regarded by the Ingenious, as 
the Maiter whereof the Sub 
jects are compos'd, Tho' we 
fee little reaſon for ſuch an 
Apology ;” ſince, as the Dicta- 
tor has well obſerv'd, we are ob- 
 lig'd to afſiſt and relieve the A, 
| flifled, as well as ſatisfy the Cu- 
_ rious, If we might be allow'd 
to make Remarks, as well as 
aſſiſt with our Advice, we 
would tell the World (and per- 
. haps the Fair Cruel One may hear 


and think amongſt the reſt) 
that the whole does not only 


carry along with it a Demon- 


ſtration of Sincerity, but alſo 
a great ſhare. of Judgment, 
Wit, and Sweetneſs of Tem. 
per, an uncommon Accompliſhe 
ment in this Age; and twould 
be a ſevere Treatment (and a 
Diſcouragement to ſuch Ver- 


tues for the future) neither to 


remedy the Subject of their 
Unhappineſs by Act, nor ſeek 
to divert it by Counſel. We 
readily confeſs, that if out 


. Queritt's judgment was not 


byaſs'd and prejudic'd by Paſ. 
ſion, he needed not conſult any 
other Oracle but his own Rea- 
ſon ; but till that has finiſb'd 
its Labours, either by attain- 
ing its end, or by a-Con- 
queſt of its own Diſorders, we 
offer; ++! 7a 

That we: are oblig'd to Opi- 
nion for above three quarters 
of our Unhappineſs: we are 
unhappy, poor, c. becauſe 


we think ſo; when upon 4 
ſtrict Inquiſition into the na- 


ture of things, we find all but 
| Tg 
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a Chimera and a Dream. If 
we ask'd our ſelves this Queſ- 
tion, What is the End of every 
thing we propoſe to our ſelves ? 
we ſhould anſwer, Happineſs. 


Now the Queſtion recurs, How 


all we know when we are happy? 
To which we anſwer, By acting 
agreeably to the Dictates of right 
Reaſon, not of Opinion, "Twill 
not be amiſs to obſerye what 
the Ingenious Mr. Boyle has laid 
down for diſtinguiſhing the De- 
grees of Cold; to wit, not ac- 
cording to the common way, 
becauſe we are more or leſs 
cold : ſince the Conftitution of 
our Bodies, the Seaſon, exc. 
may make Cold more or leſs 
ſenſible to us at one time than 
at another, when as it is not 
really ſo in its own nature. 
Therefore he was for preſcri- 
bing a certain Method, which 
depended not upon the Senſes, 
but upon mechanical Demon- 
ſtrations. The Caſe is paral- 
lel: I am not poor, nor de- 
ſpicable, hecauſe I appear lit- 
tle in the eyes of others; but 
Jam poor, when I think my 
ſelf ſo, or more properly to 
keep up the Parallel, when 1 
want the poſſeſſion of Virtue, 
and other fuch Qualifications ; 
which, if abſent, would ren- 
der me void of the eſſential 
part of my Happineſs, to wit, 
an Agreeableneſs to the Dignity of 
Human Nature. *Twould be too 
long to expatiate upon parti- 
culars ; only this we ſhall add, 
That no body can be poor or 
unhappy as. to this World 
(which is chiefly. ſuppos'd in 
this Caſe) who has what is ne- 
ceſſary for a daily Subſiſtence; 


and no body can be deptiy'd of 
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that who ſecures himſelf of the 
Providence of God by an in- 
duſtrious honeſt Endeavour af- 
ter it. But we have only 
brought theſe Arguments for 
the uſe of the Queriſt, and e- 
very body elſe, who are or 
may be reduc'd to mean Cir- 
cumſtances in the, World, to 
undeceive em as to their ima- 
ginary Misfortunes. 

But ſince this Caſe may be 
of general uſe to the Publick, 
we ſhall further conſider it as 
a Parallel with Mr. Boyle's Ob- 
ſervation; to wit, that our 
Senſes are not the proper Judge 
of Cold. We are not fit Ar- 
bitrators of the nature of our 
own Paſſions, and particular- 
ly this of Love. We are of 
opinion, tho' we could wiſh 
Gur ſelves miſtaken, that ne- 
ver any Perſon had ſuch an 
eſtimate of his Love, and the 
Effects of it, as he afterwards 
found ; but we ſpeak not this 
to diſcourage any one's Preten- 
ſions that way, believing that 
where there is Virtue, an A- 
greeableneſs of Temper, and 
Competency of Subſiſtence, tis 
the greateſt worldly Happineſs 
that Human Nature is. capable 
of. The Misfortunes of it 
are owing to our ſelves; ſuch 
as expecting Impoſſibilities, act- 
ing inconſiderately, not diſco- 
vering to each other before- 
hand the worſt that muſt be 
known afterwards; with a 
thouſand more Inconveniencies, 
which are more eaſy in their 
Expectation and Preparatives 
againſt em, than in a ſudden 
unlook d for Shock or Surpri- 
zal.------ As for any further Ad- 
vice that our Queriſt may ex- 

e e 
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pect from us, we refer him 
to thoſe Papers he has already 
mention'd ; believing that he 
will find himſelf already fully 
anſwer'd there. 5 
Queſt. hy are Oſiers ſmooth 
one year, and rough another ſuc- 
ceſtoely 
Anſw. Ti a miſtake ; they 
are only ſmooth the firſt year, 
and every ſuccceding year grow 
rougher, by reaſon that the 
Spring affords new Juice for a 
new Formation. 
Queſt. hence have we our O- 
pium ? Whether is it hot or cold ? 
if hot, why Narcotich (er ſtupi- 
tying;) If cold, why Suderafich 
(or procuring Sweat?) Let it be 
what it will, how comes it to have 
that deference for thoſe animal Spi- 
Tits that arerequir'd for the Motion 
of the Heart and for Reſpiration, 
as very often to ſpare'em, whilſt 
it ſeizes the others that communi- 
cate with the Organs of the exter- 
nal Senſes? eng 
Anſw. Opium is but the Tear 
that diſtils from Poppies, which 
at certain times in the Year 
have inciſions made in em for 
that end. We have it from 


Greece, Cabaia in the Eaſt Indies, 


aud Grand Cairo in Egypt. No 
one has ever ask'd, whether 
Opium be hot or cold, for ſome 
Ages; the Opinion of the Antients 
about its being cold having been 
for a long time exploded, fince 


upon experiment It's found to be, 


inſlammable, bitter and ſulphu- 
reous, and of all Narcoticks it 
has the fineſt Sulphur ; chat of 
tienbane, Hemlock and Mandrake, 
h-ing more 24) gh and groſs, 
and conſequently more inju- 
- rious, even ſometimes to Fata- 
luy it ſelf. Opium is primarily 


ASUPPLEMENT to the 


Hypnotic. whereas other Ano⸗ 
dyne Sulphurs are but ſo by gc- 


cident, as that of Metals, Mi- 


nerals, and that which lodges 
in Native Cinnabar. The reaſon 
why Treacle and Mithridate 
provoke Sweat, is from the O- 

ium that is in em; for if thoſe 


lectuaries are prepar'd with - 


out it, they have not that ef- 
fect, as we find by the Expe- 
riments of the Learned Wal- 
leus, p. 61. Add to this, that 
Narcoticks have in 'em a yo- 
latile Salt, as Opium and Saffron, 
from whence ariſes the proper 
reaſon of their Reſolution in 
the Stomach, when given in 


Emulſions, Spirit of Wine, Bran- 


dy, & c. The Salt is left be- 
hind, whilſt the ſulphureous 
Effluvia are convey'd to, and 
circulate with the Blood : If 
apply'd outwardly, and worn 
for 24 hours together, it only 
works by demulcing and mol 
lifying, not by ſtupifying ; ta- 
ken inwardly, it particularly 
affects the neryous Parts, and 
acts both by demulcing, di- 
eſting, mollifying, exc. as al- 


o by ſtupifying or fixing the 


animal Spirits, by ſtopping up 


their ſmall Paſſages into the 


Brain, as alſo their Influx into 
the Nerves, whereby the Ar- 
cheus of Nature becomes lax, 
inactive and drowſy. The rea- 
ſon why it affects not thoſe 


Spirits which ſerve for Rove: | 


ration, Pulſation, and the 
tion of the Heart, whilſt the 


other are ſtagnated, is becauſe 


the Doſe uſually preſcrib'd is 
but barely « 
firſt ſmall Paſſages it meets 


with, and ſo ſtupifies the Sen- 
ſes ; - whereas a large Doſe 


would 


enough to affect the 
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would reach to the Cerebellum, 
where the Par Offavum has its 
riſe; the dependant Channels 
of which being obſtructed, there 
enſues a univerſal Narcoſis, or 
Stupefaction, and by conſe- 
quence Death. i 

Queſt. What's the original 
Cauſe of the Gout ? 

Anſ. The Gout is the Pro- 
duct of Exceſs and Irregulari- 
ties, eſpecially in drinking ſome 
French Wines, and other ſort of 
Liquors that are ſaline and a- 


cid; which appears by their 


ſettling in Casks. This Salſi- 
-tude and Sharpneſs cauſes a 


—"—— 
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Pungency and Pains in making 
its way to the Pores, where 
Nature would eject it; and it 
has been often known to break 
out in the fingers ends, in a 
dry calceous or limy Subſtance. 
Tis hereditary ſometimes, and 

ſomething like it is causd by 

exceſſive Heats and Colds. 
knew a great Lady, who in 
thirty years ſcarce ever us d 
her Hands, by reaſon of the 
Gout; but being reduc'd by 


Misfortunes to a mean Con- 


dition, an abſtemious forc'd 
Diet perfectly freed her from 
the Companion of her Exceſſes. 


A Scheme of Inquiries propos'd to all Tngenious Gentle- 


— 


men, and other Inquiſitive Perſons, containing Inſtruc- 
tions in order to form a Body of the Natural, Artifici- 
al, and Civil Hiſtary of England and Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, with. the Foreign Plantations 


thereunto belonging. 


I. Ia the Regions of the Air. 
HA T Appearances or 
Lights, Globes or Balls 
of Fire, Beams or Pyramids of 
Flame, Lights hovering on the 
Earth, or Flakes riſing out, 


have you at any time ſeen? 


Where they moſt appear? What 
the Nature of that Soil, and 


that of the adjacent Places? 
Whether any known Minerals 


there? Of what kind, or how 
far diſtant they are dug? 

What ſtrange or unaccoun- 
table Noiſes? Whether con- 
ſtant, or only at ſome certain 
ſeaſon? What Quarter the 
Winds then are in, or how the 


neighbouring Hills or Valleys 


are ſeated? 

What remarkable Meteors 
are more frequently ſeen, as 
Haloes, or luminous Circles 
incompaſling the Moon or 
Stars? What Parhelias, or 
Mock-Suns, and when you moſt 
obſerve *'em ? Rainbows, whe- 
ther ſeen an intire Circle, or 
otherwiſe than oppoſite to the 
place of the Sun ? 

What Tempeſts, Storms, 
Thunder, Lightning have been 
in any parts, and what Miſ- 
chief or Damage have they 
done ?, What Colours are moſt: 
uſual in your Lightnings ? If 
you have any certain Obſerva- 
N | tions 
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tions by which you may predict 
their happening? 

What Winds are moſt fami- 
liar to each place; whether 
any dangerous or hurtful to 
Man, Beaſt, Tree, exc? What 
Caverns or Dens, from which 
(as my Lord Bacon affirms) 
Streams of Wind perpetually 
break, and may be heard to 
rumble in their Bowels? Whe- 
ther any Winds, conſtant or 
regular, extending but to a 
particular Tract of Ground ? 
Whether any Anniverſary, 


which blow always from the 


ſame Points in the ſame times 
of the Year, Circular or Whirl- 
winds ? In general, what Wea- 
ther attends each particulac 
„ | 
. What Rains extraordinary in 
Quantity or Colour, Hails, 
Miſt, Dew, Froſt, Heats, have 
ou known, and what ill effects 
ve they had? | 
What ſubterraneal Steams o 


Exhalations iſſue out of the 


Earth? Whether mortal, or 
any ways prejudical to the 
Health of the neighbouring In- 
habitants? Whether their E- 
ruption be perpetual, or only 
at ſome certain time? What 
Diſeaſes are incident to any 
Place, ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
Minerals, as Gouts, Palſies, 
Cramps, Aſthmatick Coughs ? 
What ſort of Perſons moſt af- 
feed ? Are there any Smokes 
or melted Bodies ſeen to aſcend, 
as in Volcano's ? Or the Ground 
actually hot ? 
ſions or Earthquakes, and what 


Places have moſt ſuffer'd by 


them ? ? 
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Any Convul- 


II. In Waters freſh. 


What Springs have you, and 
whether ever, or when dry? 
What new ones, and. what 
have ceas'd to flow ? What 
Fiſhing do your Rivers. moſt 
yield ? What Salts-Pits, what 
Medicinal Wells; or if Oaken 
Leaves bruiſed be put in, will 
they blacken ? What Waters 
extraordinary warm or cold 
have you ; or of any manifeſt 
Taſte, Scent, or Colour, as 
milky, blackiſh, green, r. 


or with Oils ſwimming on their 


Surface, or which corrode, eat 
or . tinge any Bodies caſt into 
them, convert them into Stone, 
or otherwiſe harden or ſoften 
them? If ſo, what ſort of 


Ground do they run thro? 


What colour-do they leave on 
their Stones or Earth, and what 
uſe is made of them ? What 
Salts or other Concretions do 
they leave on ſhoar ? 


III. In Waters Salt. 
To all Ingenious Seamen.] What 


different Colours and Degrees 
of Saltneſs do you obſerve in 


different parts of the Sea ? 
What ſeveral Depths? Whe- .. 


ther near the Mouths of ſome 
Rivers, as is affirm'd, it has 
been found ſourith or bitter? 


If ſo, which are they? What 


different Currents, Eddies? 
Near what Capes 
Concourſe of Tides 2 What 
Species of Fiſhes are moſt com- 
mon, eſpecially in the four 
Seas; and what are their 
Haunts? Whether the ſuper- 
ficial or lower Water have any 

| where 


different 
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where a different Courſe, as 
ſome have advanc'd, in the 
Mouth of the Mediterranean ? 
Whether in any remote Coun- 


try inland Lakes are obſerv'd 


to riſe and fall with the Sea, 
and whether above the level of 
the Water ? | 

To ſuch who live near the Coaſts.) 
What Sea-Plants, whether any 
Coral found, which for Colour 
or Beauty. may compare with 
that of the French of Marſeilles 
or Thoulon, &c? 
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V. Concerning Plants. 


. Whether you know of any 


ſtrange or unuſual Plants or 
Trees, extraordinary either .in 
their Growth, Fruit, Leaves, 
or time of Bloſſoming? d. 

Are there any near you cu- 
rious in Gardening? Do they 
find Mr. Evelyn's Obſervations 
c. will hold in all Parts of 
England, or all in the ſame La- 
titude ? © Have you any that 


_ ſtudy Inſects, that know what 


IV. Concerning Earths. 


What ſort of Ochres, Chalks, b 


Marles, Clays for Tobacco- 
Pipes, Cc. what of any odd 


Scent, Colour, or Taſte, and 


what Quantities? Any Turfs 
better than the common, fat 
and inflammable ? Any *Coal 
dug? Country mountainous, 
or what Hill conſiderable for 
Figure, Proſpect, c What 
Minerals, as Salt petre, Allum, 
or Copperas dug, or any Works 
for preparing theſe? What un- 
common or odd Obſervation 
have you made on them? Any 
Brimſtone, Antimony, Orp- 
ment, Black-Lead, Calamy- 


ſtone, Loadſtone, Amber, do 


your Mines affard ; and what 
other Minerals are generally 
in their company? 

What Lead, Iron-Oars, Flint- 
Spars, Cawk, Tin-glaſs, Cc. 
or other Metals? 

More particular Inſtruc- 
tions with relation to theſe 
Heads, eſpecially thoſe of Me- 
tals, Minerals, Earths, and 
Stones, ſhall be given, as our 
future Occaſion ſhall require. 


are peculiar to different Plants, 
and whether the ſame Plants 
han't ſometimes different In- 
ſets ? Has any curiouſly oh- 
ſerv'd the Diſeaſes of Plants, 
their Prevention, or Cure? 
eſpecially of the Blebs or Blif- 
ters we find on the Leaves of 
many Shrubs and Trees ? of 
thoſe with Inſects, or without 
'em? | | 


VI. Concerning Husbandry. 5 


What unuſual Grains or 
Graſſes do you ſow in this 
Country? Have any found 
out any new Improvement of 
Arable or Paſture Land, or 
other Curioſity in Husbandry ? 
Any new ſort of Plough, ce. 
And are their Inventions practi- 
cable and more ſerviceable than 
the old? Any new way to pre- 
ſerve Corn from Weeds, Flies, 
Birds, Worms, Moles, Cc? 
And whether there be any that 

ou know of to keep it from 

laſting, Mill-dew, ec? Are 
there any near you that have 
any peculiar way of Inning 
or Draining Marſhes, Bogs, 


Fens ? and any thing confi- 


derable 


*. 
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derable done that way near 


. you ? 


; VII. Concerning Animals. 


Whether you know of any 
near you that are. curious Ob- 
ſervers of Inſects, and: the 
Works of Bees, Silk-worms, 
c? Any who have obſerv'd 
their Origin, Perfection, Cor- 
ruption, Diſeaſes, and Cures ? 


Are .there any Birds, Fiſhes, 
or Reptiles peculiar to this 


Country, or any thing remar- 
kable concerning them ? Any 
ſtrange Beaſt, Sheep, Horſe, 


| exc. of any unuſual Quality or 


mix'd Generation, or wonder- 
ful Bigneſs; or any other Ani- 
mal attended with unuſual Cir- 


cumſtances? 


Whether you know of any 
ſtrange Accidents that have be- 
fallen Men or Women ? Any 
prodigious Births, numerous 


Offsprings, Hermaphrodites ? 


Men or Women extremely a- 
like, -of prodigious Memories, 
of extraordinary Stature, re- 


marzkable either for Exceſs or 
Defect? Any that have ſtrange 


Antipathies to Meats, Drinks, 
Animals, Parts of Animals? 


Of unuſual Sleep or Watching, 


Night-walkers (in their fleep 
we mean) Dreams or Predic- 
tions that have ſtrangely come 


to pals? Of Men of extreme 
Age, of ſudden Deaths, of any 
' reputed dead that have ſtrange- 


ly come to life again? An 

thing remarkable that attends 
a Family or a ſingle Perſon in 
their Lives or Deaths; as 


Lights or Noiſes, exc ? Any 


certain Apparitions 2 (but let 
theſe he well atteſted) Any 


Men? 


rious Engine? 


antient Sepulchers or Caves 


Men 41 Gigantick Stature, or 
any vaſt Skeletons of Bones of 


VIII. Concerning Arts. 


Is there any. hereabout that 


has made any Improvement in 
any of the Liberal or Mecha- 


nick Arts ? In Phyſicks, Ana- 


tomy, Aſtronomy, Geometry, 
Arithmetick, Muſick, Archi- 
tecture? Are there any Buil- 
dings extraordinary, either in 
whole or part, Churches, Col- 
leges, Town-Halls; Conduits, 
Dwelling-Houſes of the Nobi- 
lity and Gentry, Mills, Stair- 
caſes, Chimney-pieces, Win- 
dows, c? Any rare of cu- 
ny Perſon e- 
minently curious in any Handi- 
craft, and wherein his Excel- 
lency lies ? 


IX. concerning Antiquitits, 


Were there ever any antient 
Seats of Kings in or near this 
Place? Any antient Priories, 
Nunneries, Abbeys, exc. or any 
thing yet left remarkable con- 
cerning 'em ? Are there the 
Remains of any antient Caſtles 
or Fortifications? Any old 
Ways or Banks of Land ſtill re- 
maining ? Any Barrows or an- 
tient Monuments of Stone? 
Have you heard of any Parlia- 
ments, Councils, or Terms 
held there ? or were any old 
3 Sees ever near you? 
Any Battles fought, any Ar- 
mour found, or old Mony, Urns, 
Lamps, Lachrymatories, Pave- 
ments, Bracelets, Rings, Seals, 
or other Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, 

| or 
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Daniſh Antiquities : and if 
5 _ in whoſe poſſeſſion 
they yet remain? | 

What ſtrange and immemo- 
rial Cuſtoms, what Houſes of 
extraordinary Note, and whe- 
ther any valuable Manuſcripts 
any where near you? Or what 


1 — 


— 
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elſe have you by you (of any 


kind) the publiſhing whereof 
may he either a Service to the 
Publick, or to particular Per- 
ſons? which if ſent, ſhall not 

fail to be inſerted in this Un- 
dertaking, with our Thoughts 
thereon. 9 


E can't but look upon 
it as a particular Pro- 
yidence, that in our former Pa- 
er about Infant Baptiſm, we de- 
liver our Aſſertions a little 
darkly, becauſe thereby we have 
encourag'd the Anabaptiſts to 
ſpeak not only very confidently 
of their Tenets, in their Ani- 
madverſions upon our Poſitions, 
but that they have now given us 
to underſtand wherein all their 


Strength lies; ſo that we are 


now the better enabled to ſpeak 
home to the matter in hand, 
both by expoſing their Tenets, 
and clearing our ſelves from 
the weak Objections they have 
rais'd againſt us. And we doubt 
not but to act ſo candidly and 
mildly therein, that not only 
themſelves (if not extraofdi- 
narily prejudic'd) but every o- 
ther unſatisfy'd Reader, will 
have a clear and diſtin& No- 


tion of the Differences betwixt 


us, even to an Acknowledg- 
ment of the Truth. . 

Upon our firſt Queſtion (pa- 
ragr. firſt of their Paper) they 
urge, That we prove not that 
whole Families were baptiæ d of 
the proſelyted Gentiles in their 
Initiation among the Jews, _ 
We anſwer, our Paper was 
ſmall, but we'll confirm it now, 
fince they ſeem to deſire it; 
and firſt in this patticular: 


Tertullian de Baptiſmo, cap. 18. 
Prefecturæ igitur Furidicæ que Bap- 
tiſmo præerat, profitebatur Proſely- 
tus ipſe Majorennis Legem Moſai- 
cam ſe ſervaturum. Such as could 


not anſwer themſelves, did pro- 
feſs or promiſe by Major Domo s, 
or Sponſors, to keep the Law off 


Moſes. A Stranger that is circum- 


. ciſed (ſaith Maimonides) and not 


baptized, or that is baptized and 
not circumciſed, is not a Proſelyte 
till he be both baptized and circum- 
caſed, But to put all out of 
doubt, ſince the Jews them» 


ſelves are the beſt Witneſſes, - 


you fhall find the Rabbi's Expo- 
fitions upon Exod. 19. 8. and 
Gen. 35. 2. If he have not a 
Father, and his Mother bring the 
Child to be proſelyted, they bap- 
tixe him; becauſe there is no Pro- 
ſelyte without Circumciſion and 
Baptiſm. Hence it is, that a 
Jewiſh Proſelyte is call'd Be- 
e-, a Baptized Perſon. All 
which conſider'd, ſufficiently 
clears this Head. +40 
As to the ſecond Head in the 
ſame Paragraph, about Bap- 
tiſm being the Antitype of 
Circumciſion, wherein they ſay, 
That we affirm, but not confirm it ; 
but rather give away our Cauſe, 
and ſay that it was not properly a 
Type, but rather a i $2 e 
a Cuſtom : what we ſaid we ſhall 
prove, and then let the World 
; ladge 


7 
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judge who has. given away the Covenant of Circumciſion; But 
Cauſe, *Tis not abſolutely ne- to come to the Expoſition of 


ceſſary that the Type and An- that Text, which they have ſo 


titype ſhould agree in every ſtrangely perverted; viz. In 
thing. 1/aac was a Type of our whow alſo ye were circumciſed 
Saviour; he was the promis d with the Circumciſion made with. 
Seed, ſo was our Saviour; he was ont hands, in putting off the Body 


the only begotten Son of his Fa - of the Sins of the Fleſh" by the Cir 


ther, ſo was our Saviour; he cumciſion of Chriſt, having been 
was -brought to Mount Moriah bury'd with him in Baptiſm. The 
to be offer'd, and ſo was our Scope of the Apoſtle here was 
Saviour: Iſaac carry'd the to take off the Coloſſians from the 


Wood, ſo our Saviour carry'd Rudiments of the World, eſpe- 


the Croſs ; but he was not real- , cially Circumciſion, whick trou- 
ly offer'd after all, but our Sa- bled moſt of the Churches: 
viour was: nor was /aac in- therefore he faith, Ye are com- 


| tentionally a Sacrifice for any, pleat in him being circumciſed with 


our Saviour actually was ſo for the Circumciſion made without 


the Sins of the whole World. hands. But they might object, 


Tis enough to our purpoſe that · ve want the outward Ci cumtiſi- 
Circumciſion was a Mark of on to us and our. Children, which 
diſtinction from the Gentile was of ſingular uſe to the Jews to 
World, as Baptiſm is a Badge ftrengthen their Faigh The Apo- 
to diſtinguiſh betwixt Chriſ- ſtle anſwereth, Ie are bury'd with 
tians and Heathens ; that as him in Baptiſm, or you are in ei- 
Circumcifion was a Seal of the fect circumcis d becauſe bapriz'd;. 
Covenant betwixt God and his for Baptiſm ſupplies the place 
People then, fois Baptiſm now. of Circumciſion, and is every 
Thus we ſee they agree in all way as advantageous to you — 
the Subſtantials ; and in what See the Expoſitions of the Fa- 
they differ, there may be a ſpe- thers, and you'll find 'em agree 
cial reaſon given for it. To with this. We have not room 
prove this further; An Ordinance ty paraphraſe upon the reſt. 

once enjoin d, and never repeal d, is In the ſame Paragraph they 
always in force: but the Ordinance urge, that we ſay, Chriſt and 


of Childrens Incovenanting was his Apoſtles added to Baptiſm what 


once in the Old Teftament enjoin'd, waz neceſſary to make it an Anti- 
and was never repeal d; ergo, tis type of Circumciſion, but that we 
yet in force. If the Anabaptiſts . ſay never a word what it is 
ſay not, let them thew where. Anſw. Tis their Prejudice or 
This ſhews yet the Analogy Inadvertence, for they'll find it 
betwixt Baptiſm and Circumciſiun. in emphatick Italic in the ſame 
Again, the Privileges of the Paragraph, if they pleaſe to 
Goſpel are not only to as many read it over again. | 

as the Lord ſhall call from afar A little further, as alſo in 
off, but alſo to Believers and the fourth Column, they put 
their Children, Acts 2. 39, and a Dilemma upon us, to know 


'twas alſo thus under the old what we mean by the f 
"a an 
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and whether Remiſſion or Sal- 
vation is ſeal'd to the Infant. 
For the Covenant, ſee at large 
Heb. 8. and Fer. 31, which we 
have not coom to paraphraſe 
on, nor need we, fince we think 
we are already agreed upon't 
as to adult Perſons As to the 
latter, 
*ceive Remiſſion of Sins and 
Salvation by Baptiſm ? we an- 
ſwer, Yes, as ſure as adult 
Perſons, viz. both of 'em con- 
ditionally, and no otherwiſe: 
For what ſignifies Baptiſm to 
an adult Baptiſt, if he forfeits 
his Conditions? as little we 
are ſure as the Baptiſm of 
Children: So that there's as 
much a ſealing of a Blank to 
apoſtatizing adult Perſons, as 
to -non-performing Children 
_ they begome capable. 

ey ſeem to be angry that 
we urge, 2 Continuance of 2 


Cuſtom was the likelieft way 


to find encouragement 3 ad- 
ding by way of Interrogation, 
that the Goſpel was not calcu- 
lated, to pleaſe Mens Humours. 
We'll grant it, but there's a 
deal of difference between gra- 


tifying Converts in ſome Cir- 


cumſtantials, - and chuſing Me- 
thods to comply with Wicked- 
neſs. Pray read the Counſel 


of the Elders at Feruſalem, 


which was ſent to the Gentiles, 


as alſo St. Pauls Condeſcenſion 
both to Jew and Gentile, to 


win both. * 

Under the ſecond Queſtion 
they father a falſe Tranſlation 
upon ns, about the words of 
the Commiſſion, Matyreurart 
Tor 2 i911 ; rendering Na- 
bnrwoars, Teach ye, and then 
&king us, whether Children can 


whether Children re- 
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be taught. How- unfair is ſuch 
an Arguing ? This noted, we 
refer all the world to our firſt 


Expoſition, which we ſhall e- 


ver ſtand by; to wit, Diſciple 
all Nations, baprizing and teaching 
them, &c. where Baptizing 
goes before Teaching: And 
with this Order of Doctrine 
that of St. ohn the Baptiſt a- 
grees, Mark 1. John did baptixe 
in the Deſart, preaching, the Bap- 
tiſm of Repentance. And here by 
the by, our Antagoniſts do well 


in paſſing over the Faith of 


Jairus for his Daughter, which 
ſhows that believing Parents 
Faith avails for their Children; 
as likewiſe the Syriac Tranſla- 


tion in the Example of the © 
. Jaylor, Baptizatus eſt ipſe cum 
omnibus filiis domus 


there's no diſputing with fuch 


ſus. But 


Perſons as evade what they 
can't tell what to do with; and 
when they are put to't, for all 
their Pretenſions to the Letter 
of the Scripture, have the con- 
fidence upon Dr. Taylors words 
to deny · our Saviour's, who aſ- 
ſures us that Children have 
Faith, Mat. 18. 3, 4, 5. com- 
par d with Mat. 9. 36. alſo Mar. 
18. He that offendeth one of theſe 
little ones which believe in me, KC, 
We would ask whether that 
Paſſage, They brought little Chil- 
dren to him, and that, Suffer lit- 
tle Children to come unto me, &c. 
be ſpoken definitely or indefi- 
nitely: if definitely, let em 
ſhow what Children are ex- 
empted ; if mdefinitely, the 
Caſe is plain on our fide. Be- 
ſides, in ſeeking to evade this 
(for we muſt follow ein from 
place to place for one Argu- 
ment) they would have no 

Children 
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Children proſelyted but ſuch 


as Timothy, ho from a Child had 


known the Scripture: To which 
we anſwer, That according to 
the Original, thoſe Children 
which did 9 css, or c- 


ef were ſuch as were 


brought to our Saviour ; and he 
took them in his Arms, therefore 


they were too little to go'them-. 


ſelves. Fr 
A great deal of Paper is 

ſpent to prove (tho' it does 

not do it) that the word all 


Nations does not belong to eve - 


ry individual Perſon. There's 
no body ever took it in any o- 
ther ſenſe but this, That of all 
Languages, Tongues, and Nations, 


. ſome ſhould be diſcipled and made 


Chriſtians, and not all of all 
Nations; for the Goſpel ſpread 
by degrees, and was never in 
its Purity in all places at once. 
Then they come over us with 
their old Expoſition, and won't 
admit of any other. What 
reaſon have we to believe ſuch 
an. Expoſition as has been con- 
trary to the Senſe of the pri- 
mitive Church? The antient 
Fathers believ'd, tbat federal 
Holineſs of Parents made their 
Children Candidates for Bap- 
tiſm Take one among the 
reſt : Tert. de Animo, c. 39. Hic 
enim & Apoſtolus ex Sanctiſica tione 
alterutro ſexu Sanctos procreari ait, 
tam ex ſeminis prerogativa, c. 
We would ask theſe Ana- 
baptiſts, whether Children e- 
ver were in Covenant? Whe- 
ther they can ſhow where they 
are put out of it? Whether 
there's not as much right to 
their Baptiſm, as that of adult 
Females? for tis no where 
ſaid, She that believerh, and is 


A SUPPLEMENT: w the 


baptiz'd, &c. Where they have 
one Inſtance of Female Bap. 
tim 2 How the Faith of the 


Parent can put the Child far. 
ther off from God? How Chil- 


dren can loſe by Chriſt's Com- 
ing, who came to take away 
the Sin of the World, which 
moſt interpret Original Sin ? 
But to put all out of doubt, 
Children are holy, for of ſuch is the 
Kingdom of Heaven : But Holi- 
neſs comes by the Operation 
of the Holy Spirit; and who 
can forbid Water to ſuch «as 


receive the Holy Spirit, that 


they ſhould not be baptiz'd ? 
Again, the Covenant is not 
alter'd at all, as to Children, 
from what it was in Circum- 
ciſion. God ſaid to Abraham, 1 
will be thy God, and the God of 
thy Seed : comparg which with 


Sal. 3. 14. & 17. That the Bleſ- 


ſing of Abraham might come upon 
the Gentiles, &c. This I ſay there- 
fore, that the Covenant which was 
confirm'd of God in Chriſt before 
the Law, which was four hundred 
and thirty years after, cannot diſ 
annul, that it ſhould make the 
Promiſe of none effett. See that 
Expoſition of this place by St. 
Peter, in his Sermon to the 
Jews -upon the Day of Pente- 


coſt, viz. The Promiſe is to o 


and your Children, and all that are 
afar off, even as many as the Lord 
our God ſhall call; agreeable to 
other Texts: To the Jew firſt, 
and alſo to the Gentil — and 
many more ſuch Texts, that 
ſhow believing Gentiles have 
the ſame Prerogative as to In- 
covenanting, as the. promis'd 
Seed of Abraham, viz. both Pa 
rents and Children, | 


The 
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The next is about the Uni- 
verſal Conſent of Churches 
for Infant-Baptiſm : They tell 
us they never read in Holy 
Writ, that any of the Churches 
in Aſia conſented to Infant-Bap- 
tim What a miſerable Shift 
is this ! Becauſe the Scripture 
is not an univerſal Hiſtory, to 
ſpeak of every thing, there- 
fore nothing elſe is to be be- 
liev'd. But 'tis in vain to ſpeak 
more of it, ſince they tell us, 


they may be as well perſuaded 
to believe Tran/ubſtantiation and 


Purgatory, as thoſe things which 
the Divine Rule has no Tongue 
to ſpeak. Pray why do they 
believe there were ſuch Per 
ſons as Alexander the Great, Ca- 
to, Hannibal ? or why do they 


lieve Infant Baptiſm was in 


trodue'd into the Church ſome 
hundred years after our Sa- 
viour, when the Scripture does 
not mention it? Once more 
we refer their ſecond Thoughts 
to what we have ſaid upon this 
Subject. They tell us, that the 
Churches in Rowe, Corinth, E- 
pheſus, Galatia, Philippi. Coloſs, 
Samaria, Ceſarea, were all for 
baptizing the Adult We grant 
it, but twas ſuch adult Perſons 
as came over from the Heathen. 
We challenge em to prove that 
any one of-thoſe Churches did 
not alſo baptize Infants. 
As to that Paragraph which 
pretends to enervate and wea- 
ken the Teſtimonies of the Fa- 
thers, tho' we have yet better, 
Which we ſhall ſhow anon, and 
ſuch as are unqueſtionable ; we 
appeal to any diſintereſted Per- 
ſons, whether there's any thing 
more than. Suſpicion, and beg- 
ging of the Queſtion, and not 
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any Proof at all: therefore 
what we have offer d muſt and 
will ſtand, till better Argu- 
ments are found out. Wes 
But they ſeem to make a 
ſtir that we ſhould ſay there 
never was a particular Congre- 
gation of Anabaptiſts till above 
300 years after our Saviour: 
But fince this won't pleaſe *em, 
we'll prove that thete was ſo 
far from being any particular 
Congregation of em then, that 
there never was any one Perſon 
that oppos'd Infant Baptiſm, 
till 380 years after our Saviour] 
Auxentius the Arian was the firſt; * 
let em prove any Patron of 
their Sect before him, if they 
can. We'll give em Authority 
for what we here aſſert 
Anabaptiſmiinſtitutio non nupera 
& nova eſt, ſed ante annos quoqut 
mille trecentos turbas in Fetleſia 
dedit graviſſimas, & tantum vi- 
rium acquiſivit ut hujus ſeculi 
noſtri conat us, tantum luſus adhuc 
ſi cum illo conſeratur, videri poſſit 
interim, tamen Divine Veritatis te- 
lis nunc quoque expugnatus & plane 
dejectus eft. Zuingl. de Pædobapt. 
They affirm, Tis well known 
Auguſtine was the firſt that 
reach'd Infant Baptiſm neceſ- 
ary 'Tis a great miſtake 
read Clemens Romanus, lib. 6. 
e. 19. en Tigers 5 uw Te 
rx, &c. 1 4 your Infants, 
and educate them in the Diſci- 
pline and Admonition of God, 
exc. And a little after he gives 
this reaſon ; There is this diffe- 


rence betwixt baptix d and unbap- 


tix d Infants, that babtix d Infants 

enjoy the good things of Baptiſm, 

which thoſe that are not babtix 4 
do not enjoy; and that they enjoy 

them by the Faith of thoſe who offer 

| M them 
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them to Baptiſm. This we hope 
was long enough before St. 
Auſtin. Polycarp was the Diſ- 
ciple of St. John, and Ireneus 
was his Diſciple, who tells us 
in ſeveral of his Works (par- 
ticularly Ep. Irenai ad Florinum. 
adv. Hereſ. l. 3. c. 3. I. 5.c:33, 
Epiſt. ad Horinum lib. 9. cap. 39.) 
that he convers'd with ſeveral 
antient Presbyfers tha® had 
liv'd in the Apoſtles Times, of 
whom he had enquir'd after the 
Apoſtles Practices: And yet 
we are ſure from him, as well 
as his Contemporary Tertullian, 
that Infant-Baptiſm was then 
of general Practice in the 
Church. Their Animadver- 
ſions upon the third Queſtion 
deſerve no Thoughts, the ſum 
of it being treated on all along. 

In Queſtion the fourth they 
are troubled about our Saviour's 
Baptiſm at thirty years of Age, 
and ask, why he was not hap- 

tiz'd when an Infant? We 
have given one Reaſon alrea- 
dy, and offer now another, viz. 
Becauſe he was a Few. Proſe- 
lyted Heathens were only 
baptized when young, as we 
have prov'd above. 

In the fifth Queſtion they 
tell us, we have done partly 
fair, and partly foul, about the 

Modus of Baptiſm. We an- 
ſwer, Since they were not 
pleas'd to accept of our Com- 
pliance before, we further of- 
fer, That the Original does 
not ſignify to dip, 'tis another 
Word, fee John 13. 26. L. 
fares To Jaa. This, with 
the general Acceptation of the 
word amongſt Grecian Authors, 
ſhows that it ſignifies only a 
bare and flight Waſhing, 


A SUPPLEMENT to the 


ws 


Plunging and Waſhing are ve- 
ry diſtin ; ſee Exod. 15.4, 5. 
xeTe ray 216 BuFoy, This Dif- 


ference did the Greek Writers 


make betwixt Baptizing and 
Plunging under Water; and 
they were certainly the beſt 
Judges of their own Propriety 
of Language : See Beza in 
Mattheum — The antient Ora- 
cles of the Athenians, *Aox; 
Punlicn dune drei 8 Jie tos, 
Baptize or waſh him as a Bottle 
in Water, but do not drown him, 
In ſhort, conſult all Authors, 


and you'll find that Sαν fig- 


nifies to, dip or plunge, but Bar- 
J to baptiſe or _— So that 
if the Manner it ſelf were ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, we have it 
nearer than they ; but we think 
it not very material, and 
therefore all the long Ha- 
rangue they make afterwards 
is upon wrong Suppoſition, 
and therefore too impertinent 
to the matter in hand to be 
further conſider'd by us. 

In their Cloſe they ſay, we 
reproach them, in faying, 
their Ringleaders came to ill 
Deaths, and repented of their 
Notions when they died ; al- 
ledging, ſo was our Saviour, 
and ſo was St. Paul. We an- 
ſwer, Truth is no Reproach— 
Our Saviour and St. Paul were 
abus'd, but falſly ; nothing 
could be faſten'd upon 'em, or 
prov'd againſt them: but we 
can prove what we ſay, and 
'tis done already. But fince 
they defire more, take it: 
Muncer, the firſt of their Sect 
in Germany, at the point of 


Death, did acknowledge his Er- 

ror, his Mind being exceed- 

ingly caſt down, ſo that = 
| i 
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count of his Faith. To men- 
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was not able to give an Ac- perſuaded is and will be found 


authentick and warrantable at 


tion one other: ohn Bocold of the Great Day of Trial, and 
Leiden ſaid, That the Grace of we hope they will accept it as 
the Goſpel had been long enough of. ſuch at our Hands. If they 


fer a, that from — all who 


bad rejected it, were to be kill d 


by a material Sword. Read 
Winter's Treatiſe of Infant-Bap- 
tiſm, p. 174. Beza ſaid of em, 
Quidam illorum, c. Some of 
them deſerve Pity rather than 
Puniſhment. And Eraſmus ſaid, 
Anabaptiſtas Commiſeratione, c. 
The Anabaptiſts deſerv'd Pity, as 
Offenders that ſinn'd more by Ig- 
norance than Malice. But if 
they have a Mind to ſee the 
Tragical Ends of ſeveral of 
their Ringleaders, read the 
latter part of Roſe's View o 
all Religions, and they'll fin 
enough unhappy Patrons of 
this erroneous Doctrine. 

To conclude, what we have 
here writ, is not-ſo much to 
rex as to convince them, and 
ſuch unthinking Perſons, as 
for want of Judgment, may be 
biaſs d by their Doctrines 
We would caution them, as 
they will anſwer it at the Day 
of Judgment, not to be cove- 
tous of other Peoples Ruins, 
by diſturbing the Church of 
Chriſt with a falſe Doctrine, 
leſt they ſuffer for others Sins. 
Think on Sir Thomas Moors 
Words, who, in thoſe doubt- 
ful Errors he held in his 
Youth, was content to be He- 
retical, if it ſhould prove to 
be ſo, without a Party, or the 
proſelyting of others to his 
Opinion. We proteſt ſeriouſ- 
ly, that what is here offer d, 
s not out of Prejudice or Paſ- 


lon, but what we are really 


are yet further unſatisfy'd in 
any thing, let all their Argu- 
ments be drawn ſyllogiſtically 
up, without running long Di- 
viſions and needleſs Paraphra- 
ſes, and they ſhall have their 
Anſwers with all Meekneſs and 
Candour imaginable. We 
heartily wiſh their Judgments 
enlighten'd and rectify d, to 
the Acknowledgment of the 
Truth as it is in Jeſus. | 
The following Poſtſcript was 
tranſmitted to us by an un- 
known Hand. | 


POSTSCRIPT. 
T will ever redound to the Ho- 
nour of Mr. Elliot of New- 
England, that he was ſo very 
earneſt for the bringing poor Chil- 
dren under the Bond of the Cove- 
nant, that he very openly and tar- 
neſtly maintain d the Cauſe of In- 
fant-Baptiſm againſt a ſort of 
Perſons riſen ſince the Reforma», 
tion, who forget that in the Goſpel- 
Church-State, as well as in the 
Jewiſh, the Promiſe is to Belie- 
vers and their Children, and are 
unwilling to reckon Children among 
the Diſcaples of Feſus Chriſt, or to 
grant that of ſuch is the Kingdom 
of Heaven ; or to know, that the 
moſt undoubted Records of Antiqui- 
ty affirm Infant-Babtiſm to have 
been an Uſage in all the Primitive 
Churches; that even before the 
early days of Nazianzen, Chry- 
ſoſtom, Balil, Athanaſius, Epi- 
phanius in the Greek, and Am- 
broſe, Jerom, Auſtin in the 
M 2 Latin 
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Latin Church, all of which give 


glorious Teſtimonies for Intant- 
Baptiſm; even Cyprian before 
theſe aſſures us, that in his days 
there was no doubt of it; and Ori- 
gen beſore him could ſay, 'Twas 
from the Apoſtles that the Church 


tool up the Baptiſm of Infants ; 


and Clemens Romanus before 


him could ſay; That Children 


4 ——_— NY 
* 


ſhould be Recipients, of the Diſcj- 
pline of Chrif ; beſides what plain 
Evidence we have in lrenzus ard 
Juſtin Martyr : And that the 
very Arguments with which ſome 
of the Antients did ſuperſtitiouſiy 
adviſe the Delay of Baptiſm, do 
at the ſame time confeſs the Di. 
vine Right of Infants in it. 


_— —_—— _— "Y 9 


Remarks upon the laſt Sheet publiſh?d by the 
a, Anabaptiſts. 


8 dur laſt Sheet went into 
the Preſs, there came to 
our Hands another Piece, call'd 
Confidence Corrected, &c. Tis a 
magiſtetious Title, and calls 
for our humble Thoughts; 
therefore ſince we have told 
the World we would, in theſe 
twelve Numbers, give an An- 
ſwer to all the Anabaptiſts 
have written, we ſhall take 
notice of what it contains: 
but upon examination we find 
nothing material in it but 
what we have already an- 
ſwer'd, only ſome new Expo- 
firions aud a few Catches, like 
drowning Men, at whatever 
they think- may beſpatter and 
render us odious. Amongſt 
the reſt, we'll only examine 


thoſe Expolitions that ſeem to 
anſwer any of thoſe three 


Points we have before laid 


down; to which (we hope) we 


have juſtly reduc'd all this 
tedious long . Diſpute betwixt 
us, which may continue to E- 
ternity, if we follow 'em in the 
long Chaſe of impertinent Cir- 


cumſtances that have ſo little 


relation to the matter in hand, 

As we remember (ſo we 
may be pardon'd for tautolo- 
gizing ſince our Papers are 
at the Preſs) the Heads are 
theſe, which if ye anſwer, the 
Cauſe is your own. 

1. Since Children by God's 
immediate Appointment and 
expreſs Command were rec- 
kon'd and included with their 
Parents as proper Subjects for 
Incovenanting, where are they 
by God's immediate Appoint- 
ment and expreſs Command 
excluded again ? f 

2. Diſprove our Teſtimonies 
either of the Jews or Primi- 
tive Fathers. 3 

3. Or bring one credible In- 
ſtance where Infant-Baptiſm is 
mention d as Inorthodox, be- 
fore many credible Inſtances 
that we have and can yet fat- 
ther ſhew, where 'tis men- 
tion'd as Orthodox in the firſt 
Ages of the Church. 


We deſire the Reader to 


pardon our ſtating theſe Heads 
again, ſince we have done it 
(our Papers being abſent) — 
| | only 


r 
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only to examine by them what 
this laſt Book of the Anabap- 
tiſts may urge againſt any of 
them, but alſo to take off ano- 
ther Objection that they have 
ſtarted againſt us, as that our 
Poſitions are darkly deliver'd, 
eſpecially upon the firſt Head, 
which every Diſputant ought 
to avoid, ſince ſuch things 
ſtart new Argument, and are 
only proper for bad Cauſes, 


and ſuch as would loſe the Ar- 


gument firſt ſtated. 

The ſecond Head is firſt en- 
gag'd, but ſtands firm, fince 
confirm'd by what we have 
brought, as well as by your 
own Inſtance of the Rabbi's 
diſputing about the legality of 


circumciſing Proſelytes without 


baptizing them, which could 
not be without ſuch a Prac- 
tice; and fince other Nations, 
who had their Cuſtoms from 


the Jews, have the ſame Prac- 


tice. See Dr. Lightfoor's Col- 
lactions upon this Point, and 
they will fully fatisfy you. 

The next which comes near 
any of our three Heads, is 
your Expoſition upon Acts 2. 


39. The Promiſe is to you and 
Jour Children. Here you bring 


ſeveral Texts wherein | Chil-. 
dren is taken in another ſenſe, 
beſides Little Ones; but this 
does not therefore exclude Lit- 
tie Ones, fince it is as com- 
monly taken in this ſenſe too: 
and which is yet more, ſince 
St, Peter by that Text refers 
to Abraham and his Seed, and 
mentions that Covenant where- 
in Little Ones were induded ; 
which we hope proves no Ex- 


fuſion of Infants, but tbe con- 
dtary. W os 


A little after. ſpeaking of 
Childrens being in Covenant, 
you ſay, If you grant that they 
are in Covenant, Holy, exc, 


pag. 35. yet you deny that they 


ought to be baptiz'd —— 4n/w. 
The moſt reaſonable Perſons 
amongſt you always granted 
this upon that Suppolition, but 
we want not your Suffrage ; 
for St. Peter in act, 2. makes 
the Covenant a Ground and 
Title for Baptiſm. 

Pag. 35. You ſay you value 
not the univerſal Conſent of 
Churches, nor Antiquity for 
Infant-Baptiſm. Anſw. Then 
you are paſt diſpute; for who 
are more proper Judges of 
the unexpreſs'd Subjects of a 
general Commiſſion (Go, diſei- 


ple all Nations) than the im- 


mediate Succeſſors of the A- 
poſtles? unleſs you believe the 
Apoſtles Practices were not 
known by thoſe very Perſons 
which they ſet over the Chur- 
ches, and that the Succeſſors of 
theſe ſlept all the time their 
Predeceſſors taught them and 
their Contemporaries. Cer- 
tainly if ſuch Perſons. Teſti- 
monies are not to be valu'd, ef- 


pecially when we fee them 


brought to the Stake for their 
Maſter's Truth ; then every 
thing is to be queſtion'd, even 
the Bible it ſelf, which by 
their Tradition we are aſſur'd 
to be the Word of God. No: 
thing but an Anabaptiſt could 
queſtion their Knowledge and 
Truth, or deny that to be the 
ſenſe of our Saviour's Words, 
which himſelf never contra- 
dicted, nor his Apoſtles after. 
him, but what was made fr 
quent mention of in the Wrt- 
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tings of ſuch as convers d with 
the antient Presbyrers who 


were contemporary with the 
Apoſtles themſelves. 


What you urge about Anti- 


quity, as to the true Marks of 
it, is obſcure, ſince you have 
not given us your true Marks 
of it. And as for your ſay- 
ing, From the Beginning it was 
not ſo, it lies upon you to prove 
when it began. We have gi- 
ven you Authority that it was 
practis'd before our Saviour, as 
alſo in the time of thoſe who 
convers'd with the Contempo- 
raries of the latter Days of the 
Apoſtles. | | 
Ye ſay, pag- 39. that Chil- 
drens Faith is not to be prov'd 
from that Text, Little Ones 


which believe in me, &c. We'll 


examine this by and by, when 
we conſider your Poſtſcript, 
i re that of Childrens 

eholding Gods Face in Heaven, 


and the Inference from it.—— - 
An Ordinance once repeal'd, &c. 


pag. 4. — See it ſtated to your 
—.—— Satisfaction in the firſt 


of our three Heads; and we 


expect a full Anſwer to it, or 
elſe that you'll hold your 
Tongues, and not perſecute 
every Body's Ear with Abuſes, 
Nonſence, and impertinent In- 


ferences. as of a Man bring- 


ing a Chizzel to cut out a 
Doublet, exc. What you there 
offer is nothing near 


Anſwer ; to which we have re- 
join'd, and if you can help 
him out, do. 

And now to your unchriſtian 
ſcandalous Poſtſcript. 

Here we are treated very 


it ; 
Mr. C. — underſtood what we 
meant, and bid faireſt for an 


ASUPPLEMENT u th: 


meanly ; the occaſion -is, - be- 

cauſe we ask'd you for an In- 
ſtance of Female- Baptiſm. 
Could you not have given it 
in mild and plain Terms, and 
then you had done all thar 
could be expected ? But in- 
ſtead of that you leap at the 
poor Queſtion, like a Cat at a 
Mouſe ; and having faſten'd 
upon it, you grumble, play, 
and tantalize the poor thing, 
till you are weary with its 
Diſgrace : and then out of Pi- 


ty end its Expectation, bring- 


ing a purring Syllogiſm to 
prove it lawful. Generouſly 
done! but you did not conſi- 
der, that whether there was, 
or was not any ſuch Inſtance, 
it made our Caſe of Infant-. . 
Baptiſm neither better not 
worſe, which ſhews your Quar- 
rel lies at whatever you can 
catch: tho' after all, we have 
to tell you there are three or 
four more | ſuch Queſtions, if 
you could have ſeen em, which 
we ask'd on purpoſe, not that 
we want to be ſatisfy'd in them 
our ſelves. | N ett 

The next Quotation which 
we are ſo ſeverely check'd for, 


is a Paſſage which we think 


fit to cite again, to ſhew the 
World how much Malice and 
Ignorance appears in their 
Comments upon us: The 
Words are theſe,- J God be 
pleas d to irradiate upon the Souls 
of Children in Heaven, and they 
do behold the Fase of God (as our 
Saviour ſays) then it | follows 
that they have Faith in heaven, 
and why. not on earth? To be- 
hold the Face of God is aw Att of 
Faith, Heb. 11. 17, Let the 
Reager take notice, that here 

| Relay 


we are ſuppoſing, that if Faith 
were abſolutely prerequiſite to 
Baptiſm, Children have it 
from our Saviour's Words, 
Theſe Little Ones which believe in 
me. And that our Saviour's 
Words . may as well be ex- 
pounded of Infants as of ſuch 
who are meek and humble like 
Infants, we have brought ſome 
unqueſtionable Inftances in 
our firſt Paper, where theſe 
Words are cited, of Infants 
who have had ſtrange Effects 
of actual Faith, even before 
they had the proper uſe of 
their Reaſon. From whence 
we ſpoke as above, and meant 
no more by it than this, That 
if God, who is in Heaven, was 
pleas'd to irradiate and ſhine up- 
on the Souls of Children (who 
are upon Earth, for we don't 
plead for the baptizing thoſe 
Children who are in Heaven, 
that's not our Deſign) and that 
theſe Children, by a Reflex of this 
Irradiation, do ſee God, or behold 
Jeſus Chriſt, who is the object of 
their Faith in Heaven,why may nt 
their Faith ſerve for an Ordinance 
on Earth, as Baptiſm, &c? That 
we mean Children upon Earth, 
is plain alſo from the Text ci- 
ted, Heb. 11, 17, where St. Paul 
ſpeaks of a Subje& upon Earth, 
and not of a Subjea of the 
beatifick Viſion, But why ſo 


malicious and ſpiteful an In- 


verfion of the Order of our 
Words? Why not on Earth? to 
thereſore on Earth, and from 
thence to fix nonſenſical Syllo- 
giſms and irrational Conſe- 
quences upon us? But to teach 


theſe Perſons a little Juſtice 


and Reaſon, we'll ſhew them 
how they might make our 
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ſenſe into a Syllogiſm agreeable 
to it, by [changing the Why in- 
to a very fair Preſumption. e 

'Tis highly reaſonable, that 
if Children are capable by 
Faith to apprehend God, or 


"Chriſt Jeſus in Heaven, which 


is a great matter, they may 
apprehend Baptiſm upon Earth, 
which is a leſſer Matter. | 
But Children are capable by 
Faith to apprehend, ec. er- 


go, CFE. ” 


The third thing you ridi- 
cule in your Poſtſcript is our 
Query, How the Faith of the Pa- 
rent can put the Child farther off 


from God, and how Children can 


loſe by Chriſt's Coming, &c We 
think there's but little Abſur- 
dity in it; for if Children had 


the. Happineſs of being in the 


Covenant with their Parents 
under the Law, it muſt be an 
Unhappineſs if they are ex- 
cluded out of the Covenant 
from their Parents under the 
Goſpel: If ſo, Children have 
loſt by Chriſt's Coming, which 
we don't meet with any where 
under the Goſpel ; and if you 
do, it lies upon you to prove 
it, and then we'll yield our in- 
ference an Abſurdity, See the 


firſt, Head of our Propoſals to 


you, as above. 
The laſt ſcurrilous Reflec- 

tion gives to Pedo-Baptiſts tbe 

Character of the Faculty of 


fatwning one upon another, only be- 


cauſe we inſerted a [Poſtſcript 
which mentions Mr. Elliot; tho 


at the ſame time we told the 


World it was ſent to us from 


an unknown Hand. The mi- 


ſerable tuff that follows it has 
our pity; eſpecially when we 
find ſach an Rumble ſubmiſſive 
2 M 4 Perſoh 
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Perſon in the cloſe, that for the Name of the Lord is ſubſtanꝰ 
all his Humility can prefix ſuch ally and ſeverely forbidden by the 
an arrogant Magiſterial Title Word of God: Ergo, Infant-Bap« 
to his Book. A, tiſm is not of Divine Authority. 
There ate ſeven Arguments 
ſubjoin'd to the Treatiſe ; fix | of form; yet prove the Minor, 
of them are anſwer'd by us al- and we'll for ever give up the 
ready, the ſeventh runs thus: Cauſe: And remember that 


' Anſw. This Syllogiſm is out 


Arg. 7. That which is ſubſtan- 
tially and ſeverely forbidden by the 


Word of God, is not of Divine Au- 
thority : But baptizing Infants in 


you oblig'd your Self to do it, 
or elſe to ſubmit. Till then, 


\ 
Farewel, 


— 
— 


— 0 * 
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An Appendix 10 the An- 
fwer to iwo Athenian 
Mercuries concerning In, 
 fant-Baptiſm, containing 
divers Syllogiſtical Ar- 
guments to aiprove Pe- 
do-Baptiſm, and to prove 


the Baptiſm of Believers, 


Gentlemen, © | 

INCE you deſire Syllo- 

9 gilms, I have gratify'd you 
therein, . 


nion, and to ſatyrize and b lachen v 


— — 
2 
—_ — 


A General Reply to all 
the Papers and Appen- 
dixes that have yet been 
written by the Anabap- 
tiſts againſt ours of In- 
fant-Baptiſm ; and par- 
ticularly a full and dif- 
tinct Anſwer to the 27 


Syllogiſtical Arguments of 


the Collateral Appendix. 


T IS very obliging (Gentle- 
men) that ye have at laſt 
given the World an opportanity to 
judge of your Demonſtrations. Iis 
an eaſy thing to ridicule any Opi- 


en Virtue it ſelf; but when we come 


zo prove any thing, Truth takes place: ſo that (Gentlemen ) if your 
Tenets are Truth, they may be prov'd; and if you have prov'd em, 
they cannot be diſprov'd ; far 'tis impoſſible for Truth to be, and not 
to be at the ſame time : If you have not provid em, you ought to diſ- 
miſs em; for tis fubbornneſs and folly to perſiſt in, and pretend ta 
what cannot be done. Belides, "tt: ww ke all this, when the Unity 
of the Church lies at ſtake, and is unhappily arvided, or the Diviſion 


ppheld ty ſuch: as 
Peace and Union. | 
Arg. 1. If none are to be 


pretend to be Diſciples and Believers of the Prince of 


Anſ. 1. The Argument is defec- 


baptiz d by the Authority of tive both in the Form and Conclu- 
he great Commiſſion of our ſon. Teaching and being Taught 


jefed Sayigur, Mar. 28. but gre inconvertible n hag 


ſuch 


ging 
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ſuch who are firſt made Diſci- 
ples by being taught; then In- 
fants, who are not capable to 
be taught, ought not to be 
baptiz d. But none are to be 
baptiz d by the Authority of 
the great Commiſſion of our 


clude like themſelves, which is 6 
qually abſurd with the Concluſion 


you have given; viz. Little Babes 


for Infants: We ſpeak to you as 
4 Logician. | 


Bleſſed Saviour, but ſuch who 


are firſt made Diſciples by Teaching; Ergo ; Little Babes ought 


not to be baptiz'd. 

Arg. 2. If Infant Baptiſm was 
never inſtituted, commanded. 
or appointed of God, Infants 
ought not to be baptiz d. But 
Infant Baptiſm was never inſti- 
timed, commanded, or appoin- 
ted of God; Ergo, They ought 
not to be baptiz d. 

As to the Major; If one thing 
may be practis'd as an Ordi- 
nance without an Inſtitution or 
Command of God, another 
thing may alſo : ſo any In- 
novation may be let into the 
Church. * 

As to the Minor; If there is 
an Inſtitution for it, exc. tis 


either contain'd in the great 


Commiſſion, Mat. 28. Mark : 16. 
or ſomewhere elſe. But tis 
not to be found in the Com- 
miſſion, nor any where elſe; 
Er 20. Cc. | | 
The Major none will deny. 
The Minor I prove thus: 
None ate to be baptized by 
virtue of the Commiſſion, but 


ſuch who are diſcipled by the 


Word, as I ſaid before; and ſo 
= Greek word waSnrwrers ſig- 
nißes 4 95 : 


If any ſhould ſay, Chriſt. 


commanded his Diſciples to 


baptize all Nations, and Infants 


are part of Nations, therefore 
are to be baptiz d; I anſwer, 

Arg. 3. It all Nations, or 
any in the Nations, ought to be 
baptiz d before diſcipled, then 
15 Turks, 


Anſw. 2. This Conſequence is alſo 
irregular, and borrows a Relative 
for a Subſtantive, ſo that we might 
juſtly reſuſe any Anſwer to it; but 
ſince we find almoſt all the reſt 4 
Jour Arguments of the ſame thred, 
we ſhall trouble our ſelves no far- 
ther about the Form, but examine 
what you would have made De- 
monſtration : only ſince you pretend 
to Logick, we adviſe you to go to 


School again to learn better, or elſe 


flay at home and ſiudy the pru- 


dente of letting thoſe things alone 


which you underſtand not. 

To return then to Jour firſt Ar- 
gument, we deny that part of is 
which was deſign d for the Minor 
(for we (hall examine the ſecond 
afterwards) but we'll give you 
fairer play than you could expect in 
the Schools; for we'll prove the 
contrary, without putting you upon 
the hard Task of maintaining 
Impoſſibilities, by ſhewing that In- 


fants are, and always were in- | 
claded in the Commiſſion of Diſci- 
ple and Baptize all Nations, &. 


Ses our following Appendix. 

A to the ſecond Argument, the 
Major i»falſely ſu 
therefore the Conſequence can con- 
clude no more than falſe Suppo- 
tions, as will appear in our fol: 


— Appendix. „ 


In the Minor (for form-ſake, 
but not for the ſenſe) you might 
have added before diſcipled = 

or 


tit ion; and 


1 
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Turks, Pagans, Unbelievers, 
and their Children, may be. 


baptiz d, becauſe they are a 
great part of the Nations: But 
Turks, Pagans, and Unbelie- 
vers, and their Children, ought 
not-to be baptiz'd; Ergo, 
© Beſides, that Teaching (by 
the Authority of the Commiſ- 
ſion) muſt go before Baptizing, 
we have prov'd; which gene- 
rally all Learned Men do aſ- 
ſert. If the Inſtitution is to 
be found any where elſe, they 
muſt ſhew the place. 


aſter the word baptized. This 
Argument indeed is far beyond our 
reach, and we queſtion not but be- 


yond the Author's too; for no one 


can make any thing of it. 'Tis 
nonſenſe to go about to prove what 
every body grants, viz. That Hea- 


thens ought to be diſcipled before 


baptized, or that Heathens Chil- 
dren ought to be baptized before 


their own or Parents Converſion : 


But the Caſe is far different be- 
twixt the Children of Believers and 
thoſe of Heathens, as we ſhall here- 
after take occaſion to demonſtrate, 
And as for your ſubjoining, That 


you have prov'd that Teaching goes before Baptizing, ':zis faſle ; 
nor have you con vers d with the generality of Learned Men, who agree 
with you in your Fudgment about the Order of the Words in the Com- 
miſſion, for they are truly render d thus, Go diſciple all Nations, 
baptizing them, exc. Teaching them, exc. The word Diſciple 
being the Emphaſis of the Commiſſion, and Baptizing and Teaching 
rhe Modification or Form of the Commiſſion : tho if the Order had been 
inverted, and Teaching had gone before Baptizing, it would not at 
all avail you; for the Commiſſion mentioning neither Men, Women, nor 
Children, includes all in their ſeveral Capacities, and you your ſelves 
will never be able to prove à diſtinction from the words, But we hall 
ſhew'you by and by che true meaſure of judging in ſuch inexpreſs Caſes, 
Arg. 4. Faith and Repentance Anſw. 4. Faith and Repentance 
are requir'd of all that ought are pre-requiſite to all adult per- 
to be-baptiz'd. Infants are not ſors only. But how can you have 
requir d to believe and repent,. the Confidence to contradict our Sa- 
nor are they capable ſo to do; viour after you have already been 
Ergo, Infants ought not to be told of i: ? He ſays, Children 
baptiz J. ©» + have faith, (See our ſecond Pa- 
The Major is clear, Act, 2. 8, per.) As to repentance, they have 
10, 16 Chapters; and tis alſo no need of it; for what muſt they 
aſſerted by the Church of Eng- repent of? Actual Sins they have 
land: What n requir d of Perſons none; therefore in that reſpect they 
zo be bapti⁊ d? that's the Queſ- are as innocent, and as fit for the 
tion. The Anſwer is, Repen - Seal of the Covenant as adult per- 
tance, whereby they forſahe Sin; ſons, who are made innocent by Re- 
and Faith, whereby they ſtedfaſtly pentance : And as {He CR Sin, 
believe the Promiſe of God made to we muſt all die a temporal Death 
them in that Sacrament. young and old; but it damns more 
The M3nor cannot be deny'd. eternally, according to your oun 
2,04 44 4%: Doftrine; and, as ue remember, 
maintain it from Romans the 5th. you and Ezekiel the 18th, Gow 
| ; a _ 
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this Argument is very irrationalin its reſtrictiue Application, from 


your 0wn Principles. 


Arg. 5. That Practice which 


tends not to. the Glory 'of God, 
nor to the Profit ot the Child, 
when done, nor in after-times 
when grown up, but may prove 
hurtful and of a dangerous na- 
ture to him; cannot be a 
Truth of God : But the Prac- 
tice of Infant-Baptiſm tends 
not to the Glory of God, nor 
to the Profit of the Child when 
baptized, nor in after-times 
when grown up, but may prove 
hurtful, and of a dangerous 
nature to him: Ergo, See Lev, 
10, 1, 2, where Moſes told Aaron, 
becauſe his Sons had done that 
which God commanded them 
not, that God would be ſancti- 


fy'd by all that drew near unto. 


him ; intimating, that ſuch who 
did that which God commanded 


not, did not ſanctify er glorify. 


God therein. Can God be glo- 
rify'd þy Man's Diſobedience, 
or by adding to his Word; by 
doing that which God hath not 
requir'd? Matt. 16. 9. In vain 


do you worſhip me, teaching for + 


Doftrine the Commandments of 


Men. And that that Practice 


doth profit the Child, none can 
prove from God's Word: And 
in after- times, when grown up, 
it may cauſe the Perſon to 
think he was thereby made a 
Chriſtian, c. and brought 
into the Covenant of Grace, 
and had it ſeal'd to him; nay 
thereby -regenerated, for - ſo 
theſe Gentlemen, in their Mer» 
cury of December 26. plainly in- 


+ timate, and that Infants are 


thereby . ingrafted alſo into 
Chriſt's Church. Sure all un- 


derſtanding Men know * 
* of 


Anſw. 5. It muſt firſt be prov d 
that Children are excluded the 
Commiſſion, Mat. 28. / we prove 
that they are in the Commiſſion (as 

we (hall endeavour, when we have 
run over all your Arguments) we. 
can eaſily prove, that to follow the 
Inſtitution and Command of our Sa- 
viour, is both to the Glory of God, 
and the Benefit of the Undertaker.. 
But pray how can it prove hurtful. 


(as you affirm) or- of dangerous. 


| conſequence to the Child to be bap- 


tix d? Is it becauſe he may com- 
mit Sin afterwards? So ſaid the 
antient Hereticks that deferr'd Bap- 
tiſm to the laſt gaſp. Or is it (as 
you ſeem to intimate) becauſe he 
may turn Keprobate ? So God 
knows do too many adult Perſons 
after Baptiſm. But what is that 
to the purpoſe? 1 they relapſe, 
they muſt anſwer for it; but this 
does not invalidate the Baptiſm of 
others. As for your Inſerences of 
not commanded and Command- 
ments of Men, we ſhall fully 
conſider 'em by and by: and as for 
Baptiſm being call d Regeneration in 
our Church Catechiſin, in ſaying, 
This Child is regenerate and 
born a- new; we believe not with 
the Papiſts, that the Act of Bap- 
tiſm immediately confers Grace ex- 


opere operato, but that it is only 


a Conſignation or Seal of the Cove- 


nant of Grace upon the dub ject bap- 


tix d. The Antients call d Bap- 
tiſm Illumination, we Regene- 


ration; and St. Paul has a Term 
pretty near it, The Layer of 


Regeneration; and our Saviour 
calls it born a-new ; which we 
take to be ſymbolical, as in the 
Lord's Supper, This is my Body. 
So that all your long Paraphraſe 
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of Believers is not call'd Rege- 7s to maintain what is already 
neration, but only metonymical- granted. 1 
ly; it being a Figure of Re- | 
generation. But they ignorantly affirm alſo, that Infants then 
have a federal Holineſs; as if this imagin'd Holineſs comes 
. In by the Child's Covenant in Baptiſm, which may prove hurt- 
ful and dangerous to them, and caufe them to think Baptiſm 
confers Grace, which is a great Errour. How can Water, 
© faith Mr. Charnoch, an external thing, work upon the Soul 
© phyfically? Nor can it, faith he, be prov'd that ever the 
Spirit of God is ty'd by any Promiſe, to apply himſelf to the 
© Soul in a gracious Operation, when Water is apply'd to the 
© Body: If it were ſo, then all that were baptized were regene- 
© rated, then all that were baptized ſhould be ſav'd, or elſe the 
. ©Do&trine of Perſeverance falls to the ground. Some indeed, 
© fays be, fay that Regeneration is confert'd in Baptiſm upon 
© the ' Ele, and exerts it ſelf afterwards in Converſion. But 
© how fo active a Principle as 2 Spiritual Life ſhould lie dead 
© and aſleep fo many years, Cc. is not eaſily conceiv'd.“ On 


Regeneration, p. 75. 


Arg. 6. If the Church of Eng- 
and ſays that Faith and Repen- 
tance are requir'd of all that 
ought to be baptiz d, and in ſo 
faying ſpeak truly, and yet In- 
fants can't perform thoſe things, 
then Infants ought not to be 
baptiz d: But the Church of 
England ſays, that Faith and 
Repentance are requir'd of all 
ſuch; c. and ſpeak truly, and 
et Infants cannot "perform 
theſe things; Ergo, Infants 
ought not to be baptiz d. 
Object. If it be objected, That 
they affirm they do perform i 
by their Sureties: | 
Anſw. If Suretiſhip for Chil 
dren in Baptiſm is not requir'd 
of God, and the Sureties do not, 
cannot perform thoſe things 
for the Child; then Suretiſhip 
is not of God, and ſo fignifies 
nothing, but is an unlawful and 
ſinful Undertaking : But Sure- 
tiſbip in Children's Baptiſm is 
not requir'd of God, and they 
do not, cannot perform what 
; they 


Anſw. 6. Ii; not only a very 
unhandſom, but alſo an inadver- 
tent Charge you make upon the 
Church of England, to ſerve your 
o dun turns, before you ve eramin d 
her Principles, or truly weigh d your 
own : Pray in what edition w as it 
that you ſaw the word all, all Per- 
ſons to be baptix d? But ſuppoſe by 
an Errour'all ſhould be ſlipt in, 
'Tm ſure it's no where added, that 
Faith and Repentance are requir'd 
before hand of all Perſons; they 
mean no more than thus, Viz. of 
all that are actually capable when 
Adult, or of baptized Children 
after they come to be grown up. 

As for Suretiſbip, it has proba- 
bly been always the Cuſtom from 
the Apoſiles days, who no doubt 
had it from the Jews long before 
our Saviour's time; who when they 
proſelyted any Heathen Families in- 
to their Religion, they baptix d em; 
and all that were capable anſwer's 
for themſelves, andthoſe that were 
not had Sponſors, or ſuch as an- 
ſwer' d for em. We find this prac- 


{ice 
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they promiſe; Ergo. 

Do they, or can they cauſe 
the Child to forſake the Devil 
and all his Works, the Pomps and 
Vanities of this wicked World, and 
all the ſinſul Luſts of the Fleſh ? 
In a word, Can they make'the 
Child or Children to repent 
and truly believe in Jeſus 
Chriſt? for theſe are the 
things they promiſe, for them, 
and in their name. Alas, they 
want power to do it for them- 
ſelves, and how then ſhould 
they do it for others? Be- 
ſides, we ſee they never mind 
nor regard their Covenant in 
the caſe : And will not God 
one day ſay, Who has requir'd 
theſe things at your Hand: ? 


tice no where condemn'd by any of 
the Prophets, our Saviour himſelf, 
nor any of his Apoſtles, who could 
not be ignorant thereof; and then we 
need not be afraid of the Cenſure 
of the Anabaptiſts. The firſt times 
that we find this Cuſtom quarrell'd 
with, was two hundred years after 
our Saviour; the Primitive Church 
uſed it then, for tis impoſſible to 
cenſure a Cuſtom that had no being : 
it was Tertullian, his words are 
theſe ; Quid enim neceſſe eſt 
Sponſores etiam periculo inge- 
ri, exc? What neceſſity is there 
that Sponſors ſhould expoſe 
themſelves to danger, who thra” 
death may fail, c? Some perhaps 
who have not ſeen this Controverſy, 
may doubt of this Cuſtom among ft 
the Fews; ſuch we refer to our 


fecond Paper, where we bring ſome authorities from the Jews them- 
ſelves, tho it's unqueſtionable amongſt all the antient Writers, and is 
in part (if we needed it) confeſs'd by our Antagoniſts themſelves, in 
giving an Inſtance (Arg. 7.) of a Diſpute about the Legality of it betwixe 
tuo Rabbies; which ſhews its being a Practice, as we inferr'd before. 
But as to what follows about Promiſing ſor the Inſant, is meant 
no more than their utmoſt endeavour for the Child to do ſo and ſo; and 
that's the utmoſt any one can promiſe for himſelf when adult, or bap- 


116d at the years of difcretion. 
Arg. 7. If there be no Pre- 
cedent in the Scripture (as 
thers is no Precept) that any 
Infant was baptiz'd, then In- 
fants ought not to be baptized : 


But there is no Precedent that 


any Infant was baptized in the 
Scripture; Ergo. 

If there is any Precedent or 
Example in, Scripture that any 
Infant was baptized, let them 
ſhew us where we may find it. 
Eraſmus ſaith, * Tis no where 
* expreſs'd in the Apoſtolical 
_ * Writings, that they baptized 
Children.“ Union of the Church, 
and on Rom. 6, 

Calvin ſaith, * It is no where 

; E- 


Anſw. 7. This is one of the moſt 
extravagant Poſitions we ever met 
with, and condemns not only all 
Chriſtian Churches, but the Ana- 
baptiſts own practice. What think 
you of your Wives communicating ? 
Shew me one female Precedent in 
all the Scripture, or a literal Proof 
of all the Articles of your Faith : 
We grant moſt of 'em to he expreſs, 
but not all ; 1 believe the holy 
Catholick Church, the Com- 
munion of Saints, exc. How will 
you come off 3n ſuch caſes without 
the help of neceſſary Conſequences? 
As fot the few Authorities you men- 
tion, there's none that ſay Infant- 
Baptiſm is not to be 72 in the 

Scripture 
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* expreſs'd by the Evangeliſts, Scripture by neceſſary conſequencs, 
© that any one Infant was bap- but only that the expreſs Terms 
© tized by the Apoſtles.” Inſtit. are not to be found: ſo that they 
c. 16. book 4. are cited to no purpoſe at all. 
Tudovicus Vives ſaith, © None g 
© of old were wont to be baptized but in grown Age, and who 
© defird and underſtood what it was” 

The Magdeburgenſes ſay, © That concerning the baptizing the 
Adult, both Jews and Gentiles, we have ſufficient proof from 
Ack, 2.8, 10, 16 chap. But as to the baptizing of Infants, 
5 they _ meet with no Example in Scripture. Magdeb. Cent. 
. 2. p. 409. | 
r Taylor faith, * It is againſt the perpetual Analogy of 
« Chriſt's Doctrine to baptize Infants: For beſides that Chriſt 
never gave any Precept to baptize them, nor ever himſelf 
© nor his Apoſtles (that appears) did baptize any of them; all 
© that either he or his Apoſtles ſaid concerning it, requires 
© ſach previous Diſpoſitions of Baptiſm, of which Infants are 


© not capable, viz. Faith and Repentance. 


Arg. 8. If whatſoever which 
is neceſſary to Faith and Prac- 
tice, be left in the Holy Scrip- 
ture, that being a compleat 
and perfect Rule, and yet In- 
fant-Baptiſm is not contain'd 
or to be found therein; then 


Lib. Proph. p. 239 

Anſw. 8. All the Authorities you 
bring are needleſs, for we ſay the 
ſame; viz. That the Scripture is 
a full and perſect Rule for all 
Matters of Faith, either in expreſs 
Words or neceſſary Conſequences ; a- 
mongſt which we ſhall quickly 


Infant-Baptiſm is not of God : 
But whatever is neceſſary to 
Faith and Practice is contain'd in the Holy Scriptures, ec; 
But Infant-Baptiſm is not to be found therein; Ergo. ny 
That the Scripture is a perfet Rule, exc. we have the Con- 
ſent of all the antient Fathers and modern Divines. FR 
Athanaſius faith, * The Holy Scriptures being Inſpirations of 
God, are ſufficient to all Inſtructions of Truth. Achan, againſt 


the Gentiles. | | 
Chryſoſtom ſaith, All things be plain and clear in the Scrip- 
ture; and whatſoever are needful, are manifelt there,” Chry/ofs. 
on 2 Theſſ. and 2 Tim. 2. , Ok 
__ Baſil faith, That it would be an Argument of Infidelity, 
© and a moſt certain Sign of Pride, if any Man ſhould reject 
« any thing written, and introduce things not written.” Baſil 
in his Sermon de Fide. | GO 
Auguſtine ſaith, * In the Scriptures are found all things which 
contain Faith, Manner of Living, Hope, Love, exc. Let 


prove Infant-Baptiſm to be one, 


aus, faith he, ſeek no farther than what is written of God 


*.our Saviour, leſt a Man would know more than the Scrip- 
*tures witneſs” Auſtin in his 198th Epiſtle to Fortuna. | 


Thephylaf : 
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Theophylaft ſaith, It is part of a diabolical Spirit, to think 
any thing divine, without the Authority of the Holy Scrip- 
ture. Lib 2. Paſchal. 5 BST: 

Iſychius ſaith, * Let us, who will have any thing obſery'd of 
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God, ſearch no more but that which the Goſpel doth give 
«* unto us.“ Lib. 5. c. 16. on Levis. 5 Poe 
* Bellarmine ſaith, * That tho' the Arguments of the Anabap- 
« tiſts, from the defect of Command or Example, have a great 
* uſe againſt the Lutherans, foraſmuch as they uſe that Rite 
every where, having no Command or Example, theirs is to 
© be rejected; yet is it of no force againſt Catholicks; who 
* conclude the Apoſtolical Tradition is of no leſs Authority 
« with us than the Scripture, exc. This of baptizing Infants 
is an Apoſtolical Tradition,” Bellarm. in his Book de Bape. 
J. i. 6. 8. +55 4 1 8 
Mr. Ball ſaith, * We muſt for every. Ordinance look to the 
© Inſtitution, and never ſtretch it wider, nor draw it narrower 
© than the Lord hath made it; for he is the, Inſtitutor of the 
* Sacraments according to his own pleaſure, and tis our part 
to learn of him, both to whom, how, and for what end the 
« Sacraments are to be adminiſter'd,” Ball in his Anſwer" to 
the New-England Elders, p. 38, 39. 3 be” 

And as to the Minor, tis acknowledg'd by our Adverſaries it 
is not to be found in the Letter of the Scripture. And as to 
the Conſequences drawn therefrom, we have N they are 
not natural from the Premiſes; and tho' we admit of Conſe- 
quences and Inferences, if genuine, yet not in the cafe of an 
Inſtitution reſpecting a practical Ordinance that is of mere 
poſitive Right. 1 | 
Arg. 9. If Infant-Baptiſm was 


Anſw. 9. Tir a falſe Suppoſition. 
an Inſtitution of Chriſt, the 


Pedo-Baptiſts could not be at 
2 loſs about the Grounds of 
the Right Infants have, to Bap- 
tiſm : But Pedo-Baptiſts are at 
a great loſs, and differ exceed- 


ingly about the Groypds of the 


Right Infants have to Baptiſm ; 
Ergo, tis no Inſtitution of 
Chriſt. , 


Have not Chriſtians differ d ex- 
tremely about the Nature of Fuſti- 


fying Faith ? yet he's no Chriſtian - 


that denies ſuch a Faith. There's 
no need the Scripture ſhould parti- 
cularly mention the Ends of Pedo- 


Baptiſm, ſince there is but one Bap- 
_ tiſm for all, tho more Subjects of 


that one Baptiſm. _ 


As touching the Major, I argue thus: That which is an In- 
ſtitution of Chriſt, the Holy Scripture. doth ſhew-as well the 
End and Ground of the Ordinance, as the Subject and Manner 


of it. 


But the Scripture ſpeaks nothing of the. End or Ground 


of Pedo-Baptiſm, or for what reaſon they ought to be bap- 
tized; Ergo, tis no Inſtitution of Chriſt. EN * 


* 


* 
oy 


The Minor is undeniable: Some affirm, as we have ſhew'd, 


it was to take away Otiginal Sin. 


„ 


Some ſay it is their Right 
AS IB. y 


| 
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Right. 
- Sureties. Some ground their Right from an Apoſtolical Tra- 
dition; others upon the Authority of Scripture. 
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by the Covenant, they being the Seed of Believers. Others 


fay, Infants have Faith of their own, and therefore hive 4 
Others ſay, They have a Right by the Faith of theit 


| Some ſay, 
All Children of profeſs'd Chriftians ought to be baptized ; 


others ſay, None but the Children, of true Believers have a 


Right to it. Sure, if it was an Ordinance of Chrift, his 


Word would ſoon end this Controverſy. 


Arg. 10. If the Children of 


| believing Gentiles, as ſuch, are 


not the natural nor ſpiritual 
Seed of Abraham, they can have 
no Right to Baptiſm or Church- 
Memberſhip, by virtue of any 


Covenant Trauſaction God 


made with Abraham : Rut the 
Children of beli-ving Gentiles, 


us ſuch, are not the natural 
and ſpiritual Seed of Abraham; 


Ergo. N 

Arg. 11. If no Man can prove 
from Scripture, that any ſpiri- 
tual Ben 


nance of Chriſt: But no Man 
can prove from Scripture, that 
any ſpiritual Benefit redounds 


to Infants in their Baptiſm; 


Ergo. © | | 
Arg. 12. That cannot be an 
Ordinance of Chriſt, for which 
there is neither Command nor 
Example in all God's Word, 
nor Promiſe to ſuch who do it, 


nor Threatnings to ſuch who 


redounds to Infants. 
in their Baptiſm, tis no Ordi- 


Anſw. 10. The Children of Be- 
lie vert are the ſpiritual Seed of 
Abraham, till by actual Sin un- 
repented of they art otherwiſe, as 
we have in part ſhewn in the pre- 
ceding Anſwer to the fourth Argu- 
ment, and ſhall farther demon- 
ſtrate when we come by and by to 
tre at of Federal Holineſs, that 
great Point about which moſt of 
this Conteſt depends. 


. Anſw. 11. We'll prove the ſamt 


| ſbiritual Benefits belong to baptiz'd 


Infants, f either they dis ſuch, of 
afzer wards live well, as ye can 
prove belongs to adult baptix d Be- 
lie vers; and their Miſery is but the 
ſame, if they don't, with that of 
adult baptix d Perſons that apoſta- 
tixe from the Faith. 

Anſw. 12. As we ſaid before, 
we'll prove by and by that Infants 
are included in the Commiſſion ; 
and. if ſo, this Argument falls 
with the firſt. | 


neglect it: But there is no Command or Example in all the 
Word of God for the baptizing of little Babes, nor Promiſe 
made to ſuch who are baptiz'd, nor Threatnings to ſuch who 


are not : Ergo. | 
That the Child lies under a Promiſe who is baptiz'd, or the 


Child under any Threatning or Danger who is not baptiz'd, 


let them prove it, ſince it is deny d. 


Arg. 13. If no Parents, at 
any time or times, have been 


by God the Father, Jeſus Chriſt, 


or his Peper either com- 
mended for baptizing of oo 


Anſw. 13. Pray, Sir, not fo 
peremptory : Your Argument 15cer- 


tainly anſwerable, unleſs you will 


deftroy Laying on of Hands, one 


of the Principles of the Chriſtian 
of the Principles of — 


A W 


Ee 
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the Goſpel : 


Children, or reprov'd for neg- 


lecting to baptize them; then 
Infant-Baptiſm is no Orqdi- 
nance of God. But no Pa- 
rents at any time or times have 
been by God commended for 
baptizing of their Children, 
c. Ergo Infant-Baptiſm is no 
Ordinance of God. 

This Argument will ſtand 
unanſwerable, unleſs any ſhew 
who they were that were ever 
commended for baptizing their 
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Religion jo by your unanſwera- 

ble way of arguing, that and In- 
fant-Baptiſm muſt run one Fate. 
None was ever Commended of 
reprov'd in Scripture for be- 
ing or not being the Subject of 
Laying on of Hands; ergo, 
'tis no Principle of Chriſtian 
Religion. But this by the by 
ſhews how ſtrong and concluſve- 
your Arguments are. 


Children, or reprov'd for neg- 


lecting it, or unleſs they can ſhew a parallel Caſe. 


Arg. 14. If Men were not 
to preſume to alter any thing 
in the Worſhip of God under 
the Law, neither to add there- 
to, or diminiſh therefrom; and 
God is as ſtrict and jealous of 
his Worſhip under the Goſpel ; 


then nothing ought to be al-, 


ter d in God's Worſhip under 
but under the 
Law Men were not to pre- 
ſume ſo to do, and God is as 
ſtrict and jealous under the 
Goſpel ; Ergo. 

The Major cannot be deny'd. 
* The Minor is clear: See thou 
make all things according to the 


Pattern ſhew'@thee in the Mount, 
Exod. 25. 40. and Lev. 10. 1, 2. 


Anſw. 14. ou might have told 
every body that the Concluſion of 
your Argument is, Nothing ought 
to be alter'd in God's wortkip 
under the Goſpel. We can't 
well ſee how Baptiſm is properly 
call'd a Worpip of God; but ſup- 
poſe it was, for we need not catch 
at words, it would follow that 
the Church has ever alter d it from 
what it was inthe Apoſtles Days, 
as we (hall ſhew you preſently. 
In the mean time remember that 
diminiſhing has the ſame Threats 
ning as adding; and if ſo, your 
own Argument concludes againſs 
your ſelves. 


See how Nadab and 4bihis ſped 


for preſuming to vary from the Command of God; and Uz- 
zah, tho' but in ſmall Circumſtances, as they may ſeem to us. 


How dare Men adventure; this being ſo, to change paß 
from Dipping into Sprinkling, and the Subject, from an 


dule 


Believer, to an ignorant Babe? Add thou not unto his Word, &c. 


Arg. 15. Whatſoever Prac- 


Anſw. 15. The Minor is @ 


tice opens a Door to any hu- falſe Charge; for we have already 
man Traditions and Innova- told you tis included in onr Sa- 
tions in God's Worſhip, is a viour's Commiſſion, as we ſhall 
great Evil, and to be avoided: evince by and by. 
But the Practice of  Infant- 8 
Baptiſm opens a Door to many human Traditions and Innova- 
tions in God's Worſhip; ergo, to ſprinkle or baptize Infants is 
a great Evil, and to be avoided. a i 
The Mejor will not be deny d * 


K V* Vw 
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The Minor is clear, becauſe: there is no Scripture- ground for 
it, no Command or Example for ſuch a Practice in God's Word. 
And if without Scripture- Authority the Church hath Power to 
do one thing, ſhe may do another, and ſo ad infinitum. - 

Arg. 16. Whatſoever Prac- Anſ. 16. The Obſcurity of the 
tice reflects upon the Honour, Ordinance of Infant-Bapriſm doe: 
Wiſdom and Care of Jeſus not at all reflect on the Wiſdom, 
Chrift, or renders him leſs Care or Faithfulneſs of Jeſus 
faithful than Moſes, and the Chriſt, ſince his Apoſtles to whom 
New Teſtament in one of its he deliver d the Commiſſion were 
great Ordinances (nay Sacra- Jews; and ſince at the ſame time 
ments) to lie more obſcure in it was a continual ſettled Cuſtom 
+ God's Word, than any Law or amongſt the Jews to baptize whole 
Precept under the Old Teſta- Families (Men, Women and Chil- 
ment, cannot be of God: But dren) of proſelyted Heathens : ſo 
the Practice of Infant Baptiſm that it being the Cuſtom to babtixe 
reflects on the Honour, Care all, there was no need of any thing 
and  Faithtulneſs of Jeſus farther than a general Commiſſion. 
. Chriſt, and renders him leſs I there had been any occaſion, our 
faithful than Moſes, and a.great Saviour would have excepted them 
Ordinance (nay Sacrament) of out of his Commiſſion ; but we find 
the New Teſtament, to lie nothing of that in any of his or his 
more dark and obſcure than Apoſtles Writings : ſothat the true 


* 


any Precept under the Old and real State of the Queſtion 


Teſtament ; ergo, Infant-Bap- ſhould be this, Whether Chil- . 


tiſm cannot be of God. dren are by Jeſus Chriſt or his 
The Major cannot be deny'd. Apoſtles forbid to be baptiz'd ; 
The Minor is eafily prov'd: or when or where they are e- 
For he is bold indeed who ſhall cepted out of the univerſal 
affirm Infant Baptiſm doth not Practice. We appeal to the 
lie obſcure in God's Word. common ſenſe of all Mankind, 


One great Party who aſſert it, if this is not the moſt natural and 


ſay, Tis not to be found in genuine Concluſion that can. be 
the Scripture at all, but tis made; and if ſo, whether the 
an unwritten Apoſtolical Tra- Commiſſion is at all darkly deli- 
dition. Others ſay, it lies not ver d, or more darkly fer Children 
in the Letter of the Scripture, than for Men or Women, for neither ' 
but may be prov'd by Conie-- are particularix d. | 
quences ; and yet ſome great | . 
Aſſerters of it, as Dr. Hammond and others, ſay, Thoſe Conſe- 
quences, commonly drawn from divers Texts for it, are with- 
out demonſtration, and ſo prove nothing. I am ſure a Man 
may read the Scripture. an hundred times over, and never be 
thereby convinc'd he ought to baptize his Children, tho' it is 
powerſul to convince Men of all other Duties. by | 
Now can this be a Truth, fince Chriſt, who was more faith- 
ful than Moſes, deliver d every thing plainly from the Fa- 
ther; Meſes left nothing dark as to matter of Duty, tho' the 


Precepts 
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precepts and external Rites of his Law were numetous, two 
or three hundred Precepts; yet none were at a loſs, or had 
need to ſay, Is this a Truth or an Ordinance or not? for he 


that runs may read it. 


And ſhall one poſitive Precept given forth by Chriſt, who 
appointed ſo few in the New Teſtament, be ſo obſcure, as alſo 
the Ground and End of it, that Men ſhould be confounded a- 
bout-the Proofs of it, - together with the End and Ground 


thereof? See Heb. 3. 5, 6. 

Arg. 17. That Cuftom or 
Law which Moſes never deli- 
ver'd to the Fews, nor is any 
where written in the Old 
Teſtament, was no Truth of' 
God, nor of divine Authori- 
ty. But that Cuſtom or Law 
to baptize Proſelytes, either 
Men, Women or Children, was 
never given to the Fews by 
Moſes, nor is it any where 
written in the Old Teſtament. 
Ergo, It was no Truth of God, 
nor of Divine Authority. And 
evident it is, as Sir Norton 
Knatchbul (ſhews, That the 
* Jewiſh Rabbins differ'd a- 
© mong themſelves alſo about 


* it; For, faith he, Rabbi E 


Anſw. 17. Suppoſe toe grant 
it, that this Cuſtom 2 the Jewe 
was not given by Moſes, nor was 
of any Divine Inſtitution, but only 
an univerſal Practice crept in 2 
degrees; yet our Saviour s not al. 
tering it (if he did, ſheu where 
but confirming it by ineſſeneing it 
into his Commiſſion, does ſufficient« 
ly authorize and make it a Divine 
Inftitution—That Inſtance of Rab- 
bi Eliezer and Rabbi Joſhua's 
Diſpute, if we had need of it, 
confirms the Cuſtom ; for they 
could not diſpute about a thing 
that was not, as we have above 
remark'd. oF 


liexer expreſly contradicts Rabb3 


© Foſhua, who was the firſt I know of who afferted this ſort of 
Baptiſm among the Jews; for Eliezer, who was Contempo- 
* rary with Rabbi Foſhua, if he did not live before him, aſferts, 
that a Proſelyte circumcis'd, and not baptiz'd, was a true 


Proſelyte. | 

Arg. 18. If Baptiſm is of 
mere poſitive Right, wholly 
depending on the Will and So- 
vereign Pleaſure of Jeſus 
Chriſt, the great Legiſlator, 
and he hath not requir'd or 
3 Infants to be bap- 
tiv d; 
to be baptiz'd, But Baptiſm 
is of mere poſitive Right, 


then Infants ought not fc 


Anſw. 18. This is theold Story 
in another Dreſs, and one would 


think a Queſtton ſo often begg d 
| without obtaining, ſhould be equals 
ly nauſeous and ridiculous. We ſay 


our Saviour did inſtitute Infants. 
Baptiſm. See Anſw. 16. As 
or Abraham's Heirs, we ſhall 
ſpeak of it in its place, 


wholly depending on the Will and Sovereign Pleaſure of fefus 


Chriſt, the great Legiſlator, 
commanded Infants to 
be baptiz d. | 


and he hath not requird or 


be baptiz'd; ergo, Infants ought not to 


N12 


This 
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This Argument tends to cut off all the pretended Proof 
of Pedo-Baptiſm, taken from the Covenant made with Abra- 
ham; and becauſe Children are ſaid to belong to the Kingdom 
of Heaven, it was not the Right of Abrabam's Male-Children 
to be circumcis'd, becauſe they were begotten and born of 
the Fruit of his Loins, till he receiv'd Commandment from 
God to circumciſe them. Had he done it before, or without 
a Command from God, it would have been Will-Worſhip in 
him ſo to have done. Moreover, this farther appears to be 
ſo, becauſe no godly Man's Children, nor others in Abraham's 
Days, nor ſince, had any Right thereto, but only his Children 
(or ſuch who were bought with his Mony, or were proſelyted 
to the Fewiſh Religion) becauſe they had no command from 
God fo to do, as Abraham had, This being true, it follows, 
that if we ſhould grant Infants of believing Gentiles, as ſuch, 
were the Seed of Abraham (which we deny) yet unleſs God had 
commanded them to baptize their Children, they ought not 
to do it; and if they do it without a Command or Authority 
from Chiift, it will be found an act of Will- Worſhip in them. 
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Arg. 19. All that were bap- 
tiz'd in the Apoſftolical Pri- 
mitive Times, were baptiz' d 
upon the Profeſſion of Faith, 
were baptiz'd into Chriſt, and 
thereby put on Chriſt, and 
were all one in Chriſt Jeſus, 
and were Abraham's Seed, and 
Heirs according to Promiſe. 
But Infants, as ſuch, who are 
baptiz'd, were not baptiz'd 
upon the Profeſſion of their 
Faith, nor did they put on 
Cariſt thereby, nor are they 
all one in Chriſt Jeſus, alſo 
are not Abraham's Seed, and 
Heirs according , to Promiſe ; 
ergo, Inſants ought not to be 
baptiz'd. _ | 

Mr. Baxter confirms the Sub- 
ſtance of the Major, Theſe 


are his very Words, i. . A4. 


many as have been baptix d have 
put on Chriſt, and are all one in 
Chriſt Jeſus; and are Abraham's 
Seed, and Heirs according to the 
Promiſe, Gal. 3. 27, 28, 29. 
© This ſpeaks the Apoſtle, faith 


be, of the Probability groun 


that a Believer*s Child was by 
Es 


Anſw. 19. Who told you that 
all who were baptix d in the Apo- 


ſtles times, &c. were, & c. Have 


ye kept any Correſpondence with 
Erra Pater? Or where had you 


your Intelligence? Nothing will 


convince you but ro find ſome Place 
in Scripture where Children made 
Conſeſen of their Faith beſore 


they could ſpeak. Would ye have 


any thing ſpoken of Children but 
what is proper to their Nature? 


Do but ſuppoſe with your ſelf, 


tiz'd; what.uſe could the Apoſt 
make of any of its Looks, Smiles, 


Tears or Actions, that could help on 


with the great Work of Chriſtia- 
nity? Certainly it would be below 
their gravity to mention ſuch things 
in their Writings : All that your 
Argument proves is this. All 
ſach as profeſt their Faith were 
baptiz'd and put on Chriſt, did 
profeſs their Faith, were bap- 


tiz'd and put on Chriſt; which 


is a leaving the Argument 
where you found it, 


| ded 


„ eee ORAELE- © © Tak 
. « ded on a credible Profeſſion, ec.” Baxter's Confirm, Reconcil. 


ag. 32. 
a The Minor will ſtand firm till — can prove Infants by a 
viſible Profeſſion have put on Chrift, are all one in Chriſt 
Jeſus, are Abrabam's Seed, and Heirs according to Promiſe. 
Evident it is, none are the ſpiritual Seed of Abraham, but ſuch 
who have the Faith of Abrakam, and are truly grafted into 
Chriſt by a ſaving Faith. If any object, We read of ſome 
who were baptiz'd, who had no ſaving Faith, but were Hypo- 
crites : I anſwer, Had they appear'd to be ſuch, they had not 


been baptiz'd, nor had they a true Right thereto. 


Arg. 20. Baptiſm is the ſo- 
lemnizing of the Soul's Mar- 
riage-Union. with Chriſt ; 
which Marriage- Contract ab- 
ſolutely requires an actual Pro- 
feſſion of -Conſent. Infants 
are not capable to enter into 
a Marriage-Union with Chriſt, 
nor to make a Profeſſion or 
Conſent; Ergo, Infants ought 
not to be baptiz'd. ; 

The Major our Oppoſites 
generally grant; particularly 
ee what Mr. Baxter faith, 
© Our Baptiſm is the ſolemni- 
*zing of our Marriage with 
* Chriſt” Theſe are his words, 
pag. 32 

The Minor none can deny. 
No Man ſure in his right Mind 
will aſſert, that little Babes 
are capable to enter into a 
Marriage-Relation with Chriſt, 
a Conſent. And the Truth is, 


way his Caufe, viz. © And tis, faith he, a new an 


Anſw. 20. We grant that Bap- 


tiſm is a marrying us with Chriſt, 
but how comes it to be abſolutely 


neceſſary that there be a mutual 
Conſent? IWe grant it neceſſary in 


Adult Perſons, but not in Chil- 


dren; and muſt Children be damn'd 
therefore for not doing what they 
are not able ? Then no Children 
could be ſav d; then our Saviour 
has in vain aſſur d us, That of 


ſuch is the Kingdom of Hea- 


ven, which cannot be without be- 
ing one with Chriſt, or married to 
him. Whatever ſenſe the Author 
makes Mr. Baxter's words to 
ſpeak, they cannot be Truth if they 
contraditt our Saviour g. Reader, 
obſerve what poor Obſervations 
our Antagoniſt has made in tbe 
latter endof his Paragraph, 


and to make a Profeſſion of 


he in the next Words | a- 
range 


kind of Marriage, whete there is no Profeſſion of Conſent, 


b. 32. How unhappy was this 


and ſtrange kind of Marriage? 


Man to plead for ſuch a new 
Did he find any little Babe he 


ever baptiz'd (or rather rantiz d) to make a Profeſſion of Con- 
ſent to be marry'd to Jeſus Chriſt ? If any ſhould object, he 
ſpeaks of the Baptiſm of the Adult : I anſwer, his Words are 
theſe, © Our Baptiſm is, c. Beſides, will any Pedo-baptift 


ſay, that the Baptiſm of the Adult is the ſolemnizing of the 

Soul's Marriage with Chriſt, and not the Baptiſm of Infants ? 

Reader, obſerve how our Oppoſites are forc'd ſometimes to 

ſpeak the Truth, tho' it overthrows their own Practice of Pe- 
. | 


2 
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Arg. 21. If the Sins of no Anſw. 21, How / the Sins of 
Perſons are forgiven them till 0 Perſons forgiven till they are 
they are converted, then they converted? Are Infants Perſons or 


muſt not be baptiz d for the not? If they are Perſons, accord- 


Forgiveneſs of them, till they ing to this Argument, they are all 
profeſs themſelves to be con- damned; for they cannot be con- 
verted : But the Sins of no werted: If they are not Perſons, 


Perſons are forgiven them till zo what end was this Argument 
they are converted; ergo, No brought, ſince we always granted 


Perſon ought to be baptiz d that it concludes for Adult per- 
for the Forgiveneſs of them, ſons? Mr. Baxter's Words, which 
till they profeſs they are con- you have ſo r perverted 
verted, (for he ſpeaks of the Adult) can» 

Mr. Baxter, in the ſaid Trea- not help you out in this Caſe. 
tiſe, lays down the Subſtance 
of this Argument alſo; take his own words, i. e. As their 
« Sins are not forgiven them till they are converted, Mark 4: 
© 12. ſo they muſt not be baptiz'd for the Forgiveneſs of them, 
* till they profeſs themſelves converted; ſeeing to the Church, 
non eſſe, and non apparere, is all one. Repentance towards God, 
* and Faith towards our Lord Jeſus, is the Sum of that Preach- 
ing that makes Diſciples, Acts 20. 21. therefore, ſaith he, 
© both theſe muſt by a Profeſſion ſeem to be receiv'd, before 
any at Age are baptiz d, pag. 30. 31. And evident it is, fay- 
I, from hence, none but ſuch at Age ought to be baptiz d. 
* Philip caus'd the Eunuch to profeſs before he would baptize 
* him, that he believ'd that Feſus Chriſt is the Son of God. Saul 
© had alſo, faith he, more than a bare Profeſſion before Bap- 
* tiſm, Act, 9. 5, 15, 17. pag. 28. The Promiſe it ſelf, ſaith he, 
© doth expreſly require a Faith of our own, of all the Adult 
* that will have part in the Privileges; therefore there is a 
Faith of our own, that is the Condition of our Title, Mark 
© 16. 16. pag. 16. ; HER 

He might have added by the Force of his Argument; there- 


_ 
* 


Arg. 22. If there is but one 
Baptiſm of Water left by Je- 
ſus Chriſt in the New Teſta- 
ment, and but one Condition 
or Manner of Right thereto, 
and that one Baptiſm is that of 
the Adult; then Infant Bap- 
tiſm is no Baptiſm of Chriſt. 
But there is but one Baptiſm 


in Water left by Chriſt in the 


New Teſtament, and but one 


fore Infants ſhould not have the Privileges. I argue thus, viz. 


Anſw. 22..You run a little too 
faſt, and take it for granted, that 
Baptiſm is only of the Adult, 


and bring a Concluſion from your 


own Principles, without ever pro- 


ving the Principles themſelves; for 


we cannot grant the Major, but 
ſhall immediately ſhew the Erors 
of it, and of the preceding ones 
which we have already promis d. 


* 


Condition and Manner of Right thereto, and that one Bap- 


tiſm is that of the Adult; ergo, Infant-Baptiſm is no Baptiſm 


of Chriſt. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Baxter faith, Faith and Repentance is the Condition of 
the Adult; and as to any other Condition, I am ſure the Scrip- 
ture is filent: The way of the Lord is one, one Lord, one Faith, 


one Baptiſm, Eph. 4. 5. 


NG N 
© If Profeſſion of Faith were not neceſſary, ſaith Mr. Bax- - 
© ter, coram Eccleſia, to Church-Memberſhip and Privileges, 


then Infidels and Heathens would have Right. 


Alſo, faith 


he, the Church and the World would be confounded. He 
might have added, but Infidels and Heathens have no Right 


to Church-Memberſhip, exc. ergo. © 'Tisa gr 
' © mong all Chriſtians; faith be, that Profeſſion is thus neceſſa- 


ranted Caſe a- 


* ry, the Apoſtles and antient Church admitted none without 


© It, pag, 21. 


Infants, who are capable to make no Profeſſion ? 


And if ſo, why dare any now-a-days admit of 


He adds, 


* Yea Chriſt in his Commiſſion directeth his Apoſtles to make 
* Diſciples, and then baptize them, promiſing, He that believerh, 


and is baptix d, 


ſnall be ſav'd, Mark 16. 16. pag. 27. Further- 


more he ſaith, © If as many as are baptiz'd into Chriſt, are bap- 
* tiz'd into his Death, and are bury'd with him by Baptiſm into 
Death; that like as Chriſt was rais'd from the Dead, ſo we alſa 
* ſhould walk in Newneſs of Life, exc. Then no doubt, faith he, 


but ſuch as were to be baptized did firſt profeſs this Mortifi- 


cation, and a Conſent to be bury'd, exc. In our Baptiſm + 
we put off the Body of the Sins of the Fleſh, by the Cir- 
* cumciſion of Chriſt, being bury'd with him, and rais'd with him 
* thro' Faith, quickned with him, and having all our I reſpaſſes fore 


given, Col. 2 11, 12, 13. 


And will any Man (ſays 


e) yea, 


* will Paul aſctibe all this to thoſe that did not ſo much as pro- 
* feſs the things ſignify d? Will Baptiſm, in the Judgment of 
* a wiſe Man, do all this for an Infidel (or, fay I, fot an In- 
* fant) that cannot make a Profeſſion that he is a Chriſtian ? 


Pag. 31, 32. he proceeds: 

Arg. 23. The Baptiz'd are in 
Scripture call'd Men waſh'd, 
lanRify'd, juſtify'd ; they are 
call'd Saints, and Churches of 
Saints, 1 Cor, 1. 2. all Chriſ- 
tians are ſanctify'd Ones, pag. 


33. Now let me add the- 


Minor. | 
But Infants baptiz'd are not 
In Scripture call'd- Men waſh'd, 
ſanctify' d, juſtify d, they are 
not call'd Saints, Churches of 
Saints, Chriſtians, nor ſäncti- 
fy'd Ones: Ergo, Infants ought 
not to be baptiz d. If any 
ſhould ſay, why did you not 


eite 


Anſw. 23. Tis no wonder that 
a Perſon out of Prejudice, Paſſion, 
or ſome other ſiniſter end, ſhould 
wreſt other Perſons Writings, and 
abuſe them into the bargain. But 
thus to treat the Word of God, and 
out of a heedleſs giddy zeal to fa- 
ther a Lie upon the Holy "Ghoſt, 


plainly ſhews what ſide ye are on. 


The Apoſile, 1 Cor. 1. 2. writes 
to the Church at Corinth, to 
them that are ſanctify' d, c. 
not to Men diſtinct and ſepar ate 


from Women and Children, as 
is falſly ſuggeſted ; - which we ſhall 


ſoon ſhew were included in this 


N 4 and 
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cite theſe Aſſertions of Mr. 
Baxter's whilſt he was living? 
IT anſwer, more than twelve 
Years ago I did recite and 
print thele Aſſertions, and ma- 
ny other Arguments of his to 


the ſame purpoſe, to which he 


gave no anſwer. 


Arg. 24 If there is but one 
way for all, both Parents and 


Children, to be admitted into 


the Goſpel-Church to the end 
of the World, and that is 


and all other true Churches 0 
Chriſt. As for your citing Mr, 
Baxter, and he not taking notice 
of it to vindicate himſelf, it was 
becauſe there was noneed of it; for 
he was ſenſible it would have been 
too much Credit for you, to have 
troubled bimſelf with, in expoſing 
your Partiality and Ignorance. 
Anſw. 24. This is the ſame with 
the 22d Argument, equally ſuppoſi 
titious and inconcluſive; the ſame 
Anſwer will ſerve both. 


upon the Profeſſion of Faith to be baptized ; then both Pa- 
rents and Children muſt upon the Profeſſion of their Faith be 
baptiz d, and ſo admitted, c. But there is but one way for 
all, both Parents and Children, to be admitted into the Goſ- 
pel-Church to the end of the World, and that is upon the Pro- 
feſſion of their Faith to be baptiz d; Ergo. | | 


Arg. 25. That cannot be 
Chritt's true Baptiſm, wherein 
' there is not, cannot be a lively 
Repreſentation of the Death, 
Burial, and Reſurrection of Je- 
ſus Chriſt, together with our 
Death unto Sin, and Vivifica- 
tion to a new Life: But in 


the rantizing or ſprinkling of 


n Infant, there is not, cannot 
e 'a lively Repreſentation of 
Chriſt's Death, Burial, and Re- 
ſurrectjon, ec. Ergo. ; 
Arg. 26 That pretended 
Baptiſm that tends to fruſtrate 
the orious End and Deſign 
of Chriſt in bis inſtituting of 
Goſpel-Baptiſm, or cannot an- 
wet it, is none of Chriſt's 
Papi But the pretended 
aptiſm of Infants tends to 
fruſtrate the glorious End and 
Deſign of Chriſt, or cannot 
anſwer it, in inftituting of 


Goſpel-Baptiſm; Ergo. 
The Major will not be deny d. 
As to the Minor, all gene- 


22y ganfels the End pr Deſign 
s eo 5 1 * 4. 6 "4 .- of 


Anſw. 25, 26, 27. Theſe three 


Arguments are all one, and mean 


no more than this, that Children 
ought to be dipp d, not ſprinkled, 
becauſe Dipping is à livelier Re- 
preſentation of the Death, Burial, 
and Reſurreſtion of our Saviour. 
We graut it is ſo, and that tua 
4 Cuſtom of tbe Jews in their Bap- 


tiſms; but this is not at all mate- 


riab;for our Church denies Dipping 
to none that will have their Chil- 


dren dipp d, enly indulges the other 


by a Power which the Learned have 
always concluded lay in the Church, 
The Primitivt Church thought ſo, 
and ſo atied ; ſome were ſprinkled, 
and ſome dipp d. In Clinick Bap- 


tiſm, or the Baptiſm of ſuch as 


were Bed-rid, they ſprivkled Va- 
ter upon em; Noow Se 
Ne , ge. Novatian being 
ſick, and, as thought, near Death, 
was baptix d in his Bed by Perſu- 
ſion: Epiſt. Cornel. ad Fab. 
Antioch. apud Euſeb. At the 
Ordination of this Novatian to be 
s Prosoyter, he was oppos'g be: 

|  Fapſe 
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of Chriſt in inſtituting the Or- 
dinance of Baptiſm, was in a 
lively Figure to repreſent his 
Death, Burial, 
tion, with the Perſons Death 
- unto Sin, and his riſing again 
to walk in Newneſs of Lite, 
who is baptizd ; as the Sacra- 
ment of the Supper was or- 
dain'd to repreſent his Body 
was broke, and his Blood was 
ſhed. - Bur that a lively Figure 
of Chriſt's Death, Burial, and 
Reſurrection, appears in ſprink- 
ling a little Water on the Face, 
1 ſee not; and as done to an 
Infant, there can no Death to 
Sin, and riſing again to walk 
in Newneſs of Life, be ſigni- 
fy'd: and therefore Chriſt's 
- Deſign. and End therein is 
fruſtrated. 

Arg. 3 If Baptiſm be Im- 
merſion, from the proper and 
genuine . Signification of the 
Greek word Baptixo, as allo of 
thoſe Typical and Metaphori- 
cal Baptiſms, and the ſpiritual 
Signification thereof ; then 
Sprinkling cannot be Chriſt's 
trae Baptiſm: But Baptiſm is 
Immerſion from the proper and 
genuine Signification of the 
word Baptizo, and alſo of thoſe 
Typical and Metaphorical Bap- 
tilms ſpoken of, and the Spiri- 
tual Signification thereof; Er- 
go, Sprinkling is not Chriſt's 
true Baptiſm. 8 

1. That the proper and ge- 
nuine Signification of the word 
Baptixo is to dip, ec. we have 
proy'd, which is alſo confeſs'd 
by the Learned in that Lan- 
guage. 

2. The Typical Baptifm was, 
firſt, that of the Red Sea, where- 
in the Fathers were buried, as 

it 


and Reſurrec- 
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cauſe of his Baptiſm ; many of the 
Clergy and Laity looking upon it as 
unlawful, - becauſe 'twas done by 
Perfuſion or Sprinkling : but after 
ſome Diſputes,was by the Biſhop ad- 
mitted. Alſo one Magus writing 
0 St. Cyprian to know whether 
thoſe were truly baptiz'd,who tbr 
their Infirmities were only aſpers'd 
or ſprinkled; he anſwer'd, Nos 
quantum concipit Mediocritas 


« noſtra,&c.* That ſo far as he could 


* conceive, he apprehended that the 
* Divine Benefits could in no wiſe 
* be mutilated or weaken'd, nor 
that leſs thereof could be beſtow's 
where the Divine Gifts are re- 
ceiv d with a ſound and full Faith, 
both in Giver and Receiver : for 
in Baptiſm the Spots of Sin are o- | 
therwiſe waſh'd away than the 
© Filth of the Body is in a carnal 
and ſecular Bath, in which there 
© is need of a Seat to fit upon, of 
© a Laver to waſh in, of Soap, and 
© other Such-like Implements, that 
* [o the Body may be waſh'd and 
© cleans'd; but in another manner 
© is the Heart of a Believer wal(h'd, 
© and the Mind of a Man puriſy d 
by the Merits of Chriſt, &c. 
And a little after he adds, The 
Scripture ſays, Ezek. 36. 25, 26.1 
will ſprinkle clean Water u 
you, and ye ſhall be clean from 
all your Filthineſs, and from all 
your Idols will I cleanſe you ; 
a new Heart alſo will I give 
you, and a new Spirit will 1 
ut within you (which by the 
55 alludes to the times of the 
Goſpel or New Covenant.) He 
cites alſo Numbers 19. 19, 20. 
and Numbers 8. 6, 7. from 
whence he finally concludes that 


Sprinkling is valid and ſuffs- ' 


cient. : 
We mention this only to ſhew 
thas 
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it were, unto Moſes. in the Sea, 
and under the Cloud. Pool's 
Annotations on 1 Cor. 10 2. 
Others, faith he, more pro- 
© bably think that the Apoſtle 
uſeth this Term, in regard 
of the great Analogy be- 


that Sprinkling was uſed, tho not 
ſo univerſally, in the Primitive 
Church; but we ſhall not contend 
for it as the moſt ſignificant way, 


nor condemn Dipping : But this, 
not the great Conteſt betwixt 11; 


the matter is, who is the proper 


.« twixt Baptiſm (as it was then Subject, which now we come to 
« uſed) the Perſons going down treat of. Pu 
into the Waters, and being OF 
.« dipp'd in them; and the 1/-aelires, going down into the Sea, 
« the great Receptacle of Water : tho' the Water at that time 
« was gatherd on heaps on either ſide of them, yet they 
ſeem d buried in the Water, as Perſons in that Age were 
* when they were baptiz d, exc. The ſecond was that of Noah's 
© Ark, 1 Pet. 3.21, See Sir N. Knatchbull : The Ark of Noah 
and Baptiſm, faith he, were both a Type and Figure of the 
< Reſurrection, not the Sign of the waſhing away of Sin, tho 
« ſo taken metonymically, but a particular. Signal of the Re. 
* ſurrecion of Chriſt: Of this Baptiſm is a lively and empha- 
© tical Figure, as alſo was the Ark of Noah, out of which he 
.* return'd as from a Sepulcher to a new Life. - - 

3. Metaphorical Baptiſm is that of the Spirit and of Af. 
fiction : The firſt ſignifies not a Sprinkling of the Spirit, but 
the great Effuſion of the Spirit, like that at Pentecoſt, Acts 2. 4, 
F. Shall bs baptix d, &c. On which words Caſaubon ſpeaks thus, 
See Dr. Du Veil on Acts 2. The Greek word Ganrnge is to di 
or plunge, as it were to dye Colours; in which ſenſe, fai 
© he, the Apoſtles might be truly ſaid to have been baptiz'd: 
for the Houſe in which this was done, was fill'd with the 
Holy Ghoſt, ſo that the Apoſtles might ſeem to have been 
* plung'd into it as in a large Fiſh-Pond.” 
Acts 2. faith; * A Wind fill'd the whole Houſe, that it ſeem'd 
* like a Fiſh-Pond ; becauſe it was promis'd to the Apoftles, 
F that they ſhould be baptiz'd with the Holy Ghoſt. And the 
Baptiſm of Affliction are thoſe great Depths and Overwhelm- 
1ngs of Afflictions, like that of our Saviour's ſuffering, i. e. n0 
Part free, Mat. 20. 22. where you have the ſame Greek word 
gar rige; and like that of David, who faith, God drew him out 
of great Waters. 8 ; 
4. The ſpiritual Signification thereof is the Death, Burial, 
and Reſurrection. of - Chriſt, and of our Death to Sin, and Vi- 
vification to a new Life. 3 "8 
- This being fo, it follows undeniably, that Sprinkling cannot be 
Chriſt's tfue Baptiſm ; it muſt be Immerſion and nothing elſe. 
And in the laſt place, finally tro confirm that Baptixo is to dip, 
both from the literal and ſpiritual Signification thereof, as allo 
from thoſe typical and metaphorical Baptiſms mention'd in the 
St 8 SCTIPture 5 
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Scripture ; I might add further, that this evidently appears 


alſo becauſe the Baptizer and Baptized are ſaid to go down 


into the Water (not down to the Water) and came up out of the 


Water. John Bapt iſt is ſaid to baptize them into Jordan, as the 
Greek word renders it; which ſhews it Dipping and not Sprinkling. 


from the Practice of John Bapriſt, and the Apoſtles of Chriſt, - 
who baptiz'd in Rivers, and where there was much Water ; and 


Would it be proper to ſay, He ſprinkled them into Jordan ? The 


Lord open the Eyes of thoſe who ſee not, to conſider theſe 


things. 


— * 


An Appendix to what we have already written 1 pon 


be. Subject of Infant-Baptiſm 3 


wherein is fully 


and plainly aſſerted, That Infants have now the E 
' ſame Right to the Seal of the Covenant under | the 
Goſpel, as they had before under the Law. © 


N order to the proſecution 
of this Diſcourſe, we ihall 
firſt premiſe, That the Idea and' 
Perception we have of things de- 
ends not upon Words (or ſo many 
Letters put together) but that 
Words depend upon Things; and 
where Words are not fully expreſ- 
ſive of Things, ſuch Things are not 
prejudic d thereby, or loſe their na- 


ture. This Aſſertion is manifeſt 


from the different ſort of Lan- 
guages, which expreſs one and 
the ſame thing after different 
manners. Hence tis nonſenſe 
for an Enghſp Man to raiſe a 
diſpute, and ſay O26 is not ex- 
preſſive of the Idea we have of 
the Divine Being, becauſe he 
expreſſes his Idea therefore in 
the word God, or a dumb Man 
in ſome reverential Sign or o- 
ther: for this Divine Being is 
not ty'd to any of theſe Ex- 


preſſions, or leſſen'd in his Eſ- 


ſence by their different Sounds, 


but is always the fame : And 
thus we may call him Eternal 
Mind, Nature, God, the  Almigh- 
ty, KC. 

This premis'd, it inevitably 
follows that all plain and ne- 
ceſſary Conſequences in Scrip- 
ture are as concluſive, and do 
as properly expreſs a Truth or 
Doctrine, as any direct or fin- 


gle Sound of a Word or Words, 


whereby we declare and make 


known the Idea we have con- 
ceiv'd of ſuch Truth or Doc- 
trine. We will only add, that 
thoſe Perſons who make uſe of 
any Sound or Words to expreſs 
their Ideas of a thing, are the 
moſt proper Judges of what 
they mean by ſuch words. 
Hence it is demonſtrable, 
that if our Saviour did in his 
Commiſſion mean Men, Wo- 
men, and their Children, when 
he expreſs'd himſelf by the 
term All Nations; it is the fame 
5 3 : * thing 


* 
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thing as if he had ſaid, Men, No- 
men, and their Children. ; 
That this general Commiſ- 
fion included all, we ſhall prove, 
Firſt, from the Circumſtances 
of the Perſons, Place, and 
Time, where and when it was 
deliver d, (in anſwer to the 
iſt, 24, 8th, 12th, 14th, 15th, 
x8ch, 22d, 24th Arguments.) 
*Fhe Commiſſion was deliver'd 
by our Saviour, a Jew, to his 
Diſciples, who were Jews; and 
therefore 'twas impoſlible but 
they ſhould be acquainted with 
the moſt confiderable Practices 
and univerſal Cuſtoms that 
were us d amonglt their Coun- 
nymen. Secondly, This Com- 
miſſion was * . a 
range place, but in 7ewry, 
— d confeſs d on all hands, 
that the Cuſtom of baptizing 
Men, Women, and Children, 
of proſelyting Heathens into 
the Fewidh Religion, was in uſe. 
| Thirdly, This Commiſion was 
given at a time when the Jews 
were moſt zealous for Tradi- 
tion and Cuſtoms. Now theſe 
Circumſtances of Perſons, Time, 
and Place conſider'd, tis plain 
tat our Saviour's Commiſſion 
of diſcipling all Nations, &c in 
general terms, was more full, 
roper, and pertinent, than if 
be had particulariz d Men, Mo- 
men, and Children; for both he 
and his Diſciples very well 
knew who were the Subjects of 
Baptiſm. Therefore a gene- 
ral Cuſtom and a genera] Com- 
miſlion were moſt analogous, 
and becoming the Authority 
and Wiſdom of our Saviour. 
Again, This Cuſtom of bap- 
tizing Infants being then in 
uſe; the Queſtion ought not 


to be, N here do you find that Chil. 
dren are commanded tobe baptix d? 
but thus, Where do you find that 
Children are forbidden to be bap- 
tix 4? or thus, Where do you 
find in Scripture that Children who 
were once in the Covenant are caſt 
out of it again? The likelieſt 
place to look for ſucha Change, 
is at the Converſion of the 
three thouſand Jews, who where 
Circumcis'd, and their Chil. 
dren, and conſequently, in the 
firſt Covenant: Is it not reaſo- 
nable to believe that they had 
that tenderneſs for their Chil. 
dren, as to deſire they might 
have their Children ſeal'd with 
em in the ſecond Covenant as 
well as the firft, eſpecially when 
they were told the Promiſe was 
to them and their Children? If 
they had been deny'd, we ſhould 
have had ſome Informations of 
it by Command, Examples, ezc. 
or by their repining at a State 
which left their Children worſe 
than before; but there's not 
one footſtep that ſhews the 
leaſt Intrenchment of Infants 
Privileges, or. that the ſecond 
Adam had left em more un- 
happy than he found 'em. 
Now finding no Prohibition 
in the Apoſtles Practice or Wri- 
tings, we'll examine the Cuſ- 
tom of the firft Ages of Chriſ- 
tianity; where, ſo often as 
there is occaſion to ſpeak of 
Infant-Baptiſm, we find it men- 


tion'd as an Orthodox and Apo- 


ſtolick Practice. St. Irenæus, as 
we have ſomewhere elſe ob- 
ſerv'd, and have no anſwer, 
was the Diſciple of St. Polycarp, 
who was the Difciple of &. 
John, and who convers'd often . 
with ſuch as convers'd with — 
2 


ft ſurviving Apoſtles, if not 
with the Apoſtles themſelves ; 
he makes frequent mention of 
it in his Writings, particular- 
ly in Ep. ad Rom. l. 5. and in 
Lib. Hotn. 8. and Lib. 2. cap. 39. 
2. 137. which ſufficiently mews 


that by the word all Nations, our 
Saviour, his Apoſtles, and the 
Primitive Fathers did intend” 


and mean Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren. 


of Tertullian,Cyprian,Chryſoftom, 
Ambroſe, Jerom, Auguſtine, &c. 
We ſhall only mention one Au- 
thority, which will convince 
any unprejudic'd Perſon : tis 
that of the Presbyter Fidus, 
Anno 254. | ' . 


This Fidus had ſome Scru- 


ples about the time of Bapti- 
zing Infants, whether he ſhould 
defer it till the eighth Day or 


not; which began to ſpread, 
and caus'd a Convocation of” 
Biſhops, call'd the African Sy- 


nod, amongſt whom the Queſ- 
tion was ſtarted. 


ny could be deceiv'd in Cul- 
toms, tho” fix thouſand might 
be deceiv'd in Opinions. They 


dten might be baptiz d upon 


the third, fourth, exc. Days, 
as well as the eighth. 


batim ; but tis to be ſeen at 


length in the 59th Epiſtle of 


St. Cyprian, or in the Inquiry into 
the Conſtitution, &c. of the Pri- 
mitive Church, or in an Abſtrat 
of that Book in our Young Stu- 
dent Library. Here's Autho- 


tity enough; and ſuch Perſons 
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It would be too tedious 
to reckon upon the Authorities 


There were 
threeſcore and ſix Biſhops pre- 
ſent ; and *'tis impoſſible ſo ma- 


The 
Synodical Decree is too lopg, 
or we would tranſcribe it ver- 
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as are ſo wilfully blind and 
prejudic'd as not to own it, 
are paſt diſpute, and ought no 
longer to be treated with as 
reaſonable Creatures. EE os 

Now having prov'd that the 
firſt Ages practis d Infant-Bap- 
tiſm, we ſhall examine who was 
the firſt Oppoſer ; and we find 
him to be one Auxentius an 4 
rian, who liv'd 380 years after 
our Saviour: [See our Second 
Paper] and after him ſeve- 
ral more in Germany, &c. Now. 
if there was an) more - need 
of Arguments, we would ask 
the Anabaptiſts this Queſtion 
only; That ſince (as we have 
ſhewn, and can farther if 
there was occafion ) Inſant. Bap- 
tiſm is frequently mention d by the 
Primitive Fathers for above one 


Hundred Tears together before ever 


any one Perſon oppos d it, is it not 
a more axtient (and conſequentiy 
true) Doctrine than that of the 
Anabaptiſts? Thus much for 
the Fathers. 6. 
But for the ſake of ſuch un- 
grounded Perſons, as may have 
been miſled by the plauſible 
Pretences of the Anabaptiſts, 
we ſhall ſhew the Inconclu- . 


_ fiveneſs of their Doctrines, as 
decreed unanimouſly, that Chil- 


well as we have, for the uſe 
of all, declar'd Infant-Baptiſm' 
to be originally of Divine In- 
ſtitution, and therefore to be 
And now to the great Queſ- 
tion of Abraham's Seed, the 
moſt rational of the Anabaptiſts 
believe, that if Children could 
be prov'd to be in the Cove- 
nant, they. are fit Subjects for 
Baptiſm, and *tis alſo St. Pe- 
ters Reaſon, Ack, 2. In order 


to prove this well recur as far 


| 
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as Adam, where we may fafe- 
A That if Adam had not 
nN 


n'd, his Children had been holy 
from the Womb, by original Fuſ- 
tice, Hence we may infer 


from the Apabaptiſts own 
Principles, that Belieyers Chil- 
dren are in the ſame Con- 


dition (we mention not this 


as the Church of England's Be- 
lief) for they have no actual 


Sin; and as for original Sin, 


the ſecond Adam has taken it 
away, Ergo, nothing hinders 
but that they are holy, and as 
ſuch in the Covenant, and by 
conſequence 
Baptiſm. 


But to advance a Concluſion, | 
whoſe Premiſes are conſonant 


to all true Churches of Chriſt. 
Firft then, 
that Children were ir the Co- 
venant. 


or elſe they are excluded; but they 


mere never excluded therefore, & c, 
We advanced this Argument 


before, which ſtands and al- 


ways will ſtand in force, till the 


Anabaptiſts ſhew where it fails. 
Mr. Collins would fain ſtrain the 
words of John the Bapriſt, But 


now the AX, 


that we leave himſelf to judge 
of it, if he will confider the 
Context, where nothing is 


mention'd or deſign'd of Chil. / 
. otherwiſe. _ 

Beſides, the Jews with their 
Privileges were not extirpated 
there were but ſome 


dren, nor can it be thence de- 


'duc'd. by any probable Conſe- 
Beſides, St. Joh 

aptiſm was diſtin from that 
our Saviour inſtituted, and his 
Words were directed to ſuch 
as came out of . M3 lac 
dea, &c. but not to Children 
who could neither walk nor 


uence. 


Candidates for 


every one agrees 


It follows then that 
Children are ſtill in the Covenant, 


&c. to enervate 
this Poſition; but tis ſo weak 
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underſtand him if brought thi: 
ther. The Deſign of St. John 
here is largely diſcours d upon 


by almoſt every Annotator ; 
if you'll pleaſe to conſult em 


all, you'll find no Expoſition of 
any one of the Fathers or 
Modern 
gave your ſenſe of the Place. 
Again, we are not to judge 


by the Heart as God does, but 


according to Appearance: all 
that we can determine is a+ 


bout Viſibility. _ Circumciſion 
was call'd che Seal of the Righ- 


teouſneſs of Faith; therefore all 
that were circumcis'd had this 
Seal viſibly, tho' in God's Re- 
pute all were not Iſrael that were 
of Iſrael. 
all we can judge of, is plain 
from St. John's Baptiſm, who 
baptiz'd all that came unto 
him out of Fudea, Jeruſalem, 
&c. tho' tis not to be queſtion'd 
but ſome might probably be 
Hypocrites. Thus St. Peter 
when the three thouſand were 
converted and baptiz'd, 'twas 
in ſo ſhort a time that he could 
have no demonſtration of their 
Sincerity, but baptiz'd em as 
they appear'd to be Converts. 


Thus in the caſe of Infants, ' 


whoſe Parents are Believers, 


their Children are viſible Mem- 
bers in the Covenant (for ſo , 
they are accounted, Acks 2, 39.) 


till by ill Livres they appear 


wholly, | 
Branches broken off; and the 
Gentiles being ingrafted into 
the common Stock, partak'd 


of their Privileges: bur this 
of Childrens Incovenanting 
was 


Divines that ever 


That Viſibility is 
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amangſt other Privileges 4. By unclean is not meant 
1 the Jews, therefore, c. Baſtards; but ſuch as want 
Rom. 11. 16, %. federal Holineſs. are call d 
Again, from the ſame Major Unclean, Iſa. 52. 1, 2. & g con. 
the Argument in the preceed - ra, ſuch as have fœderal Ho- 
ing Paragraph is made good; lineſs are Claas. 
tho* there is one grand Cavil 5. Children of Infidels born 
againſt it, and that is con- in Marriage are Matrimonially 
cerning fœderal Holineſs, which Holy; and then Children of a 
we ſhall now examine from married Believer. and an Inſi- 
this Text, Elſe were your Chil- del are not leſs: ſo that it 
dren unclean, but now they are would have been abſurd, in 
holy. 'y your ſenſe, for the Apoſtle to 
The Anabaptiſts ſay, The A- have ſaid, Elſe were your Chil- 
olle means only a Matrimonial dren Unclean, but now they are 
Rolineſs, which is Legitimation: _ Mead ads U 
that the Infidel is ſanctiſ d by the ©. If Legitimation was only 
Chriſtian by Marriage, and that meant, the Apoſtle was miſta- 
the Copulation is not adulterous, ken in the Queſtion, ; which 
becauſe the Children are not Baſ- was not, whether living toge- 
tards, but Legitimate. That ther were not adulterous, for 
Matrimontal Holineſs or Le- that no body believes that has 
gitimation is not meant, is his ſenſes; but uber her a Chriſ- 
plain, F de a tian might with @ ſafe. Conſcience ': 
1. By the Apoſtle's Deſign, have ſuch @ familiarity with. an 
which was to ſhew how the Infidel, &c. which ſeem d in- 
Blefling of Chriſt was to come conſiſtent with; the Precepfts 
upon the Gentiles, that Chriſ- of Chriſtianity; as. Have 20 * 
tian Gentiles were to be grafted- | Fellowſhip: with Unbelievers. The 
in for the Jews broken off; Anſwer is, that if they were 
| that Chriſtians -were Children marry'd (as twas common in 
of the Promiſe, after the man- the early times of the Goſpel, 
ner of Iſaac, c. All which is that one was converted to 
= different from your Con- Chriſtianity before the other) 
ruction of the Place, and in ſuch caſe the Chriſtian s 
makes good our preceding Ar- Faith ſhould be effiacious t 
guments. tze Children, and make em 
2. If only a Legitimation of participate of the Believer's 
Marriage was deſign d, the Qualities, not the Unbeliever's: 
Chriſtian would be ſanctifyd which very well agrees with 
in the Infidel, as well as the the fifth of the Romans, where 
Infidel in the Chriſtian; but we find the rer Biſt, Righie- 
the Infidel is mention'd to be 0u/neſs of the ſetond Adam, t 
merely paſſive, to be ſancti- to avail over and exceed the 
yd and not to ſanctiſꝛ. + Unrighreouſneſs of the firſt Adam. 
3. It would faſten an Im- To which we add, that the 
pertinence on the Apoſtle, who Seed is .diftinguiſh'd according 
* mentions the Term to the. Qualification of the Fa- 
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rent, viſiting the Iniquity of 
the Parents upon the Children 


to the third and fourth Genera- 
tion of them that hate me, and 
ſhewing Mercy unto Thouſands 
(that is, Thouſands of Gene- 
rations) in them that love me, &c. 
We ſhall mention but one o- 
ther place, which alone is ſuf- 
ficient to convince any - ratio- 
nal Perſons that the Seed of 
Believers and - Unbelievers are 
contra-diſtinguiſh'd: Gal. 2. 15. 
Me are Jews by Nature, and not 
Sinners of the Gentiles; ſee the 
occaſion of this Saying. All 
which Arguments added toge- 


ther, ſhew that there is a ſœ- 


deral Holineſs of the Chil- 
dren of thoſe' that are in the 
Covenant, ex vice verſa. | 
From whence we argue: 
If fœderal Holineſs ſuppoſes 
a Right in the Covenant, and 


this Right in the Covenant, in- 


titles its Candidates to Bap- 
tiſm; then the (Children! of 
Believers are to be baptiz d. 


a Right in the Covenant, and 


this Right in the Covenant in- 
titles its Candidates to Bap- 
and Privileges for fear they. 


tiſm; ergo, the Children of 
Believers are to be baptiz d. 
See Act 2. 38, 39. and Acks 3. 
25. which confirms the Pre- 
miſes. t 


Reflection upon L. C. Re- 
| join d, Re. 


To, mark, behold, here's no- 
thing but human Authority, &c. 
Anſw. You grant, yield, con- 
feſs that human Authority is 
enough to confirm Civil 
Things, we mention'd the 
Jewiſh Baptiſm only as a Cuſ- 


 — Your call: 
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tom amongſt the Fews, and 
bring the Rabbis themſelves 
ſpeaking of matter of Fact, 


and not of Opinion: Exgo. 
you grant what we ask for. —— 
Women ſhall ne ver want Authority 
for communicating ſo long as theſe 
Texts have a Being, 1 Cor. 11. 


28. 1 Tim. 2. 5. Gal. 3. 28, 


Anſw. The two laſt have no 
relation to communicating, and 
the firſt is not expreſſive if you 
deny Conſequences. —— Surg 
John Baptiſt repeal'd Infants 1n- 
covenanting ſufficiently, when he 
told the Phariſees Abraham was 
their Father, and ſo to claim Bape 
tiſm, &c. Anſw. Here's not 
one word of Children men- 
tion'd or underſtood, accord- 
ing to the beſt (and perhaps 


all) Expoſitors.-——What Chil- 


dren are as to the Eternal Decree 
of God, is not within our Sphere, 
but what they are actually and by 
Appearance. Anſu. We ſay the 
ſame; and ſince, as we have 


before prov'd, Children of Be- 
But fœderal Holineſs ſuppoſes 


lievers are in Covenant as ſoon 
as born, who are we that we 
ſhould examine what they will 
be, and deny em their Rights 


ſhould be wicked afterwards? 
Baptiſm a Circum- 
ſtantial will not prove it ſo. 
Anſw. Tis falſe, our Words 


are theſe, The Church has power 
to diſpenſe with Circumſtantials, 


and the manner of Acting, tho not 
the Att it ſelf ; meaning the 
Act of Baptiſm, and the Mo- 
dus of it. What you ſay a- 
bout the Condeſcenſion of the Coun- 
cil of Elders at leruſalem and St. 
Paul's, proves nothing of John and 
the Apoſiles Baptiſm to be the Con- 
tinuation of an old Cuſtom. Anfw. 
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Nor of a Vacancy in Bedlam» 
Pray look again what it was 
brought to prove. a ſeem 
to bs troubled about our Anſwer to 


yours upon the Commiſſion, &e. 1 


ſhall leave the two Papers to be 
tonſider d by the Impartial. Anſw., 
No, we are extremely pleas d, 
and accept of the Offer. 
Tow ſubtilely join AdNoxorrc, 
which comes not in till the next 
Verſe. ' Suppoſe the Bible had 
not been divided into. Verſes 
as formerly, there needs no 


great N to determine 
er 


how far the Period goes, and 
where the Senſe ends. Is 
this a good Argument for Infant - 
Baptiſm : By Baith and Prayer my 
Child is recover'd of a Fever at 
eight days old; ergo, my Child 
is a fir Subject for the Lord's 
Table and Communion of Saints ? 
Anſw. No, but this is a good 
Argument: Thro' Ignorance or 
Prejudice, I abuſe 'the ſenſe 
of my Antagoniſt z- ergo; I 
ſhould grub my Pen.— There's 
another ſuch an Argument 
ſoon after, but 'tis not worth 
notice. — Only the Adult that 
came over from the Heathen were 
baptix d; have you forgot the 
three thouſand Jews which be- 
lied d and were baptix d; Anſw. 
The Crucifiers of Chriſt. and 
Deſpiſers of his Doctrines, 
were as far off the Chriſtian 
Religion as the Heathens —— 
We continue our Thanks ſor gran- 
ting no Infant-Baptiſm until three 
hundred years after Chrift, &c. 
Infant-Baptiſm was about three 
hundred or three hundred and 
eighty years after Chriſt. ——— 


Courreous Reader, conſider this ö 
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well, Anſw, Perhaps there ne- 
ver was an Author ſo ridicu- 
louſly civil, or ſo willing that 
the courteous Reader ſhould 
ſee his Error —— Where did 
we gtant that there was no 
Infant-Baptiſm till three hun- 
dred or three hundred and 
eighty years after Chriſt? We 
ſaid that none withſtood Infant- 
Baptiſm till that time, as 4. 
xentius the Arian: indeed Tu- 
tullian makes mention how ill 
he reſented ſome Formalities 
in Infint-Baptiſm about two 
hundred years after. Chriſt, as 
to Godfathers; but we have 
given you inſtances of Infant · 
Baptiſm in Irenaus s time, who 
convers'd with the autient 
Prsbyters that convers'd with _ 
the Apoſtles: ſee out ſecond 
Paper, which was writ before 
this Rejoinder of our Antago- 
niſt. Courteous Reader, con- 
fider this well. Ton tell us, in 
one place, that Chriſt was not 
baptix d in Infancy, becauſe he 
was a ſew ; proſelyted Heathins 
were only bapti d' d when young: 
What, and yet all Nationt to be 
baptiz'd ! Here is 4 Contradie- 
tion with a Witneſs, Anſw, 'Tis 
Inadvertence with a Witneſs, 
or you might ſee that tis ſpo- 
ken of the Jewih Baptiſm, 
into which, whole Families of 
the proſelyting Heathens were 
baptiz'd. Your ſyllogiſtical 
Arguments are all the fame 
with Mr. Xx —— 5s, only the 
laſt; in anſwer to which we 
have  prov'd the Primitive 
Church did baptize both Adult 
Perſons and Infant. 


i 
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An Anſwer to Three and Twenty unanſwerable Que 


—_— 4 2 * * 


. 


tions propos d by the Anabaptiſts 10 the Athenian 


Society. 
Queſt. 1. Hether there 
SF, was not a two- 
fold Covenant made with 4 
braham, one with his fleſhly 
Seed, and the other with his 
ſpiritual Seed, ſignify d by the 
ond-woman and the Free- 
woman, and their Sons Iſmael 
and 1/aac? 
If fo, I query, Whether 
Circumcifion was an - Ordi- 
nance that appertain'd to the 
Covenant of Grace, and was 
the Seal of it? 1. Becauſe tis 
contra-diſtinguiſh d from the 
Covenant of Grace, or Free 
Promiſe of God, Romans 4. 
2. And tis alſo call d a Yoke 
of Bondage. And, 3. Tis 
ſaid alſo, that he that was cir- 
cumcis d, was a Debtor ro keep 
the whole Law. And, 4. Be- 
cauſe Iſumael, who was not a 
Child of the Covenant of 
Grace, with Eſau and many o- 
thers, yet were requir'd to be 
circumcis'd' as well as Iſaac. 
And, 5. Since tis poſitively 
ſaid, Faith was imputed to 
Abraham for Righteonſneſs, not 
in Circumciſion, how was it im- 
ted then? when he was circum- 
cis d or uncircumcis'd? not when 
be woas circumcis'd, but when he 
was uncircumcis d, Rom. 4. 10. 


Anſw. 1. We can find but one 
Covenant made with Abraham, 
and 'twas that of Circumciſion. 
You run into a ſtrange Error when 
you ſay,, Iſaac was the ſpiritual 
Seed, and Iſhmael the fleſhly.; 
they were both Abraham's feſbh 
Seed, The Words are, In Iſaac 
ſhall thy Seed be  call'd, and 
not Iſaac 2 It true, 
Iſaac was a Child of the Pro- 
miſe, but he was as it were a 
Channel, a Line from whence the 
promis d Seed was to come, Nil. 
Chriſt, he only is the ſpiritual 
Seed. See Gal. 3. 16. Now to 
Abraham and his Seed werethe 
Promiſes: made; he faith not 
unto- Seeds, as of many, but 
as of one, and to thy Seed, 
which is Chriſt ; which agrees 
with, In thy Seed ſhall all the 
Nations of the Earth be blef- 
ſed. The Privileges that Ifaac 
had before his Brother, was that 
Off-ſpring that ſhould come from 
him, as God's Select People the 
Jews, and amongſt them our Sa- 
viour the Promiſed Seed. From 
whence tis plain, that all the 
Subdiviſions of your firſl Query 
are upon wrong Suppoſutions, aud 
may receive this Anſwer, That the 
Covenant of\Works is diſtinguiſh'd 
from the Covenant of Grace; and 
as all Iſrael had the Seal of the 


|, tho many were wic ked and thereby fruſtrated themſelves of the 
ors ſo the Caſe is the [ame amongſt Chriſtians. as to the Seal of 
the latter Covenant. Tis too long here to ſhew how Iſhmael hea- 


theniz'd with his Poſterity, when Iſaac worſhips the God of his 4 


thers, 


go 
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Queſt. 2. Whether the being Anſw. 2. The firſt; and the 
ment you uſe your ſelf is 
vers as ſuch, gave them right concluſive. 1 hy 
to Circumciſion, or not rater 7 ; 
the mere poſitive Command of God to Abraham; finc: we do 
not read of any other godly Man's Seed in Abraham's Days or 
ſince, who bad any Right thereto, but only ſuch who were born 


Queft. 3. Whether Circum- 
ciſion cold be faid to be the 
Seal of any Man's Faith fave 
Abraham's only, ſeeing 'tis ſaid, 
He receiv'd the Sign of Circumci- 


in his Houſe, or bought with his Mony? 


Anſw. 3. Among ſt the antient 
Hereticks, we never met with ſuch 
a ſtrange Poſition as this, That 
the Seal of the Righteouſneſs 
of Faith was the Privilege of 


ſion, a Seal of the Righteouſneſs of Abraham only. Pray what is 


the Faith he had mark | yet be- 
ing uncircumcis d, that he might be 
the Father r that believe; 
which was the Privilege of 4 
braham only : For how could 
Circumciſion be a 
Children of that Faith they 
had before circumcis'd, ſeeing 


they had no Faith at all, as had 


Abraham their Father, they be- 


old? | 

' Queſt. 4. What is it which 
you conceive Circumciſion did, 
or Baptiſm doth ſeal to Chil- 
dren, or make ſure ; ſince a 
Seal uſually makes firm all the 
Bleſſings or Privileges con- 
tain'd in that Covenant tis 


prefix'd to? Doubtleſs if the 


flelhly Seed of Believers, as 
ſuch, are in the Covenant of 
Grace, and have the Seal of it, 
they ſhall be fav'd ; 
we are agreed, that the Co- 


venant of Grace is well order'd in all things and ſure, thete ; 


Seal to 


our Baptiſm, or all the reſt of the 
— Circumciſion? *Twas ſigni- 
ficant of ſomething; trace it tothe 
Original, and yon ll-find Chriſt at 
the Head: and without Faith 
Chriſt is of no eſſect, neither to 


us who believe in Chriſt come, 


nor to the Jews who believ'd in 
him to come. | 


ing oblig'd by the Law of God to be circumcis'd at eight days 


Anſw. 4. It ſeals and did ſeal 


to all that belong to Chriſt, Liſe 


end Salvation; but to ſuch as do 


not, it ſeals nothing at all; weare 
to take meaſures from Viſibility, 
the reſt belong, to God. All Iſ- 
rael had rhe firſt Seal as the vi- 
ſible Seed of Abraham, and con- 
ſequently of the Jewiſh Church; 
but ſome were Apoſtates, and ſo 
it is amongſt Chriſtians, as we 


becauſe ſaid before. * 


is no final Falling, therefore how ſhould any of them miſs of 
Eternal Life? And yet we ſee many of them prove , wicked and 
ungodlyz and ſo live and die. If you fay it ſeals only the ex- 
ternal Part and Privileges of the Covenant of Grace; 1 
Queſt. 5. I demand to know Anſw. 5. We inſiſt not upon ex- 
what thoſe. external Privileges ternal Privileges; tis foreign to 
are, ſeeing they are deny'd the the matter in hand. 
Sacrament of the Lord's Sup- - 2. Þ 
RET O 2 per, 


* 
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they believe they ſhall 
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per, and all other external Rites whatſoever? If you ſay, when 


partake of thoſe Bleſſings; ſo, fay J. 


ſhall the Children of Unbelievers as well as they. 


* Queſt. 6. If the fleſhly Seed, 
or Children of believing Gen- 
tiles, as ſuch, are to be ac- 
counted the Seed of Abraham; 
I query, whether they are his 
natural Seed, or his ſpiritual 


Anſw. 6. They are 5 ſpiri- 
0 far on- 
ly belongs to us to judge, and 


tual Seed (viſibly) for 


therefore they have a Right to the 
Seal of the Covenant. | 


Seed? If not his natural Seed, nor his ſpiritual Sced, what 
Right can they have to Baptiſm or Church-Memberſhip, from 
any Covenant-Tranſations God made with Abraham? © 


Queſt. 7. Whether thoſe dif- 
ferent grounds upon which the 
Right of Infant-Baptiſm 1s 


Anſw. 7. This is already an- 


 fwerd. . 


pretended by the Fathers of Old, and the Modern Divines, 
do well agree with an Inſtitution that is a mere poſitive 
Right, depending wholly on the Will of the Legiſlator, and do 


. 


not give juſt cauſe to all to queſtion its Authority ? 


Queſt. 8. Is it not an evil 
thing, and very abſurd for a- 
ny to ſay, Baptiſm is a Symbol 
of preſent Regeneration, and 
yet.apply it to Babes in whom 
nothing of the things ſignify'd 
thereby doth or can appear ? 
And alſo to ſay, 1 baptize thee 
in the Name, &c. when indeed 
be doth not baptize, but only 
rantize the Child 2 And to 
ſay, Baptiſm is a, lively Figure 
of Chriſt's Deatts Burial and 
Reſurrection, and yet only 


Anſw. 8. This is added, but 
tis your common Treatment ; the 


word preſent Regeneration, &c. 


is no where expreſti. The Term 


Viſible ſolves all theſe Quibbles, 
and brings us into our own Sphere, 
How do y know Hypocruet 
Hearts? If they profeſs Faith, 
&c. you baptize them. So we bap- 
tixe Children as the Seed of Belits 
vers, and as ſuch they are viſible 
Members of the True Church till 
they apoſtatize, if ever. | 


ſprinkle or pour a little Water on the Face of the Child. 


Queſt, 9. Whether that can 
be an Ordinance of Chriſt, 
for which there is neither 
Command nor Example in all 


Anſw. 9. This is anſwer'd be- 
fore in one of your ſyllogiſtical Pro- 
poſutions. "EE 


the Word of God, nor no Promiſe made to ſuch who do it, 
nor Threats denounc'd on ſuch who negle& it, or do it not? 
For tho' there are both Promiſes made to Believers baptiz d, 
and Threats denounc'd on ſuch who neglect it, yet where are 
there any ſuch in reſpe& of Infant-Baptiſm ? 5 ; 


Queſt. 10. Whether a Pagan 
or Indian, who ſhould attain 
to the Knowledge of the Greek 
Tongue, or of the Engliſh, 


or any other Tongue into 
ts Which 


Anſw. 10. A good Scribe, 
well inſtructed in the King- 
down of Heaven, brings out of 
his Treaſure things new and 
old. This Paſſage has been wir 
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which the Original ſhould be 
tranſlated, by reading over the 
New Teſtament a thouſand 
times, could ever find In- 
fants ought to be baptiz'd? If 
not, how doth it appear the 
Faith of People about Pedo- 
Baptiſm ſtands in the Power 
of God, and Knowledge of his 
Word, and not rather in the 
Wiſdom of Men, who have 
endeavour d with all the Art 
and Cunning they can to draw 
pretended Conſequences for it, 


turally and genuinely follow from the Premiſes to which they 


refer ? | 
Qzeft. 11. Whether Chriſt 
having expreſly mention'd the- 
Qualifications of ſuch as are 
to be baptiz'd, viz. actual. Re- 
pentance, Faith, and the An- 
ſwer of a good Conſcience, ec 


Queſt. 12. Whether it doth 


not reflect upon the Care, gainſt one of your preceding ſyllo- 
Wiſdom and Faithfulneſs of giſtical Propoſerions. 


Jeſus Chriſt, who, as a Son o- 
ver his own Houſe, exceeded 


Moſes, to affirm, Infants ought to be baptiz'd, and yet it can- 
not be found in all the New Teſtament ? Can it be thought it 


ſhould be a Goſpel-Precept, na 


ſpeak nothing of it? Or could it be in the Commiſſion, and 
vet the Apoſtles never mention it, but contrariwiſe require 
Faith of all they admitted to Baptiſm ? Paul ſays, He de- 
Clar'd the whole Counſel of God, and faid nothing of it in 
any of his Epiſtles, nor any where elſe. How many thouiands 
of Children were born to baptiz'd Believers, from the time of 


Chriſt's Aſcenſion, to the time 


not one word of any one Child haptiz d? 


Wet. 13. Whether in mat- 
ter of poſitive Right, ſuch as 


Baptiſm is, we ought not to keep expreſly and punaQually to 
the Revelation of the Will of the Lawgiver? , 


| Queft. 14. Whether the Bap» 
tilm of Infants be not a dan- 
rue Error, fince it tends to 
iecelve and blind the Eyes of 
poor 1gnorant People, who 
k think 
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. doth not thereby exclude all 
thoſe who are not capable of thoſe Qualifications? - | 


| 197 
ed by all Divines to relate to 
— 2 and Old Teſtament, 
whereby it appears we muſt ſearch* 
both; and i ſo, yapr Indian well 
inſtructed would Infants in 
the Covenant in the Old, Gen. 17. 
12. and Children in the Covenant 
in the New, Acts 2. 29. But nei- 
ther he nor you will be ever able to 
ſhew where they were turn d out of 
the Covenant ; do this only, and 
we'll for ever yield up the Cauſe. 


tho' after all they do not na- 


Anſw. 11. This only belongs to 
the Adult, and you are to prove | 


where Children are exc om 


the Rigbts of Baptiſm. 


Anſw. 12 This is anſ mer d 4 


\ 


the Care and Faithfulneſs of 


n & Sacrament, and yet Chriſt 


ohn wrote the Revelations, but 


Anſw. 13. Ts. 


Anſw. 14. We never tell em 
that they are made Chriſtians. 
thereby, but that they hgve the 
name of Chriſtians from it; but 
it muſt be tbeir own Piet q and obe- 
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think they are thereby made 
Chriſtians, and ſo never look 


after Regeneration nor true 


_ Baptiſm, which repreſents or 
. fignifies that inward Work of 


Grace upon the Heart?;⁶ꝗꝙ 
Queſt. 15. Whether the an- 
tient Church, who gave the 
Lord's Supper to Infants, as 
well as Baptiſm, might not be 
allow'd as well to do the one 


as the other, ſince Faith and 


holy Hahits are as much re- 
quir'd in thoſe who are to be 


| baptiz'd, as in ſuch who come 


to the Lord's Table? And all 
ſuch in the Apoſtolick Church, 


who were baptiz d; were im- 
* mediately admitted to break 
Bread, exc. And alſo the Ar- 


guments taken from the —_— 


" nant, and becauſe ſaid to 


holy, and to belong to the 
Kingdom of Heaven, are as 
ſtrong for them to receive the 
Lord's Supper, there being no 
Command nor Example for ei- 


ther, and human Tradition 
carrying it equally for both 


for ſeyeral Centuries, 


- Queſt. 16. Whether Nadab, 


Abithu and Uzzahs Tranſgreſ- 


'fions were not as much Circum- 
ſtantials and ſo as ſmall Errors, . 
Sprinkling ; and from an underſtanding Believer to a poor ig- 


dience to the Will of Chriſt thab 
effefts the reſt. We bope you teach 
the ſame Doftrine to your Adult 
Proſelytes; and if ſo, it tend: not 


t0'blmd the Eyes of poor ignorant : 


People. N 

Anſw. 15. Infants of Chriſtians 
have a Right 10 the Lord's Sup- 
per, the Subſtance of both Sacra - 
ments being the ſame ; yet the 
Lord's Supper ought not to be given 
to Infants, becauſe tis an active 
Inſtitution ; whereas Baptiſm is a 
paſſrve one, as was Circumciſion; 
Seeing taking and eating are re- 
quir d at the Communion, which 
Children arg uncapable of. Bap- 
tiſm is for Incipients, the Lord's 
Supper is for Proficients; both 
Exerciſes in the School of Chriſt : 
but becauſe he in the loweſt Form 
is not capable of the like Studies as 
be in the higheſt, does it therefore 
fallow that he is no Scholar, and 
muſt be excluded the School? Pray 
conſider the Caſe of the Paſſover 
amongſt the Jews, and draw your 
own Inferences. ; 


Anſw. 16, We have anſwer 
this before. 1. 


as to alter Dipping into | 


norant Babe? And whether to allow the Church a Power to 
make ſuch Alterations, be not dangerous? See Rev. 22, And 
doth not this open a Door to other Innoyations. | 


lify and reproach the People 
call'd Anabaptiſts, for their bap- 
tizing Believers, and denying 
Infants to -be the Subjects 


thereof, ſeeing they have the 

lain and direct Word of God 
to warrant their Practice; i. e. 
wot only the Commiſſion, =_ 
i” 4 » ks. - 3 „„ 2 0 


Queſt. 17. Whether there is, Anſw. 17. There is no reaſon 
any juſt Cauſe for Men to vi- at all zo reproach you for your 


Practice, but rather to pity you. 
We know Adult Believers, if not 
baptix d before, have a Warrant 
for Baptiſm; but till then, they 
implicitly own themſelves Hea- 
then.. But it follows not if Bap- 
tiſm belongs go the Adult, that it 
does not belong to Infants, no more 
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and proper ſignification of each 


proper, or collateral ſignifica- 
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Alſo the continual Uſage.of the than becauſe Abraham, and Mil- 
Apoſtles and Miniſters of the lions more were circumcis d when 
Goſpel all along in the New old, that Infants ought not to be 
Teſtament, who baptiz'd none circumcis'd. If you ſay, you want 
but ſuch who made Profeſſion not 4 Command for your Practice, 
of their Faith? And the we /ay,, we muſt ſee the firſts 
Church of England alſo ſaith, Command repeal d till we give o- 
Faith and Repent ance are requir'd ver ours: Sacramenta ſune mu- 
ſuch who are tobe baptix d. We tata, non Fides. Auguſt, 
are not baptize our Children, | | | 
becauſe we cannot find it written; tis from the holy Fear of 
Gong we ſhould offend and ſin againſt him, by adding to 
$ or 3 5 50 + 5 

Queſ#. 18. What ſhould. be Anſw. 18. They are beſt Fudges 
the reaſon that our faithful themſelves ; if we can but under- 


Tranſlators of the Bible ſhould Hand them, tis enough. 


leave the Greek word Baptiſ mm, | 

or Baptiſma, and not turn it into Engliſh, ſeeing the Dutch 
have not done ſo, hut contrariwiſe tranſlate, for Fohn the Bap- 
tiſt, John the Dooper ; and for hebaptiz,'d, he doop'd, or dipp'd them? 
.. Queſt, 19, Whether thoſe Anſw. 19. They are the beſt 


who tranſlate out of one Lan- 2 as we ſaid before, Tour 
4 


guage into another, ought not Deſign about the Modus is not 
to tranſlate every, word into material; we have 1 with 
the ſame Language into which the Emphaſis, and told you our 
they turn it, and not leave a- Church denies Dipping to none, but 
ny word in the ſame Original rather enjoins it. See ber words in 
Tongue, which the People un- the Rubrick Then the Prieſt 
derſtand not, and for whoſe ſhall take the Child into his 
ſakes they undertook that Hands, and ſhall ſay to the 
Work; and not only to tran- Godfathers and Godmothers — 
ſlate every word. but. alſo to Name this Chils —=- and then 
give the right, literal, genuine naming it after them (if they 

ſhall certify him that the 


word, and not the remote, im- Child may well endure) he 
ſhall dip it in* the Water diſ- 
tion of it? Which if our Tran - creetly and warily, ſaying, Ce. 
flators of the Bible had ſo But if they certify that the 
done, I query, whether the Child is weak, it ſhall ſuffice 
Doubt among the Unlearned, to pour Water upon it, &c. 
concerning what the word Bap- 4118 Ht 

tiſma ſignifies, had not ceas d . 3 

. Queſt. 20. Seeing the Greek Anſw. 20. See our laſt Anſwer. 
Church uſes Immerſion, and a”, 

not Alperfion, may it not be look'd upon as 2 great Argument 
againſt Sprinkling, eſpecially ſeeing they diſown the Baptiſm 
of the Latin Church, becauſe they uſe Sprinkling? for doubt- 
leſs the Greeks beſt knew the gunuine _ proper ie 
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of the Word, that Tongue being their own natural Language) 


in which the New Teſtament was wrore. 
weft, 21. Whether if a Mi- Anſw. 21, Our Anſwer is 4: 6 
piſter ſhould adminiſter the bove, | 
Lord's Supper in one kind on- 3 n 
Iy, and ſo doing, it cannot anſwer the great Deſign of Chrift 
the Law-giver, i. 6. the breaking of his Body, and ſhedding of 
his Blood; would not profahe that holy Inſtitution ? If ſo, 
whether ſuch who, inſtead of dipping the whole Body, do but 
2 or pour a little Water on the Face, do not alſo pro- 
fane the Holy Sacrament of Baptiſm, ſince it is not ſo done to 
repreſent in a lively Figure the Death, Burial, and Reſur- 
rection of Chriſt, with our Death unto Sin, and Vivification 
unto Newneſs of Life? Rom. 6. Col. 2. 11, 12. 18 
Queſt. 22. Whether all ſuch Anſw. 22. Thoſe that doubt may 
who have qaly been ſprinkled, be of the ſure ſide. 
ought not to be deem'd unbap- | 
tiz'd Perſons, ſince Aﬀperſion is not Immerſion, or Rantizing 
not Baptizing ? For tho'-the Greek word Baptizo, in a remote 
and improper ſenſe, may fignify to wafh ; yet, as the Learned 
confeſs, it is ſuch a waſhing as is done by dipping, ſwilling, 
or plunging the Perſon or Thing all over in the Water. 25 
Queſt. 23. Since you ſay Chil- Anſw. 23. No, the Cafe is very 
dren have Faith potentia; I different." Take a. Parallel: Thoſe 
query, Whether Unbelievers, Heathens that refus'd profelyting 
and all ungodly Perfons, have into the 2 Religion, could not 
| e Privileges of any one In» 
well as Children, and ſo the fant of the Iſraelites, of which 
me Right to Baptiſm ? We there yet appear d no deſpair but 
rant they may have Faith hat it might be a true Son of A- 
| bereatter ; what then ? braham : or in ſhort thus, that 
e | - fudging viſibly, or like Men, be- 
tween ſuch of whom we have great hope, and of ſuch concerning whom 
pe have great deſpair. nee 
A fo your additional Cenſure about Children's having Faith in Hea- 
ven, we mean no more than this, Ihe Object of their Faith is there as 
well as ours; we are not to anſwer for the Printers faults. See whe- 
ther the place we quoted agrees not with it, Heb. 11. 1, 2. Tour 
catching at diſtant Circumſtances and Words (hews your Cauſe weak. 
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not alſo the like Faith potentia expect : 


* 
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- * Queſt. 1. What reaſon can be Anſw. 1. J Nazianzen coun: 


| | ] 
New to your Queſtions about the Fathers. 1 
f 
| 


given why Nazianzen, an emi- 
yu Greek Father, ſhould coun- 
ſe] the deferring of the Bap- 
tiſm of Infants until the third 
pr fourth Year of their Age 

lexcept 


ſell d to delay it till the third oy 
fourth Year, but not if in danger 
of Death, it plainly ſhews the 
Practice of Infant-Baptiſm then; 
and the utmoſt was at a time * 

; ney 


(except -in-- danger of Death) 
if it were in Nazianzen's time, 
as ſome ſuppoſe it was, the O- 
pinion of the whole Church, 
25 alſo his own, That Infants, 
by Apoſtolical Tradition, were 
to be baptiz'd as ſuch, that is, 
as ſoon as born ? 


Queſt. 2. Whether all the Fa- 


thers of the ird and fourth 
— both of the Greek and 
Latin Church, who have wrote 
any thing about Infant-Bap- 
tim, do not unanimouſly give 
this as the reaſon why Infants 
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they were too young to ma be a Pre- 
e of their Faith: So that this 
Query is for, not againſt us. But 
cite this Father's Works; we can- 
not believe that he would contra- 
dift himſelf, having ſaid the con- 
trary elſewhere. 85 


Anſw. 2. That was not the only 
reaſon aſſign d, tho tis as old as 
Irenæus; but neither does this de- 
ſtroy the Authority of Infant - Bap- 
tiſm. St. Auſtin's particular O- 
pinion mates no general Rule. 


ſhould be baptiz'd, viz. The waſhing away Original Sin, or 
the putting them into a Capacity of Salvation : and ſome of 
them, particularly St. Auſtin, ſentencing Infants to eternal Dam- 


nation, if not baptiz d 

Queſt, 3. If ſo, whether the 
Fathers might not be . miſtaken 
in the Right of Infants to Bap- 
tim, as well as in the Judg- 
ment of moſt Proteſtants, they 
are in the reaſon why they 


Anſw. 3. The Anſwer of this 
Query (if given as you would have 
it) deſtroys the few Authorities you 
can bring againſt > mr 
in the fourth and following Centu- 
ries; but it concerns not an uni- 


ſhould be baptiz'd ? verſal and perpetual Praftice, as 
e we have prov d. 
Anſuwers 20 your four other Queries, 


Queſt. 1. Whether God hath 


alow'd or enjoin'd Parents to 
bring their little Babes, of two 
or ten days old, into a Cove- 
nant with him by - Baptiſm ; 
ſince tis not to be found in 
the Scripture he either has al- 
low'd or enjoinꝰd them ſo todo? 

Vueeſt. 2. If it cannot be prov d 
he hath requir d any ſuch thing 


at their hands, whether that 


Covenant can be ſaid to bind 


their Conſciences when they come to age; eſpecially ſince they 
gave no conſent to it, nor were capable ſo to do? 


Queſt, 3. If this pretended 
Covenant was not of God's 
Appointment, I query, how 


' hole Children, who refuſe to 


_ agree 


Anſw. 1. We have already tol4 
where he allow'd and enjoin'd In- 
fants incovenanting, ad we expect 
of you to ſbeu us where it was re- 
peal d, if you will juſtify your Neg- 
left of it, or condemn ours. 


Fd 


” Anſw. 2. This falls with the 
firſt, being buils upon the ſame 
foundation. 


Anſw. 3. and 4. We have no- 
thing to do with this Charge; theſe 
ſeven Aſſertions are none of ours, 
nor any where to be found among 

hat 
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agree to the faid Covenant 
when at age, can thereby be 
guilty, 1. Of rejecting Chriſt. 
2. Of renouncing the Bleſ- 


what we ever ſaid or wrote : 2 
that tis impertinent to bring m 
here, and rail at em as Jewiſh, 
Turkiſh, exc. | 


fings of the Goſpel. 


3. And | 
that 'tis Rebellion continu'd againft their Maker, 


Ingratitude and Perjury to their Redeemer. 5. © Groſs Injuf. 
tice to their Parents. 6. That tis ſelf-killing Cruelty to their 


own Souls: 7. And a damning Sin? 5 
Qrzeſt. 4. I query whether this be good Divi 


not rather 


a ſtrange Doctrine? And whether unwarrantable Articles of 
Faith, taken out of the Jewiſh Talmud or Turkiſh Alcoran, may 
not by as good Authority be put into a Chriſtian Catechiſm, as 


 fach Aſſertions as theſe 2 


Anſwers to four Queries ſent by another Hand. 


Queſt. 1. Whether Traditions, 


Anſw. 1. See what is before ſaid 


ewiſh Talmuds,. the Opinion for an Anſwer to this, 
of private Doctors, Schoolmen, | 
ec. be a ſufficient Warrant for the Churches to eſtabliſh ſuch 
a Practice, that bath neither Precept nor Example in the Holy 


1 


Scriptures? 3 

_ Qweſt. 2. Since the pretended 
Foundation of Infant-Baptiſm 
(viz. its abſolute Neceſſity to 
Salvation) proves to be a 


Miſtake of the Text, John 3. 5. 


as is generally acknowledg d 
by Proteſtants :' whether the 
Structure ought not to fall 
with it, as it did in the caſe of 
_Biving the Child the Eucha- 
* | 


Tilt? 
© Qzeſl, 3. Whether the Faith 
of the Parent, or Goſſip, on 
the Child's behalf, be requir'd 


of God, or will. be imputed to 


the Child by God ? If not, why 
ventur'd on, and not rather a 
waiting for Faith' in the Sub- 
ject; as requir'd in Holy Writ, 
| the Apoſtles and Primitive 
Churches, and ſeemingly by 
Catechiſm ? 

Queſt 4. Whether the Church 
bath a good Warrant that will 


juſtify her before God, in chan- 


Anſw. 2. Prove your firſt Au- 
thor that expounded this Text, and 
we'll prove Infant-Baptiſm ſeveral 
hundred years in the Primitive 
Church before ſuch Expoſition was 
ever made; which will evince that 
Infant-Baptiſm depended not upon 


that Expoſution, and therefore 


ought not to fall with it. 


Anſw. 3. Such Practice was in 
the Jewiſh Church, and never con» 
tradicted by Chriſt or his Apoſiles, 
nor but by one Father (as we read 
of ) in the Primitive Church,whom 
we have before cited; therefort 
we think it very reaſonable to con 
tinue iti. | þ 


the Church of England in her 


Anſe. 4. This we have fully 
anſwer'd before. | 


ging 
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ging the Mode from Dipping to, Sprinkling ? And whether 
that Alteration doth ſo well an 
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wer the Deſign of God, ag 


that Ceremony which himſelf appointed? 


As to the Poſtſcript, there's 
nothing but what's the old o'er 
and o'er; only two things are 
of very great conſequence, * 
upon which the whole ſtreſs 
the Queſtion lies, to wit, that 
of repealing Infants Privile - 
ges, and the Teſtimony of the 
fen,, ren rx ce 

As to the firſt, viz. That of 
repealing Infants, you engag d 
our Syllogiſm, which is thus 
hid down: _ Meant 

An Ordinance once enjoin d, and 
never repeal d, is always in force: 
But the Ordinance of childrem: In- 
tovenanting was once enjoin d, and 
never repeal d; Ergo, &c. 


You deny our Minor, and ſay 


it was repeal'd, alledging, —- 
He took away the firſt, that he 
might eſtabliſh the ſecond, Heb. 8. 
And now. the Axe is laid to the 
Root of the Tree, &c. Matth. 3. 
To the firſt of theſe Texts we 
anſwer, Lou prove a Change 
of the Covenants, but not of 
the Subjects of the Covenant; 
ſo that it ſtill lies upon your 
hands. As to, the Text, 
either Children. are concern'd 
in it, or they are not: if they 
are concern'd, then they are 
all damn'd, for they cannot 
bring ſorth good Fruit; if they 
are not concern'd,, to what end 
did you bring it? So that the 
Argument is yet untouch'd. 


The next thing we meet 


with of moment in your Poft- 
ſcript, is ſome ſmall Animadver- 


ſions upon the Authority of the 
Fathers : You challenge us to 


prove one Inſtance in the firſt 


U 


or ſecond Century for Infant- 
Baptiſm, telling us, That all 
we have depends upon Origen's 
Teſtimony: Take one that 
was his Senior by forty fix 
years, and who liv'd in the ſe- 
cond Century; tis Irenaus, from 
whom you have theſe four Teſ- 
timonies: Lib. 2. c. 39. adverſ. 
Hareſ, Chriſtus enim, &c. Chriſt 
did ſanctiſy every Age by his own 
r of it, and Similitude to 
it, C. In Epiſt. ad Rom. J. 5. 
Pro hoc & Eccleſia ab Apoſto- 
lis Traditionem ſuſcepit etiam 
Parvulis Baptiſmum dare, &c- 
For this alſo did the Church learn 
from the Apoſiles to baptize Chil- 
dren, &c. In Lucam, Homil. 14. 
Parvuli Baptizantur in Remiſ- 
ſionem Peccatorum: Children 
(or little ones) are baptix d for 
the Aw of Sins. Et in Lib. 
Homil. 8. Propterea baptizan- 
tur & Paryuli: Children are alſo 
bagtiz'd, — We expect a full 
Anſwer to this, or pretend to 
no more Authorities, What 
you urge out of Gregory Nazian- 
zen, is falſe (or he contradicts 
himſelf) in Orat. Þ. in Sante. 
Baptiſm, he ſays Niro is co 
—Haſt thou a Child? Let not Sin 
get the advantage, but let him be 
ſanctiſy d from his Infancy, &c. 
And afterwards, E Tqora 
3 Ee Tv irie To Bar- 
ops, & c. Thus for the Bap- 
tiſm of thoſe that deſire Baptiſm; 
but what ſhall we ſay of Infants 
who are ſenſible neither 7 the 
Gain nor Loſs of it, ſhall e bapt ce 
them? moſt certainly, &c. You 
cite Dr. Barlow, who ſays, Ter- 
| tulliav 
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zulliam condemns Infant-Bap- 
tiſm as unwarrantable and ir- 
rational. Thus you bring in 
Mr. Daile an Mr. Danvers for 
the fame purpoſe ; but thoſe 
that conſult Hiſtory and Ter- 
zullian's Contemporaries, will 
find that it began to grow into 
a Cuftom to baptize the Chil- 
dren of Heathens, which there- 
fore Tertullian oppos d: beſides 
he was otherwiſe erroneous, and 
was for deferring the Baptiſm 
of Virgins and Widows till 
they were married; twas in 
the beginning of the third Cen- 
tury. But by the by, all theſe 
are Arguments for Infant-Bap- 
tiſm ; for that could not be op- 
pos d, which had not a being. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


; ND now, Gentlengen, u 

on the whole, the Weight 
of the Diſpute lies in this: You 
ask for a Divine Command for 
Infant-Baptiſm; we ask for a 
Divine Repeal of the Rights 
that Children once had to the 
Covenant. | 


To gratify our Demand, you 


brought us two Texts (as a- 
bove) the qne of em we have 
thewn doe only ſignify a 
Change of the Covenants, but 
not the Subjects of the Cove- 
nants; the other (we have 
prov'd) cannot concern Chil- 
dren, but the Conſequence will 
be Damnation to all the Chil- 
dren that ever have or ſhall be 
born. a | 

To gratify your Demand, we 
have ſhewn that Children once 
were in the Covenant, that the 
Jews did baptize, 98 

Men, Women, and Children 


— 
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into their Religion; that our 
Saviour continu d the Cuſtom, 
and by his Authority made it 
of Divine Inſtitution: and that 
it being a general Cuſtom, a 
general Commiſſion was e- 
nough, viz. Diſciple all Nations, 
Sc. which the Apoſtle St. Pe. 
ter (Acts 2. 29.) and the firſt 
Fathers of the Primitive Church 
took in a general ſenſe; that we 
have frequent mention of it in 
Irenens, Clemens, Juſtin Martyr, 
Origen, Cyprian, Fidus, &c. And 
now after all, to avoid eternal 
Controverſies, we'll cut the work 
ſhort with you, and give you up 
the Cauſe, if you can do theſe 
three things: 

I. Prove the Repealing of the 
Privileges that Children once had 


with their Parents. 


2. Or, A Confutation of the 
Authorities we have brought for 
Infant-Baptiſm. | 

3. Or laſtly, To give us an In- 
ſtance among the Ef Fathers of 
the Primitive Church, where In- 
fant-Baptiſmis but once mention d 
as Inori hodox, befort many Inſtan- 
ces that we have brought wherein 
it is mention'd as Orthodox. 

If you are able to undertake 
the Propoſals, do it; if not, 
we defire you would give a pub- 
lick Satisfaction to thoſe you 
may have miſled, by acknow- 
ledging your Errors: but we 
deſire to be freed from the Im- 

ertinencies of one of your 
arty, who has hitherto been 
ſo difingenuous to make a noiſe, 
and run away with our Argu- 
ments, without thinking what 


they were brought for ; and. 
then to ſay, They do not conclude 


ſo, ſo, which we never intended 


they ſhould: ſuch a Perſon we 
1 think 


a_—_ oa ac 2a um 
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think not fit to to diſpute with— 
you ſhall, if there be occa- 
ſion, hear from us every nine 
weeks in the twelve Numbers; 
fix of the nine-we'll allow you 


Queſt. Wherefore are we more 


| timorous and fearful in the dark, 


and in the night (eſpecially if we 
are alone) than in the day-time 
and in the light? © J 

Anſw. Some do attribute this 
to the _ may be appre- 
bended by Knocks and Blows, 
when we cannot ſee from 
whence they come. But the 
p_ ueſtion is of another 
ind of Fear than the danger 
aforeſaid: that is, of ſuch a 
Fear that doth happen even 
when we are in a good Bed, 
and ſtir not. The true reaſon 
of this then is, that the great 
Enemy of Human Kind, being 


the Prince and Lover of Dark- 


neſs (as the Pfalmiſt faith) 
walks in the darkneſs (who is 
then more dreadful to us by 


being a Spirit, and of a na- 


ture more powerful and ftrong 
than ours.) And that it is ſo, 
there is ſcarce. any one that 


- hath not ſome time or other ex- 


perimented, going alone in the 
Night, that in certain places 


where very often there is the 


leſs apprehenſion of danger, in 
an inſtant ſome ſudden Fear 
poſſeſſeth. And the reaſon here- 
of (in our opinion) may be, 
that there is ſome evil Spirit 
that we dread, without ſeeing 
of it. Even as the Animals; 
the moſt feeble are afraid when 
the Lion approaches, tho' they 


ſee it not. Yet we will not de- 


ny but the Night may augment 
every fort of Fear, becauſe of 
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to make good your Party : but 
be ſo ingenuous for the future, 
as not to ſay. we. have not an- 
ſwer'd ſuch and ſuch 
when we had never ſeen em. 


the Enterprizes and Surprizes 


that may then more commo- 


diouſly be made upon us ; but 


that other Fear, natural to 
Men, may be very ftquent, 


even then when-they are in.a 


place of the greateſt aſſurance, 


as well to the moſt courageous 
as timorous : For in truth we 
have ſeen very Brave, Gene- 
rous, and Magnanimous Per- 
ſons to be extremely afraid of 
Spirits in the night-time; and 
have alſo ſeen ſuch as have had 
but a baſe and low Courage 
march on with very much Con- 


fidence. Ulyſſes (in Homer) 


durſt not walk alone in the 
night. but had Diomedes for his 
Companion, the moſt valiant 
next to Achilles of all the 
Greeks. However, we will yet 
attribute all ſorts of Fears, ei- 
ther to the Force of the Ima- 

ination, or, to the Want of 
Faith; for both one and the 
other doth make us apprehend 
a thouſand -Terrours : But he 
who placeth his Confidence in 


God, and that dwells (as the 


Pſalmiſt faith) under the wings 
of the moſt High, and under his 
otection, is no way movd; the 
Arrow that flieth by day, and the 
evil Spirits that walk in the night, 
nor the Terrours of the Night, ſhall 
not be able to make him afraid. 
Queſt. How comes. it 10 paſs, 
that certain Perſons do die with 
Foy ; as thoſe Roman Women, one 
— believing (as (he had 
been ted) that her Son Was Hain 
. as 
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41 the Battle of Thraſymene, 
here the Romans had been de- 
feated by Hannibal, for whom ſhe 
griev d much; and in the middle 
her Lamentations, her ſuppos d 
ain Son came unto her; and ſee- 
ing of him luſty and well, (he 
immediately died with Joy. And 
the other being gone forth fromthe 
City, on purpoſe to make enquiry 
after bir nw: from ſuch — 
from the Defeat of Cannz; and 
at length perceiving her Son among 
the reſt, fell down dead with ſud- 
den Foy?” : 2/0 
- Anxſw. Becauſe that even as 
Oil, being moderately pur into 
a Lamp, 'entertaineth and con- 
ſerveth the flame thereof; 
which being pour'd in all at 
once, doth ſtifle and put it out : 
even ſo moderated Joy doth 
brisk and chear the vital Spi- 
Tits ; but when it is altogether 
exceſſive, extreme, and ſud- 
den, it ſuffocates and ſmothers 
them. Or elſe perhaps the 
reaſon may galſo be, that even 
as the Natural Heat doth re- 
tire with the Blood to the in- 
ward parts of the Body, by an 
exceſſive Fright; even ſo, by 
an exceſſive Joy, it abandons 
the more noble and interiour 
Parts, that it may ſuddenly run 
to the exterior: by which 
ſometimes follows the Diſſolu- 
tion and Separation of the Soul 
from the Bod. 
ueſt. Wherefore dd not little 
Children (that have more Judg- 
ment and Uſe of Reaſon thantheir 
Age can ordinarily permit or pro- 
miſe) live ſo long; or if they do 
live to full Age, that they then 
berotne Sorts and 'Dunces? '- 
Anſw. Cato the Cenſor ſaid 
very well, That we cannot but 
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expect the haſty: Death of Chit 
dren that have ſo haſty j udge- 
ment. And the reaſon is ta- 
ken from hence, that 'tis a 
certain Argument that ſuch 
Children have dry Brains be- 
yond meaſure, - and above the 
temperament of their Ape: 
For the too much . Moiſtneg 
that is commonly in all Chil. 
dren, doth hinder as a Cloud, 
that their interior Senſes ſhould 
not ſeem ſo clear and pen, nor 
their Functions extend them- 


| ſelves ſo far as thoſe of riper 
Age. 


And the unmeaſur d 
Dryneſs that is extraordinary 
in ſome, is the cauſe that in a 
little time (the Body dryi 

always more and more wit 
Age) the Organs of their Sen- 
ſes, yea, even the whole Bod 
doth diſſolve, and Death fo 
low; or at leaft, that their 


Senſes are ſo ill affected, that 


the Soul cannot worthily and 
perfectly exerciſe its Functions, 
no more or leſs than an excel- 
lent Artiſt can finiſh a chief 
piece of Work with ill Tools, 
or Inſtruments of his Art. 
Queſt. Which of the two is more 
conſtant inLove, Man or Woman? 
Anſw. Virgil and other Poets 


have accus'd Women of a great 


Lightneſs and Inconſtancy; ne- 
vertheleſs we are of opinion, 
that Reaſon and Experience 
are Champions for them. Rea- 


. ſon, foraſimuch as they are more 


cold than Men; and the na- 
ture of Cold is to be tenacious: 
but the nature of Hear, on the 
contrary, (abounding more in 
Men than Women) doth relax, 
diflipate, and diffolve.  Expe- 


rience confirmeth the Reaſon - 


aforeſaid, becauſe it is —_ 
ny 
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nly ſeen, that there are more 
women deceiv'd by Men, than 
Men by Women. x bg 
Queſt. Wherefore do Sparrows 
live ſo little time? 962 0 
Anſw. Becauſe they are ex- 
teme ſalacious and laſcivious 3 
for in little more than an hour, 
the Male treads the Female a- 
bout twenty times: And for 
the ſame reaſon, lecherous 
and luſtful Men live leſs time 
than others; and do become 
enervated before their Age. A 
luxurious Youth, ſaith Cato, 
doth deliver a Body without 
Vigour unto Age, 
— What makes the Cock to 
cralo every three hours, and even 
preciſely at Midnight? — 
Anſw. We may ordinarily ex- 
periment (notwithſtanding Pli- 
ny faith to the contrary) that 
he doth not crow every three 
hours ; but for his crowing a- 
bout Midnight, divers Reaſons 
are given for it. Some hold 
that the Cock is altogether a 
Solar Creature, and therefore 
the Antients did conſecrate it 
to Eſculapius, the Son of the 
Sun ; who about Midnight per- 
ceiving the predominant Pla- 
net over- his Nature to riſe on 
our Horizon, awakes, rejoices, 
and ſings for joy: 'Others do 
attribute it to his venereal De- 
ſire; this Creature being ver 
laſcivious: But when he ha 
his Hens about him, he is ac- 
cuſtom'd rather to ſing after 
than before his Treading ; 
therefore this Reaſon. doth 
ſeem to us no ways probable. 
Democritus (as Cicero relates) 
did hold that the Cock; weary 
of ſleeping, after he had per- 
{Red his Digeſtion: (as he hath 
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in him much natural Heat 
quickly to do it) doth awake 
brisk and galliard, cauſing his 
ſhrill Voice to reſound and 
ring again. The great lis 
Scaliger would reſolve nothing 
on this Queſtion; yet we dare 
ſay, that there is ſome appea- 
rance in the firſt Opinion, but 
more in the laſt of Democruas.... 
Queſt. Whether Viſion be made 
by the Emiſſion of the. Rays of our 
Eyes, or by the Receprion of the 
Species, or Images of the Objects 
of the Sight into our Eyes? For 
example, when 1 ſee a Houſe, 4 
Man, or Horſe, is it that tte Rays 
of my Eyes, caft on thoſe Objects. 
do bring back unto me the Image of 
them to my ſight? Or is it, thas 
their Images diffus d thro' the Air 
(and ſometimes thro' the Water) 
which is the Medium between my 
Eyes and the Object, are receiv a 
into my ſigbt? P 
Anſ. This hath been an- 
tiently a very great diſpute, 
and is ſo at this day among 
ſuch as are ſelf . conceited; and 
we will not trouble the Reader 
of this Book with the long 
Diſputes of the one ſide and 
the other; But in anſwer to 
the Queſtion propos d, we do 
conclude, that ſince Viſion is 
made in an inſtant, of the Ob- 
jects the moſt remote, it is im- 
poſſible that it can be made by 
the Emiſſion of the Rays of 
our Eyes; becauſe they cannot 
inſtantiy reach unto the Ob- 
jects. As for example, they 
cannot reach unto the Stars, 
and from thence in an inſtant 
bear back the Images to the 
Sight: therefore it muſt neceſ- 
farily be ſuppos'd, that all Vi- 
ſion is made by the * | 
0 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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of the Species or Images of 


Objects; the which are repre- 
ſented in the Space or Medium 
which is between the Object 
and our Eyes, if ſome opacous 
and obſcure Body intervene 


«mr Wherefore do we not ſee 
well, going out of Darkneſs, and 
coming into Light : or, onthe con- 
trary, going out of Light, and com- 
ing into Darkneſs ? _ 
ſe. 'Tis by going out of 
one Extremity into the. other, 
that the Sight is troubled at 
firſt daſh, by an Object contra- 
ry to the precedent : or a bet- 


ter reaſon may be given, viz. 
That darkneſs cauſing our vi- 


ſual Spirits to retire, and fink 
into the Optick Nerves ; the 
which coming afterward to the 


Light, our Sight is dazled by 
ul- 


the ſudden and glittering L 

tre of the Light. And on the 
contrary, when we come from 
the Light, ſuppoſe of the Sun, 
into a Place or Chamber which 
is darken'd, the Eyes (being 
not then aſſiſted by this e- 
ftrang'd Light) do not ſee ſud- 
denly and at once ſo clearly 
and plainly. „ 
Queſt. 7 verily believe the Di- 
vinity of our Bleſſod Saviour, but 
yet muſt confeſs, I have met with 
ſeveral Objections againſt it, which 
1 wiſh I could ſee clearly anſwer'd, 
The Principal are theſe following: 
1. That tis not ſo much as pre- 


. tended io have been believ d, any 


more than the Trinity, by qe” worm 
or Heathens. 2. That all the 
Texts which are brought to prove it 
owt of the Scriptures, are given up 


| byoneWriter or other, as ineffeftual 
for that end. 3. That Polytheiſm 
n vof objetted againſt the antient 


Chriftians by their Adverſaricc 
which they would not es 
had they worſhipp'd our Savious, 
Nor 4. they ſay, is there any thing 
te be found relating to his Divinity 


in the firſt Chriſtian Writers, Cle. 


ment and the reſt; which, in the 
5th place, they conclude was intro. 
duc d into the Church from the 
Schools of Plato, when the Chrjſ. 
tians began to be infected with his 
vain Philoſophy, about the time 
of the Nicene Council. If you 
pleaſe to ſolve theſe Difficulties, 1 
believe you may do ſervice to Reli. 
gion, and oblige many others az 
well as yours, &c. | 

Anſw. The — of gur 
Bleſſed Saviour, and coffe 
quently his Eternity, are ſo 
plainly aſſerted in the Scrip- 


. tures both of Old and New 
Teſtament, that we know not 


how :ny that really believes 
them to be the Word of God, 
and given by Inſpiration, can 
8 deny it, or doubt of it. 


Tho for thoſe who only think 


'em the Writings of honeſt 


well-meaning Men, who were 


oftentimes miſtaken as well ag 
other Folks, tis not ſo great a 
wonder that they are not con- 
vinc'd by them; and. while we 
have there ſo many and ſo clear 
Proofs of this Fundamental 
Truth (ſome of which we ſhall 
produce hereafter) we ought 
not to let our Faith be ſhock'd 
by any Objections, tho' ever ſo 
plauſible, that may be rais d 


' againſt it. Not the firſt here 


offer d, becauſe, tho' we could 
not prove that our Saviours 
Divinity, or that of the ſecond 
Perſon in the Trinity, was ge- 
nerally known or believ d by 
the Jews and Heathens, what 
= weight 
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weight would this have againſt 
that Article of our Belief ? 
ſince, tho' he was to the Fews 
a Stumbling-Block, and to the 
Greeks Fooliſhneſs ; he is to them 
that believe, the eternal, eſſen- 
tial Power, and Wiſdom of God. 
But after all, if we ſhould 
prove that a ſecond Perſon, a 
Son of God, God as well as the 
Father, was own'd and believ'd 
by the moſt Learned Fews and 
Heathens, even befor@ the com- 


ing of our Saviour; this Ob- 


jection would then receive a 
double Anſwer : And this we 
think we can do firſt for the 
Jews, who tho' they did not 
own our Saviour at his comin 
to be this Son of God, yet did 
doubtleſs before his coming be- 
lieve and acknowledge a Son of 
God, who was God, diſtin 
from the Father, and proceeding 
fromhim. For the proof where- 
of we ſhall not inſiſt on the ma- 
ny pregnant Teſtimonies to this 
purpoſe in the Liber Zohar, or 
antient Cabala of the Jews, be- 
cauſe ſome Objections may be 
made againſt their Credit, or 
at leaſt their Antiquity : nor 
pretend to enumerate all the 
exts in the Chaldee Paraphraſe, 
which plainly and undoubtedly 
attribute Divinity to the Word 
and Son of God, as diſtinct from 
his Father: But ſhall only 
bring one clear Text out of 
their own Targum, and then 
ſhall further prove our Aſſer- 
tion from the Author of the 
Book of Wiſdom, and the er- 
preſs words of Philo the learned 
Jew, a 128 
That from the Targum is in 
the 3d of Gen. and 22d verſe: 
Where when we read, 4nd God 
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ſaid, Behold, the May is become 
like one of us; they render it, 
And the Word of the Lord 
* ſaid, Behold, Adam whom I 1 
created is the only-begotten 
© in the World, as I am the 
* only-begotten in the higheſt 
Heavens“ Where, as War- 
ſon obſerves, in his Prolegom.. to 
the Polygl. *© Creation, Locu- 
tion, and Unigeniture, are at 
© once attributed unto the E- 
* ternal Word? Now this 
creating the World, ſuſtainin 
it when made, Eternity, an 
Unigeniture, are alſo aſcrib'd 
by the Authors of Focleſiaſticus 
and the Book of Wiſdom, to the 
Hand of God, the Word of 
God, and the Wiſdom of God; 
and by this Wiſdom they intend 
the Son of God, as Solomon alſo 
did in the Proverbs, becauſe the 
ſelf-ſame Expreſſions which 
they there uſe, as well as the 
ſame incommunicable Actions, 
are aſcrib'd unto him by the 
Author of the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, as-well as in that to 
the Coloſſians. 1 

Thus Wiſd. 10. 9. Wiſdom was 
with thee, and was preſent when 
thou madeſt theWorld: O ſend her 
from the Throne of thy Glory. And 

7. 22. Wiſdom, which is the Ma- 
ker of all things. And 11, 17. 
Thy Almighty Hand, that made ti e 
World, wanted no means to puni ſi 
them, &c. v ix. (Wiſd. 18.15. of 
the fame) Egyptians: Thine Al- 
mighty World leap'd down from 
Heaven, &c. This for Creation, 
next for Conſervation : See Feelus, 
43. 26. By his Word all things con- 
ſiſt. And Wiſd. 1. 6, 7. Wiſdom 
is à loving Spirit. The Spirit of 
the Lord fills the World, and that 
which upholdeth all things hath 

P knowledge 


— 
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knowledge of the Voice, And a- 
gain, Wiſdom is the Former of all 
things, in her is the only · begotten 
Spit it. Now that this is not 
ſpoken of the Father bimſelf, 
appears becauſe the Word and 
Wiſdom here are ſpoken of as 
perſonally diſtin from him, 
1 him from Eternity, as 

John ſays, The Word was with 
God. Which alſo forbids us to 


\ underſtand Wiſdom here only 


as an Attribute of the Almigh- 
ty; becauſe the ſelf-fame Ex- 
preſſions are us'd by the Apo- 
ftles (as has been ſaid) of our 
Saviour ; and appear plainly 
tranſccib'd from hence. For 
whereas Wiſdom is call'd, Wi/. 7. 
are Pure, hide, & ti 
mi &yayorn@- are. The 
Brightneſs of the Eternal Light, 
and the Image of his Goodneſs: 
The Author of the Epiſtle to 
the Hebrews, chap. 1. 3. ſtiles 
our Bleſſed Saviour, r- 


pos © Ene, 3 xaparxTup N bro. 


g ers, The Brightneſs 7 


his Father's Glory, and the expreſs 
Image of his Perſon. And again, 
1 Col. 15. The Image of the Invi- 
ſible God, by whom all things were 
created, and by whom all things do 
conſiſt ; i» aur warre cui 
the ſame with that already men- 
tion d, Ecclus. 43. 26. i» N 
auvrg cu FRITH, = 


Which Creation and Confer- 


vation of the World being Acts 
of infinite Power, and aſcrib'd 


to the Wiſdom of God by the 
antient Jewiſh Writers; who 


doubtleſs never meant this of 


a new World, or the Chriſtian 
State, but of the Heaven and 
the Earth, the whole Syſtem of 
Vifibles and Inviſibles : and 
the ſame Actions and Charac- 


ters being aſcrib'd by the Apo. 
ſtles to our Lord and Saviour, 
it follows from hence, that he 
is the Creator and Conſerver of 
all things viſible and inviſible, 
and not only of a new World; 
the eſſential Word and Wiſdom of 
the Father, God bleſſed for ever, 

From theſe we came to Philo, 
who wrote before St. John, and 


reckons in the Divinity, firſt, 


the Father of all; and then i 
, the Word of the Father; 


whom he calls opFor Ji N, 


enge vier, the true Word of 


God, and the Firſt-begotten Son. 


Which Word, he ſays, created 
the World, or the Father crea- 
ted it by him: where he is ſo 
far from making this Word b 
which God made the World, 
only a bare Expreſſion of his 
Will, that he even goes too far 
on the other fide, and ſeems 
to make it a diſtin& God, it 
not alſo ſubordinate, according 
to the Heatheniſh Notion, cal- 
ling him dure, Jr, a Second 
God. Wherein St. John exprel- 
ſes himſelf more rationally and 
philoſophically than all the 
Platoniſts, or other Philoſo- 
phers; for tho' he expreſly 
owns and aſſerts the Divine 
Word to be diſtinct from the 
Father, and to be God, he 


never calls it a Second, or ano- 


ther God: in which Expreþ 
ſion, tho' tis certain Pho did 
platonize, yet we cannot ſay fo 
with any ſhow of Reaſon con- 
cerning all the reſt that he adds 
on the ſame head, becauſe he 
grounds it all on the firſt Chap- 
ter of Geneſis; becauſe tis 4- 
greeable to the Notion of the 
Chaldee Paraphraſt, and was 


acknowledg'd by many of his 


Country- 
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Country-men, who knew no- 


thing of Plates Writings : and 


laſtly, becauſe the ſame for 
ſubſtance is aſſerted by St. John, 
who had it from an higher 
School than Plato's, having 
doubtleſs learnt it Either by 
avg yo Inſpiration, or elſe 
heard it when he lay in our 
Saviour's boſom. Whence tis 
no wonder, if his Notion be 
much more clear and defenſi- 
ble, than either that of the 
Fews or Heathens ; for had this 
Doctrine been before ſufficient- 
ly reveal'd, we ſee not what 
need there had been of a new 
Revelation. | 
For which reaſons, we think 
it requiſite to conclude this firſt 
Head with ſome Obſervations 
of a very Learned Perſon con- 
cerning this miatter.; which will 
preclude many Objections that 
may elſe be made againſt what 
we have already advanc'd, and 
ſhall hereafter endeavour to 
make good. They are the words 
of the Reverend Dr. Cudworth, 
in his Intellectual Syſtem, Book 1. 
ch. 4. p. 548. That it ought 
not to be thought any* conſi- 


_ © derable Objection againſt the 


* Pagans Belief of a Trinity, 
that the Platoni/PPythagoreans, 
and others of them, did not 
© expreſs their Trinity in the 
very words of the Athanaſian 


Creed, nor according to the 


Form of the Nicene Council : 
* foraſmuch as this Myſtery 
* was gradually imparted to the 
* World, and that firſt but ſpa- 
* ringly to the Hebrews them- 
* ſelves, either in their written 
*.or oral Cabala; 
* wards more fully under Chrif- 
* tanity, the whole Frame 


but after- 
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* whereof was built thereupon. 
He adds ſome other Obſerva- 
tions, ſo weighty and remark- 
able on the ſame Subject, that 
we cannot omit them; Which. 
if they had either been for- 
merly made by others, or given 
heed to ſince he made em, 

might perhaps in this, as well 
as former Ages, bave hinder'd 
ſome warm Men from judging 
their Brethren (and it may be 
Fathers roo) in theſe matters. 
* Nevertheleſs, ſays he, the 
manner of this Myſtery was 
* not ſo diſtinctly and preciſely 
* determin'd, nor ſo punctually 
*-and ſcrupulouſly ſtated a- 
* mongſt the Chriſtians nei- 
* ther, till after the riſing up 
* of Hereſies concerning it: 

* nor, when all was done, did 
* the Orthodox themſelves at 
* firſt univerſally agree in the 
* Senification of ſome Terms 
* which were us'd on this Sub- 
* jet. Nor laſtly, is it a thing 
* to be wonder'd at, that in, 
* ſuch a difficult and myſteri- 
* ous point, there ſhould be 
* ſome diverfity of Apprehen- 
* ſions amongſt the reputed O.. 
© thodox Chriſtians themſelves ; 

and much leſs therefore a- 
* m6ngſt- Pagans: and Philoſo- 
« phers: which Divine Cabala, 
as it muſt be acknowiedg'd 
that 'twas but little under» 
« ſtood, by many of thoſe who 
c entertaia'd'it among the Pa- 
* pans; ſo was it by divers of 
© 'em much adulterated and 
* depravid, Thus far that 

Good and Learned Man. | 


We proceed to the ſecond. 
part of it, which relates to the 
Heathen : And that the Lear- 

2 ned 
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ned amongſt 'em did believe a 
Trinity, and conſequently a ſe- 
. cond Perſon, and him God; 
ſurely there's little need of 
proving, when the fifth Objec- 
tion is grounded upon it, and 


it has given occaſion to one of 


the moſt plauſible Pleas which 
the Adverſaries of this Doctrine 
produce againſt it. Nothin 
can give what it has not; an 
if the Chriſtians learnt the 
Trinity from the Platoniſts, 
(which however we ſhall here- 
after prove they never did) 
they muſt have had it to teach 
them- But we need not be ob- 
lig'd either to their Conceſ- 
ſions or Objections, ſince it has 
already been abundantly prov d 
by Learned Men, that the moſt 
antient and learned of the Hea- 
thens, of almoſt all Sects, did 
own a Trinity; and if not ex- 
actly in the ſame manner with 
the Orthodox, that has been 
accounted for already juſt be- 
fore. 3 | 
1. The moſt antient Chaldaic 
and Perſian Philoſophers, the 
Followers of Zoroaſter, did aſ- 
ſert it. Mithras is call'd Tz 
FM, Or Treble, amongſt em. 
This Dicnyſius witneſſes of Mi- 
thras, and Plutarch does the 
+ ſame of Oromaſdes (whence Cud- 
worth concludes they were the 
ſame Deity) further affirming 
of Zoroaſter, that he made a 
three-fold Diſtribution of Things. 
And Proclus, from the Chaldaic 
traditional Theology, affirms, 


That the whole World was 
compleated by Three; namel 
Pſyche, or the mundane Soul, 
Zeus, or Jupiter, and the Demi- 
urgus, Or Maker of the World. 
2. A Trinity was alſo ac: 


knowledg'd in the Orphaic Phi- 
loſophy, which was famouslong 
before Ariſtotle; and the Or- 
phean Hymns are = by 
Plato, Heraclitus, Tully, and ſe- 
veral others: which appears, 
firſt, from that Hierogly- 
phick, wherein he deſcribes 
the Deity in ſuch a manner, 
that his Pagan Interpreters did 
thereby underſtand three Prin- 
Ciples. 1. An Incorporeal Mind, 
or Fupiter the ſupreme Father. 
2. Hercules, or his Son. 
ture, or the Spirit, or Soul of the 
World. Again, Suidas ſays of 
him, that he aſcribes three 
Names, Life, Counſel, and Light 
to the Maker of all things; 


Which in Proclus are call'd Pha- 


nes, Uranus, and Chronus, from 
the ſame Orpheus. Damaſcio ſays 
the ſame, that Orpheus intro- 
duc'd TgquogPer O, a Triform 
God, And Timotheus the Chro- 
nographer affirms the ſame with 
Snidas before, as Cedrenus al- 
ſures us. De 1: 
3. The ſame ſeems to be aſ- 
ſerted in the genuine Egyptian 
Philoſophy, as we have it from 
Heathens themſelves, and not 
only from Chriſtians ; Cheremon 
in Porphyry telling us, that they 
held theſe. three Principles, 
Mind, Reaſon, and Nature. Ma- 
ny other Inſtances of the like 
kind we might produce out of 
the Hermaic Writings, which 
we at preſent omit, becauſe of 
the Objections which Caſaubon 
and others raiſe againſt them; 
tho their chief Prejudice is ea - 
ſily anſwer d. The Notions in 
'em, ſay they, are purely Pla- 
tonical, and therefore novel, 
and not genuine: but this 18 
by no means a, juſt Conſe- 

| quence ; 
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thagoras, as isnotoriouſly known, 
had moſt of their Reaſonings 
of this nature from the Egyp- 
tians: Nay, Plato borrows at 
ſecond-hand too, and had many 
of his from Pythagoras. But of 
this more hereafter. 

4. Pythagoras held a Trinity: 
The Monas, the Nous, and the 
pſyche. Plutarch tells us, that 
he call'd the Firſt Hypoſtaſis, 
T» ö, and Moves, and To 'Aya- 
9% And indeed if Pythagoras 
held the fame Doctrines with 
Orpheus, as 'tis evident for the 
moſt part he did, he muſt alſo 
own a Trinity. 

Parmenides alſo, if we may 


believe Plato concerning him, 


held and taught the ſame ; tho', 
as ſome of the others, not in 
the fame manner with the 
Chriſtians: afterwards : for the 
Heathens, we think, did gene- 
rally believe three ſubordinate U- 
nities; the & 70 Ta, w Tone, 
and u S Taz; One All, One 
Many, and One and Many. 

5. As for Plato, we ſuppoſe 
he'll be given us. For none 
can deny his 79 *, his Ne or 


Anwizpyoc, and toxn; or that 


he calls the firſt Hypoſtaſis the 
Father, the ſecond the Logos, 
Word, or Reaſon or Counſel, 
(as * before him) and aſ- 
ſerts him the Maker of the 
World. 133 
6. Plutarch, the moſt learned 
of the Pagan Authors, and beſt 
vers d in their Myſtic Theolo- 
gy, as well Egyptian as more 
modern, has ſeveral Paſſages 


which look the ſame way; as 


cannot but be obſerv'd by any 
who carefully read him: par- 
ticularly, we took notice of 
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quence; for both Plato and py- that which Dr. Cudworth men- 


tions, concerning Meſpeſius So- 
lenſis, who reviving from a 
long Extaſy, affirm d, that 
while he lay in that condition 
he ſaw three Gods, in the 
Form of a Triangle, pouring 
Streams into one another. 
And this Flutarch mentions, 
as not himſelf disbelieving it. 
And what follows of Orpheus 
his Soul, going ſo far as this 
Triangle, plainly refers to his 
Doctrine of the Trinity already 
mention'd. | 

7. Let any one read Julian 
the Apoſtate's Works, eſpeci- 
ally his Oration de mafre Deo- 
rum, and they'll find it not a 
Trinity expreſly, yet a Father 
and Son ; to which moſt of 'em 
add, after the Platoniſts and 
Pythagoreans, a third Principle, 
or Soul ofthe World: Tho' this 
antient Divine Tradition was 
miſerably deform'd with their 
Novel, Poetical, or Phyſiolo- 
gical Fables. For example, 
what they found in the antient 


Oracles, or Philoſophers, _ con- 


cerning the Father, or Foun- 
tain of all things, they nume- 
rically attribute to their Jupi- 
ter: What to the Son, to Her- 
cules, or to the Sun in the 
Firmament, which ſome of 
'em reckon'd the Body of the 
Demiurgus, or Maker of the 
World: What to the. Spirit, 
they to Pallas, or it may be to 
Iſis, or Cybele; which ſome- 


times they make the Mother 


of the Gods, ſometimes the 


Daughter of Jupiter, as they 


alſo made the Logos, or Evas, 
ſometimes the Firlt, ſometimes 
the Laſt of their Deities. Nor 
can we tell how to think, that 
ö forks 
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ſome ſtrange Paſſages which 
we read in Epiftetus and o- 
thers, concerning the Son of 
God, and which we doubt 
not others alſo have obſerv'd, 
were borrow'd from the Chriſ- 
tians, as has been' the Opinion 
of ſome Learned Men; becauſe 
tis hardly probable” the Philo- 
ſophers would be beholden for 
theſe things to thoſe whom 
they ſo much deſpiſe, and ſo 
mortally perſecuted and ha- 
ted: Whence it appears to us 
more probable, that they had 
'em from the antient Arcana of 
their own Writers. And we 
con'd prove ſome Footſteps of 
a Trinity alſo, and particplar- 
ly of God the Son, in ſeveral 
other Nations, who have had 
no converſe with the Learned 
World: But ſha'l only inſtance 
at preſent in the Inhabitants 
of Ceylon, who, as Knox tells 
us, in his Account of their 
Divinity, after the Supreme 
God, ſtil'd in their Language, 
oſſa-polla-maupt, the Original 
and Governour of all things, 
do believe a Second God, 
whom they call Bubdow, to 
whom the Salvation of Souls 
belongs. But we hope this 


will ſuffice, and we may reſt 


this part of the Argument 
here; till we ſee what we have 
advanc'd, fairly anſwer'd : and 
it we have, in our Anſwer to 
the ſecond Branch of the firſt 
Objection, prov'd more than 
we undertook, namely, that 
the Trinity it ſelf, as well as 


T Sabie © 


World, we hope none will be 
angry. with us,. for giving 0- 


ver-meaſure, and being better 
than our Word. | 
Queſt. Wherefore do Infants. 
that are borninthe ſeventh Month 
after their Conception commonl 
live, and thoſe that are born in 
the eighth Month commonly die? 
Anſw. There are ſome who 
attribute the reaſon hereof to 
the Order of the ſeven Pla- 
nets: and altho' we may not 
give a better reaſon to the ſa- 
tisfaction of another, yet we 
had rather attribute the reaſon 
hereof to the perfection of the 
Septenary Number; which by 
a certain, ſecret, and occult 
Virtue, accompliſhes all things. 


The Number of 7 is moſt per- 
fect, becauſe tis compos'd of 


2 firſt perfect Numbers, equal 
and odd, wiz. of 3 and 4: for 
the Number 2 is compos d of a 
repeated Unity; the which not 
being a Number, is not per- 
fect. As for its occult Virtue, 
we are of opinion that it ope- 
rates on all ſublunary things, 
becauſe that the Moon changes 
its ſhape from 7 to 7 days: and 
beſides, it is more manifeſt in 
Man, than 1n any other thing, 
For firſt of all, being born 7 
months after his Conception, 
he may live: and 7 Months af- 
ter his Birth, his Teeth begin 
to appear: In 7 Years, he be- 
gins to have the Uſe of Rea- 
ſon ; in twice 7 Years he be- 
gins to enter into the Age of 
Puberty, and to be capable of 
Generation : In thrice ſeven 


\ Years he enters into the Flows 


er of his Age: In four times 
ſeven Yeats he begins to en- 
ter into the Age of Virility, 
and intire Perfection of his na- 
tural Strength, Moreover, ory 
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J to 7 Years (obſerve it when 
you pleaſe) a Man does find 
ordinarily ſome Alteration or 
Change, either in his Mind or 
Body, or in his temporal Goods 
or Fortune, be it in Adverſity 
or Proſperity : and this Change 
is principally remarkable in his 
Complexion. And above all, 
the Cly macterical Year is much 
to be admir'd, which is the 


63d Year of the Age of Man, 


reckon'd to be either 7 times 
0 or 9 times 7; in which year 
e 


is commonly reduc'd to ſome 


extremity or danger of his 
Life: which the Emperor Au- 
guſtus well knowing, did rejoice 
extremely when he had paſs'd 
that Year. As then by- the 


Number of 7 and 9, multiply'd 


the one by the other, we are 
in danger of Death, ſo by 
the ſame Numbers we are hap- 
py to prolong our Life. But 
to conclude this Queſtion, the 
| Lawyers approving 
Lib.7.D.de in this the Doc- 
ſtatu homi- trine of the Phyſi- 
num. cians, have decreed 
| that Children are 
born in the ſeventh Month 
with perfection, and ought to 
be deem'd legitimate, if perad- 
venture the Father had been 
abſent. . 
Queſt. 
Corporeal Thing ? : 
Anſw. No, but an Accident 
only; nevertheleſs _ heavenly, 
excellent, and admirable, by 
means of which we ſee the Co- 
lours of all the viſible Bodies 
of the World, and being taken 


from us, we remain in Dark- 


neſs and Horror. That this 
Light then is not corporeal, it 
is evident, that it doth in an 


Whether Light be a 
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inftant ſcatter and extend it 
ſelf throughout all the Uni- 
verſe, if it be not hinder'd by 
Opacous and dark Bodies, by 
which hindrance cometh the 
ſhadow ; but corporeal things 
cannot be in this manner dife 
fus'd and ſpread in an inſtant, 
becauſe it could not be done 
but by Penetration of Dimen- 
ſions, which Nature abhorreth 
and cannot ſuffer. Or elſe it 
muſt be done by the. Ceſſion of 
other Bodies, which cannot be 
done inſtantly and ſuddenly. 
Queſt. What is the Cauſe of 
the Generation of Monſters ? 
Anſw. The Cauſes are ma- 
ny, viz. The Superabundancy 
or Inſufficiency of. the Matter, 
the Feebleneſs of the ſeminal 
Virtue, the Vice of the. Womb, 
the wandring Imagination of 
the Female in time of Concep- 
tion, the Conjunction of two 
Animals of divers Species, and 
the like. J e 

Queſt. How comes it to paſs, 
that we do love ſometime; thoſe 
whom we never ſaw ? 

Anſw. This comes to paſs but 
ſeldom, that we love thoſe 
whom by reputation we believe 
to have ſome Perfection of Ver- 
tue, Knowledge, or Beauty 
which makes us to eſteem 
them. And our Soul imagining 
this Perfection to be greater 
than it is, cannot but be taken- 
and ſyrprized, and cannot but 
love and honour; nay, com- 
monly much more than aſter we 
have ſeen the Subject: for rare 
and excellent Perſons are like 
Tapeſtries, which ſeem mote 
beautiful afar off than near. 

Queſt. Why do we commonly 
fart in piing* 
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” Anſw. Becauſe that while the 
Bladder is full, the great Gut 
is ſtretch'd, and in diſcharging 
the Bladder we hold in our 
Breath; inſomuch that after 
the Relaxation of the Bladder, 
in 2 as it doth empty 
it ſelf, the Inteſtines that are 
bound and full of Air and 
Winds, do alſo at the ſame 
time by the ſame means ſlacken 
and empty themſelves. 

Queſt. How is the Dew ingen- 
der ? f 

Anſw. It differs from Rain 


and Snow in this, viz. The 


matter of the Rain and the 
snow are the Attractions of 
many Days, into the middle Re- 
gion of Air; which is much 
more ample and vaſt than the 
inſeriour, in which the Dew is 
ingender 
attracted by the Celeſtial Bo- 
dies, in the ſpace of one night; 
the which for want of Heat 


cannot aſcend very high, but 


do fall again upon the Nap of 
Herbs and Leaves of Trees like 
unto little Pearls; and this is 
it which is call'd Dew: And 
this in the Seaſons. the moſt 
temperate of the Year; for 


when 'tis very hot there can be 


no Dew, becauſe that the Mat- 
ter being heated, it eaſily aſ- 
cends on high, or elſe it is eaſi- 


ly diſſipated by the Heat. And 


if the Weather chance to be 
cold, this Dew is congeal'd and 
condens'd, and from thence is 
made that which we call the 


. hoary Froſt. 


. Queſt. In 4 place not far from 
Swicka in Franconia (ſaith my 


Author) whore Ilay at that time, 


it happen d that a Child (which 


could ſcarcely zo or ſpeak) in wine 


d from a few Vapours 


ter-time loſt it ſelf in a Wood near 
unto Swicka, and was conſtrain d 
to remain in the Wood three Nights 
and two days ; in which time there 
fell a great Snow, inſomuch that 
the Child was cover d therewith : 
but every day there came a May, 
and brought it ſomething to eat and 
to drink, and went away again; 
the third day the Man came and 
brought Meat, and led the Child 
from the place where it lay into the 
Road-way, by which means it got 
home, and told the Parents plain 

what had happen d. I heard the 
Child ( ſaith my Author again) re- 
late it ſo ſignificantly _ plainly 
(which neither before, nor in three 


ears after that time, ſpake any 


word that might be well under- 
ſtood) as I my ſelf (ſaith my Au- 


thor ſtill) could have related the © 


ſame. Luther's Col. Men. fol. 
371. Tell your humble Servant 
now, Ipray Gentlemen, if you be- 
lieve this to be matter of Fact; if 
not, tell meſo : whether this Man, 


that brought the Child Meat and 


Drink, was an Angel, as Luther 
thinks, or what he was? | 
Anſw. For thoſe that will ad- 
mit the Teſtimony of Sacred 
Scripture, it will be eaſy, ſays 


Mr. Turner, in his late Hiſtory 


of Providence, to ſatisfy ſuch, 
that good Angels do exiſt, and 
are exercisd in the Affairs of 
this lower World; as in the 
Caſe of Hagar, Gen, 16. 7, &c. 
of Abraham, Gen 18. of Lot, Gen. 
19. of Facob, Gen. 31. of Moſes, 
Exod z. of Balaam, Gideon, Ma- 


noah, Elijah, &c. in the Old 


Teſtament; and in the Caſe 
of the Baptiſt's and our Sa- 
viour's Birth, in the New Teſ- 
tament. They appear'd to the 
two Maries, Zechariah, and the 

. Shep- 


kn. mn .es 
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Shepherds. As 10. 3. Corne- 
lius is ſaid to have ſeen a Vi- 
ſion evidently, viz. An Angel of 
God coming to bim, More may 
be obſerv'd by Men of Leiſure 
and Ingenuity, that will take 
the pains to examine their Con- 
cordance, and tutn over a few 
Leaves of the Bible. But for 
modern Inſtances of this na- 
ture (and well atteſted) we re- 
fer you to Mr. Turner's Hiſtory of 
Providence, p. 7. Chap. 2. treat- 
ing of the Appearance of good 
Angels. 

Queſt. Wherefore do we not ſee 
the Elementary Fire that is above 
the Air, as well as we can the Ma- 
terial Fire; Fre that ( according 
to Philoſophers) it 1s ten times 
more vaſt and ample than the Air, 
and yet we can ſee the Stars that 
are aboye the Elementary Fire ? 

Anſw, Tis becauſe the Ele- 
mentary Fire is much more 
ſimple and pure than the Air, 
and without any colour. If 
then we cannot ſee the Air, 
which we ſuck in and breathe 
out, and with which we are en- 
viron'd (altho' it be much more 
groſs and thick, in compariſon 
of the Elementary Fire) how 
can we then behold, or ſee the 
Elementary Fire it ſelf ? But 
the reaſon why we ſee our ma- 
terial Fire, is, becauſe it hath 
a colour, or is colour'd as with 
Yellow, becauſe of the mix- 
ture of terreſtrial Exhalations, 
which do proceed from the mat- 
ter of which it is nouriſh'd and 
entertain d: but the reaſon 
why we ſee the Stars that are 
above this Elementary Fire, is, 
becauſe they are much more 
luminous and glittering than 
the Fire. | 
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- Queſt, Wherefore do our Bodi®s 


grow more and more haſtily in our 
Infancy, and in the firſt Tears af- 
ter our Infancy, than they doin our 
Youth ? 2 
. Anſw, Becauſe Nature being 
remote from its Perfection, it 
makes the more haſte to attain 
it, and ſets all the forces of 
the natural Heat (which is then 
more fervent and boiling) to 
convert moſt of the Aliment 
towards the Growth and In- 
creaſe of the Body. .  _ 
Queſt. Wherefore is it, that 
having two Eyes, we ſee neverthe- 
leſs but one Kind, or Image of the 
Object? | Ae 
Anſw. Even ſo for having 
two Ears, no more than one 
and the fame Sound is heard; 
the Original of their Motion 
being the ſame, for theſe two 
Organs make but one Senſe : 
but yet provident Nature hath 
been pleas'd that one and the 
ſame Senſe ſhould have two In- 
ſtruments, to the end that if 
one ſhould be taken from us, 
the other might ſupply the de- 
fect thereof. | 
Queſt, Why do not Men ſtir and 
move their Ears as moſt other As 
nimals do? / | 
Anſw. Becauſe that other A- 
nimals have a great Flexibility 
and Volubility (if we may ſo 
word it) in the Muſcles of their 
Ears, by which they do in part 
expreſs their Deſires : but in. 
Men ſuch things would be un- 
ſerviceable and indecent, who 
are able to expreſs their Con- 
ceptions not only with their 
Tongues, but alſo in other 
Signs ; nay, even with their 


Faces, when they are unco- 


ver'd. And yet tis faid, that 


the 
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the Family of the Flacci in 
Rome, and we ourſelves in Glaſ- 
cony have ſeen two Men, who 
have ad that Movement in 
their Ears. SN 
Queſt. Can we hear under Wa- 
ter? a 
Anſw. Yes, very well, as thoſe 
that are accuſtom'd to dive do 
relate and affirm. And Fiſhes 
themſelves will flip away if a 
great noiſe be made on, or near 
the Water. Pliny relates, that 
there were Fiſhes (in the Ponds 
of the Emperor of Rome) that 
would come forth of the Wa- 
ter, being call'd by an accuſ 
tom'd Name. 2 
Queſt. How can we perceive the 
Number of the Heavens? 
Anſb. By two principal 
means: the one is by the E- 
clipſes, Defaults, or obſerving 
of the Stars; for ſince that 
certain Stars do eclipſe, and at 
certain times hide from us 
other Stars, 'tis a certain Ar- 
gument that they are found in 
our view. And thoſe that do 
eclipſe others, are in ſome 
lower Orb: for if they were 
not ſo, they could not hide the 
other from our Sight. The 
others Proof is drawn from the 
Diverſity and Difference of 
the Motions of the Heavens: 
For tho' every natural Body 
has 2 proper and peculiar 
Motion, yet divers Mo- 
tions are obſerv'd in the Hea- 
vens, and a greater Num- 
ber in the inferior Orbs than 
in the ſuperior. Tis there- 
fore without queſtion, that the 
Inferiors do receive this Di- 
verſity of Motions (beſides 


their natural) from the ſupe- . 


xior Orbs ; and therefore there 
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is a neceſſity that there be 2 
many Heavens, as there ate 
Diverſity of Motions, 

Queſt. How can we come to 
know that the Heavens are round? 

Anſw. We may know this 
from many Reaſons : The firſt 
is, that the Heavens incirclin 
and containing all the other Bo- 
dies of the Univerſe, ought to 
have the Figure the moſt ea. 
pable, which is the Round, 
Spherick, or Circular. The 
ſecond is, that the Heavens 
being the moſt moveable Bo- 
dies of the World, as we may 
perceive by their continua 
Motions; this Figure muſt al- 
ſo be attributed to them, 23 
the moſt proper for Motion, 
The third is, that if the Hea- 
vens were of any other Figure 
than Round, they would in- 
terfere and batter, or pierce 
and penetrate, in turning and 
rolling one into the other; 
or elſe there would remain a 
Vacuum, or Emptineſs in the 


. Angles, or Extremities of their 


Bodies, which are Abſurdities 
againſt Nature. The fourth 
is, that if they were of any o- 
ther Figure than Round, then 
in the ſame Day the Sun, the 
Moon, and the other Stars 
(the which being carry'd about 
by the Rapidity of the firſt 
Moveable, do in twenty four 
hours ſurround the Univerſe) 
would appear at certain hours 
greater, when their Approa- 
ches are nearer the Earth; 
which things never come to 
paſs, ſo that it muſt be con- 
cluded that the Heavens are 
round. | 
Queſt. Why do Phyſicians for: 
bid us to ſleep. on our Back? 
Fw Tos Axſu. 
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Anſw. Becauſe that lying in 
this manner, the. Reins are 
heated, and Flegm thicken'd, 
which ingenders the Stone. It 
heats alſo the Blood in the 
great Vein call'd Cava, and the 
Spirits that are in the great 
Artery; and doth alſo bind and 
ſtop up the Paſſages of the Ex- 
crements, from which (as Avi- 
cen faith) do proceed Apo- 

xies, Frenzies, and the Diſ- 
eaſe call'd the Night-Mare. 

Queſt. N herefore do Men ſneeze 
more ſtrongly, and oftner than any 
other Creatures? 
 Anſw. *Tis becauſe they eat 
commonly more than they 
ought, and of more ſorts of 


Meats; being not ſo well and 


readily able to digeſt them as 
other Creatures, great quanti- 
ty of Vapours do aſcend the 
Brain, which doth endeavour 
to diſcharge them by the means 
of ſneezing : which proceeds, 
as the Philoſopher faith, from 
the lancing of the Spirits, when 
the Moiſture doth endeavour, 


to get out ; or elſe by the Ex- 


pulſion of ſome raw and indi- 
geſted Humour. Moreover he 
faith, that Man has the Paſ- 
ſages of the Noſtrils more am- 
ple and open than any other 
reature, in proportion to his 
Body, wherein are contain'd 
more Wind and Spirits that do 
provoke ſneezing. To this 
may be, added, that Man hav- 
ing more Brains in proportion 
to his Body than others, ſo 
hath he alſo more Moiſture ; 
inſomuch that when he taketh 
Cold, great. quantity of Hu- 
mours fill thoſe Paſſages, which 
being thruſt out by the Spirits, 
there muſt needs be a pains- 


taking in this Conflict and 


Noiſe alſo. | 
Queſt Doth Sound proceed from 
the knocking of two Bodies one a- 
gainſt another, or from the Air. 
which is broken between both? 
Anſw. The knocking of two 


hard Bodies one againſt ano-— 


ther, 1s indeed the efficient 
Cauſe of Sound, but not the for- 


mal; for the formal Cauſe is the 


Colliſion, or beating of the Air 
between two hard Bodies. It 


would ſeem at firſt daſh (and - 


there is much appearance for 
it too) that Sound is in ſuch 
Bodies knocking againſt each o- 


ther, and ſounding 3; even as 


the Colour in the Body co- 
lour'd, and the Smell in the 
Body 1 and the Savour 
in the Body ſavouring; and not 
in the Air: nevertheleſs, it is 
not ſo in the Senſe of Hearing, 
as in thoſe other Senſes; for- 
aſmuch as the other Senſes 
have their Objects ſtay'd and 


permanent, but Sound is only 


in that moment that two Bodies 


beat the one againſt the other: 


For ſound is made, not in the 
beating of thoſe two Bodies a- 
lone, but by the Colliſion and 


breaking of the Air between 


them. As for example, Sound 
is not in the Bell that ſounds, 
but in the Air beaten and bro- 
ken between the Clapper and 
the Bel. | 


Queſt. Wherefore it it that two 


Lutes, or other like Infkruments, 


being mounted and accorded inthe 
ſame Tone; if you ſound and play 
on the one near to the other, even 
that which we do not touch will 


ſound alſo ? 
Anſu. Tis becauſe of the 


Sympathy and Conſtancy of the 


Inſtru: 
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* Inſtruments. The Strings of 
one of which being pinch'd, 
the Air which is affected with 
the Harmony doth affect and 
cauſe to ſound. the Strings of 
the' other- And for this ſame 
cauſe, if you pinch a String of 
the Lute, the other Strings 
that are accorded either in the 
Uniſon or Octave, will ſound 
alſo ; which may be prov'd by 
the putting of a little Straw or 
Piece of Paper upon that String 
which we touch d not. And that 
we may yet a little better phi- 
loſophize upon, this Subject, we 
may add, that we muſt obſerve 
a double Motion of the Strings 
of an Inſtrument; the one 1s, 
that which beateth the String 
before, when the String is 
pinch'd; the other is, that 
which beateth the Air behind, 
when it retires after that it is 
pinch'd; for the Warings of 
the Air, mov'd by the String 
pinch'd, meeting another String 
wound up to the Uniſon or Oc- 
tave, they do ſhake it and make 
it ſound; but meeting of other 
Strings wound up to another 
Tone, and out of the Uniſon 
or Octave, they do not find a 
like Diſpoſition of Motion, be- 
cauſe of the Diſſonancy and 
Diſproportion of the Tone; ſo 
that they will not move, or 
ſound at all. 
Queſt. Whether do Stones grow 
in the Intrails of the Earth ? 
Anſw. To take the word grow 
properly for a Motion in Quan- 
tity (as the Philoſophers ſpeak) 
viz. by the Nutiiture receiv 
into all the. Parts of a living 
Body, by the means of the 
Organs and Paſſages of it, by 


which the Soul may exerciſe its 
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Functions, Stones cannot be 
ſaid to grow : But if you take 
the word grow for to augment 

there is no doubt but they and 
all ſorts of Minerals do grow; 

but tis by the Acceffion of 2 
proximate well-diſpos'd matter. 
Queſt. Why is it that in little 

Children the Gravel or Stone 
(which the Latins call Calculus). 
is ingender d in the Bladder ; and 
in aged Men moſt commonly in the 
Reins? 

Anſw. Tis becauſe Infants 
have the Paſſages of the Reins 
very ſtrait and narrow, inſo- 
much that the Urine doth force, 
and ſerves as a Vehicle for the 
Gravel, (which is the Matter 


of the Stone) and carrieth it 


down towards the Bladder. But 
in more aged Men thoſe Paſ- 
ſages are more ample and 
large, and. there is a freer Paſ. 
ſage for the Urine, thro which 
it may run without removing 
downwards the Gravel which 
doth hold and ſtick in thoſe 
parts. Nevertheleſs, when 
there is ſo much Gravel there, 
which doth in a manner ſtop 


up thoſe Paſſages, it will as well 


be carry'd. downwards in the 
Bladder, -in Men as in Chil- 
dren: For this Gravel is made 
of too much heated Humour, 


exc. that are reduc'd into Pou- 


der in the Reins. 

Queſt, Why can we not endure 
1 ſo long, or ſo well as Hun- 
ger | 
Anſw. Becauſe Hunger is but 
a {imple Appetite of Meat, but 


d Thirſt is a double Appetite, 


viz. of Meat and Refreſh- 
ment; ſo that two Defects are 
more uneaſily to be' ſupported 
than one. And therefore alſo, 

we 


oF ws re 
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we receive much more pleaſure 
in drinking when we thirſt, than 
in eating when we hunger ; and 
2s the Pleaſure is greater in 
the enjoyment, ſo is the Dif- 
pleaſure and Incommodity in 
the want thereof, Moreover, 
Drink ſuddenly runs and pe- 
1 netrates the Body 
Macrob. I. and all the Parts 
7. 12. thereof (as Macro 

bius faith) but Meat 
doth inſinuate by little and 
little, and after many Concoc- 
tions it changes. 

Queſt. Why is it that the Sun 
can eaſily enlighten with its Rays 
the deepeſt Waters, and yet cannot 
penetrate the Clouds, which diſ- 


| ſolve into nothing but Water? 


Anſw. Tis becauſe there are 
many earthy Exhalations and 
ſmoaky Vapours inclos'd and 
taken up into the Clouds, which 
do make it ſo obſcure and dark, 
that the Sun cannot entirely pe- 
netrate to give it Light: And 
that the Waters, on the con- 
trary, that are of themſelves 
clear and neat, are more ſuſ- 
ceptible of the Light and 
Brightneſs of the Sun. 

Queſt. How comes it to paſs, 


that in Summer the Water that 


falls from the Clouds thickens and 
contracts it ſelf into Hail, and in 
the Winter time into Snow; ſince 
the Property of Cold is rather to 
2 and that of Heat to diſ- 
olus? 6 
# Anſw, This proceeds from the 
Antiperiſta ſis, contrary Reſiſtan- 
cy, and contrary Diſpoſition of 


the Cold and Heat: forthe Heat 


poſſeſſing in Summer the infe- 
riour part of the Air, the Cold 
giving place, retires from it to 
the middle Region of the Air; 
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inſomuch that it freezes —_ 


contracts into Hail the Water 


that drops from the Clouds: 


But on the contrary, this mid · 
dle Region of the Air is in 


Winter more hot than in Sum- 


mer, and the inferiour · Region 
extremely cold, tho' the Clouds 
be frozen and made icy. Ne- 
vertheleſs, altho' it ſometimes 
falls down in white flocks, 


(which we call Snow) and even 


tho' it ſhould intirely be melted 
into Water by the Heat of the 


middle Region, yet the Cold 


of the lower Region will again 


condenſe and congeal it into 


Snow. A 

Queſt. Why do: we breah with 
more eaſe a Staff on our knees, ta- 
king and bowing it by the ends 
thereof, rather than by taking and 


bowing any other part of the Staff 
nearer the Knees : likewiſe if a staff 


be on the Ground, and putting the 
foot thereon, we may breakit more 
eaſily, taking and bowing it by the 
end the furtheſt from the Foot, ra- 
ther than by taking it by any other 
part nearer the Foot? l 


Anſw, To reſolve this Quef- 


tion, 'tis a concluded Maxim 
in the Mathematicks (which 
ſhall be ſpoken of more at large 
in divers Examples on the Queſ- 
tion concerning Weight) that 
the Parts of a Body the moſt 
remote from their Center (that 
is to ſay, from their Reſt) are 
more feeble and flexible; and 
thoſe parts which are nearer, 
are much ſtronger, to reſiſt 
our Endeavours in breaking 


them. So then in the two 


Queſtions propos'd, the Center 
is either the Knee or the Foot; 
inſomuch that the Parts of the 
Staff the moſt remote from the 

Center, 
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Center, are the moſt feeble 
and flexible. And the parts 
of the Staff more near, are 
the more ſtrong, and which do 


reſiſt more to the endeavour 


of him that would bow, or 
break it. By reafon of which, 
we cannot ſo eafily break a 
ſmall Staff, or Rule; being ve- 
ry ſhort, as a longer Staff or 
Rule that is mofe thick, or big. 
For being ſhort, all parts are 
near the Center (that 1s to 
fay, the Hands that hold it) 
and being long, the farther 
remote will the parts be from 
their Center. From hence we 
may alſo learn, why thoſe 
parts that we hold in. our 
Hands break not, but thoſe do 
that are between our Hands, 
Which are not held. 6 
. Queſt, How comes it to, paſs, 
that the Fiſh call 4 the Cramp 
Fiſh, doth benum the Arm of the 
Fiſher without touching it, that he 
cannot helb himſelf, and ſeems to 
him inſenhible ? | 
Anſw. 'Tis becauſe this Fiſh 
ſends forth ſome Humour, or 
Vapour which has a natural 
Virtue to benum 0 Pliny faith 
in few words, that by the O- 
dour, and certain Wind, or 
Vapour of his Body, it doth 
after this manner affect the 
Members of Men. 
Queſt. Why is it, that we be- 
come ſooner bald in the forepart 
than in the hinder fart of the 


Head? | 


Anſw. Becauſe the forepart 
is more ſoft and thin, and di- 
vided as it were by many 
. . Clefts, as it may be ſeen in 

the Sculls of the dead; but the 
hinder part on the contrary. is 
contracted and very hard, by 
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reaſon of which the Humidi. 


ty, which is the Nutriture of 
cal b 
eaſily by the forepart of the 
_ the Hair there Po 
ed and fall away more eaſily 
than behind. 
F Queſt. L are Beaſts, and 
ot Men, able to go from the 
Birth? Fan 
Anſw. Tis becauſe Beaſts (a; 
* Alexander Aphrodi- | 
tus faith) have the Ales, 
natural Heat from 450. l. 2. 
their Birth equally prob. 110. 
diffus d through all Fo 
the parts of the Body, and 
Men have it not ſo ; but have 
It principally in the Head, by 
means whereof their Members 
are not ftrong 
ſuſtain them, till the natural 
Heat doth ſpread, and alſo 
extend it ſelf to the lower 
parts of the Body? Neverthe. 
leſs, we incline to ſay rather, 
that tis, becauſe Men have 


their Legs more fleſhy, and by 


conſequence more tender and 
ſoft ; but other Animals have 
them more firm and ſtiff, with 
little or no Fleſh, but almoſt 
all nervous and bony. And 
this is the Cauſe that the Phi- 
loſopher doth conclude, that 
Men are oftner born lame and 
crippled than other Animals. 
Queſt, Wherefore is the Laur 
ſeldom touch'd with Lightning? 
Anſu. It may be often 
touch'd indeed, but it appears 


not, becauſe it leaves no ſigns 


thereof, but only in ſuch hard 
Bodies as make reſiſtance to it, 


and. paſſes through ſuch things 


as are ſupple and pliant with- 
out offending it. For Light 


ning is compos'd of a Spirit, ot 
FP 2 Ex- 


breathing forth more 


enough to 
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Months, 


Exhalation very fine and te- 
nuious. And Laurel is a thing 
very airy, and as it were ſpon- 


= which reſiſting not the 


ightning, is not offended by 
it: No more or leſs, than 
we ſee by Experience, that 
Lightning ſometimes breaks 
the Bones in the Body, and 
the Fleſh appears not outward- 
ly in any manner to be hurt, 
and ſo the Sword in the 
Scabbard ; and many other 
ſtrange effects are produc'd by 


Queſt. Why did Men live longer 


in the Beginning of the World, than 
ſince; and do ever ſince decline : 
Whether it be in the Greatneſs of 
the Body and Strength, or in Diu- 
turnity and Length of Life ? 
Anſw. *Tis a Folly to fay, as 
ſome have eſteem' d, that in 
the Beginning of the World, 
the Years were ſhorter than 
ſince. For the Chaldeans, E- 
gyptians, Hebrews, Perſians, 
Medes, Greeks, Romans, and 0- 
ther well govern'd Nations, 
did meaſure their Years by 
the Courſe of the Sun: And 
ſuch Nations who divided the 
Year into leſs than Twelve 
did frame alſo the 
Months of more Days than 
we; inſomuch, that all came 
to the ſame Computation. ' O- 
thers would fay, that before 
the Deluge Men did not eat 
the Fleſh of Animals, but only 
were nouriſn'd by Fruits of the 


Earth, which were very ſavo- 


ry, (the general Inundation 
not having yet carry'd away 
the Fat of the Earth) and that 
this Frugality and Continence 
did prolong their Days. This 


in our Opinion might help 
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That for the 
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much: But the true cauſe is, 
Sins of Men 
God hath ſhorten'd their Life, 
when he did ordain that for 
the future it ſhould be but of 
120 Years, altho' ſome do in- 
terpret theſe 120 Years to be 
only from the time that Gad 
ſpake it untill the Deluge. 
But if yet there be requir'd 2 
natural Reaſon, we may fay, 
that it was expedient that in 
the Beginning of the World, 
Men ſhould live a longer 
Time, to the end that they 
might beget many Children to 
people the Earth ; but that 
ſince, the Earth being well peo- 
pled, it was not neceſſary that 


they ſhould live ſo long on it: 


Otherwiſe, all Nations would 
be over-glutted with the Af- 
fluence of Men, which would 
be an Occaſion of more Not- 
ſes, Wars, Diſſentions, and of 
all Confuſions. 
this, thoſe who ought to con- 
fider frequently their latter 
End, and the State of future 
things, will learn, that the De- 
cline and Decay of the Gran- 
deur and Force of the Body, 
and Life it ſelf, the Tempera- 
ment of the Seaſons, and Bar- 
renneſs of the Earth, is unto 
us an aſſurd Teſtimony that 
the World grows old, as the 
Pſalmiſt ſpeaks, and that ſud- 
dently its End approaches, 
And now, Chriſtian Querift, 
Since we are ſpeaking of Life, re- 
member thy Death, and be mind- 
ful of a more long and happy Life, 
in "which thou ſhalt know 1he 
Cauſes of things natural and ſu- 
pernatural. n 
Queſt. Wherefore do ſuch as are 
made afraid look pale and wan? 
Anſu 


But after alt 
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- Anſw. Becauſe Nature with- contracted and (ſhut at Night? 


draws the Blood from the ex- + Anſw. Tis becauſe that the b 
terior to the more noble and Nature of Heat is to dilate F 
inward Parts of the Body; e- and open, and the Nature of F 
ven as ſuch, who have loſt the Cold to contract and ſhut; ſo it 
; Power and Command of the that the Sun by its Heat makes it 
Field, or Campaign, retreat to them to open and flouriſh, re 
their Garriſons and Caſtles, the And the Sun being ſet, they * 
beſt fenc'd and fortify'd: For are contracted and ſhut, hy 
*tis the Blood that cauſes that the Cold of the following d 
| Vermeile and bluſhing Colour Night. | 8 
| in the Face, which being with= Queſt. Why is Blood alone of all h 
| drawn, Paleneſs enſues.  Humours red? a {c 
| Queſt. Why do we ſweat in Anſw. Becauſe it has its Co- a 
the Face (more than any other lour from the Liver, that makes P 
part of the Body) altho it be kept it ſo. . F 
uncover d? Quꝛeſt. Why does Man alone, of tl 
Anſw. Becauſe, it is more all other Animals, bleed at the * 
moiſt, as its Hairyneſs demon- Noſe, being neither hurt nor bea- 5 
ſtrates; and that the Brain, ten? 6 | it 
which is very moiſt, being in- Anſw. Becauſe he has more p 
clos'd within the Head, # dif- Brains than any other Crea- p 
charges it, ſelf on all fides, by ture, according to the pro- tt 
divers Paſſages. Add to this, portion of his Body, by means i 
that 'tis the Nature of Humi- whereof more Moiſture pro- Ic 
dity to deſcend; it is there ceeds; inſomuch that the u 
more evident and apparent, Veins are forc'd (being fill'd fi 
than in the lower parts of the with ſo much Excrements it 
Body. ' © | which do mingle with the it 
Queſt. Why is it, that grafted Blood) to _ diſcharge that 2 
Trees bear better Fruit than ſavage which is moſf ſubtile by the It 
ones; and thoſe that are twice, Noſtrils, near to which the c 
are better than ſuch who have Veins are confin'd to the | 
been but once grafted? . Brain. For as Arifotle ſays, f 

Anſw, Becauſe Nature per that Blood which is avoided by 
ceiving ſome Detect, endea- the Noſtrils, being corrupted f 
vours to repair it by a better by the mixture ôf other Ex- 0 
and more ample Nouriſhment: crements, renders it felf more I 
So that the Tree being incis'd, ſubtile than if it were intire. ; 
or cut for to be grafted, it And as it is more ſubtile and = 
ſends as much Aliment as is attenuated, it runs out there- ; 
neceſſary, and of the beſt, to fore more eaſily, being thruſt t 
the part incis'd ; by which it by that which is more groſs j 
is ſo much the more fortify'd and thick. The true Cauſe | 
md fitted to produce better then is, that the more ſoft and ; 
Fruits. . ſupple Bodies being preſs'd and 
Queſt. Why do Flowers flouriſh thruſt back, by ſuch Bodies as 
and open in the Morning, andare ate more hard and firm, my 

. ; 0 
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die yield not at their Level, 
but in raiſing and lifting up. 


For example; If with our 
Foot we ſtrike a Heap of Mud, 
it will riſe up and accumulate 
it ſelf + on high, rather than 
recoil, But you'll ſay, this 
proceeds from its Humidities: 
n anſwer to which (we ſay) 
do as much unto a Heap of 
Sand, and tlie ſame thing will 
happen : So then Water de- 
ſcending from its Source from 
a high and eminent Place, the 


- Flux of the hindmoft Water 


doth inceſſantly thruſt forward 
that part which is before; 
which is the cauſe that finding 
Reſiſtance and Hindrance in 
its Courſe, ahd that which is 
pretended being not able to 
penetrate, ot make the Bodies 


that it meets to yield unto it, 


it is forc'd by that which fol- 
lows it to raiſe and mount, 
unleſs there be ſofrie means left 


for it to expand and extend 
it ſelf. Foraſniuch, as it be- 


ing a liquid Body, Extenſion 
and Diffuſion are natural unto 
it: and its Deſcent alſo be- 
cauſe of its Heavineſs, and its 
Aſcent becauſe of its Violence, 

ing contrary unto it; it 
mag and diffuſes it ſelf at 
arge, and ſooner and more 
eaſilly deſcends, than it ſur- 
mounts the Hindrances that 


| it meets withal in its Courlg. 


But ſuppoſe, that Water be 
inclos d (as in Pipes of Lead) 
that it cannot diffuſe it ſelf; 
nevertheleſs, we ought not to 
limit its Aſcent to the height 
of, the place of its Source: 
But this depends on the Force, 
Impulfion, and Weight of the 
Body chat thruſts from behind, 


7 
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before. For if the Impulſion, 
and Weight of a Body prefs'd 
from behind, is more feeble 
than the Reſiſtance of a Body 
which is before, the Water 
will not mount ſo high, as if 
the. Impulſion and Weight ct 
the Body, preſſing from be- 
hind, did ſurmount, and (if we 
may ſo ſay) force that which 
reſiſts from before. This may 
be obſery'd by Experience in 
the Pipes of Fountains, in 
which they make the Water 
'to riſe as high as they pleaſe 
by the Artifice of Weights. 
But enough of this. We 
have been a little the longer 
on this Queſtion, that we 
might deſtroy the popular 
Error propos'd in it, and by 
the, way to eſtabliſh the true 
N 3 LF 5 
ueſt. How comes it to paſs; 
that cafling from on high 2 4 
perpendicular Line, and right Line) 
a Beam, or other piece of Wood 
equally thick, into the Water, the 
lower-end thereof that firſt enters 
the Wo ater, will ſooner come up a- 
gain "upon the Water, before the 
igher-end ſhall come to the bot« 
tom? : E . 
Anſw. Tis certain, that 
Wood is a Body which con- 
tains inclos'd in it much Air: 
The Nature of which is, to 
be above the Water, by res- 
ſoh whereof being ,thruſt by 
Violence under the Water, it 
ariſes above it by its Nature, 
in leſs time than the Violence 
(which is accidental to it) 
has made it to ſink. 
Queſt. Wherefore is it, that 4 
piece of Wood thrown from high to 
low into the Water, together with 
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a pitce of Lead, Stone, or any o- 
ther hard and ſolid Body of the 
{ame weight, both deſcending and 
Falling at the ſame time on the 


Water, and yet the Lead, or a' 


Stone will ſink, andthe Wood will 
ſwim ? : | 
Anſw. Tho' Wood will not 
remain ſunk in, the Water, but 
ſwim on the Top thereof, be- 
cauſe it is Aerial, and the 
place of. Air is above the Wa- 
ter; the others will fink, be- 
cauſe they are Terreſtrial and 
Aquatick : but in the Air 
the Wocd will deſcend as ſwift 
as either, becauſe the Air, as 
all other Elements, except 
Fire, do weigh in their natu- 
„ . ; 
Quelt. Why does a Bladder full 
of Wind, thruſt by force under the 
Water, aſcend ſuddenly again on 
the rop thereof? 2 
 Anſw. Becauſe the Air, or 
Wind wherewith it is fill d, re- 
turns to its natural Place, 
which is above the Water. 
Queſt. Why does a Dog excel 
all other Creatures in ſmelling? 
Anſw, Tis becauſe in pro- 
portion to his Body, he has 
the Nerve of that Senſe more 
large than any other Animal; 
but Man, on the contrary, 
has it very little, by reaſon 
whereof he cannot ſmell fo 
well. | . 
Queſt. Why does a Dog alone, 
of all other Animals, remain at- 
tach d to the Bitch after Copu- 
lation, being net eaſily to be ſe- 
Wr ..4- 
Anſw. Alexander Aphroditius 
faith, Prob. 75. it is becauſe 
the Bitch has the Paſſages of 
Nature very . ſtrait ; and the 


Yard of the Dog dwelling 


within by the Ebullition of the 


Spirits, it is difficult after Co- 


pulation to withdraw it. 
Queſt. How come, it, that 


they who ſleep projoundly,(as mo 
Para, ) are frm nt 


with Dreams, or if they have 


Dreams they ſeldom remember 
'em? | 


Anſw. The Reaſon in ohe 


word is, that their Senſes are 
altogether benum'd. 1 
Queſt. Wherefore are not the 
Dreams made before we Wake 
in the Morning, ſo irregular, az 
thoſe we have in our firſt Sleep? 
Anſw. Becauſe the Brain in 
the Morning is not ſo loaden 


'with the Fumes of the Sup- 


per's Digeſtion, | 

Queſt. Wherefore is it, that 
if we preſently fall. aſleep after 
feals,, we dream not ſuddenly 
after Sleep has ſeix d us * | 
- Anſw; Becauſe the too great 
quantity of Fumes and Va- 
pours, * which then aſcend from 


'the Stomach to the Brain, 


binders the ' Images of things 
being repreſented to our inte- 
rior Senſes. | 
Queſt. Wherefore do theſe things 
we dream of, ſeem to us much more 
great than naturally they are? 
'  Anſw. Becauſe the Senſes 
being lull'd afleep, being not 
able nicely to judge of the Ob- 


jects, have recourſe to thoſe 


things that are more groß, 


and more ſenſible of the ſame | 


kind. And ſo a Man will ſeem 
a Giant; a thing indifferently 
hot will ſeem to burn; à little 
ſweet Flegm falling down the 


Throat, will ſeem Sugar; 2 


ſmall Noiſe in the Eats 
ſeem to be Cannons. 


. Que 
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.'geſt not their Drink. 
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Queſt. Wherefore are our 
Dreams in Autumn, more turbu - 
lent and confus'd, than thoſe we 
have in other Sea — of the Trar? 

Anſw. Tis becauſe of the 
eating of Fruits which are full 
of Humidity, which boiling 


in the Stomach, do ſend great 


uantity of Fumes to the 

ead; which mingling with 
the Spirits, do produce ſtrange 
and confus'd Illufions. 

Queſt. Why are not Fiſhes 
ſubject to many Maladies, as 
Terreſtrial Creatures are? | 

Anſw. Tis becauſe they are 
in an Element more pure than 
the Earth: For the Earth is 
much more compos'd of mix'd 


Bodies than the Water. 


Queſt. Why cannot thoſe who 
are ſick of a Dnopſy, altho' full of 
Waters and Humour quench their 
Thirſt by drinking? 

Anſw. Tis becauſe mw di- 

even 
when they are feveriſh) it 


becomes hot, fait, and mordi- ' 
ſome have done, to the Provi- 


cant, which makes 'em to have 
an unextinguiſhable Thirſt. 
And tho' their Belly be full of 


Water and Humidity, which 


finds no vent, for want of 
other Diftribution, the other 
parts of the Body become dry, 
and from this Drought pro- 
ceeds their extreme Thirſt. 
Queſt. Wherefore do the Bodies 
of drown'd Perſons return again 
upon the Water, ſome Days after; 
and particularly, as ſome have ob- 
ſerv d, on the Ninth Day? 
Anſw. Some ſay, that Nine 


you after the Body is drown'd . 
an 


ſunk under Water, the 
Gall breaks, and the bitter Li- 
quor thereof contain'd there- 


10, being evacuated, the Bo- 
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dy riſes upon the Water. O- 
thers hold that the Gall. breaks 
not, but that all the Parts of 
the Body being made rare.and 
thin by the Wetneſs of the 
Water, and the groſs Hu- 
mours - evacuated, , it becomes 


ſupple, and ſwims on the 


Vater ſome days after tis 
drown'd. But it ſeems to be 
rather, „ from the Cauſe of 
Winds engender'd in the Films, 
or Membranes, which cover 
the Inteſtines of the Belly, 
(call'd by the Phyſicians, Omen. 
tum and Peritoneum) as the ex- 


ceſſive ſwelling of their Bellies 


does demonſtrate; for all Cor- 
ruption is gender'd of Heat, 
and Heat diſſolving Humidity, 
Winds are engender d: Which 
reaſon is ſubtilly related by 
Cordan. * | 

Queſt. Wherefore is it, that 
the drown'd Bodies of Men ſwim 
vn their Backs, and thoſe of Wo- 
men on their Bellies? ot 

Anſw. To attribute this, as 


dence of Nature, willing to 
cover the modeſt Parts of one 
Sex more than the other, 
ſeems to be a modeſt, but a 
light Reaſon : and therefore it 


may better be ſaid, that the 


Cauſe is from the difference 
of the Parts of the one from 
the other. For Women brave 


the Veſſels of the Body, be- 
fore; more ample, large, and 


capacious than Men have, as 
the natural Parts and Paſſages 
for the Urine⸗ Which ,is the 


Reaſon they are leſs ſubject 


to the Stone, Cc. Beſides, 
that their Breaſts being ſpon- 


geous, become ſeaſon d with 
much Water ; - which do preſs _. 


Q 2 down 


Heaven, 
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downward, and aggravate the 
lower parts of their Bodies : it 


being certain, that the moſt 


heavy parts tend downwards. 
On the contrary, Men have 
their Shoulders more great 
and Jarge than Women, and 
the Bones *and Connection of 
the Vert. more firm, by rea- 
ſon of which thoſe Parts tend 
downward. Beſides, they have 
the Organs, and Paſſqze of the 
Voice, and the Breathing more 


large (as it may appear by the 


Deepneſs and Strerfgth of their 
Voice) which being fill'd with 
Air, it lifts up the fore - pait of 
their Bodies, their Face towards 
and their Back to- 
wards the Water. | 


Queſt. Wherefore do Drunkards. 
ſeem ſometimes to ſee doubly the 


ſame object? 3p 
Anſw, Tis becauſe that Hu- 
midity doth diverſly affect the 
Muſcles of the Eyes, inſomuch 
that one is more clos'd than 
the other; or elſe, according 
to the Philoſopher, the reaſon 
is, that it ſeems to thoſe who 


-are drunk, that all things turn 


round, becauſe their Brain is 
troubled : by reaſon of which 
for one only Object, they think 
they ſee two or more. For tis 
certain, 
round with quickneſs does not 
ſeem one, but many; becauſe 
it returns ſuddenly, and repre- 
ſents it ſelf often to our ſight. 
Queit. Why is it, that thoſe who 
have drank a great quantity o 
Vine,are afterwards very thirſty 
Anſw. Becauſe Wine taken 


immoderately over heats the 


Body, by which adventitious 
and ſtrange Heat it makes it 
deſire moiſt and cold things, 


that a Body turn'd 


ſuch as Drink. | 

Queſt. Wherefore are ſuch, why 
are too much charg'd with Wine 
and Meat, indiſpos'd in Venus, 
Combat), | 

Anſw. Tis becauſe their Di- 
geſtion and Concoction is tar. 
dily, and not eaſily made; by 
which means they are furniſh'd 
with little Seed: and that which 
was in the Body before, is not 
ſo apt to move, becauſe the 
Body is bound, and conſtipated 
by the too much repletion of 
Meat and Drink, and the ns. 
tural Heat ſo much imploy'd in 
the Concoction thereof. 

Queſt. Wherefore are Labourers 
ſooner drunk, than thoſe that live 


4 ſedentary and lazy Life? 


 Anſw. Becauſe Labourers are 
ordinarily dry and thirſty, La- 
bour and Exerèiſe drying up 


their Humours ; but thoſe that 


are ſedentary and lazy, their 
Bodies being more humid, do 
thirſt leſs: and altko' they 
ſhould make ſome exceſs in 
drinking, their Bodies would 
not ſo eaſily be. ſoak'd and im- 
bu'd as if they were dry; ſo 
that they diſcharge more by 
Urine, and are leſs drunk. 
Queſt: Wherefore do Drunkard: 
weep eaſily ? | 
Anſw. Becauſe they have their 
Head full of Fumes and Va- 
pours, which contracted toge- 
ther, do diſcharge themſelves 
by running out at the Eyes, on 
the leaft occaſion or trouble, 
real or imaginary. + 
Queſt. Why have Drunkhards 
ordinarily their Eye- lid: very red? 
Anſw. Becauſe the Fumes of 
the Wine, which aſcend from 
the Stomach to the Head, par- 


taking of the natural Heat of 
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the Urine, do affe& the Eyes 
and Eye-lids alſo, by ſome boil- 
ing Humour and Fluxian ; the 
Eyes being Parts very delicate, 
and more eaſy to be affected. 

guy N is it. that 
thoſe who are drunk with Wine 
mix d with Water, have more Cru- 
dities of Stomach, and find them- 
ſelves more loaden, than thoſe who 
drink pure Wine only? | 
Anſw. Becauſe pure Wine is 
more hot, and contributes more 
to its own perfect Digeſtion, 
than when mix'd with Water. 

Queſt. Wherefore are thoſe who 
are tippled only, or alittle drunk, 
more fooliſh and toyiſh than thoſe 
who are very drunk? 


Anſw. Becauſe they have on- 


- Iy] the Judgment lightly ſtirr'd 


and troubled, but the others 
have the Senſes totally de- 
prav'd, and can neither judge ill 
or well. 

Queſt. Why do thoſe who are 
drunh, ſtammer and flutter in 


ſpeaking ? 


Anfw. Becauſe the | Tongue 
being by nature ſpongeous, is 


eafily imbu'd with too much 
Humidity, by the exceſs of 


drinking, and becomes heavy, 


and as it were flat; inſomuch 


that it cannot diſtinctly pro- 


nounce and expreſs the Con- 
ceptions of the Mind, with a 
Voice neatly articulate: be- 
ſides that the trouble of the 
Mind, made ſo by the Wine, 
is 2 co-operating Cauſe. 

Queſt. Why are the great and 
famous Drinkers leſs robuſt and 
firong than ſober Perſons? | 

Anſw, Becauſe by moiſtening 
and wetting themſelves ſo much 
they become more ſoft and ef- 
teminate; beſides, the Heat of 


miniſtration of the 
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the Wine, which is not natu» 
ral, doth ſtifle in them, or at 


leaſt infeeble, the natural Heat. 


Queſt. Why are thoſe who are 


| born Deaf, alſo Dumb? 


Anſw. Some Haw a certain 
Connection and Conjunction of 
the Nerves, that do ſpread 
themſelves to the Ears and to 


the Tongue; the which being 


indiſpos'd from the beginning 
'twill neceffarily follow, that 
both thoſe two Faculties will 
be equally affected. And yet 
jt may be nevertheleſs confeſs d 
and granted, that ſome Mala- 
dies may cauſe Deafneſs with- 
out Dumbneſs; or on the con- 
trary, there may be a Dumb- 
neſs without Deafneſs, becauſe 
that one Branch of the Nerves 
may be offended, and not the 
other: and without more ado, 
we may conclude that he that 
is born deaf, having never 
heard any to ſpeak, could never 
learn to do it, altho' tis true, 
they are able to- make ſome in- 
articulate Noiſe. 
Queſt. Reading the Earl of An- 
gleſey's Memoirs, in p. 67. I find 
theſe Expreſſions. viz. 1.know we 
ſhould not preſume to limit the 
moſt Holy God, as to what In- 
ſtruments he ſhall or ſhall not 
uſe in the Melioration of 
Church or State: But the French 
King is one I never think of with- 
out Horrour; nor do I entertain 


.any Idea of God's making any 


right Lines in the World by ſo 
crooked an Inftrument. If Da. 
vid muſt not be allow'd by the 
Courſe of Providence to build 
the Temple, becauſe his Ad- 
Govern- 


ment had been ſo much dyed in 


Blood; what good to Religion 


23 can· 
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can we preſage from ſuch a 
Monarch as has made all Chri/- 
tendom almoſt one great Acelda- 
ma? The great God will, 1 
believe, take his time to make 
this Monarch ſhare in the uſual 
Fate of Perſecutors, how proſ- 

ous ſoever: he may be art 
preſent, according to what is 
commonly obſery'd -out of the 
Heathen Moraliſt, That the Di- 
wine Wheels are grinding, and will 
grind to Powder, tho they are ſlow 
in Motion. Gentlemen, Tour 
Sentiments are deſir d upon this 


Book, and particularly upon theſe 


Expreſſions of his Lordſhip? 


Anſw. My Lord Angleſey was 


too great a Stateſman not to be 
generally known; and his Ob- 
ſervations for ſo long and ac- 


tive a Life, and in ſuch an high - 


and publick Sphere, muſt needs 


be anſwerable : ſo that all the 


Ingenious and Learned, parti- 
cularly thoſe of the nobler and 

liter ſort, may with great 

rofit and - Delight familiarly 
converſe with ſo great a Man, 
in his ſelected written Thoughts, 
ſome of which look a little 
prophetical, and afford us ve- 
ry uncommon. Notes upon the 
Reformation. His great Pie- 


ty, Learning. and ſingular Mo» 


deration, ſufficiently recom- 
mend him to all Parties; and 


the Publiſher of theſe Memoirs, 


who alſo js a Perſon of great 
Learning and Worth, has by 


affixing his Name to them ſe-- 


curd all ObjeRions as to their 
being true and genuine; tho' 
there's no Perſon that reads 
one Page, and has had a juft 


Character of his Lordſhip's Ge- 


nius, but might be aſſur d that 
theſe Memoirs are too peculiar 
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to him to be any one's elſe, Aj - 


for our Opinion of the aboye- 
cited Pafſage, we pretend not 
to comment upon it better than 
he does. himſelf, the Series of 
his whole Diſcourſe giving the 
beſt Idea of this and other par 
ticular Paſſages. ky 
Queſt, Ie has been my Fortune 
to fall in love with a young Gentle 
woman, and ſoon after it ſo hap- 


pen d we have been a fortnight in 


one Houſe together in the County, 
by which I have had frequent Op- 
portunities of making my Addreſſes 
#0 her; and after a ſhort time found 
her by all her Actions to have the 


like Faſſion for me, altho in word 


the quite contrary, When I come 
to diſcourſe ſeriouſly to her, (he in 


words gives me an abſolute denial; . 


yet notwithſtanding 1 find (he in- 
deavours' tobe in my Company 
what ſhe can, and when with me 
her Eye is always fix'd on me; her 
Kiſſes are reciprocal when alone, 
and all other Freedom which con- 


ſiſts with Modeſty and Religion are 


permitted: and yet ſhe affirms that 
ſhe does not love me ſo as to make 
me her Husband, nor ever will, &c, 
Now, Gentlemen, having had fre- 


quent Converſe with her ever ſince 


my firſt writing to you, 1 ſtill find 
her much in the ſame humour, and 
not knowing how to taks it ( Lovers 


being commonly a little impatient) 


your ſpeedy Anſwer is earneſtly di- 
ſir d, whether her Words or her 
Actions are to be eſteem d the Sen- 
timents af her Heart ? In your 
ſpeedy Anſwer. you. will much ob- 
5 a real Friend zo Athens. 
Anſw, You write like a Young- 
fter in theſe Affairs: Young 
Women can't forbear ſpeaking 
what is far enough from their 


Heart. A little Strangenefs, 
| ; few 
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few Viſits, or a pretended 
Voyage (which you oy alledge 
ou are forc'd to by her Un- 
indneſs) will ſet all to rights, 
and bring her to ſpeak as ſhe 
thinks. There's a little No- 


vel, intituled, Lyſander, or the 


Soldier f Fortune, which per- 
haps gives the moſt lively De- 
ſcription and Character of 
Maiden Lover; whoſe Educa- 
tion, Modeſty, exc. give a re- 

verſe proſpect of every thing: 
tho' in ſome caſes there's need 
enough of great Caution and 
Prudence, the InConftancy, Le- 
vity, and Prejudices of our own 

Sex being ſo very notorious. 

Queſt. 4 Gentlewoman of my 

Acquaintancelong ſince made and 


receiꝭ d a Promiſe from one; who 
(her Fortune not proving to his x- 


bectation) hath altogether forgot 
her. Now there is a Gentleman 

my A bee alſo, whois pa. 
ſionatelj in love with her;. but not- 
wit hſtanding the other takes no cog- 
nixance of her, nor hath done for 
theſe ſeveral Years, ſhe will not be 
perſuaded to entertain any other, 
but thinks ſhe is bound in Conſcience 
to continue a ſingle Life. Now I de- 
fire your Opinion of her Freedom to 


_ * diſpoſe of her ſelf, and alſo your 


Opinion of the Gentleman ſhe was 
contracted to? : 

Anſw, The Caſe is very plain, 
that the Obligation was mu- 
tual, and upon default on ei- 
ther ſide, the other is free a- 
gain, and at liberty to act at 
pleaſure.. But' however in this 


caſe it may not be amiſs to take 


a Confident or two along with 
vou, and go and · diſcourſe the 
Gentleman about the Affair; 
and if he perſiſts in his Reſo- 


lutions of letting the matter 
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fall, and you have witneſs of 
it, you may then not only act 
ſafely by the Law of God, but 
by that of the Nation too, in 
diſpoſing. of your ſelf other- 
wiſe as ſoon as you pleaſe, 
Queſt. Gentlemen, lama young 
Gentlewoman of a conſiderable For- 
tune, my Father and Mother both 
living; I was pomis'd Marriage 
by a Gentleman, to whom by much 
perſuaſion 1 granted his Deſires, 
and it happen d l found my ſelſ with 
child: 1 © Promiſe gn him to 


perform his Promiſe, but he lighted 
me. And now there is a Gentle- 
man whom could freely love,courts 


me; but being in this condition, am 


unwilling to decerve him: and m 


Father and he deſires me to ſett 
my Affection, and the other Gentle- 


man always upbraids me of mySin 


with him; ſo I fear he will not on- 


ly make a diſcovery, but render me 
odious to the World. What courſe 


would you adviſe me to take, in or- 


der to give an anſwer to my Father, 
and to quiet the tongue of my ſor- 
mer unkind Sweetheart? Tour 
ſpeedy Advice will abound much to 
the ſatisſaction of your diſtreſſed 
humble Servant, cke. 
Anſw. Truly, Madam, an un- 
happy Caſe! And ſo much the 
more , intricate and perplex'd, 
ſince we are unacquainted with 
the Temper and Affection of 
your Father, as well as your 
ſecond Lover If your Father 
is a wiſe and prudent Man, 
much more if he be pious, your 
beſt way is to open the Cafe 
fairly to him, and no body elſe 
at preſent, deſiring his Advice 
and Proviſion for your ſecret 
lying-in ; which he will aſſent 
to for his own Reputation as 
well as yours. When that is 
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over, if your ſecond Lover pro- 
ſecutes his Amours, you may 
give him a modeſt. and free 
Entertainment, but never mar- 
ry him by any means till you 
have told him your Misfortune. 
If he be ſincere in his Love, 
and a good Man, he will love 
you never the leſs far being ſo 


generous and free with him; * 


if he be not fo, tis not your 
Intereſt either to marry or en- 
tertain him: for 'tis more than 
probable, if you mention not 
tne Affair, it will by ſome 
means or other be known, and 
then you may eaſily judge what 
a miſerable unhappy Life you 
are like to lead; eſpecially if 
you ſhould marry an ill Man, 
what repeated Upbraidings, 


— 


private Taunts, c. muſt fall 


to your ſhare? and indeed your 
own Reflections upon em can 
bring but little ſatisfaction, 
fince you would deſerve em 
by deceiving your Husband (if 
any) in pretending to be what 
ycu are hot. But if the worſt 
is known before-hand, you do 
no injury at all to your Husband 
if you marry, ſince he's at his 
wn liberty to do what he will: 
' tho? after all perhaps a ſingle 
State may have the leaſt Incon- 
'yeniencies in it for one in your 
C:rcumſlances, if your Con- 
ſtitution will permit. Your 
bufineis at preſent is to beg 
God Almighty's pardon for 
your Sin, and deſire his Grace 
or the future to prevent the 
ike Actions. As for your un- 
enerons fuſt Lover, you will 
e half arm'd againſt his Dif 
overies by this method we have 
advis'd; tho” "tis a ſurprize to 
\'5, ts think how by can be ſuch 


b 


from ſeeing the 
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a Villain, to condemn / on 


for an Act which himſelf 4 3 
ſharer in, and probably the 
greateſt. What Proviſions the 
Law makes againſt him for bis 
deceiying you, Defamations, 


ec. a Counſellor will ſoon tel! 


you, which is all we can at pre- 
ſent adviſe you in. 
Queſt, Why an Eye in a Pictur 


ſhould be the ſame every way? Or 
thus, to make it more intelligible, 


When a Pifture is drawn from any 
Perſon, who in fitting lophs on the 
Painter's Eye, why dath the Pic- 
tyre look very way, whereas the 


Perſon in ſitting look'd but one: and 


if he (hoyld look any other way in 
27. the Picture would look 
alſo u one Way, whereas now it 


looks directly on as many Perſons as | 


can come to ſee it? I deſire your 


full Anſwer,; for tis a pretty ſtrange 


thing. If you conſider it with a 
. piece of Sculpture, there the Eye 


* 


will look but one way. | 
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Anſw. The reaſon is very e- 
vident: The Original is in So- 


lido, but the Copy in Plano. 'Tis 


very true, I cannot ſee a Man's 
Eye if he'tyrns his Face half 
from me, becauſe the Eminen- 


cies of his Cheeks, Hair, exc. . 


may intervene, and hinder me 
Eye: but 
where a Face js pourtray'd in 
Plano, all is even, and there's 
nothing to intervene ; which 
ſide ſoever of the Room you 
ſtand in, you ſee the whole as 
it was drawn; and the Eye be- 
ing the moſt remarkable in the 
Face, the Obſervation has been 
made rather of that than any 
other part: tho' tis the ſame 
of the Noſe- end, the Lip, or 
any Spot upon the Picture, 
which will preſent it ſelf to you 


which 
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to divide this 
Inch into fire hundred parts, 
but alſo how to make any two 
of thoſe parts, preciſely equal, 


which way ſoever you look 


ppon it. 


Queſt. Pray what's the reaſon 


that our Ideas of Matter, and our 


Operations in Matter copy'd from 


thoſe Ideas, are ſo very diſtinct? 
Anſw. It flows from our Im- 
tfection as Agents. A per- 


beck Agent, fuch as God is 


acts according to his Ideas: 
Thus God made the Whole 
World in that excellent Beau- 

„Order and Harmony, which 
he had before conceiy'd in him - 
ſelf. And even our own Ideas 
of Things (I mean of Matter 


and its Accidents) are very diſ- 


tint and adequate in the, Ab- 
ſtat: I ean very eaſily con- 
ceive how a Line of a quarter 
of an Inch may be exactly di- 
vided into a thouſand parts, 


and each of theſe ſubdivided 
into a thouſand more ; but 
when I come to involve this 
Idea of Diviſion and Subdivi- 
fion in Matter, I'm at a loſs, 


and ſhould not only find it a 


difficult Undertaking actually 
quarter of an 


This Conſideration has ſug- 
geſted to me, that God A 

mighty's Operations in Matter 
are exactly analogous to our 
Conceptions in the Abſtract; 
which, by the by, argues our 


Souls to be of . Divine Extrac- 


tion, We can have a true Idea 
of the Sharpneſs of the Stin 


of a Bee or of a Nettle; and 
when we examine thefe with 


the fineſt Microſcope, we find 
they terminate according to the 
dea we have of them: but if 
Fith the fame Microſcope we 
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look at our own Operation of 
involving the Idea of Sharp- 
neſs in Matter, (for inſtance in 
a fine Needle's Point) it ap- 
pears blunt and craggy. | Thus 
we have a true Notion of 
Smoothneſs, and can find it in 
the Scales of a Flea, and other 
things; tho' the fineſt Glaſs or 
polith'd Marble appear as un- 
even and rough as a fil'd piece 
of Iron, and the Eminences 
will reflect the Light, as the 
fides of riſing Hills and Moun · 
tains dss. | 
Queſt. Wherefore do we Chriſ- 
trans makeEaſter a moveable Feaſt, 
and depend upon the Moon, as if it 
were the je wiſn Paſſover ; which, 
we ſay, was aboliſh'd at our Sa- 


. viour's Death, and never more to 


be celebrated either by Jew or Gen- 
tile? Altho our Saviour s Paſſion 
was at the time of the Paſſover, to 
the intent that it might be publick 
and notorious, yet there 75 no 
reaſon why Eaſter ſhould bs ſo was 
riouſly celebrated in reſpetFof Time, 
as it is by us Chriſtians, and that 
in one and the ſame Church; be- 
cauſe our Saviour's Paſſion, as well 
as hi Nativity, was upon a certain. 
determinate Day: And therefore 
why ſhould not Eaſter as well as 
Chriſtmas be a fixed Feaſt? 
yon object, that the Nativity 
of our Saviour may be kept upon any 
Day of the Week, but the Paſſion 
muſt be on a Friday, and therefore © 
it cannot always be upon the ſame 
Day of the Month wherein our Sa- 
viour ſuffer'd : Why ſhould it not 
be kept upon the very Day of the 
Month, when that happens on 2 
Friday, and in other Tears upon 
the Friday followin 
* Anſw. The | Apoſtles (eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the Circumci- 
e fion) 
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fon) did extremely Zudaize and 
comply with the Cuſtoms of the 
Jeus (as far as the, Eſſentials 
of Chriſtianity would permit) 
on purpole to gain them; nay, 


even St. Paul, an Apoſtle of the 


Gentiles, became all things to all, 
that he might gain ſome: wheres 
by many Jew: Traditions, as 
Baptiſm, and the Impofition. of 
Hands (tho' Principles of the 
Chriſtian Religion) are as to 
their external Mode (tho not 
End nor Deſign) borrow'd, from 
the Jewiſh Practice and Cuſ- 
toms. And ſuppoſing the times 
of reckoning ſo ſettled at firſt, 
t is very neceſſary (not in their 

own nature, but by accident) 
to retain them, ſince the Alte- 


vation would produce greater 


Diſtractions and Inconvenien- 
cies than the making new Ac- 
counts would do good; for ſo 
' Jong as theſe are no Ellentials 
in Religion, there can no da- 
mage accrue by the Practice of 
em: tho indeed after all, I 
know not why we ſhould he ab» 
horrent of the Fews and their. 
Cuſtoms, more than thoſe of 
other Countries; ſince they are 


our elder Brethren, Children ; 


of the fame Father Abraham, 
(at leaft thoſe. of them that 
walk in his ſteps) and that Stock 


into which we are grafted: and 


God can when he pleaſes graft 
them in again, and may (we 
know not how ſoon) for our 
Impieties break us fl. 
Queſt. Gentlemen, my ſmall 
Talent, and my Time being for the 
moſt part employ d about ſubterra- 
neous Concerns, and in à reſerv d 
Corner. of the world, where Philo- 
 fopby is treated and praftic'd hike 
Devotion, and thats with an Un- 
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cout hneſs and barbarous Indifferm: 
cy; it was but very lately that 
the notice of your Underta hing oc- 
curr'd to me, and I have but yet 
had the ſatisfaftion of few of your 


Mercuries : The generous Enter. 


prize I extremely ap and from 
the paſſion I have, in true wiſhes, 


for a due Encouragement to you in 


the progreſs, Im embolden'd 10 
trouble you with a few Queries ; 
making it the greateſt, whether 
any of .em may be pertinent enough 
for, and N of your return, 1 
mean well in them however,. and 1 
hope your Reſentments will be as 
favourable, und that you'll believe 


me to your Society without reſerve, 
Sirs, an unſeigned Well-wiſher and 


humble Servant. 
1. What's the reaſon of a Ha. 


ſel's tendency to a Vein of Lead-Oar, 


and whether there be any Charm in 


it, as thoſe (1 ſuppoſe) may mean, 


ho limit making the Experiment 
to St. John Baptiſt's Eve, and. 
that with an Haſel of that. ſame 


Tear's growth ; if the Cauſe be na · 


tural, whether any Haſel, and any 
time of the Year,may be proſperous! 


2. The Mipers in ſome Lead- . 


works, when any's almoſt ſuffocated 
thro' want of Air, even in a manner 
ſtruck dead, do git him drawn to 
the Surface, tale up a freſh Turf, 
and lay his Face in the hole, which 
immediately recovers him: I deſir 
„ — 

3. In melting Lead. Oar with 
Wood, fometimes with Wood and 


Coal, commonly 32 pound of Oar | 
produces about 21 pounds of Lead, 


1 deſire the reaſon of ſuch Loſs; 


and i it be (as is moſt likely) ty 
Evaporation,the Mills having lou, 


ſtrait, and wide Chimneys,whether 


a Contrivance to convey the Smoak . 
more leiſurely andiniricately,might 
* of not 


— 


n 


- 
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wot mate the Product greater? 
4. The Jewiſh Year is commonly 


. rechon'd to 354 Days, 1 deſire to 
| ph what grounds the Calcula- 


tion is ſo made; for it ſeems to me, 
from Gen. 7. that the 17th Day of 
the ſecond Month commences, and 
the 17th of the ſeventh Month con- 
cludes the 1 50 Days, which makes 
30 Days to a Month : thoſe Months 
then being conſecutive and uninter- 
rupted, and no Scripture limiting 
any other Months, why each of the 
twelve Months may not as ratio» 


, nally and probably be ſuppos'd to 


contain 30, 4s well as any other 
number of Days? Anſwer'd before. 

Anſw. 1. The thing is cer- 
taivly matter of fact for the 
moſt part, tho not always; and 


no doubt, but there's a natural 


Reaſon for it, poſſibly this: 
The Exhalation of the Va- 
pours. rais'd from theſe Mine- 
rals (ſuppoſing they can effect 
any thing) muſt act more pow- 


erfully upon the ſides of Haſel- 


Trees which are next them, 
which alſo is probably  nutri- 
tious; and being imbib'd by the 
Pores of the Haſel, cauſes a 


faſter Growth on that ſide than 
the other; and by conſequence. 


like a natural Ballance, the 
heavier fides draws the lighter, 


and a natural Gravitation in- 


clines it that way. If it be de- 
manded, why Haſels have this 
Property more than other 


Trees? we anſwer, Tis pro- 
bably the Conſtriction of the 
which either 


Pores thereof, 


thro their Shape, or Nature of 
the Plant, may facilitate the 
effect ſooner than others. But 
for a Haſel's natural tendency 
to Gold, Silver, c. when out 
of the vegetable Stock, as alſo 
the Gold or Silver out of the 
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Vein wherein it liv'd and in- 
creas d; is altogether impro- 
bable, and. does certainly owe 
its riſe to a company of idle 
ſuperſtitious Fools, who believe 
any thing, and perhaps have 
been perſuaded by ſome ex; 
traordinary Operation of the 


Devil, who for his own Iutereſt 


may act upon Bodies to. gail 

Proſelytes, and fix the 4 — 
ing in ſuch a Superſtition. 
2. As the Sea - Water, by 
draining thro' the ſecret ſubter - 
rancous Paſſages of the Earth, 
diveſts it ſelf of all its ſalt Hu- 
mours, ſo alſo the Air is beſt 
cleans'd that way: tho poſſibly 
the Earth, which after ſo won- 
derful a manner conveys radi- 
cal Moiſture to Plants, ec. may 
have ſuch Spirits in it, as may 
ſympathjze with the vital Heat 
of a Man, and help on with. 
ſuch aforeſaid Recoveries. _ 
3. Yes, very probably there 
might be a greater product: 
but then the whole Maſs would 
retain the Droſs, (for it muſt 
be ſomewhere) and ſo. the 
Coarſeneſs of the Metal would 
endamage the Whole, as much. 
as the full Evaporation takes. 


from the Product. c. 
Queſt, 4 Gentleman married 4 
Yourg Woman, ſuppoſing ber ta be 
a Mido; but it prov d ſhe bad 
another Husband alive, who came 
and took her by force from the laſt, 
The Queſtion is, whether or no this, 
laſt Husband may ſafely marry a- 
gain unto another, and whether a- 
nother young Gentlewoman may 
with ſafety take him for a Hun- 
band.  -*- ::5 | 
Anſw. The laſt was no Marri- 
age, and then 'tis plain that the. 
Anſwer will bear an * 
— N 
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We have receiv'd a my; in- 
ru 


genious Relation of the drum- 
ming Well in Oundle, from aGen- 
neman; which we have here 
publiſh d, not doũbting the Cu- 
rious will be pleas d with it. 

He diſcours'd ſeveral, and 
amongſt the reſt, with an old 
Man aged 87: This aged Man, 
when he was a Boy, his Father 
was Tenant to part of the 
Houſe where this Drummi 

Well is; and he ſays they us d 
of the Water at all times: 
whether Drumming or not 
Drumming, the Water con- 
tinues the ſame to be good. 


There are now four Families 


this Well ſupplies for Water; 
one of them keeps 2 publick 


Houſe, and makes very good 


Ale of the ſame Water. The 
Old Man alſo faith he knew 
at 2. drumming time, that the 
Well, tho' it be deep, has had 
all the Water drawn out of it, 
to try. if they could -find any 
cauſe for that Drumming 
Noiſe ; to which end, a Man 
being let down to the bottom of 


the Well when empty, the ſame. 


. noiſe ſtil continu'd above; and 
the Man being below in the 
Well had the ſame noiſe, but 
apprehended the noiſe to be 
Shree him. Alſo he fays, when 


be was 2 Boy, at times when 


the Well has drummed, there 


was a great reſort of both Gen- 
tlemen and Ladies, who came 


in their Coaches to hear the 
Drumming ; for it. was gene- 
rally thought to be the Fore- 
runner of War, or the Death 
of ſome Great Perſon. The 
noife of the Drumming is not 
at all times the ſame; ſome- 
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plexy, 


times it may be heard at forty 
yards diſtance, ſome will o 
more, other times you muſt 
hold your head over the Well 
to hear it; but for the noiſe, 
it does not much vary, it does 
much reſemble the beating of 
a March; for the continuance 
of its noiſe is uncertain, ſome- 
times a very ſhort time, and 
other times a week or longer: 
and for the time of the Year, 
or the Quickneſs or Deadneſs 


of the Springs, I cannot under. 


ſtand that it adds any thing to 
its Drumming; for in many 
years together it has not drum- 
med, or made any noiſe, as 
has been obſerv'd. What more 
to ſay, we know not; for the 
Cauſe or Event of its Drum- 
ming, we muſt leave to him 
that knows all things. | 

Queſt. Wherefore does it ſome-. 
times ſeem, that a Fantaſm or Spi- 
rit ſtrangles and ſtifles us in ſteep- 
ing? 

Anſw. *Tis a Diſeaſe that 
the Grecians call Ephialte, and 
the Latins Incubus; which (8 
Fernelius ſaith) is no other than 
an Oppreſſion of the Body, 
which ſupprefſes the Breath, 
and ſtops the Voice : and he 
holds, that it is a thick and 
groſs Humoar, flegmatick and 
melancholy, which flicks to 
the Inteſtines ; and coming to 
be ſwoln by the Crudities of the 
Stomach, doth preſs and op- 
preſs the Diaphragma and 
Lungs: and then. a groſs Va- 
pour exhaling from thence to 
the Throat and Brain, the 
Voice is ſuppreſs'd, and Senſes 
troubled ; and- if this continues 
long, it turns into an Apo- 


Queſt, 


| Heat of the Sun makes our Fleſh 
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Queſt. How comes it that the 


tauny and black, and on the con- 


trary whitens Linen? 


Anſw. Becauſe its Heat boil- 
ing the Humours of our Bodies, 


they become blackiſh, and by 


that means ftain our Skin: But 
Linen drying it ſelf more eaſy 


in the Sun, 


becomes whiter, 


the Humidity thereof being e- 


* yaporated, 


For 'tis Humidity 


that takes away from it its 
Whiteneſs and Candour ; even 


as it ma 


be perceiv'd, that 


Water throwhh on a whited 
Wall doth blacken it, but when 


neſs. 


Queſt. What is 


dry d up it returns to its White- 
the reaſon of 


human Spittle's ſerving as an An- 
tidote and Counter-poiſon againſt 
Bliſters and Inflammations, that 
proceed from the Stingings of Waſps 
and Hornets; the Touch of Toads, 
Scorpions; Spiders, and other veno- 
mous things ; yea, even of killing 


Serpents,and Faris Ring- worms, 
Tetters, the Scurf and Itch? 


Anſw. Tis certain that hu- 


man Spittle, eſpecially if it be, 


faſting, ſerves as a Remedy for 
the things aforeſaid, and other 


ſach ; becauſe it hath in it ſelf 


a greater Venom, that draws 
and takes away the other: as 


Fire cures Scaldings. 


But this 


venomous quality proceeds from 
the Crudities of the Stomach, 
and corrupted Humours, which 
aſcending from the Stomach to 


the 


Brain, 


deſcend afterwards 


into the Mouth: by reaſon of 
which, the Breath of ſuch as 
are faſting is more airy and 


firong than afterwards ; 


and 


the Spittle of ſick People is 


more flinkipg than the healthy. 
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Queſt. From whence proceeds 
thoſe Spots that appear in the 
Moon, and do ſeem to repreſent 4 
human Face? f 

Anſw. Tis becauſe the Moon 

hath ſome parts more clear, 
rare and fimple, than others ; 
which, for this cauſe, are fo 
much the more clear and tranſ- 
parent: and the other parts, 
that are more thick, and ap- 
pear to our fight as dark, clou- 
17 and ſpotted, do repreſent 

mbrages or Shadows, which 
are the cauſe that the clearer 
parts do ſeem more imboſs'd, 
not much unlike a human Face. 
For 'tis certain, that dark 


things do not appear at diſ- 


tance ſo ſwoln and imboſs'd, as 
thoſe which are white and clear. 
Plutarch hath made a Treatiſe 
upon this Subject, with many 
words to little purpoſe : But 
the former Reaſon is given by 
the great Philoſopher Averroes 
me Gunn... EEE 
Queſt. Wherefore cannot Stam- 
merers, and ſuch that find a diff- 
culty to expreſs themſelves with an 
articulate Voice, ſpeak low, as 0- 
ther People? „ 
Anſw. Becauſe in order to 
ſurmount this Difficulty, and 
natural or accidental Default 
(for this may alſo come by Sick - 
neſs, or ſome other hurt) 
which hinders their pronoun- 
cing diſtinctly and neatly, they 
endeavour with more conten- 
tion than others to do ſo; and 


by forcing themſelves, they 


cannot ſpeak low, as thoſe 
who have their Tongues better 
5 * 
' Queſt. Why do certain Stars 
ſeem to ſparkle and twinkle, and 
others not? 


Anſw. 
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Anſw. Thoſe that are in the 
Firmament, and. above the ſe- 
ven Planets, as being more re- 
mote from us, do ſeem to ſpar- 
Kle 'and twinkle to our fight, 
*a38'a Torch will do being far 
off; and even the little Stars 
rather than the greater, be- 
cauſe the little Objects do more 
eafily ſteal from our fight than 

reater. But the Planets ſpar- 
Ele not, or very little, becauſe 
they are lower than the other 
Stars (every ohe in his Otb) 
and alſo becauſe they are grea- 
ter. Nevertheleſs Mars doth 
ſparkle, altho' it be below the 
other Planets which do not 
ſparkle ; but tis becauſe it is 
reddiſh and more dark, and by 
_ conſequence leſs viſible. 
Queſt. Why is Snow. ſo much pro- 
fitable to the Fruits of the Earth? 
- 7 boy For many reaſons : 
The | 
. vering the Earth it, protects 
them from the Cold of the 
Winter. "The ſecond reaſon is, 
that it hinders the growing of 
ill Herbs, that do but begin to 
break forth upon the face of 
the Earth. The third, that 
being frothy, it partakes ſome- 
what of Fatneſs, becauſe of the 
Air inclos'd in it; which melt- 
ing into , Water, is fattening 
to the Earth. The fourth rea- 
ſon is, that if Fruits bud too 
ſoon, it drives back their Vi- 
gour to the Root, by means 
whereof they are better nou- 
flb'd.- - 

Queſt. Why do. we eſteem ſuch 
_ Edifices and Houſes to be more ſe- 
curely and firmly built, which do 
ſhake when we walk on the Planks, 
or by beating on any other part of 
them? | Ms 


reaſon is, that by co- 
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0 Anſw. Becauſe this ſhews * 


Union and good Connexion of 


all the Parts of the Edifice, 
when by the motion of one 
part the other ſhakes. Never. 
theleſs, this Motion and , Sha- 
king ought to be without ſha. 
king and ſhattering any thing 
out of its place; otherwiſe it 
would be à certain. Argument 
of the Ruin of the Building. 


The Challenge ſent by Madam - 
Godfrey to Sir Thomas—-.., 

Having given great diverſion to 
the Ladies; we think it may not 
be unacceptable to the Reader, if 
we inſert here ſome Challenges 
that have fallen into our hand, 
deſign d for the ſecond Volume of 
this Fighting Project. 


A Woman thatis deluded, 
is not ſo blame-worthy 
as the Man 


Mais rain d by a young Lady, and 
is yet to be anſuer d by any Gen- 
tleman that pleaſes. 


Perfidious Man ! Are all 
: thy Vows and Proteſta- 
tions, thy Oaths and Impreca- 
tions, come then to this? And 


doſt thou at laſt blame a Wo- 


man for conſenting, when. what 
would not one do to be rid of 
ſo much Impertinence ? I am 
ſure you deſerve kindneſſes no 


more than a common Beggar 
in the ſtreet, to whom we give 


Alms barely to be rid of his, 
Importunity. He cries, Pray, 
Maſers, pity a Man that is ready 
to die; the other dies too as 
often as he ſees a Woman: ſo 
that they are both in a Toy 

5 . ang 
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many Oaths "7 


tors. 
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and both abominable Impoſ- 
Were it not for tempt- 
ing Men, the World would 
bave been honeſt, as it was in 
the firſt Days of Innocence; 
but they delude us poor Wo- 
men with fair Speeches, and 
olden Promiſes. of Marriage 


the next Sunday, and run away 
perhaps the next Morning: ahd 
then the firſt Letter they write 


to any of he on Compa- 
nions, our Frailty is the ſub- 
jet of their Mirth ; as think- 
ing it: not enough to ruin us, 
but they muſt alſo make us con- 
temptible in the eyes of all our 
Acquaintance ? And they take 
as much pleaſure almoſt in 
talking 


in acting it. 
will ſay, a Woman is to be 
blam'd for conſenting; but on- 
ly let them think, whether the 
Devil or a Sinner is moſt in 
faplt: the caſe is the ſame be- 
twixt a Man and a Woman; 
and I am fure no Devil in 
Hell, no not Beelzebab himſelf, 
has ſo many infinuating ways 
as that falſe Creature Man. In 


vain has Nature fortify'd us a- 


gainſt their Attempts, ſince 
Man will break thro' all; no 
bounds can contain his immo- 
derate Luft, it devours where- 
Joever it comes, and it is al- 


moſt impoſſible for weak Wo- 


man to reſiſt, when Man oppo- 
ſes with all his mighty Strength. 
I muſt confeſs we are 'ſome- 
ways to blame for believing the 
when 
they have a Mint at their 
Tongues-end to coin them, and 
value them no more than a rich 


Heir juſt come up to Londen 


how they corrupted 
ſuch a filly Girl, as they did 
I know you Men 


nous Bodies: for as th 
their Shadows alſo ſhake. But 
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does his Broad-pictes, but both 
fling them away. laviſhly, - not 


knowing the worth and weight 


* K e "4 
The following Note was alſo ſent by 
a young Lady, that defigns to 
engage in the ſecond Volume of 


the Ladies Challenge. 
Sir Thomas if you 


ſend the three Letters 
that maintain, 
That Women bave more In- 
bperfections than Men: 
That Drunkenneſs is worſe in 
Women than Men : 
Againſt the 'old Faſhion of 
Ruffs and Fardingates : 
Directed. to —— They 
ſhall be anſwer'd by 
yours, &c, | 


Queſt. Wherefore do the Sha- 
dows of Fire and Flambeaux, or 
Torches, = even of the Sun it ſelf, 
ſhake and tremble? f 

Anſw. As for the Shadow of 
Fire and Flambeaux, it is ne- 
torious and viſible that this 
trembling or ſhaking proceeds 
from the motion of their lymi- 
ſhake, 


for the ' Shadows of the Sun, 
ſame do alſo · attribute it to the 
movement of the Sun: never- 
theleſs this is not true or pro- 
bable; for the Shadows of the 


Fire and Flambeaux do ſhake, 
becauſe their Light ſhakes and 
* ſpreads from one ſide to the o- 


ther in trembling unequally, 
and as ij were halting : and 
therefore Homer call'd Vulcan 


the 


| 
| 
| 
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is combuſtible, which being 
lighted and reduc'd into flame, 
occuides much more ſpace than 
when it was in the Maſs, or 
Lump: So that to enlarge it 
ſelf, and to poſſeſs as much 
place as is neceſſary for it, it 
drives the Bullet before it with 
ſuch force, that it caſts it very 
far; or elſe breaks and tears 
what it meets with in its, 


the God of Fire, Amphigeis; 
that is to ſay, halting on both 
- fides. But the Sun in its mo- 
tion ſhakes not here and there 
unequally, but always equally 
purſues his Courſe, The true 
Cauſe then is, that the Sha- 
dows of the Sun do ſometimes 
ſeem to tremble and ſhake, 
(for they truly do not ſo) that 
thoſe little Bodies (calld by 
the Grecians, Zyſmata, and by 
the Latins, Ramenta) which as 
Atoms move inceſſantly in the 
Beams of the Sun, do make 
us alſo think by their ſhaking 
-and moving, that the Shadows 
ſhake and move: This is the 
Reaſon the Philoſopher gives 
in his Problems. b 972 

Queſt, Wherefore are the Sha- 
dows of the Sun more ſhors at 
Aid. day, than in the Morning, or 
at Evening? 

Anſw. Becauſe at Mid-day 
the Sun is higher, and as it 
were juſt over our Heads, by 
reaſon of which, the elevated 
Bodies don't ſteal away ſo much 
Light from the others, (to 
which they are oppos d, being 
between them and the Light of 
the Sun) as they do the Morn- 
ing and Evening, when the Sun 
darts his Rays ſideways ; for 
then thoſe elevated Bodies be- 
ing oppos'd in length to the 
Sun- Beams, they do ſo much 
the more ſteal away the Light 
from the lower Bodies, whence 
proceeds the Production and 
Lengthning of the Shadows. 

Queſt. Wherefore is it, that 
ſo ſmall a quantity of Gun-powder 
can drive a Bullet ſo far, and with * 
ſuch ftrength, that tis almoſt a 
Wonder ? 8 

Anſw. Becauſe this Powder 


Why" have ſome natus 
rally their Hair curl d? 

Anſw. Galen gives many Rea- 
ſons; ſaying, the Hair curls 
from the hot and dry Tempe- 
rament of the Perſon; as one 
may perceive that all ſmall 
Bodies, long and ſtrait, dry d 
by the Fire, do bow and fold: 
Or elſe this may proceed (ſays 
he) from the Feebleneſs of 
the Matter of the Hair; 
which being not able to re- 
main ſtrait in its length, doth 
bow and bend it ſelf backward 
Or elfe according do 
Ariſtotle, *this may proceed 
from the double Motion of 
the Matter of Hairs (which 
is fuliginous | 
which being ſomething hot 
and dry, and by this means 
partaking both © 
and Fiery 


Exhalations) ; 


an Earthy 
Quality, the Ear- 
thy tending downwards, and 
the Fiery upwards, it muſt 
neceſſarily follow, that by this 
double and contrary Motion 
the Hair be curl'd. All which 
reaſons are very probable. 

. Queſt; Of what are Meteor: 
ingender'd? _ 22 
They are ingender d 
either of Exhalations hot and 
dry, or of Vapours hot and 
moiſt, or rather indeed * 


ti 
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by Accident: And they com- 
inonly ate ingendet'd in the 
middle, or lower Region of 
the Air. Thoſe ingender'd 
in the inferior Region of the 
Air, appear at Sea, and on 
the Earth. Such as appear at 
Sea, are thoſe ſubtile and vo- 
tile Fires, which pitch on 
the' Maſts and Yards of Ships ; 
and are call'd commonly by the 
Name of St. Hermes, or St. 
Elmes Fire. Thoſe which ap- 
pear on the Land, are thoſe 
res which are ſometimes ſeen 
about Church-Vards and Se- 
pulchres, becauſe of the fat and 
oily Exhalations from thence 
drawn up by the Sun; and be- 
ing agitated by ſome Whirl- 
wind, are inflam'd, and follow 
ſuch as ride, by the Agitation 
of the Air. 1 
Queſt. Wherefore does not Muſt, 
er new and unrefin'd Wine, cauſe 
3 2 | . 
Anſw. Becauſe it has in it 
ſelf much Sweetneſs ; and 
Tweet things dull the Taſte, and 
temper the Force of Wine. 
And therefore ſome do ordain 
to ſuch as are drunk, Honey 
mix'd with Wine as they go 
to ſleep : Or elſe it is, that 
the weight of the Muſt opens 
and looſens the Belly, and 
makes it break Wind. More- 
over there is a watry Subſtance 
in the Muſt, which evaporates 
in boiling, and is the Cauſe 
that being evaporated, the 
Wine dithiniſhes in quantity; 
et nevertheleſs becomes much 
onger. ht 
Queſt. Wherefore does Quic k- 
Silver divide and ſeparate it Jar 
into many Parts, upon a dry, ſolid, 
Plain and even Body? 


4 
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Anſw. Tis becauſe of its 
Subtility, which keeps always 
in motion, if the Figure of 
the Place permit; by reaſon 
of which Motion, Subtility 
and Activity, it is call d Quick, 
or Living. 

Queſt. Did the Engliſh come 
from the Seed of Abraham? if 
they did, from what Tribe? If 
not, from whence ? | 

Anſw. Sure the Quetiſt 
means a neighbouring Nation, 
ſince our Country- men were 
never ambitious of ſuch high 
Kindred, nor far-fetch'd Pedi- 
gree, that we ever heard of, 
If he had ask d, from which 


of the Sons of Noah they 


came, or what more modern 
Founders, there had been ſome. 
Difficulty indeed in anſwering 
him, fince learned Men are 
divided about it. For whilſt 
moſt think us- the Off-ſpring 
of Japhet, others believe, on 
no contemptible Reaſons, that 
Sem was rather our Father. 

But to come lower, there are 
ſeveral Opinions concerning 
our firſt Plantation and Origi- 
nal. Which is aſcrib'd, 1. To | 
Brutus and his Trojans. 2. To 
the Phanecians. 3. The Gauls. 
4. The Cimbrians. 5; The 
Saxons, Goths, Angli, exc. (1.) 
To Brutus, in whoſe Story, as 
we have ſeveral times declar'd, 
we are apt to think there's 
neither ſo much nor ſo little, 
as ſome believe. This is cer» 
tain, that Geffey did not in- 


vent it, all the Songs, of Tal- 


deſſin, and the old Bards being 
full of it; Harry of Huntington, 
Sigibert, and others confirming 
it. The Britiſß Language has 
very many Greet words in I 

an 
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and ſeveral Latin, which nei- 
ther could be by chance, nor 
were brought in by the Ro- 
mans, who to be ſure, would 
not teach em Greek; and the 
Britans, were careful to admit 
no foreign Words into their 
Language; and many of em 
were antiquated in Italy in 
Julius Ceſar's Time; and the 
ſame words are us'd, not only 
by the Corniſh, but the Armo- 
rican Britans, | 
hence to avoid Ceſar and the 
Romans. This the Saxons be- 
hev'd, and Gildas reports it, 
and Nennius is of the ſame O- 
pinion; and our great Anti- 
quary Leland, very earneſt for 
it (as Lloyd after him) telling 
us, from Ariſtotle, that the 
Iſland was firſt call'd Olbion, or 
Albion, He tells us that many 
Men of good Learning, whoſe 
Words he produces, were of 
Opinion 'twas Brutus that 
chang'd its Name to Britain; 
more certain 'tis that ſeveral 
Trojan proper Names are ſtill 
in uſe among the Britains, and 
no where elſe that we know 
of, as Par, Myn, Dych, Hyll, Ccb, 
in Greek, ais, Myyns, On 
x, IMO, Ka. Their 
Cuſtoms alſo in many things, 
the ſame; their way of Figh- 
ting in Chariots, preſerv'd 
here, when antiquated all the 
World over. Marcellinus ſays, 
he found it in old Authors, 
That the Relicks of the Trojans 
came as far as Gaul, which was 
at that time thin of Inhabi- 
tants, fought with em, and 
built a City there; 'the ſame 
that our Tradition relates : 
And when they were ſo near, 
why might they not ſtep over 


who fled from 


into Britain ? there being, 23 
Ceſar tells us, an Intercourſe 
between thoſe two Nations, 
and their Language, as Tacitus 
affirms, not unlike ; at leak 
they might as well, or. better 
get thither, than the Phaeni- 
cians, who liv'd in the very 
bottom of the Mediterranean, 
and people ſome of the Sea- 
Coaſts, and South part of 
Britain, Again, it's undoub- 
ted that there have been Gi- 
ants formerly in this Iſland; as 
thoſe antient Hiſtories relate; 
for ſuppoſing Geffrey invented 
the Story of Troy, his Fan- 
cy however could not make 
thoſe. vaſt, certainly, Human 
Bones, which are yet to be 
ſeen in ſo many Places, or 
thoſe Skulls, and even whole 
Skeletons of proportionable 
Magnitude, which have been 
diſcover'd here not many Ages 
ſince, many of which Lelandtells 
us, he ſaw with his own Eyes, 
Thus much of the Opinion 
of this Iſland's being peopled 
from Troy, which carrying with 
it ſome Face of probability, 
'rwill be put civil for any Per- 
ſons, who don't believe it, to an- 
ſwer, or contradict what is here 
ſaid in its defence, before they 
are ſo haſty, to call it, as a cer- 
tain Author does in his own 
Language, een groote, grove, 
lange, dicke, rafteliicks, ende un- 
belchalmes Lagen, exc. * A great, 
* heavy, long, thick, ſubſlan- 


tial, or palpable, and ſhame- 


© leſs Lye. 

Nor is this diſagreeable to 
what Bochart advances, con- 
cerning the Phenicians, with 10 
many lucky Conjectures, that 


few can believe it is all N. 
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for whatever became of his 
pretty Etymology of Baratanak, 
whereby he wou'd make it the 
ame with the Caſſtherides ; it's 
certain that ſeveral Places 
here had Names purely Phæni- 
cian, and highly probable they 
had ſeveral of their Gods and 
Religious Uſages from that 
Country. Not that we be- 
live they peopled the whole 
Illand, but ſome of the Weſtern 
Parts and Sea-Coaſts, where 
their Trade from Spain chiefly 
led em. However, we are 
apt to believe that ſome part 
of the Inhabitants, eſpecially 
to the North Sides, might 
come from the very firſt, from 
Denmark, and the Cimbrian 
Cherſoneſe; and that not over- 
land, firſt to France, and ſo 
croſs the Sea ; not about by 
Long-Sea, but by Scotland, and 
ſo onwards ; giving Names to 
Cumberland, and Wales, calPd 
by the Natives Camri, in Latin 
Cambria, from the Cimmerians 
or Cimbrians : it having been 
the guiſe of all thoſe Scyshian 
Nations to run as far North 
as they could, and when they 
had out-run the Sun, to eddy 
back again -in ſearch of more 
comfortable Regions, which 
thoſe han't yet forgot who 
live on the other ſide the 
Tweed. And of the ſame Race 
were the Saxons, Jutes, and 
Angles, who afterwards came 
from Saxony, Jutland, or Goth- 
land; which Angles, were a part 

the Sueves, 10 call'd from 
their Situation in an Angle, 
or Corner, between the Moun- 
tains, as the "Table of Prolomy 
plac'd them; who after many 
famous Expeditions, and ſeve- 
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ral Cities built and nam'd, 
as Inghebeim, Ingholdſladt, exc. 
Join'd the other Saxons firſt to 
Aſia, then to invade and con- 
quer Britain, and accordingly 
gave Name firſt to ſome Parts, 
at laſt to the whole Iſland. 
Queſt. In the Fifth Chapter of 
St. John's Goſpel, and the Thin- 
teenth Verſe, tis ſaid of the Per- 
ſon of our Saviour, If I bear 
witneſs of my ſelf, my Witneſs 
is not true. Bat in the Fifth 
Chapter and Fourteenth Verſe of 
the ſame Evangeliſt, it's ſaid, If 
I bear Record of my ſelf, the 
Record is true. Pray how are 
theſe two Texts reconcilable?- 
Anſw. In the firſt place, our 
Saviour ſays, if 1 bear witneſs 
of my ſelf : If I come in my 
own Name and Authority, 
without any Credential from 
Heaven, you may juſtly ſuſpect 
me. . You'd have reaſon to 
disbelieve my Teſtimony, as 
well as that of Theudas and o- 
thers, who pretended to be 
the Meſſias. But ſee a greater 
Authority than my own! The 
Son can do nothing of himſelf, 
as he is Man, diſtinct from the 
Father; the Son of Man him- 


ſelf being of limited Know- 
ledge, Power, ec. not knows 


ing when the Day of Judg- 
ment ſhall be; there being no 
confuſion of Properties in the 
Divine and Human Nature, 
But 'tis the Father, whom you 
pretend to be yours, and to 
believe in him, who has ſent 


the Son, and given him as 


God, an unlimited meaſure of 
the Holy Spirit, atteſting him 
by many fignal Miracles, and” 
Voices from Heaven, The 
Works that I do, therefore, 
R 2 e 


ter of Jairus, 
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teſtify of me:- for as the Fa- 
ther raiſes up the dead, and 
quickens them, whereof you 
have ſome Inſtances in the Old 
Teftament; ſo the Son - quic- 
kens whom he will, as you 


have ſeen, or ſhall ſee, in the 


Caſes of Lazarus, the Daugh- 
and others : 
Whence you ſee that there is 
another, even God himſelf, 
the God of the Old Teſtament, 
of Abraham, Iſaac, and Facob, 
who, ' you fay, is the Father, 
who beareth witneſs of- me. 


So v. 36. The Works that the 


Father hath given me to finiſh, 
the ſame Works bear witneſs of 
me. From all which, and the 
whole Scope of the Context, 
it is plain that our Saviour's 
Meaning here, was no more 
than this: If he had only 
born Witneſs of himſelf, his 
Teſtimonium à Sinu, his own 

od Word, and ſolitary Evi- 

ence had not been credible, 
becauſe, as his Apoſtle ſays af- 
terward, they were not to be- 
lieve every Spirit, but to try 
the Spirits. Now this fair and 
ingenious Conceſſion of our Sa- 
viour, the Phariſees, who were 
ſome of the fouleſt Diſputants 
in the World, ſoon after turn'd 


upon him, and would have 
made uſe of againſt him : for 
when in the Sixth and Thirty- 


firſt, he ſtood and cry'd, 1am 


the Light of the World; they im- 


mediately clap'd this upon him, 
and hopd to have filenc'd him 


by his own words, v. 13. The 
Phariſees therefore ſaid of him, 


Thou beareſt Record of thy ſelf, 
8hby Recordis not true. To which 
he anſwers, Tho' I bear Record 


of myſelf, tho I ſpeak the things 


himſelf in both the Texts now 


that 1 know, and will not deny 


that I am the Meſſiah, yet my 
Record is true; tis not a ſolitary 
Teſtimony, I bear not witneſs 
to my ſelf, in Oppoſition to other 


'Teftimony : for 1 am not alone, 


as v. 16. but I and the Father 
that ſent me. He reminds 'em 
of what he had ſaid on this Sub- 
ject before, to prevent their 
Mifrepreſentations. Which is 


yet clearer, and this Senſe and 


econcilation of the Words 
made more evident by what 
follows, v. 17, 18. It is writtey 
in the Law, the Teſtimony of two 
Men is true (is legally true, and 
ought to be receiv'd.) I an 
one that bear witneſs of my ſelf, 
and the Father that ſent me bears 
eth Witneſs of me. Nothing be- 
ing more common than thoſe 
Expreſſions of a middle Senſe, 
which the Circumſtances muſt 
determin to one fide or to- 
ther; as, Anſwer a Fool, and 
anſwer him not according to 


his Folly : He that is not with 


us, is againſt us; He that is 
not againſt us, is on our par: 
Take no Scrip, nor Money, 


nor Staff: He that has a Staff 


let him take it; and ſeveral 
others. And that this is an 
Expreſſion of that nature, 
our Saviour himſelf clearly 
ſhows by his way of explaining 


under Examination. 
Queſt. I am a ſingle Woman; 


and there is a certain marry'd Man 


that has made all the Vows and 
Proteftations that can be, that if 
his Wife ſhou'd die, he wou d ne. 


ver marry any Woman but me; ! 


making the ſame to him, and will 
ing, if I did marry any other, 
God might ſtrike me * 

ane 
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ſame Minute: However, his 
Wife is ſtill in W Health, and 
he has diſoblig d me ſo highly, that 
out of Revenge 7 55 now mar- 
: Pray your fudgment, whe- 
x fe I may do ſo without commit- 
ting a Sin? 3 
Anſw. Your mutual Reſolu- 
tion and Promiſe was highly 
imprudent, tho* we can't ſay 
'twas, ſimply conſider d, abſo- 
lutely unlawful ; therefore we 
think it obliges: nor are ſuch 
Imprecations as thoſe to be 
play'd with, or made and bro- 


ken on any Caprice or Pique. 


that may happen, much leſs 
when 'tis out of Revenge, as 
you your ſelf acknowledge ; 
which would be adding a new 
Sin to Perjury, and perhaps o- 
thers that we know nothing of. 
Queſt. The Reverend Biſho 

Uſher, and the Right Honourab 

Sir Matthew Hale, late Lord 
Chief Juſtice of England, were 
ſometime ſince put in Competition 
in a Company where 1 happen'd 
to be preſent. I deſire both their 
Characters, and who deſerves the 
Priority, without any Imputation 
to the ot her? and if they were 
guilty of any Imperfeftions, mo- 
deſtly to diſcloſe em, and confeſs 
one of em to be inferior to the 
other in Law, Piety, Knowledge, 
and other beavenly Epithers : 
and pray your Fudgment, whether 
there ever liv'd any Man for theſi 
590 Nears, who had ſuch a Cha- 
ratter as my Lord Hale now has, 
and 1 believe always will retain? 
I deſire you, without any Equivo- 
cation or Banter, to give a fair 
and clear Determination whether 
of the two you think, on the whole 
Matter, the greater Man, ſeveral 
Sn Wager depending upon 
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Anſw. Theſe Wager-Men 
have always ſome Matter of 
Moment, and are generally 
Men of Great ——— : but we 
forgot, we muſt not banter. 
We anſwer then in good ear- 
neſt, that this is not at all a 
fair Queſtion, as 'tis here pro- 
os'd; for what compariſon 

tween two Perſons of ſo 
different a way of Life? 
The Compariſons of Plutarch 
are between a General and a 
General, a Lawgiver and a 
Lawgiver, Numa and Lycurgus, 
ec. but never between Nume 
and Alcibiades, or the like. 


All then that can here be done 


is to enquire into the Cha- 
raters of theſe two great 
Men in their own Study and 


Way of Life; or elſe more 
groſly conſider d, as general 
Scholars, Men, Chriſtians, 


Engliſhmen : tho' this haſty 
Querift has already decided 
the Caſe, and given his Note, 
we fee, againſt the Arch · Bi- 
ſhop, becauſe he had not that 
Heavenly Epithet of Law, as 
he very ſurprizingly expreſ- 
ſes it, To begin then their 
Compariſon, as far as our Me- 
mory will furniſh us; tho for 
a juſt Character we know we 
ought to read all their Lives, 
and diſcourſe ſach as perſonally 
knew em: but that's not to 
be expected in a Paper of this 
nawre. * 5 Fe 
The good Arch-Biſhop (we 
never heard him call'd by any 
other Epithet) had the Hap- 
pineſs of an early and very 
articular Application to the 
uſineſs of his Life; at Nineer 
teen was a great Divine, and 
diſputed with, and grayel'd jc 
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old Jeſuit, who was not un- 

learn'd, or unskill'd in poſe 
Controverſies; and who him- 
ſelf gives ſuch a Teſtimony of 
bim, as makes him ſeem, then, 
a Prodigy of Learning. My 
Lord Chief Juſtice was not ſo 
happy in the firſt Years of his 
'Youth, tho' he ſoon retriev'd 
what he had then loſt by his 
future indefatigable Induſtry. 
Both of theſe great Men were 
extraordinary Ornaments to 
their Country in their ſeveral 
Profeſſions: 
an univerſal Scholar, having 
a vaſt Comprehenſion of Mind, 
well worthy ſuch a Place; a 
large Soul, made for the 
World, and entertaining Cor- 
reſpondencies with almoſt all 
the Learned Men in it: Be- 
ing extremely concern'd when 
he knew any ſuch in narrow 
Circumſtances, ſending 'em 
Penſions while in his Proſpe- 
rity, and ſetting em about 
that particular Study to- which 
he found their Genius moſt 
inclin'd 'em. There was no- 
thing in Antiquity or Hiſtory, 
no Time, no | 
ſeem'd as familiar to him as 
his own ; and how much he 
oblig'd 'the Learned World, 
how extremely he enrich'd our 
Manuſcript Libraries, ſcarce 

y can be ignorant who have 
| — look'd into Books. Then 
his Piety, to crown the reſt 
was highly remarkable in all 
its Inſtances, in Devotion, 
Charity, Loyalty, Patience, 
Zeal, Temper, and Modera- 


tion; equal to all Fortunes, 


and above 'em all, and more 
famous in foreign Countries 
even than his own 3 the 
bod df: Rei 7 $* 89-75 17 


he Arch-Biſhap,. 


anguage but 


greateſt Men in the grea; 
teſt Courts of the Romiſh Re. 
ligion inviting bim by the 
Proffer of Honourable Peg. 
ſions, to be one of their chief. 
eſt Ornaments ': a great Ho- 
nour, tho' he gain'd greater 
by refuſing it. 

For the Lord Chief Juftice, 
tho' he was not ſo known to 
other Nations, he was very 
ſerviceable in our own, 
Perſon of a ſtrong Judgment, 
great Sincerity, and equal 
Courage: An Oracle of the 
Law, and yet underſtood his 
Religion ſo well, as to equal 
good Divines, by bis uſeful 
Writings on that Subject. A 
Contempt of the World, not of- 
ten found in Perſons of his high 
Station. An Inflexible Juſtice. 
Not tricking or promiſing, or 
delaying, or ſtarving a poor 
Client for want on't. To 
all this, a firm Loyalty, an 
uncommon Piety, Prudence, 
Temper and Moderation, 
(which laſt were once Chril- 
tian Vertues, and we are a 
to believe are ſo ſtill; notwith- 
ſtanding all the angry Bigotry 
of extreme Opinions). Nor 
have the Enemies of either of 
theſe great Men any more Rea- 
ſon to queſtion their Loyalty 
than any of their othec Ver- 
tues, tho” they liv'd for ſome 
oh of their time under an 


ufurp'd Power, which was 
their Unhappineſs, not their 
Crime; and tho'. they were 
both courted by the then 
Powers, making uſe of what 
Intereſt they had with em to 
do Good, and relieve the di- 
ſtreſs d Loyaliſts. 
true, acted under em. 2 


Hale, 'tis | 
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Chief Juſtice, which to be ſure 
Uſher could not as Archbiſhop ; 
tho' the Judge would never try 
any State-Cauſes, and did juſ- 
tice on ſome of Oliver's Sol- 
diers, and even in Cauſes 
wherein he was perſonally con- 
cern'd,, and had pack'd a Jury, 
which it ſeems was a Practice 
that did not take its beginning 
ſince the Reſtoration. And in 
his acting thus, he was fatiſ- 
fy'd and confirm'd by the Re- 
ſolution and Advice of no leſs 
Men than Dr. Sheldon and 
Henchman (afterwards Canterbury 
and London) of the Clergy, and 
Sir Orlando Brigdman, and other 
known Loyaliſts, of the other 
Gown. And by his acting he 
preſerv'd, in all probability, 
the Tower-Records from being 
deſtroy'd; which was in earneſt 
talk d of among thoſe giddy 
Governours, who were afraid 
the Wiſdom of their Fathers 
ſhould upbraid em for being 
ſuch Fools and Madmen. 

As for their domeſtical Con- 
cerns, that can't fairly be 
brought into. a Man's Charac- 
ter, unleſs he makes himſelf 
any ways remarkable by his 
own Imprudence or Folly, ' 
All that tis handſom to ſay 
on this occaſion, is, That the 
Imprudence of the one, if he 
were really guilty of any in his 
ſecond choice, was more cul- 
pable than the Misfortunes of- 
the other, becauſe in his own 
choice and power: whereas 
the other's Misfortunes to be 
ſare were not voluntary, ſup- 
poſing all to be true which are re- 
ported of em; and when they 
came, he bore em like a So- 
rates, a wile Man, and, which 
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is more, like a Chriſtian. 
And this is all we at preſent 
think fit to ſay about theſe two 
very extraordinary Perſons ; - 
nor ſhall we preſume. to ſhoot 
our bolt, whether of theſe two 
were the greater: 
- Queſt. Whether Rhyme b eſſen · 
tial to Engliſh Verſe. a 
Anſw. No certainly; for none 
will ſay Milton's Paradiſe is not 
Verſe, tho he has induſtriouſſy, 
and in ſome places to a, fault, 
avoided Rhyme. Now that the 
Clink in the cloſe is no more 
eſſential to Engliſh, than tis to 
Latin Poetry, will further ap · 
pear from the notation of both 
thoſe words, Verſe and Rhyme. 
Verſe is ſo denominated from its 
frequent and ſtated turning in 
the reading, whenas in ordina- 
ry Proſe we ſtill read on with- 
out any ſuch, Hence we ſee 
the word Verſe is ſometimes ap- 
ply'd to. any portion even of 
Proſe, which is meted out into 
ſuch frequent and ſtated turn- 
ings; as a Verſe in our Bi- 
bles, and the Pſalms, - were the 
Neck-verſe, we ſuppoſe of ſome 
Antiquity. But we take + of 
here in a more reſtrain d ſenſe, 
for an exact Return of the 
ſame Meaſure, or number of 
Syllables (unleſs in our now 
common Pindarick; tho' we are 
apt to believe, the true an- 
tient Pindarick was alſo 55 
number'd, and the Antiſtrophe 
anſwer'd the Strophe.) Thus. 
we call Verſe either Metre, or 
Numbers, or Rhymes; which 
latter ſeems /deriy'd. from. the 
Greek Ab-, being always 
ſpelt in oldwritings Rhithm, tho 
we now ſoften. it, ſignifying - 
no more than Number; - whence 
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alſo our Arithmetick. And the 
old Monks uſing generally no 
other Numbers, but their old 
gingling Leonine Verſes, ap- 
propriated that Title to their 
own rare Poetry, which was 
generally written carminibus 


rhithmicis, to diſtinguiſh them, 


if we mittake not, from He- 
roick, tho' there ſeems no great 
need on't. On the whole there- 
fore we conclude, that Rhyme, 
as it ſignifies Number, is eſſen- 
tial to Engliſh Verſe, or any o- 
ther; but as 'tis taken by the 


Moderns for the Chime of the. 


two laſt Syllables, tis ſo far 
from being eſſential to it, that 
"tis a mighty clog to our Poe- 
try: tho' it can't be deny'd, 
that it has alſo ſome Conve- 
niencies and Beauties. | 

Queſt. Pray what's the mean- 
ing of the antient Runick Letters 


or Charafters,which you have ſome 


times mention d, and we have 
alſo met with in other Writers? 
Anſw. Our Printers had none 
of the Letters, orelſe we would 
have preſented the Reader with 
pe old and new Runick Alpha- 


7 # 


and for the Characters may 


* 


conſult alto s Polyglot, Samms's 


Britannia, or Sheringbam de An- 
Tae orig. They were the old 


Letters of the Goths in Denmark, 


which their Edda of Iceland ſays 
were brought out of Aſia by 
Woden; whence that way of 
writing is call'd' Aſamal, in their 
Books: invented firſt, they 
fay, by the Gods, 'reveal'd and 
publiſh'd by Fimbul, and in- 
ferib'd (chiefly on Rocks and 
Stones) by their great Moden. 
Learned Men differ about the 


et; inſtead of which he muft 
be content with their Hiſtory, 
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Etymology of theſe Rune. Wor: 
mius derives em from Ryn or 
Ren, which ſignifies a Run of 
Water and a Furrow ; the an« 
tient way of writing being like 


that of ploughing, going to the 


end of the Line, and then back 
again. Spelman, in his Epiſtle 
to Wormius, is of another opi- 
nion, deriving it from the Sax- 
on Rhyne, a Secret, or Myſtery; 
to which opinion Sheringham in- 
clines, and gives theſe Reaſons ; 
That Johannes Magnus affirms, 
certain Witches in Scandia were 
call'd in that Country-Tongue 
Adelrunus; the ſame Author ad- 
ding, that Runa ſignify'd in the 
Gothich Speech any Art, and 
ſometimes particularly that of 
Magick; and that to his time ſe- 
veral Stones were found in Goth- 


land, with thoſe old Characten 


inſcrib' d, which were call'd Ru- 
naſten. But we ſee no reaſon 
from hence, why Wormiuss Ety- 
mology may'nt ſtill hold, from 
Run or Ren, and the Saxon Ryne 
be but a ſecondary Signification. 
For theſe Runick Letters had 
been, it ſeems, ſo far abus'd to 
Charms and Incantations, that 
ſome time after the Converſion 
of the Goths to Chriſtianity, 


they were left off in all the 


Gothick Kingdoms; in Spain, it 
ſeems, as well as the Northern 
Countries, Nay, they were ſo 
zealous, that a Council (that 
of Toledo) expreſly forbad and 


aboliſh'd them ; a new Alpha- 


bet being invented by their 
firſt Biſhop/Ulphilas, who tranſ- 
lated the Bible for em, part of 
which (namely, the four Evan- 
geliſts) Junius has given us. 
And no wonder if Ulphilas us d 
Ryne, and the words a- kin tot, 
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in an ill ſenſe in his Verſion, 
(5pleman's great Argument for 
his Etymology) becauſe he 


found em generally ſo under- 


ſtood in that Country, when he 
came to convert em. But till 
the firſt Notation may be true, 


and the poor Letters in them- 


ſelves innocent, as well as the 


Carmina of the Latins, How- 
ever tis certain, they preten- 


ded to do as ſtrange things 
with theſe Runich Characters 
then, as the Laplanders do now. 
or the Grecians and Romans for- 
merly, to charm Serpents, calm 
the Sea, obtain Love, conquer 
Enemies, exc, of which ſee more 
in Saxo Grammaticus, and their 
other Authors: They having 


many Poems of this ſort little 


behind Virgil's Ducite ab urbe, or 
the Greek Pharmaceutica, whence 
he copy'd it, tho' perhaps mere 
antient than both ; | 
which, were it not for the 
length of it, we'd here give the 


Reader in Engliſh Verſe; where» 


in, if it ſuffers .not in the 


Tranſlation, he'd find perhaps 


2s much Spirit, and as true 
Strokes of Poetry, as in any of 
the Antients: which were al- 
ways ſang by their Scaldri, like 
the Briuiſh Bards, and Orpheus 
(who js thought by ſome learned 
Men to have heen a Getes) Homer, 
and other Fathers of the Greek 
Poetry ; and that to Inſtruments, 
generally the Harp, in uſe a- 
mong the Hebrew, Greek, Welſh, 
and, we beljeve, Scythian Poets 
too, as well zs the reſt. And 
twas by theſe they pretended 
3s high as any to the Furor Poe- 
ticus, which they ſtile Scald in 
their own Language. They 


Hug theſe Poems of theirs Rv: 
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neſtaves, not unlike the Rhapſo- 
dies of the Antients, if denv'd 
from a Staff, as ſeems not un- 
likely, Theſe Scaldri were in 
great. reputation among them, 
being their Divines, Chronolo- 
gers, Hiſtorians, Philoſophers, 
and Muſicians. as well as Poets, 
as was the cuſtom among all 
the Northern Nations; and by 
their Poetry, Inftruments, and 
Voices rogether, might really 
move Paſlſions, and effect ſtrange 
things on their Auditory, with- 
out being Conjurers, as in the 
Story of K. Ericus, and others. 
And ſo much of the Runick Poe- 
try and Letters. ; 

' Queſt. In che Road, or near 


Newcaſtle, one Captain Edwards 


lay at anchor, who had on board 
with him ayoung Man that never 
was at Sea before, The Captain 
coming out of his Cabbin, diſcover d 
near 200 Sail of Ships all under 
ſail; whereupon he call d the young 
Man up to 7 them: who coming 
out, the him down with his Hand 
againſt his Head, and falls aſleep, 
till the rolling of the Sea and work- 
ing 7 the Ship toſs'd him over- 
board in that poſture ſtill faſt aſleep, 
where he lay buoying upon the Sea 


for ten minutes or more, befors he 


was taken up; and till they began 
to pull his wet Cloaths off, did not 
wake, nor was at all ſenſible whers 
he had been. This Story I heard 
ſolemnly affirm'd by the Captain at 
an Alderman's Table, inthe ſame 
Town where the young Man's Fa- 
ther liv d. 1 deſire your thoughts 
what reaſon there can be givgn,why 
he did not fink; for aſſuredly he 
had not learnt to ſwim, being ſoon 
after drown'd near the ſhoar ? 
Anſw. A rare Fellow for 2 
freſh-water Soldier! and _ 
ne 
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he but got perfect at this Art, 
might have ſav'd the Expence 
of a Packet-· Boat, and footed 
it over to the Hague or Groyne. 
But it ſeems he was but a Bun- 
gler at it; for, like the Philo- 
ophers-ſtone Men, he could 
not the ſecond time hit bis firſt 
Experiment, tho” belike he was 
awake the ſecond time he fell 
over-board: and his Gift lay 
only in ſwimming in his ſleep, 
which ſeems much the mute 
marvellous, becauſe moſt agree 
that even thoſe who are us'd to 
walk in their fleep, the leaft 
wet immediately wakes em; 
for which reaſon they ſet Tubs 
of Water by their Bed-fide : 
tho' we confeſs there's diffe- 
rence between walking and 
ſwimming. We have read 
ſomewhere, either in Wanley. 
ar ſome ſuch correct judicious 
Author, of a certain Spark 
(we can't juſt- now tell ye his 
Chriſtian Name) who had the 
ift of ſwimming at this rate 
in his ſleep, oftentimes waſhin 
himſelf in the hot Nights ; till 
one of his Companions once 
on a time dogging him to the 
River, happen'd unluckily to 
call out to him as he was ſwim- 
ming. whichſo frightned him (as 
*twould any body elſe) when 
he wak'd and found himſelf in 
the midſt of a Hole as deep as 
a Steeple, that he ſunk to the 
bottom immediately, and was 
never after ſeen or heard of. 
'T was theretore very well that 
the Ship's Company did not 
hale the young Man, while he 
was buoying up like a barrelt'd 
Witch, or a Fleet of Laplanders 
in Egg-ſhells, with ſome Devil 
pf Du Bart their Conyoy ; for 
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.name the Ship, 


if they had, ten to one he bad 
gone to the bottom, like 2 
Plummet, and brought news 
what ground: and very likely 
the reaſon he was drown'd in 
his ſecond Expedition, was he. 


"cauſe they did not obſerve the 


ſame caution. To be ſerious, 
tho' the Story looks ſtrange, we 
don't think it impoſſible, hay. 


ing our ſelves known a Sailor 
who fell over- board aſleep in a 


dark Night, and was 'd 
at leaſt a quarter of a mile 9 
Leeward to. ſome Coal-Ships, 
who took him up, .tho' he came 
to himſelf again before he got 
thither. We can aſſure the 
Reader this is Truth, and could 
' Time, and 
Place, if any need on't; tho' 
this Spark could ſwim, whereas 
the other it ſeems could not. 
We could tell him alſo of ano- 
ther Perſon in the 1riſþ Wars, 
about the time that Cork was ta- 
ken, who when the Ship where 


in he was happen d to be blown 


up, where he lay at that time 
delirious of 2 enture, was 
thrown out into the Sea, and 
tell plump-do wn in his Cradle; 
till looking about him, and 


finding his Veſſel was ſcarce 


light, launch'd off, and ſwam 
to ſhoar, never more hearing 
of his Diſeaſe. (Probat, an in» 


fallible way to cure a Fever.) 
Not much unlike was, we ſup» . 
' poſe, the Inſtance before us; 


the ay Man fell equally and 

exactly the firſt time, and not 

ſtruggling, his Cloaths might 

ſupport him till he was reco- 
verd; the contrary to which 
erhaps might happen, when 
e repeated the Experiment. 


Queſt 
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Queſt. Whether tis contrary te 

the Laws of God or Man, to defend 
Life when aſſaulted, and the dan- 
ger no other way to be avoided ; 
and whether a Man is not Felo de 
ſe who neglects ir? 
Anſw. We think there's but 
very little difficulty in this 
Queſtion, Roy my Life be 
unlawfully aſſaulted by a pri- 
vate Man, or the like, not 
commiſſion'd by lawful Autho- 
rity for the executing Juſtice: 
for if I defend my ſelf in ſuch 
a caſe, and happen in my de- 
fence to kill any of the Aſſai- 
lants, I'm guilty neither of Re- 
bellion nor Murder. And in 
private Quarrels, I ought not 
to hazard another's Life, but 
when there's no other way to 
defend my own. | 

Queſt. What ſort of Creature 
was the Leviathan ? 

Anſw. We have done with his 
Brother Rehemoth. already, and 
diſpatch'd all the Rabbi: won- 
derful Tales about em both. 
We ſhall now proceed in our 
Inquiries coneerning this other 
Monfter, who is about as hard 
to be found out, as the Scrip- 
ture ſays he is to be tam'd; 
and we ſhall regulate our In- 

uiries concerning him, as we 
did in the former, by the me- 
thods of the ſacred Writer. 
Job 41. 1. Canſt thou draw out 
Leviathan with a Hook, or his 
Tongue with a Cord which thou let- 
teſt down ? Firſt, for the word: 
The Learned Bochart derives 
this Leviathan, or (as Buxtorf 
tells us, the Fews write and 
pronounce it Leviathan) from 
an Arabick Root that ſignifies 
winding in folds, contorting, or 
f wiſting, as a Serpent does his 
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longe volumina cauda; a word of 
the ſame original being us'd in 
the Arabick Writers for the ve». 
ry Folds of a Serpent: with 
which, as Solinus tells. us, the 
Dragon or greater Serpent (the 
word by which the Seventy 
here render Leviathan) often 
winds about even the Elephant's 
Legs and Thighs, and ſo ham» 
pers him, that he falls to the 
earth. And Knox, in his inge- 
nious Hiſtory of Ceylon, gives 
an account much of the ſame 
nature, that they'll faſten on a 
Stag, or other great Beaſt, in 
that manner, and hold 'em im- 
moveable. And the prophetical 
Writer ſeems to allude to ſome 
ſuch Property in thoſe Ani- 
mals, when he ſpeaks of the 
Dragon's drawing ſome of the 
Stars to the ground with his 
Tail; that is, with his long 
voluminous Folds (with which 
the Pytho is alſo deſcrib'd) ſup- 
pos'd to reach from Earth to 
Heaven. Leviathan therefore, 
whoever he be, muſt have at- 
leaſt ſomething of the Shape 
of a Serpent; but a Whale is 
as much like a Horſe as a Dra- 
gon, and can as ſoon fly over 
the Mountains tops, as turn his 
unwieldy mountainous Body in- 
to ſuch Folds, as ſeem included 
in the very name of the Levia- 
than, who is expreſly call'd by 
Iſaiah that crooked Serpent. dn 
&xoXo, as the Seventy. Which 
Bochart thinks, in that place 
and ſeveral others, ſignifies the 
Whale ; inſtancing in Pſ. 74. 14. 
and 104. 26. Tho' we muſt be 
forc'd to diſſent from him there 
becauſe he does from himſelt, 
and thereby deftroys his own 
Hypotheſis, at leaſt renders it 
r e =" extremely 
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extremely weak and uncer- 
tain: for if in ſo many places 
he grants Leviathan is taken for 


the Whale, why not as well 


here too? tho? we ſhall anon 
rove, there's no more neceſ- 


Lity to take it in that ſenſe 
there than here. And our opi- 


nion is, that Leviathan is always 
taken for the Crocodile, no 


where for the Whale in Holy 


Scriptures; tho Thannin ſeems, 
we confeſs, in ſome places to 
include both, but moſt properly 
to ſignify Whales, and other 
great Fiſhes and Sea-Monſters. 
Ver. 1. Wilt thou draw out his 
Tongue with a Cord? ) But here's 
a difficulty: Moſt Authors ſay 
the Crocodile has no Tongue, 


and then how can he be the 


Leviathan? So not only Hero- 
dotus and Pliny, but even Plu- 
tarch, Diodorus, Ammianus, and 
Axiſtotle himſelf, But if there 
were a thouland more of em, 
Men would take the liberty to 


believe their own eyes before 


*em, which ſhow us it has as 
much a Tongue as any Man or 


Woman, only tis not ſo long, 


nor does it make ſo much uſe 
of it as ſome other Animals: 
and in this Senſe are theſe very 
Authors, already quoted, to be 
underſtood ; and ſo indeed they 


explain themſelves in other 


places, Ariſtotle inſtancing par- 


ticularly in Crocodiles among 


thoſe viperous Creatures which 


really have Tongues, yet ſeem 


to have none, becauſe as it 
were ty'd down or faſten d to 


their under Jaw, as in Fiſhes. 


And the ſame is aſſerted by a 
hundred modern Writers ; Car- 
dan, Scaliger, our Purchas, and 
others who have ſince diſſected 


'em: Which had the Sey 
been aware of, they needed v7 
have been ſo afraid of that 
vulgar miſtake, as to change 
his Tongue into his Noſe in 
their Tranſlation, @ogSizr my 
* evrs, as they there have 
Ver. 2. Canſt thou put a Hool 
in his Noſe, or bore his Faw thro 
with a Thorn?) The meaning 
is, that ſo vaſt an Animal can't 
be eaſily taken as other Fiſhes, 
Bochart here obſerves, that b 
the Hebrew word M, whi 
we render a Thorn, is intended a 
Hook ſharp' as a Thorn, Nor 
is our Engliſh word Hoob very far 
from the Hebrew, the J being 
turn'd either by o, ow, or «; 
and their N almoſt as common- 
ly render'd by a ſimple h as a 
ch: which is plain, not to in- 
ſtance in infinite other words ; 
in Havah for Chavab, Hammon 
for Chammon, &c. Tho' we are 
apt to believe ſomething more 
is here intended than a Hook 
ſharp as a Thorn; namely, 2 
Thorn ir ſelf, with which tis 
ſtill uſual for Fiſhermen to 
ſtring their Fiſh, or bore their 
Jaws, as we render it; and 
which might perhaps be for- 
merly made uſe of even to 
catch little Fiſhes. 

Ver. 5. Wilt thou play with 
him, or wilt thou bind him for thy 
Maidens?] The Crocodile 1s 
not tameable without extreme 
difficulty, and often deyours 
Children who come too neat 
the Nile. 

Ver. 6. Shall they part him 4. 
mong the Merchants? | The Vul- 
gar has it inter Canaanitas, the Se 
venty Ooiyi c . 1955, the Syrias 
XRD, which Bochart thinks 
| A 
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a miſtake for ND, the Sy- 
rant. But whether Canaanites, 
Syrians, or Phanecians, tis all the 
Game; for they were all Mer- 
chants, a proper name for an 
Appellative, as. ſometimes the 
1hmaelites or Midianites; tho 
none of 'em all, we ſuppoſe, 
dealt much in Crocodiles. 

Ver. 7. Canſt thou fill his Skin 
with barbed Irons, or his Head 
with” Fiſh-ſpears ?] The Whales 
we may, and do every year, 


ſerve in this manner whole 
Ship-loads of em in Greenland; 


nay, we are told of à Whale in 
Bermudas that run away with 
balf the weapons of the Coun- 
try ſticking in his back; no- 
thing being more eaſily pierc'd 
than the ſoft Subſtance of the 
Whales : whereas the Scales 
are impenetrable, unleſs to 
Canon, with which an Engliſp- 
Man (we think 'twas) who was 
a Slave in thoſe parts, once 
killd one of thoſe terrible 
Creatures, and thereby ob- 
tain'd his Freedom. But here 
Bochart takes notice of a ſtrange 
Verſion of the Seventy, to this 
purpoſe ; All the Ships, it 
they ſhould join together, 
* could not bear one Scale of 
his Tail, nor all the Fiſhers 
* Ships his Head: which how 
they could get out of the He- 
brew, at leaſt thoſe Copies we 
now have, if that learned Man 
himſelf could not imagine, no 
body elſe muſt go about to do 
it. Tho” for their meaning in: 
thoſe words, it may more eaſi- 
ly be diſcover'd than defended ; 
for if the Seniors thought the 
Leviathan here the Whale, no- 
thing could be more natural: 


Who, as the Whale-fiſhers tell 
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us, with one ſtroke of his Tail 
will break the Ribs of a good 
Lighter; -and if his Head ſhould 
peep over the waſte of a little 
Ship, 'twould be likely the Sea- 
men would not care for his 
company. Nay, this might 
hold, in a leſs degree, of the 
Crocodile in the Nile; who 
may, tis probable, overturn 
the Boats as well as the Hippo- 
potamus before · mention d, and 
Ammianus expreſly affirms as 
much of him. ES 
Ver. 9. Shall not one be caſt 
down at the fight of him? &c.] 
The aſpect of the Crocodile is 
ſo terrible, that Perſons have 
been frighted out of their wits 
with bebolding him; particu- 
larly a certain Grammarian is 
ſaid to have been ſo ſorely 
ſcar d, that he forgot his very 
Letters. And indeed ſome of 
em are deſcrib'd very large 
and terrible, forty, fixty, nay 
a hundred foot long, in the 
Weſt- Indies. | i ; a 
Ver. 14. Who can open the doors 
of his Face? His Teeth are terri- 
ble round about.] The Croco- 
dile's mouth is deſcrib'd almoſt 
as dreadful as that of Hell; 
magno & horrendo hiatu, ſays the 
foremention'd Author. And 
others ſay, that when he gapes 
for his Prey, all his long Head 
turns to mouth, and you can 
ſee hardly any thing elſe. Some 
deſcribe em ſeven foot large; 
and therefore Martial did not 
begrudge the old Woman mouth, 
when he told her that hers was 
as large as an Egyptian Crocos 
Gile's For his Teeth, he has 
à fine Set of em, at leaſt three- 
ſcore; ſome reckon him two 
or three hundred, and thoſe for 
| 'vatiety . 
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variety of all ſorts and fizes, 
ſome long and ſticking out, o- 
thers like Saws, and ſet toge- 
ther like the Teeth of a Comb; 
-whence no wonder he's glad of 
the Ichneumon for his Tooth- 
picker. 

Ver. 15. His Scales are his 
guide, &c.) or, as in the mar- 
gin, ſtrong pieces of Shields, or 
Coat of Mail. This is clear of 
the Crocodile, as before, who 
is deſcrib'd by all Authors ſcaly 
and impenetrable. But what's 


this to the Whale? [Thoſe who 


think him the Leviathan, have 
here a very pleaſant anſwer ; 
© He's as ſafe as if he had 
Scales, therefore he may be 
©* faid to have em. Which, if 
*twere true, they might de- 
ſcribe him with Horns and 
Wings too, becauſe as ſafe as 


if he had em: tho', by their 


leaves, not ſo ſafe; for had 
he ſuch Scales on his Back, 
*twould be almoſt utterly im- 
poſſible to kill him, it being 
there, as before, they ſtrike 
him with their Harpoons and 
other Weapons. 

Ver. 18. His Eyes are like Eye- 
lids of the Morning.) A lively 
and beautiful Compariſon ! The 


Crocodile being very quick- 


ſighted, and his Eyes, among 


the Egyptians, as Horace tells us, 
the Hieroglyphick for the Mor- 


ning; being the firſt part of 
him that appears out of the 
Water, as the Sun out of the 


Seas when it's riſing. Where- 


as the Whale is ſaid to be very 
dim-fighted, and to loſe its 
way, and run againſt Rocks or 
Shoars, when it loſes the Mu/- 


culus, its Pilot. 


Ver. 19. Out of his mouth go 


burning Lamps, &.] This 
ſoſten d by the 4— ad 
Vulgar, with an as, a ſicut: 
e meaning being no more 
than this; That this Animal, 
when it has been long under 
the water, and comes up 2. 
gain, breathes very ſtrongy 
and vehemently; and the Air, 
which has been long contain d 
within, breaks out ſo fietcely 
and violently from his Mouth 
and Noſtrils, that it may be 
compar'd to Flakes of Fire. 
Ver. 22. In his Neck remaineth 
Strength.) The Whale has no 
Neck at all, and therefore turns 
altogether : the Crocodile has 
a Neck, tho' a ſhort one, and 
therefore ſtronger ; by the help 
of which, as Ariſtotle relates it, 
he moves and turns his Head as 
he ſees occaſion. [44S 
Ver. 25. When he raiſeth u) 
himſelf, the Mighty are afraid; 
by reaſon of breakings, they puriſy 
themſelves.) When he emerges 
from the Water, they purify 
themſelves: Some explain Pu- 
rification by the quite contra- 
ry, and think the meaning 1s, 


they are in ſuch fear that they 


do alvum ſolvere; or, as Druſius, 
nauſeant, vomunt : we ſuppoſe 
as much one as t' other. The 
more natural Senſe of the words 


ſeems to be, that they look'd 


on the ſight of a Crocodile as 
an unlucky or obſcene Omen, 


and therefore us'd ſome xa 


rr, Or Purifications after- 
wards to avert the Omen. And 
had Bochart thought on this, he 
might have brought good Au- 
thors enough to prove it; 28 
he does before, from Heliodorus, 
that the very fight of a Croco- 
dile was thought an ill ſign, — 
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they did eſcape him: tho? all 
this the Seventy makes nothing 
but the Wild- beaſts being a- 
ver. 26. The Sword of him that 
layeth at him cannot hold, &. 
All this, with what follows, re- 
lates to the Impenetrability of 
his Scales already mention'd, 
and can 4Bree to none more 
properly than the Crocodile ; 
whoſe Skin not only defies 
Sword and Spear, dut is Piſtol 
and Musket-proof : which, as 
before, can 'by no means be 
faid of the Whale. 

Ver. 31. He makes the Deep to 
boil like a pot, the Sea like a pot 
of Ointment.) By ftirring vio- 
lently the water and mud, like 
a pot of Ointment; perhaps 
becauſe of the Smell of the 


Crocodile, as ſweet as Musk: 


and Nis. is often call'd the Sea, 
both in Scripture and other 
ee i 1 8 the 
exts in the beginning, Bo- 
chart aſcrib'd to the Whale. 

Ver. 33. On earth there is not 
his ke] or rather on the duſt, 
as Bochart : But what's this to 
the Whale? tho' very proper to 
this vaſt amphibious Creature, 
to whom no other Reptile can 
be compar'd. 

Ver. 34. He beholdeth all high 
things.] Tho' he's io ſhort-leg'd 
and low, he dares ſet upon the 
talleſt Animals, Horſes, Camels, 
Tygers, Elephants. And thus 


much of this vaſt Creature 


the Levidthan, and of the no- 
bleſt 13 2 (except that 
of the Horſe by the ſame Au- 
thor) in this or any other Hi- 
Kory. 

Queſt. A certain Lawyer was 
attendeꝗ by his Client for Advice in 


. Queſt: Maat do vun 
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mitter of Right to a Coal pit, who 
gave him his Opinion that he had 
a very good Cauſe, and wiſh d him 
to try hi: Right. After which the 
Client conſider d of it until that 
Lawyer came to be advanc d tothe 
Judicial Office, by reaſon whereof 
he had then ſome profits out of the 
ſaid Coal. pit. It ſo happen d that 
the ſaid Cauſe came to be try d be- 
fore him, and then be was of ano 
ther opinion, and gave the Fury di- 
rection to bring in their Verdict a« 
gainſt his Clint. Quære, Whe- 
ther it may nr, without breach of 
Charity, be preſum d that his own 
2277 ane — was the 
cauſe of the thange of his former 
. — Fel Client had 
not rely d on, be d ne er have try d 
the 2 but might . ſav d a 


Anſw. The caſe was alter d; 
and if no other reaſon but 
Intereſt perſuaded the Law- 
yer to change his mind, tis as 
eaſy a matter to judge of bis 
Sincerity and Honeſty, as of 
our Wiſdom, to try a Cauſe 
ore one whom you had ſo 
— reaſon 4 — would 
now be engag d againſt you. 
1 — thinkofths 
famous Sicelides Muſe of Virgili? 
Whether that new World,and thoſe 
ſtrange things he there mentiont, 
were apply d by him to Pollo 
Son and his Conſulſhip, or be may 
not be thought to have had ſome 
higher meaning ? = 
Anſw. The whole is inter- 
preted by Servius and others -as 
a Compliment to Pollio and his 
Son, or at leaſt to Auguſtts. 
Pollio, it ſeems, in his War a- 
gainſt the Illyrians or Dalmatians, 
had newly taken Salone, one of 
their Cities; in which he bad 4 
con 
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Son born, whom ffom thence 
he call'd Saloninus. To this Son 
Virgil ſeems. to refer moſt of 
what he had read in the Sybils, 
concerning a ſtrange Child, a- 
bout that time to be born, who 
was to renew the World; tho 
he ſeems: alio to have a farther 
reach in it, and to complement 
Auguſtus in his Magni Menſes. 
And aſter all, it's evident he 
was widely miſtaken in his ap- 
plication of the Prophecy: 
moſt of which is foretold in the 
Scripture of our Saviour, and 
can agree to none but him, and 
relates to what had been left 
by the Cumean or Erythræan Sy- 
Bil, both the ſame: and there- 
fore when Lactantius ſays, in 
the place already quoted, Theſe 
things may be ſeen in Erythræa, 
he 'means the ſame with the Sy- 
bil of Cama. There are hardly 
any Commentators, we think, 
but are of opinion, that Virgil 
had read the Sybils Verſes, and 
thence tranſlated what he here 
makes uſe of; only Vandale 
will by no means allow it, be- 
cauſe of a Decree of the Se- 
nate, that none ſhould conſult 
them beſides the Quindecemwirs. 
But he forgot that this Decree 
had been long antiquated, even 
in Tully's time; and that now 
all things were in confuſion, 
the Civil Wars being not yet 
ended, and that the Emperor 
or Dictator diſpens'd' with 
Laws, even tho' in full force, 
and even in this inſtance; Ju- 
ius Ceſar having commanded 
the Officers, withour the Se- 


nate's leave, to conſult thoſe 


Books: and why might not Au- 
uſtus do as much for Virgil? 
o' indeed they were hut then 


a collecting the compleat vo- 
lumes of em, for ſome had 
been there ever ſince Tar uin; 
which Collection doubtlef was 
rus'd, as well as perfected, 
y Learned Men; and who 
more proper to be employ'd in 
ſuch a work than Virgil ? Be- 
fides, he mentions the Cumean 
Verſe, which almoſt all under- 
ſtand of the Sybil, and her Diſ- 
tinction of Ages. However, 
to Pollio's Boy it's ſure enough 
what: he here produces could 
not belong, tho we are apt to 
believe he might himſelf intend 


ſomeſuch thing as a Complement 


to him. For how ſhould he go- 
vern the World, and ſuſtain Na- 
ture, who o4 the ninth Day 
after his Birth, as is agreed 
by Servins, with other Com- 
mentators? Then for Auguſtus 
himſelf, it could be no mote 
proper to him than the other; 
for what ſhall we make of par- 
ve Huer, by which title he twice 
calls him ? But Auguſtus ſure 
was at leaſt a great Boy by this 
time, when he had been now 
ſo many years raffling for ſthe 


Empire of the World? But 


.whate'er he might intend, tis 
eaſy-to-fhow that the moſt part 
of what he here might attri- 
bute to thoſe to whom it did 
not belong, was proper to the 
times of our Saviour, and fore- 
told of him. AS, s TUG Jia; try 
- 2. The Renovation of the 
World, which takes up a great 
part of the Poem, and which 
was propheſy'd of in the Sa- 
cred Books, as reſerv'd to the 
times of the Meſſaß, who was 
to make all things new, to reform 
the World, deſtroy. Polytheiſm 
and Atheiſm, and inrodagy 
. ** . * t 


the Worſhip of the one true 
God; and at laſt perhaps re- 
new the whole Creation too, 
as well as the Sons of God 

21. It ſeems by his Jam redit 

Virgo, that in the Cumæan 
Verſes there was ſome won- 
drous Virgin propheſy'd of, in 
this happier Revolution of 
things; which he indeed might 
underſtand of Aſirea, but the 
Sybils of the Mother of this 
Child then expected, accor- 
ding to that of the Prophet, 
Behold a Virgin ſhall conceive, anc 
bring forth a Son, | 

3. Fam nova Progenies cœlo di- 
mittitur alto.] Which we muſt 
injure by thus tranſlating: Now 
4 new ofpring from high Heaven 
in ſent, And as honeſt Ludovi- 
cus Vives On the place; * No 
* Chriſtian could have more 
* expreſſly deſcrib'd the Deſcent 
of the Son of God: and he 
reckons thoſe as a parcel of 
impious People, who don't al- 
low many of theſe Expreſſions, 
even in their moſt ſimple ſenſe, 
without any thing of ſtraining 
or allegory, to agree to none 
but Chriſt. 

4. Te duce, ſiqua maneat, &c.)] 
This Te duce ſhould ſeem by Vir- 
gil to be intended of Pollio, not 
his Son, becauſe of the Te Con- 
ſule juſt before. However, thus 
much we learn by ir, that the 
Sybil had been propheſying that 
a Child ſhould come, who was 
to take away the Sins of the World, 
and ſo we are ſure did the old 
Prophets of our Saviour. 

5. Solve 9 Our Sa- 
viour's Doctrine was Peace, 
which muſt be the effect of In- 


nocence, as Guilt the cauſe of 
Fear. | 
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6. le Deum vitam aceipiet, &c.] 
Pollio's Son was never deify'd. 
And for the ſeeing Gods and 
Heroes, which he mentions in 
the next Verſe, 'twas fulfill'd at 
our Saviour's Transfiguration, 
and ſeveral other places. 

7. Pacatumque reget patriis 
virtutibus on We may alſo 


venture to tranſlate thus; He 


ſhall fit upon the Throne of his Fa- 
ther | David] and reign over the 
Houſe of Iſrael; and of the In- 
creaſe of his Kingdom and of Peace, 
there (hall be no end. But what's 
this to Pollio's Son? 

8 At tibi prima puer, nullo mu- 
nuſcula cultu, &c.] Thoſe mu- 
nuſcula, or humble Gifts, may 
relate to the Shepherds waiting 
on our Saviour at his Birth, 
who we can ſcarce ſuppoſe 


came empty-handed ; and if 


they brought any Gifts, they 
muſt be ſuch as theſe, Garlands, 
Milk, exc, the Voluntaries of 
the Eaith and Nature. | 

9. Nec magnos metuent ormenta 
Leones. ] exactly Iſaiah: The Lion 
ſhall eat ftraw like the Ox, all ſhall 
be Peace. 

Io. Occidet ex Serpens, &c. 
As before; The ſuc hing Chil 
ſhall play on the hole of the Aſp; 
and the old Serpent was to be caſt 
down: And for our Saviour's 
Followers, he had expreſly pro- 
mis'd 'em that, 


Blue Poiſons harmneſ; thro' their 
Veins ſhould flow, 


Vipers and Aſps, innoxious 


Worms, &C. 


11. Aſſyrium vulgo naſcetur amo. 
mum.) What if in this ſhould 
be wrapt ** the ſpreading — 

: the 
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the Truth from the Jews all the 
world over ? 

* 12. At {mul Heroum laudes.) 
Herein, and in what follows, 
ſeems to be 1 that the 
World would be better by the 
progreſs of the Goſpel; and 
yet till there would be, 

13. Priſce veſtigia fraudis]the 
Footſteps of antient Fraud, not 
Violence; therefore this re- 
lates not to the Wars between 
the Triumvirs. However, Vire 

ils Copy was plainer, tho' 
e might miſtake; and the 
Sybil referr'd to the Cheat of 
the old Serpent, as the effects 
of which there would ſtill be 
Covetouſneſs and Cheating in 
the world, 

14. Ubi jam firmata virum te 
fecerit ætas:] Till the Man- 
Child be grown, his Kingdom 
come, and the Stone cut out 
of the Mountain fill the whole 
Earth; all that follows being 
a poetical Amplification of the 
Happineſs of. the Golden Age, 
down to 

15. Aggredere O magnos (ade- 
rit jam tempus) honores Chara 
Deum ſoboles! magnum Jovis in- 
crementum ! | He ſays the time 
was juſt approaching: aderit 
jam tempus: which ſeems the 
fame with what the Woman 
told our Saviour, I how that 
the Meſſiah tometh, igcrai, is 
juſt expected. Then for the 
next Verſes: How could a 
poor Conſul's Son, then kept 
under by the Triumvirs, be with 


any manner of ſenſe ſtil'd, zhe 


dear Off-pring of the Gods, and 
the great Increaſe of Jupiter; as 
well as what follows, of his 
ſupporting the tottering World, 
bearing up the Piflars of the 


Earth, _ and ending all in 


fuch a Rapture -as ſeems to be 
more than Poetical ? 

Thus much, we thought, 
might not be unacceptable to 
the ingenions and Chriſtian 
Reader; and if any ſuch dif- 
fer from us, either as to this, 
or the former Queſtion about 
the Sybils, we deſire they'd 
fairly anſwer what we have ad. 
vanc'd, which ſeems at thaft 
probable: and if we th 
it falſe, we'd ne'er do ſuch a 
diſſervice to Religion, as to 
produce it in defence of it, 

Queſt. Hhat's the reaſon that 
is the healing the twelve Tribes, 


' 7th Apoc. Dan is left out? 


Anſw. A Queſtion that, it 
ſeems, ſo much puzzled the 
Rhemiſh, as well as many other 
Commentators, that (as we do 
now and then) when they found 
it too hard to crack, they threw 
it by, and faid nothing to it. 
But ſo did not Grotius, Mede, 
and Hammond, who amongſt em 
give a clear and rational Solu- 
tion of the Difficulty. Thoſe 
who are here number'd, are 
thought by Mr. Mede to be the 
Repreſentatives of that Surra- 
gatus Iſrael (in which ſenſe ſome 
underſtand that of the Twelve 
Tribes ſcatter d abroad) name- 
ly, of thoſe Gentiles who were 
to be grafted into God's Church 
in the room of the unbelieving 
Jews: and being to repreſent 
a true Church, it ſeem'd not 
ſo proper to inſert among em 
the Apoſtate Tribe of Dan, 
who from the days of Micah to 
the Captivity worſhipp'd 1dols, 
which was advancd by Jere- 
boam into a ſort of Patriarchal 


See among the Idolaters, 1 
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be plac'd his bearing Prieſts 


and Gods, as others of 'em at 
Bethel, And a juſt Curſe fol- 
low'd this Tribe for their De- 


fection, being reduc'd to the 


loweſt ebb for their Sins by the 

rpetual Incurſions of their 
[7s nn in whoſe exact road 
they lay open to the Syrians, 
ec. as being on the utmoſt 
Notthern Verge of Canaan, a- 
bout Paneas and the Fountains 
of Jordan. And hence it ſeems 
they were in proceſs of time ſo 
much diminiſh'd, that the whole 
Tribe is omitted in the Recital 
of the Fewiſh Genealogies in 
the Chronicles; which Grotis 
thinks was alſo foretold in Amos 
8. 14. They that ſwear bythe Sin 
of Samaria, and ſay, Thy God, O 
Dan, liveth, &c. even they ſhall 
fall, and never riſe up again. Ac - 
cordingly the ſame Author tells 
us, from the Tradition of the 
Jews, that this Tribe was re- 
duc d to one Family, that of 
Huſim ; and from Fohannes An- 
trchenus, that thoſe few of em 
who remain'd, at laſt left their 
own Inheritance, and took ſhel- 
ter among the Phenicians. And 
we may obſerve, that even E- 
phraim is not here perſonally 
mention'd, but the Tribe of 
Joſeph inftead of him; becauſe 


the Ephraimites were alſo infa- 


mous for their Defection” and 
Idolatry. And inſtead of Dan, 
Levi is added, for the round- 
nels of the number Twelve, 


perhaps too for the myſteriouſ- 


neſs of it; tho' he is generally 
omitted in the old Genealogies, 
becauſe he had no Portion or 
Lot (comparatively nor toge- 
ther) as the reſt of the Tribes: 
whereas, according to Hammond 


and Grotius, this difference was 


not taken away, and they were 
all in Chriſt, 

Queſt. An Neglectus, &c. 
Whether the Neglect of the Canons 
and Conſtitutions of our Fathers, 
be not the Cauſe of the Sins and 
Vices of the Age; particularly of 
Canon 13, 3 Fo 59 ? 

Anſw. There's no doubt, 
if thoſe wholeſom Laws were 
once juſtly and impartially ex- 
ecuted, and the ſpiritual Sword 
were drawn on all ſuch juſt oc- 
caſions, and no other, but we 
ſhould ſoon ſee a new face of 
things in our once virtuous and 
religious Iſland. For the Re- 
laxation of Diſcipline muſt 
needs cauſe a prodigious In- 
creaſe to all Debauchery and 
Miſchief; and to have good 
Ecclefiaſtical Laws at the end 
of our Prayer-Books, will do 
no more good than other Laws 
in- our Statute-Books, if they 
ben't put in execution. And 
no wonder ſome People are fo 
very angry with thoſe Courts, 
whoſe bufineſs tis to do it; nor 
any thing ſtrange if they too 
ſhould be corrupted in the ge- 
neral Depravity of the Na- 
tion; nor that ſome Gentle- 
men who care for no Yoke, but 
are for a Virtuoſo ſort of Reli- 


gion, ſerve God or let it alone, 


ſhou!d be willing and earneſt to 
get this Rod burnt, which one 
time or other may happen to 
make em ſmart for their Lewd- 
nes: for what have they to do 


to plead tender Conſciences, 


who ſhow by their Actions they 
have no Conſcience at all; or 
at leaſt, if they e'er had any, 
have harden'd it into the ſame 
metal with their Laws? Nor 

S 2 would 
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would there be any need to call 


in the ſecular Sword, were but 
the ſpiritual well manag'd ; 
nor would Chriſt be wanting 


to his Church : but we are apt 


to believe, both from Expe- 


rience and Reaſon, that a juſt 


Excommunication would have 
viſible effects on thoſe who 
now ſo much deſpiſe it, as we 
are ſure it had in the Primitive 
Church, even after the times 
of the Apoſtles, and Ananias 
and Sapphira, who were pu- 
niſh'd even with Death it ſelf 
for Sacrilege under the Goſpel. 


. As for thoſe Canons the Que- 


riſt mentions, there's no doubt 
but they'd have a great influ- 
ence on Manners, if duly exe- 
cuted; as we think there's no 
Chriſtian Naticn in the world, 
beſides the Engliſh, who make 
ſach Laws only to break 'em. 
Particularly Canon 13. Of due 
Celebration of Sundays and Holy- 
days; wherein *tis requir'd, 
* That all manner of Perſons 
* within the Church of England 
© ſhall henceforth celebrate and 
* keep the Lord's Day, com- 
* monly call'd Sunday, and o- 
ther Holydays, according to 


God's holy Will and Pleaſure, 


and the Orders of the Church 
* of England preſcrib'd in that 
© bebalf; that is, in hearing 
© the Word of God read and 


taught, in private and pub- 


© lick Prayers, in acknowledge- 
© ment of their Offences to 
God, and amendment of the 
fame, in reconciling them- 
© ſelves charitably to their 
© Neighbours, where diſplea- 
s ſure has been; in oftentimes 
(therefore more than once or 
twice, or even thrice a year) 


receiving the Communion mY 


the Body and Blood of Chrift: 
in viſiting of the Poor and 
Sick, and uſing all ſober and 
* godly Converſation.” Here's 
one Canon, which alone, if 
practis'd, would do the buſineſs, 
and reduce us to primitive Pie. 
ty and Vertue. It obliges, we 
ſee [all manner of Perſons 
within the Church of England:] 
thoſe therefore who yield it no 
obedience, muſt not pretend to 
be of that Church, which finds 
other employment for her Mem. 
bers on Sundays, than walking 
in the Fields in time of Divine 
Service, or making the Taverns 
the Church; which thouſands 
do ſo often, till we may almoſt 
believe they have forgot there's 
any other. | 

And as this Canon relates to 
all Chriſtians, ſo does the 35th 
to Miniſters, and the Examina- 
tion. of ſuch as are to enter into 
that Sacred Office; which, as 
Dr. Donne ſays, if a King thinks 
himſelf too good for, he's not 
good enough. And that thoſe 
who are in it, may not diſgrace 
their Character, this Canon is 
very ſtrict as to their Examina- 
tion ; which, what it has been 
formerly we know not, being 


our ſelves but juſt come into 


the world, but are ſure tis now 
as ſtrict and ſolemn as poſſible; 
and have known ſeveral per- 
ſons, ſome of no ordina 

Birth, others of no contempti- 
ble Learning, who have been 


put by, when approaching the 


Altar, for want of other requi- 
ſite Qualifications. And the 
People ought to know that they 
have ſtill ſo much of a nega- 
tive Voice in the n 
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of Miniſters, that if they can 
objet any thing againſt the 
Manners of a Clerk, and make 
it good, he ſhall be deny'd his 


Orders: and his Majeſty has 


ſince his coming to the Crown, 
in his Letter to the Biſhops, 
particularly requird 'em to 
take more than ordinary care 
of this Canon, as well as of the 
Preferment of thoſe Clerks 
who are under their Inſpection, 
according to their- Piety and 
Learning; which he afſures 
*'em ſhall be his own meaſure in 
ſuch Preferments as are in the 
Crown. And let Envy it ſelf be 
judge whether that Promiſe han't 
been moſt ſacredly perform'd ! 

The third Canon is the 59th. 
Miniſters to catechize every 
Sunday, (not once or twice in 
Lent only.) And this is con- 
ceivd in as ſtrict Expreſſions 
as any of the reſt: That e- 
very Parſon, Vicar, or Cu- 
* rate, ſhall upon every Sun- 
day and Holyday, before E- 
vening Prayer, for half an 
hour or more, examine and 
* inftrut the Youth and igno- 
* rant Perſons of his Pariſh, 
in the Ten Commandments, 
* the Articles of his Belief, and 
* the Lord's Prayer, (perhaps 
all the old Catechiſms, if not 
more) and ſhall diligently 
* hear, inſtruct, and teach 
them the Catechiſm ſet forth 
in the Book of Common- 
Prayer, (which, by the way, 
none deſpiſe but thoſe that do 
not underſtand it, and are un- 
juſtly prejudic'd againſt it.) 
And it goes on: All Fathers, 
Mothers, Maſters and Miſ- 


« tices, which have not learnt 
* the Catechiſm, to come to 
the Church at the time ap- 
pointed, obediently to hear, 
© and be order d 1 Mini- 
« ſter, until they have learnt 
the fame :* which if the Mis 
niſter negle&, he's to be firſt 
admoniſh'd, then ſuſpended; 
at laſt, if he perſiſt, excom- 
municated : and Maſters and 
Miſtreſſes, c. to be dealt 
with in the ſame manner. Ner 
let us fancy this an antiquated 


Canon, like that of Prieſts _ 


Coats or Night. caps; for the 
Obligation muſt be perpetual 
as well as the Reaſon. Tis 
true, it lies hard upon the Mi- 
niſter where there is but one, 
as in moſt Country Cures; and 
he's obligd himſelf to read 
Prayers, and preach twice, nay 
often three times a Sunday, and 
ride ſeveral miles beſides, as 
is, to our knowledge, the caſe 
in many places of the Natioh, 
at a diſtance from London, All 
that can be done there is to do 
all he can, as long as the Day 
and his Strength hold; and fa- 
tify himſelf that how much ſo» 
ever he's deſpis'd, whate'er he 
ſuffers here, if he conſcien- 
tiouſly diſcharge his Duty in 
others, as well as this much- 
neglected Inſtance, he knows 
who has ſaid, Great ſhall be his 
Reward in Heaven. 5 
Queſt. Whether Inn heepers, Fint- 
ners, and all thoſe who keep Pub- 
liei-Houſes, which in themſelves 
are not only very convenient, but 
evenalmoſt neceſſary to the Publick, 
as well as in themſelves lawful 


Trades,when only follow'd on need- 


* treſſes, ſhall cauſe their Chil- ful occaſions, whether they can be ſo 


* dren, Servants, and Appren- now, ai they 8 corrupted ; fra | 
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they make their chief advantage 
from the Sins of others, and conſe- 
quently "ris often their buſineſs to 
draw more mtoexceſs,tho' abſolute- 
lyforbidden by the Word of God, and 
ſo many ſevere Threatnings againſt 
it: and many Men live in habits of 


this Sin for many years. Pray tell 


me whether theſe can be ſaid to be in 
a ſtate of Salvation? conſequently 
whether they ought not to be de- 
barr'4 the Communion, when they 
ne er ſo mucha s intend to forego 
this Courſe of Life, and therefore 
can be no true Penitents ? : 
Anſw. Any Habit of Sin, 
there's no queſtion, to a Pro- 
teſtant, will conclude a Man 
in a State of eternal Miſery, 
without true Repentance; and 
thoſe moſt ſurely, wherein Men 
not only do ill things, and 
-have pleaſure in thoſe that do 
them, but even perſuade, and 
almoſt force others to fin ; go- 
ing further that way, we are 
inclin'd to believe, than even 
the Devil himſelf can do. And 
this not only in Publick Houſes, 
but in private too; it having 
been for many years almoſt the 
only welcome the Engliſh give 
one another, to make the Gueſt 
as great a Beaſt as the Inviter. 
They deal with one another in 
drinking as the Abyſſine Empe- 
rors and Nobility are dealt 
with in eating: They don't 
help themſelves, but the Chil- 
dreu and Waiters, as Ludolphus 
tells us, cram 'em with Meat ; 
and if any drops upon the Ta- 
ble, up it goes again, a little 
more moiſten'd than before, 
and not a gobbet to be Joſt, 
And this doubtleſs they think 
fine Eating, and a princely En- 
tertzinment, as well as our 


Drunkards do here, to turn Li 
quors into one another's Hogſ- 
heads, till the Hoops are ready 
to fly off. Which he who does, 
and continues to do, : doubtleſs 
he's no more fit for the Sacra- 
ment, than he is for Heaven. 
And the Miniſter's Duty in 
that caſe is ſufficiently plain 
from the Rubrick; That if 


any of thoſe who intend to 


* cominunicate be an open and 
* notorious evi! Liver, or have 
done any wrong to his Neigh» 
* bour Word or Deed, fo 


offended ; the Curate, hay- 
ing knowledge thereof, ſhall 
call him, and advertiſe him, 
that in any wiſe he preſume 
not to come to the Lord's Ta- 
© ble, till he hath openly de- 
* clard himſelf to have truly 
« repented and amended, . 
Queſt. Whether there's any In- 
ſect which ſhines in the dark be- 
ſides a. Glow-worm ; becauſe the 
Queriſt lately found a ſort of a 
longiſh black Fly, *** from a 
Glow-worm, which ſhines in the 
dark in the ſame manner ? 
Anſw. A ſhrewd knotty Queſ- 
tion, that needs a whole Socie- 
ty of Oedipuss to reſolve it. But 
left they ſhould not be found, 
and we not able, we deſire the 
Querift to read it over himſelf 
once more, and ſee what he 
can make on't. 
Queſt. 4 Man dying worth 


7000 l. willed that if the Child 


his Wife went with, prov'd a Boy, 
he ſhould have two Thirds of the 
ſaid ol and his Wife one 
Third: if it prov'd a Girl, ſhe 
ſhould have but one Third, and his 


Wife two Thirds. But it happen d, 


his Wife was deliver d of * 4 


that the Congregation be 
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Boy and a Girl at one Birth, I 
defre to know how the ſaid Joool. 
ſrould be diſpos'd of according to 
the Tefkator's Will? | 

Anſw. To be exact, Let the 
Boy loſe two Thirds of what 
he was to have of the 7oool. 
as often as the Mother and 
Daughter loſe one Third a 
piece of what they were to 
have; and then the Calcula- 
tion will be exact, and agree- 
able to the true Intent of the 
Will: we can't ha'while to 
work it out our ſelves. 

Queſt. Meeting the. other Day 
with your Mercury, which treats 
of Owndle-well, 1 was zn hopes 
you had been ſo kind as to have 
anſwer d my former Requeſt. But, 
finding there only a bare Relation 
of its drumming, I am forcd to 
give you this ſecond Trouble, to re- 
mind you, That my Intreaty was 
not to be inform'd of the Hiſtory 
of that Noiſe, (which, perhaps, 1 
underſtood before as well, even as 
be, from whom you had your Re- 
lation) but of the Philoſophy and 


preſigniſication of it. Let md 


therefore prevail with you to an- 
ſwer theſe following Particulars. 

1. Whence ſo ſtrange a Sound 
can proceed, the Water yet remain- 
ing (as 1 know it uſes to be) al- 
moſt per ſectly ſmooth ? 

2, How it ſhould come to be fo 
regular, -as to reſemble a March? 

3. What can be the Cauſe of its 
ſo uncertain returns? 

4. Whether they preſigniſy any 
future Events? And what thoſe 
may be conceiv'd to be? 

And becauſe your Relator has 
omitted one quality of this Will, 
which is, that it is ret kon d much 
the beſt Water thereabouts for ma- 
king Milk pottage, and is therefore 
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ſent for through the ſeveral var:s 
of the Town for that Uſe, 1 am 


. at a loſs to know. 


5. Ohat there is peculiar ro bi- 


Water, that makes it ſo ſingularly + 


proper for this pur ＋ a 
Anſw. 1. As for the Drum- 
ming, we look upon the Cauſe 
to be natural, (tho' we don't 
deny it in ſome ſenſe to be 
ſupernatural) the Cauſe very 
probably may be Vapours, 
proceeding out of the Earth 


into the Sides of the Well; 


and it may be eaſily tryd in 


the Night by a Candle let 


down (on every ſide) within 
the Well: As yet we can give 
no other Account. 

2. If the fore-mention'd 
Vapours by the Cauſe, the 
Eruptions may be ſo ſituated, 
as to be regular as well as ir- 
regular. ; 

3. If the firſt Suppoſition be 
true, it muſt be the Criſes 
of the Fermentations of the 
Earth, which feed Vapours; 
and, according as the Matter 
comes to ſuch a quantity, 
which may be longer or ſhor- 
ter in gathering, accordingly 


it has the above-mention'd d 


effect. | 4 8 
4. We can't tell you that, 
but this we are aſſur'd, that 
ſeveral Accidents happen im- 
mediately after ſuch Events; 
which would have done ſo, if 
thoſe things never had been, 


becauſe they proceed from a- 


nother Cauſe. 


5. Water is always better or 


worſe, according as it imbibes 
the Nature of Places through 
which it paſſes.; 'twould be 
too long to treat diſtinctly of 
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Queſt. A Perſon of * Birth 
and Quality, having been for 4 
long time indiſpos'd ; upon my ftyitt 
Inquiry, I find his Diſtemper to 
proceed from a troubled and diſcon- 
rented Spirit. Which is occaſion d 
by his keeping Company with a 
Gentlewoman, and owning her a- 
mongſt his Relations and Acquain- 
cance for his Wife (tho as yet un- 
marry'd.) This Gentleman tells 


me, he is really contracted to her, 


and thinks, in Conſcience, he ought 
to marry her, yet he fears till 
prove his Ruin, (ſhe having no 
Fortune) for he has already ex- 
hauſted great part of his Eſtate. 
He has a Grand-mother, and ſe- 
veral other Relations that have 
their immediate Sub ſiſtence, and 
their ſuture Dependance ſrom him. 
Nov, Gentlemen, I crave your Ad- 
vice, to ſhew him, in this Matter, 
whether he may, with Safety, a- 
bandon this Lady, and match with 
another; wereby he may repair 
his Eflate, and ſo provide for his 
Relations that depend upon him. 
He is mightily diſturb d, has att d 
my Advice; I have taken a Week's 
time to cenſider; and therefore do 
earneſtly deſire, that you will re- 
ſolve me in that time. He is 
reſolv' d to follow my Directions, 
which ( to give him Eaſe ) muſt be, 
either to marry, or quite _ 7 
for I perceive he intends to live a 
penitent and religious Liſe for the 
ſuture. 

'* Anſw. ladeed, Sir, it's a lit- 
tle ſtrange, that you ſhould 
take a Week's time to conſi- 
der, whether you ſhould adviſe 
your Friend to be guilty or 
not guilty of ſo great a Wic- 
kedneſs, as an Habitual Adul- 
tery, as "long as he lives, 


which he muſt cerainly be, if 
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he marries any other. It i; 
too late, now, to conſider the 


Lady's Fortunes; that ſhould 


have been done before: 'tis 
better to retrench his Expen- 
ces, and live a little meaner 
in the World than he could 
wiſh ; rather loſe his Pomp, 
than his Peace, his God. 
Queſt. 4 Gentleman and his 
Miſtreſs being agreed in 
Point (beſides) relating to their 
intended Marriage: The only Ob- 


ſtruction is, That (he fears ſome 


future Diſcontents may ariſe, by 
reaſon of her Sifter's Cohabitation 
with her. Now the [aid Gentle- 
man is ſo far from any ill Re- 
ſentment thereof, that he is very 
well pleas'd at the Opportunity of 
ſhewing his Reſpect and Generoſuty 
to his (intended) Wiſe, in the 
Per ſon of her Relation. | 
Query. Whetger in reaſon the. 
ſaid intended Mitrriage ought tobe 
retarded for ſo nice a Scruple? 
Anſw. No truly, if you want 
our Opinion only, that ſhan't 
hinder your Joys any longer ; 
we think it no reaſon to re- 
tard your Marriage, but that 
you ſhou d both bear your part 
in the Chorus. Let tbe Sun riſe 
in State, for to Morrow's the 
Day. | 
Queſt. I deſire you to give your 
Opinion of the laſt Chapter of Si. 
John, and the laſt Verſe ; where 
tis ſaid, That if all the things 
which 7eſus did were written, 
the world it ſelf could not 
contain the Books that ſhould 
be written: Now 7 deſire 10 
know, in what Senſe you tabe it, 
whether in a common Senſe or not ! 
Anſw. Its an Hyperbole, 2 
way of ſpeaking common to 
every Language: We fay here 
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f nd, An innumerable Com- 
— An infinite Number 
of Cattle, &c. Both which are 
impoſſible; for a little Row of 
Figures will expreſs more than 
all the Sands, or drops of 
Water in the Sea. So that 
the meaning is only, A greas 
Many. 

Queſt. Which was the beſt Ora- 
tor, Demoſthenes or Cicero; or 
wherein did the Qualities of the 
one excel the other? 

Anſw. Neither Longinus, Quin- 
tilian, nor Plutarch, durſt pre- 
fer one to the othet; therefore 
ſince *tis probably ſo difficult 
2 Matter, we ſhan't pretend 
to it, but ſhall only give the 
beſt Account we can of their 
different Accompliſhments, and 
leave every one to judge as 
they pleaſe The true effect 
of Eloquence being to per- 
ſuade, and Perſuaſion depend- 
ing upon the Belief acquir'd 
in Mens Minds; we may, ac- 
cording to Rapin, compare 
them in reſpect to three things, 
which concur to the producing 
this Credit. 1. The Merit of 
him who ſpeaks. 2. The Diſ. 
poſition of thoſe to whom he 
ſpeaks. And. 3. The Manner 
of his ſpeaking. The firſt of 
which comprehends Honeſty, 
and Capacity. Cicero had this 
Advantage, that he was better 
educated, and beſtow'd more 
time in Study, conſequently 
was more learn'd than Demoſ- 
thenez, And as for their Ho- 
neſty, Demoſthenes was naturally 
more equitable, and by tem- 
per inclin'd to ſevere Morals ; 
which he made appear in per- 
forming all things for the 
Good of his Country: but no- 
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thing contributed more to the 
acquiring him the Name of 
an Honeſt Man, than his man- 
ner of treating Philip, who 
was ſo powerful at Athens, that 
moſt Men were divided abour 
him. Yet neither Promiſes 
nor Threats could oblige De- 


moſthenes to do any thing in 


favour ot him to the Damage 
of his City; which Firmneſs 
he preſerv'd till death, chuſing 
rather to die by Poiſon than 
to deliver himſelf into the 
hands of Antipater; and taking 
the Draught before Archias 
who perſuaded him to yield to 
the Power of the Conqueror, 
ended his Life with theſe 
words, Go tell my Maſter that 
Demoſthenes will owe nothing #0 
the Tyrant of his Country. Nor 
was Cicero leſs honeſt, but al- 
ways ſtedfaſt to what regarded 
the Good of his Country ; and 
he has given the Publick an 
Idea of his Morality in his 
Offices. The Conduct of De- 
moſthenes was not ſo pure and 
innocent as that of Cicero, who 
was not extremely courageous, 
tho' he poſſeſs d more of that 


good Quality than is common- 


ly believ'd, and in it much 


ſ\urpaſs'd the - Athenian Orator, . 
who at the Battel of Cherona 


ſeeing the firſt Ranks fire, was 
frighten'd ; , and in his Flight, 


being ſeiz'd with a falſe Fear, 


demanded quarter of a Buſh 
that had caught hold of his 
Coat, believing he was ſtopp'd 
by any Enemy who purſu'd 
him. As to the Advantages 
of Perſon, Cicero had the beſt 
on't, being much more agree- 


able than Demoſthenes, altho 
de had almoſt as much Aﬀec- 


dation, 
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tation, as the other Negli- 


gence : Cicero had an eafy and 
pleafant Turn of Wit; where- 
as Demoſthenes was always grave 


and ſerious : Cicero was very 
Hberal, but rather out of In- 
clination than Policy; but 


Demoſthenes always employ d his 


Money to gain the Minds of 
the People, re-eſtabliſh the 
Walls of the City, to equip 
out Veſſels, cem Slaves, 


and to marry poor Virgins. 
Then, as to the Perſons that 


are ſpoken to: The Athenians 
were very nice in their Ex- 


preſſions, proud, and accuſ- 


tom'd to Flattery; yet did 
they not like far-fetch'd Or- 
naments in the Speeches of 
their Orators, nor ſuch Mo- 
tions as were capable of ſur- 
prizing them. Which has 
caus'd in all the Athenian Ora- 
tors, a Coldneſs and Dryneſs 
that proceeded more from this 
Conſtraint than the Quality 
of their Wit. And altho' this 
ſeems to be a mark of Wiſ⸗ 
dom and good Senſe, yet this 
People were changeable, un- 
quiet and turbulent to the 
utmoſt extremity ; by which 


we may fee that never any 


Orator met with more difficult 
Minds to manage. Cicero had 
a much more ſpacious Field 
to exerciſe his Genius in: For 
altho' the Romans were very 
olite, they were not affected 
like the Greets; and if they 
were jealous of their Glory, 
*twas rather through Great- 
neſs of Soul, than Vanity. 
So that the Roman Orators 
were not ſo confin'd as the 
Athenians; they could make 
ule of all the Artifices of E 


loquence, or whatever coulg: 


move the Mind: and in this 
Cicero had an Advantage aboye 
Demoſthenes. But we will exa. 
mine their manner of Expreſ. 
ſion, which is the third thing 
neceſſary to Perſuaſion. To 
be eloquent, tis requiſite to 


follow the natural Genius, to 


have a good Judgment and J. 
magination, and to improve 
theſe Qualities by Study and 
Art. And Art conſfifts in 
knowing what ſutes well, and 
diſpoſing every thing in its 
natural Order; to think wiſely 
what muſt be ſaid, and always 
conſult good Senſe, the leaſt 
Ray of which is better than 
all the ſparkling Ornaments 
of Rhetorick; and to ſute the 
Diſcourſe to the Subject tres. 
ted on, without ſpeaking great 
things with a mean Air, or 
triflings things with a majeſtick 
one. Both our Orators had 
all theſe Qualities, but with 
ſome difference. The chole- 
ric, melancholy Temper of 
Demoſthenes, made him ſerious 


and ſevere : He recited every 


thing with an extraordinary 
Warmth, and made ſo great 
an account of Action, that he 


commonly ſaid, 'twas the Firſt, 


Second, and third Part of 
Eloquence, to which he join'd 
a Diſcourſe full of the moſt 
vehement Figures; which made 


Demetrius the Phalerean ſay, He 


has argu'd like a Man in- 
ſpir'd. He had alſo a good 
Talent in preſenting things in 
all their Circumſtances, and 
knew how handſomly to ex- 
preſs himſelf obfcurely, when 


he could not go directly to his 


end, or that it was dangerous 
to 
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o ſpeak too clearly. Thus, 
0 ——— the Cowardlineſs 
of the Athenians of his time, 
he prais d the Valour of their 
Anceſtors. And altho' there 
was nothing far-fetch'd or un- 
natural in his Expreſſion, his 
Diſcourſes were always ſo 
paſſionate and full of an appa- 
rent Zeal for the Good of 
the State, that he neceſſarily 
moy'd his Auditors. Cicero 
had no fevere Air, but on 
the contrary, a great deal of 
Sweetneſs and Agreeableneſs 
in his Face; and by his Imagi- 
nation he gave a very beau- 
tifal and delicate Turn to e- 
very thing: He had alſo a 
penetrating Wit, a tender 
Heart, an affecting Caunte- 
nance, and a curious Voice ; 
yet were his Diſcourſes grave, 
and ſeldom fail'd of producing 
their deſir d Effect. But as in 
Eloquence there are divers 
ſorts of Perfections, ſo Cicero 
himſelf obſerv'd, That there 
might be two accompliſh d Orators, 
altho of different Characters; and 
we may receive theſe two as 
ſuch. They alſo differ'd very 
much in their Qualities : Cicero 
had the moſt agreeable Ima- 
ination, and conſequently the 

Wit. Demoſthenes, becauſe 
of the Genius of his Tongue, 
took a great Liberty in his 
Words; and the Elocution of 
Cicero is more modeſt, according 
to the Character of the Latin 
Tongue. Cicero was more uni- 
verſal, and equally perform'd 
well upon all ſorts of Subjects, 
whereas Demoſthenes excell'd 


but in a few; he ſpoke things 
with a higher Tone, and was 
ſometimes much tranſported: 


But Cicero had more command 
of himſelf, ſpoke nothing 
rude, and was always agreea- 
ble in his Anger. that we 
may ſay, Demoſthenes through 
the Impetuoſity of his Tem- 
per, Force of his Arguments, 
and Vehemence of his Pro- 
nunciation, was more preſſing 
than Cicero: and that Cicero, 
by his tender and delicate 
way, his moving, ſweet, pene- 


trating, paſſionate Expreſſions, 


and all his natural Graces, 

was more affecting than De- 

moſt henes. | | 
Queſt. I know tis a general 


Opinion, that our Saviour was not 


receiv d among the Jews as their 
Mefliah, becauſe they expefted 
him to come in a triumphant man- 
ner, to reign over them, and ſub- 
due all their Enemies. This is in- 
deed very probable, at that time 
our Saviour was born, becauſe the 
Jews expected their Meſliak 
would deliver them from their 
greateſt Evils, which then they 
look'd upon to be the Toke of their 
Enemies, as being more immediate- 
ly ſenſible of it. Yet I am io con- 


clude, that nearer the beginning of 


the Promiſe they were better ac- 

wainted with the true Intent of 
715 coming; upon which if you'll 
pleaſe at your leiſure to giue me 
your Opinion, you ll not only oblige 
me, but ſome others of your de vo- 
ted Friends. 

Anſw. There are ſome Paſ- 
ſages among the antient Jewiſß 
Writers, which plainly inti- 
mate that they expected a 
Redemption from their Sins, 
and not a Temporal Saviour : 
we ſhall give, an inſtagce of 
one of em out of an antient 
Jewiſh Book call'd Peſi fta, 8 
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tells us that God had a Dia- 
logue with the Meſſiah in theſe 
terms. God beginning to make 
a Covenant with the Meſiat, 
ſpake thus to him; Thoſe whoſe 
Sins are unknown to thee, would 
impoſe a Yoke of Iron upon thee, by 
which they will make thee like to a 
young Heifer almoſt blind with la- 
bour, and they will deſtroy thee : 
Becauſe of their Iniquity, thy 
Tongue ſhall cleave to the roof of 


thy Mouth, Art thou willing to 


| ſuffer all this:? 


Meſſiah. Ir may be, theſe Pains | 


and Affiiftions ſhall endure but for 
4 ſhort time. 

God. 1 am reſolv'd thou ſhalt 
ſaffer it 3 a whole Week of Tears; 
but if thou wilt not conſent toit, 1 
_ t impoſe theſe Sufferings upon 
Tree. 

Meſſiah. 1 willingly ſubmit to 
it, on condition that no Iſraelite 
periſh, but that they ſhall be all 
ſav'd, thoſe that are born after my 
time, and thoſe that are already 
dead ſince Adam: in ſhort, all 
thoſe that have been created until 
now, or (hall hereafter be created. 
Altho' there be many idle 

Fancies in this, yet thro' theſe 
Fables we may plainly diſcern 
that the Jews have not always 
promis'd themſelves a trium- 
phant Meſſiah, nor expected 
thoſe temporal Advantages from 
his coming, as they did when 
he came amongſt them. 

Queſt. Arethe Seaſons of the Year 
every whe e changeable like ours, in 
reſpect to Fruits and Flowers; or 
is there any place in the World, 
where they are always landing ? 

Anſw. In Rhede's Account of 

Malabar, he tells us that Flow- 
ers and Fruits are to be ſeen 
 fouritbing all the year in that 
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happy Climate ; for the Floy. 
ers of one Plant no ſooner de. 
Cay, but thoſe of ſome others 
r and ſo in reſpect to 

ruits, by that time ſome ae 


almoſt out of ſeaſon, other, 


are ripe. Thus what he call 
the Plaſo, bloſſoms in September 
and October, and bears fruit in 
January: ſo the Kaka-Mulls 
buds in June and July, and its 
Fruit is ripe in the beginning 
of the Year. The Moullava (a 
kind of Bean) bloſſoms in Win- 
ter, and its Fruit is good only 
in November and December. | 
is alſo one of thoſe Plants 
which grows without cultiva- 
ting in ſandy places, and is al. 
ways green ; as well as the 
Wellia-Tagera, whoſe Flower 
blows in Summer, altho its 
Fruit is ripe as ſoon as that of 
the Moullava. The Tree which 
the Brachmans call'd Singi, and 
the Portugueſe Cornos dos Diab, 
often bears Flowers and Fruits 
twice a year; Flowers in April, 
May and Fune, and Fruits in 
March and September. The O- 
dour and Beauty of ſome of 
theſe Flowers are ready to over- 
come thoſe who manure em. 
Queft. I bave often obſerv'd 
Miniſters, and alſo ſome Lay-men, 
that have ſhewn a great deal of 
reſpeFt to the Church, by keeping 
their Heads bare, bowing, &c. 
but do not know of any Example 
they have for it. And ſome believe 
tis a pure ſuperſtitious Innovation 
of our own times ; tho' I have been 
told hy ſeveral, that the Fews teſ- 
tiſy'd much more Reverence for the 
Temple: which if true, 1 deſire 
you'd favour me with a few In- 
fances of it, becauſe I believe tht 


ignorance of its ever being uſed by 
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God's People, has been an occaſion 
that many have been offended at 
the Praftice. 

Anſw. Tis undoubtedly true, 
that the Jews were oblig'd to 


ſpew a great many external 


marks of Reſpect to the Tem- 
ple; and the Deſign of its be- 
ing enjoin d, was to inſpire the 
People with a Veneration for 
the Place of God's Worſhip. 
They were forbidden to carry 
2 Stick to the Temple, to en- 
ter therein with their Shoes or 
diny Feet, or to carry any Sil- 
ver about them thither. Nor 
were they permitted to ſpit in 
any place of the holy Moun- 
tain. 1f any one had any occaſion 
to ſpit, ſays Maimonides, he muſt 
do it in ſome corner of his Clothes. 
They were forbidden to uſe 
any Geſture which declar'd the 
leaſt Irreverence, to walk too 
ſwift, or to paſs by there ſim- 
ply to go to any other place. 
None were permitted to fit in 
the Court of 1/rael, but the 
Princes of the Houſe of David. 
"Twas likewiſe amongſt them a 
mark of Irreverence, to pray to 
God uncover'd, and therefore 


not permitted; tho' the contra- 


Ty practice has ſince been eſta- 
bliſh'd in the Chriſtian Chur- 
ches by the, Apoſtles: Every 


man, ſays St. Paul, who prayeth 


or propheſieth with his Head co- 
ver'd, diſhonoureth his Head, 1 
Cor. 11. 4. 

Queſt. What was the reaſon that 
the ten Tribes differ d in their 
Manner of Worſhip from the other 
two, and became more idolatrous ? 
Wherein was the greateſt difference 
in reſpect᷑ ta their Eccleſiaſtical Go- 
vernment? and how long did they 


flouriſh under it ? 
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Anſw. The Kings of 1/7al, 
out of policy to prevent the 
People from returning to Jeru- 


ſalem, kept them at the greateſt 


diſtance they could from the 
two Tribes, by altering their 
Manner of Worſhip, and in- 
troducing a great deal of Ido- 
latry; to accompliſh which, 
they had their Prieſts and infe- 
riour Miniſters anſwering - to 
the Levites, but they permitted 
no Prieſt or Levite of Aaron's 
Order to live amongſt them: 
yet had they alſo their Pro- 
phets, and Prophets Children 
or Scholars. They had like- 
wiſe their Elders, who had 


power of Eccleſiaſtical Cen- 


ſures; but both Elders and 
People were rul'd by the Pro- 
phets. And theſe . unhappy 
Tribes leſt both their Diſci- 
pline and Liberty together, 
when they were carry d away 
captive by the A4ſJrians : for 


thoſe few of the Ephraimues 


who were left behind when 
Salmanaſſer took the reſt of the 


Iſraelites into Aſſyria, being o- 


verpower'd by the multitude of 


Strangers ſent thither to plant 
the Country again, were ob- 
lig d to comply with theſe new- 


Inhabitants in their Idolatrous 
Religions. ; 

. Queſt, When were publick Pla- 
ces of Worſhip firſt built, and who 
was the Founder of em? 


Anſw. Laftantiusand many o - 


thers believe 'twas a little af- 
ter the building of Babel, and 
that Ninus was the firſt, who 
about that time ſet up Statues 
in memory of Jupiter Belus and 
Juno, his Father and Mother: 
which Statues were ſet up over 
their Sepulchres, and Divine 
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Honours offer'd them ; and in 
proceſs of time, inclos'd within 
ftately Buildings, which were 
call'd their Temples, and built 
within conſecrated Groves : 
Such were the Temples of Vul- 
can in Sicily, Cybele in the Grove 
of Ida, Fupiter Hammon in the 
Grove of Dodona, and of Apollo 
in the Grove of Daphne, &c. 
Theſe dark Groves ſtruck a 
terror in the Worſhippers; and 
becauſe they had continual 
Lights burning in them, they 
were call'd Luci a lucendo: after 
which they became 4/yla, Sanc- 
tuaries or Places of Refuge ; 
which Uſe, ſome believe, was 
firſt invented by Hercules Chil- 
dren, to ſecure themſelves from 
thoſe their Father had op- 


- Queſt. I know the name of Ais 


has for a long time been an injurious 
Term; I deſire to know whether it 
was ſo always, and what is the 
true ſigniſication of it? 

Anſw. Sometimes very ſtrong 
and laborious Perſons have been 
thus call'd; as one Geoffry was 
ſirnam'd Aſinus, propter wires, 
non propter pigritiam, as Aimonius 
tells A in The third Book of 
the Miracles of St. Bennet 


_ Wherefore the Religions of the 


Sacred Trinity are not offended, 
that their Order is call'd Ordo 
Aſinorum. Chamor, one of the 
Hebrew Names for the Aſs, was 
that of Shechem's Father: And 
almoft amongſt the Larins we find 
Aſello and Aſinius. As for the 
Original of this word Chamor, 
Bachart believ'd it came from 
one of the Significations of 
DM Chamar, uſed among the 
Arabians, viz. to be red, or ruddy. 


But ſome others have thought 


it was deriv'd from Chamar, ts 
be ftrong, heavy, and dull: in 
_ ſenſe it was moſtly te. 
ceivd amongſt the Chaldean; 
and Talmudifts ; and that well 
agrees with the deſtiny of this 
Animal, to bear great Burdens. 
One of the good Qualities of 
the Aſs is ſaid to be its exquiſite 
Faculty of Hearing, to which 
the length of its Ears contri- 
butes not a little: from whence 
the Fable of Midas took its 
birth, becauſe nothing paſs'd in 


his Kingdom, but this Prince 


is ſaid to have known it. 
„Queſt. Fray give me your 
thoughts, as ſoon as you can,what 
Solomon means when he ſays; 
Be not - righteous overmuch, 
neither be thou overmuch 
wicked. Alſo what St. Paul 
would have us underſtand, when 
(ſpeaking of himſelf and another 
Apoſtle) he asks this queſtion ; 
Have we not power to eat, and 
to drink, to lead about a Siſter, 
a Wife, as well as other Apo- 
ſtles ? Tour ſpeedy Anſwer may 
afford a great deal of ſatitfaction 
to aGentlewoman, who becauſe ſhe 
it 4 Chriſtian, forgets ſhe is a Mo- 
man; and that ſhe may be ha 
hereafter; makes her ſelf miſerable 
here; and by denying her ſelf the 
innocent Enjoyments and Freedoms 
of Life, leſt ſhe (ſhould fin, has 
brought her ſelf into a conſiderable 
degree of Melancholy. I am very 
ready to acknowledge,the number of 
thoſe Perſons who are guilty of the 
other Extreme,does mightily exceed 
that of thoſe who are guilty of 
this; yet ſince (he is not the only 
inſtance, your Anſwer may not be 
only of advantage to her, but pro+ 
bly to many more. 


Anſw. 
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Anſw. The firſt Queſtion, Be 


net righteous overmuch, Kc. we 


have already anſwer d. As to 
that of St. Paul, he means no 
more than that it was permit- 
ted ro them, as well as to o- 
ther Perſons, to enjoy all the 
innocent Advantages of Life ; 
Chriſtianity not only allowing, 
but allo enjoining whatever is 
for the good of Society. There- 
fore whoever deny themſelves 
any lawful Enjoyment thro' a 
miſtaken Zeal, are guilty of a 
Work of Supererogation, which 
will never merit any Reward. 
It is true, it may ſometimes be 
neceſſary, whete Perfons find, 
without that expedient, they 
cannot obſerve the juſt limits 
of their Duty, to deny them- 
felves in ſome things; but then 
it muſt not extend ſo far, as 
to be any injury to their 
Health, or impediment to the 
good they may be capable of 
doing in the world. And if 
examin'd, this miſtaken Prin- 
ciple will be found generally 


to proceed either from ſome ln- 


firmity of the Body, or great 
Weakneſs in the Judgment. 

| Queſt. Tou ha ve formerly given 
ſome account of the Religion and 
Cuſtoms of Armenia; and if to 
the refl you'll be pleas d to adi their 
way of Ordination, I ſhall take it 
45 a great favour, 

Anſw. The beſt Account we 
know of it, is, from an antient 
Armenian Ritual tranſlated by 
Galany, where we have the ve- 
Ty words, with a relation of 
the Ceremony they make uſe of 
upon this occaſion. When any 
one preſents himſelf to be con- 
ſecrated, the Biſhop firſt cuts 
his Hair in four ſeveral places, 


in the form of the . Croſs, and 
ſays unto him: Give aar, and 0 
bis Ceremony bring all he attenti- 
on yon are capable of. Beha ve you 
ſuf in ſuch a Manner, as may 
you holie d in your heart What you 
{ing with your mounrk : and what 
you have receiv'd into your Belief, . 
make appear in the Conduct of your 
Life ; as well as in #his ſhaving of 
your Hairs, which gs a teſtimony 
that nll the earvhly Deſires of the 
Age are ſever'd from you, in tha 
nume of dhe Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghoſt. Amen. 
After ſome Prayers and Hymns, 
they give him a Broom, and ſay 
unto him; Receive the Power of 
cleun ſing the Church of God, who 
will purge you from all the Sits 
have committetl, in the name 
of phe Father, &c. They con- 
fer all 'Orders with the like 
Ceremonies; whereof each has 
ſome alluſion to the Employ or 
Function conferr'd. OED; 
Queſt. At whats time of his 
Liſe did Solomon write the Pro- 
verbs, ce Canticles, aud Ec- 
Anſw. "Twas the Opinion of 


_ Diphtfoor, and wethink it very 


probable, and he writ the Pro- 
verbs, as ſoon as he had accom- 
pliſh'd thoſe Buildings he had 
undertaken ; and that he com- 
pos'd his Song upon his Mar- 
riage with the King of Egyet's 
Daughter; who being of a hot 
Country, was brown: but that 
his chief end was to repreſent 
the ſpiritual Marriage of Jeſus 
Chriſt with his Church, under 
the ſenfible Type of his with 
an Egyptian Princeſs. But as 
for Eccleſiaſtes, we believe it of 
a later date; and tis very like - 
ly he writ it near his latter 

| End, 


End, in the time of his Re- 
tance, 

- Queſt. What think you of the 

Sybils Writings ; te which we'll 

add, for the affinity of the Argu- 

ment, whether Virgil meant the 


Son of Pollio in his Ultima Cu- 


mæi, c:? 
- Anſw. We have 
* Vid. Vol. had ſome * occafi- 
I. p. 350. on to mention the 
.,__Sybils formerly, but 
think, we have not yet diſ- 
cours'd of 'em with that accu- 
racy the Subject requires; and 
therefore ſhall here reſume the 
Argument, and fairly produce 


what we find moſt ſtrongly 


urg'd either for or againſt 'em, 
by Vandale or others 1 

The general Account given 
of theſe Sybils Books by Sueto- 
nius, Dion Halicarn, and other 
Heathens, is, that Auguſtus made 
2 Collection of em, and upon 
a ſtriſt Examination of what 


were authentick, laid em up 


in Apollo's Temple; where at 
firſt they had but two, after 
that ten, at laſt fifteen Guar- 
dians, who by the Decree. of 
the Senate conſulted 'em on 
_ extraordinary occaſions. 
ow to theſe Books do al- 


moſt all the antieat Chriſtian 


Apologiſts frequently appeal, 


as containing clear Prophecies 


of our Saviour ; that he ſhould 


- be born of a Virgin, work Mi- 


racles, ſuffer ' Death, rife a- 
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gain, . Some reſect all these 
as pious Frauds of the Chriſ. 


tians, or impious Cheats of the 


Heathen ; and of this opinion 
is Vandale, and many others. 
And firſt, they ask how the 
Chriſtians ſhould come by any 
of theſe Writings, they being 
ſo ſacredly ſhut up in the Cz 
pitol, and the reading of 'em 
on pain of Death interdicted 
to the very Heathens. Second- 
ly, they ſay that 2 who was 
an Augur himſelf, did not be- 
lieve em; but complains of 
their Obſcurity and Uncertain- 
c. and ſpeaks on't as if he 

ought it all a Trick of State; 


which Vandale makes much uſe 


of, and carries as far as 'twill 
go. Thirdly, that the way of 
writing in which they are ge- 
nerally recorded, that of Acro- 
ſtick Verſes, ſeems to be a 
Work of Art, and Time, and 
Labour, not the Effect of a 
Divine Fury or ſudden Incita- 
tion ; to which may be added 
(tho' contrary to Tully's Objec- 
tion) the Plainneſs and Evi- 
dence of ſome of 'em, being 
clearer than any in the Bible; 
particularly that where the ve» 
ry Acroſticks foretel, Jeſus 
Chriſt born of a Virgin, &c. And 
ſeveral quoted by Lactantius, 
lib. 4. de vera Sapientia, p. 200. 


not only relating his Miracles. 


. m X WF, 
in general, Nexpay 5 dq, 
zg, &c. 


The Dead ſhall riſe, the Lame their Feet ſhall find ; 
His Word, as once to th World, gives Light to ib Blind; 
. The Dumb ſhall ſpeak, &c, © 


But yet further plainly and ex- 
actly, as in a Hiſtory, relating 
the very particular Miracles, 


; Lacan tius. 


with the moft exact and minute, 
Circumſtances; as that of the 
five Loaves, in the ſame page of 
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5 FE 20 Fg ee. Ave, &c. : 


With two ſmall Fiſhes, and five Ldaves of Bread, 
Five thouſand Men in Deſarts (hall be fed: 
While e en the Fragments of this wondrous Store 
Fill twelve capacious Baskets for the Poor. | 


Which Verſes, tho' they appear 
plain eno even in the 
Tranſlation, yet he. that reads 
em in the Original, would be 
very hardly perſuaded, that 
their Author had not read the 
Hitory of that Miracle in the 
Goſpel, which he here ſeems 
to have done little more than 
tranſcribe ; having made uſe 
of almoſt all the very ſame 
Words with the Evangeliſt: as 
the gl br, bs, De- 
ride, XM %i%,h⅜ and even the 
x wes, which ſeem to have 
been a ſort of Veſſel almoſt 
proper to the Jews, by which 
they are deſcrib'd in Fuvenal 
and other Poets. And indeed 
this laſt ſeems the broadeſt and 


ſtrongeſt Objection againſt 


them. Notwithſtanding which, 
Voſſus and other very learned 
Men are of Opinion, that *tis 
not prudent, or juſt to rej ect all 
the Prophecies that run in 
their Names, becauſe perhaps 
ſome Additions may have been 
made to em, which were not in 
the Original: Which indeed 
would be much the ſame, as if 
we. ſnould reject all Ignatius's 
Epiſtles, becauſe ſome of em 
are confeſſedly ſpurious, and o- 
thers ſo interpolated, that 
twere not eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
the falſe from the genuine. In 
which tho' we grant a difficul- 
ty, yet there's no Impoſſibility ; 


bay, it has been actually done, 


by compariſon of Stiles, an- 
tient Manuſcripts, and other 


ſuch Methods, well known to 


the learned World. Fot ir 
ſeems not modeſt to ſuppoſe all 


the Fathers could be impos'd 


upon, in all thoſe Verſes which 
they publiſh'd as the Sybzls ; 
and tis yet worſe to think they 
would forge 'em themſelves, 
and impoſe 'em upon others. 
But Clemens Alexandrinus, Juſtin 
Martyr, Tertullian, Lactantius, 
Theophilus, Antiochenus, Origen ; 


and, we believe, all the Apo- 


logil. do unanimouſly quote 
theſe Writings, and conftantly 
appeal to the Heathen for the 

ruth and Sincerity of their 
Quotations; which ſure they 
had not ſo little ſenſe to do, if 
they had known they might ea- 
fily have been confuted, by 
producing the Copies they had 


in their hands. Now for the 
Objections; How came the 


Chriſtians by theſe Writings ? 
Which is much inſiſted on by 
ſome Perſons, tho' we think to 
very little purpoſe. For ſup- 
poſe the Engliſh Proteſtants 


can't tell how they came firſt | 


by their Bibles (nay, 'tis ſtill a 
great doubt who firſt planted 
Chriſtianity it ſelf in this Kipg- 
dom) will it thence follow that 
we have no Chriſtianity, or no 


Bibles ? Twill be enough 
therefore to anſwer here, that 


if we are ſure of Fact, tis no 
N. je 
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great matter for the Modus: 
and that we art, or elſe we 
make all the Fathers Fools or 
Knaves. Thus Juſtin Martyr, 
at the ſame time that he owns 
the Sybils Books were prohibi- 
ted to the Vulgar by the Hea- 
thens (as the Bible by the Pa- 
piſts) which he attributes to 
the Subtilty ot the Devils, leſt 
they ſhould therein find out the 
Falſhood of their own Reli- 


gion; yet openly prafeſſes that 


the Chriſtians had 'em among 
'em without fear, and offer'd 


'em to the ſight of the Hea- 


thens, Apol. 2. p. 64. And a- 
gain affirms, That the reaſon 
of their Prohibition was, that 
Men might be hinder'd from 
the Knowledge of good things, 
and ſtill remain Slaves to Ig- 
norance and Error. And that 
theſe Sybils Books did really 
diſſerve the Pagan Religion, is 
plain by thoſe which Plutarch 
fays were found in a Cheſt at 
Rome, and immediately burnt 
at the command of the Augurs, 
becauſe they were prejudicial 
to the Religion of the Romans; 
which muſt be the Worſhip of 


one God, and Confuſion of I- 


dolatry, the great End of 
Chriſtianity : Becauſe if any 
new ſuperſtitious Ceremonies 
or Gods were brought in, 
the - Romans had never been 
againſt 'em ; who thought they 
could never be glytted with 


Diſcoyeries of that kind, but 


adopted, as their own, the 1- 
dols of all conquer'd Nations. 
Add to this weaknefs, that it's 


common to all or moſt of the 


. -Objetions brought againſt 


.  *_ "theſe Books, that thoſe Ohſec- 


tions contradict one another: 


70 


for if the Chriſtians could not 
come by em, how cquld they 
adulterate em? If they were 
obſcure and uncertain, with 
what ſhew of Reaſon can we 
bring their Plainneſs and Evi- 
dence as any prejudice againſt 
'em ? But we ſee not ſo much 
difficulty in the very Foundz- 
tion of this Objection ; fince 
theſe Books had been common 
all the world over, among Jews, 
Chriſtians, and Heathens. 7 
ſephus quotes em, as well as 
many of the Antients. They 
were ſpread over all Greece, as 
well as Italy, till gather'd by 
Auguſius ; who could ſcarce be 
ſuppos'd to get all of 'em, both 
Copies and Originals, fince the 
natural Curiofity of Learned 
Men would make 'em willing 
to preſerve Treaſures of that 
kind, which were then in the 
hands of ſo many, as Tully wit- 
neſſes. | 
To the ſecond Objection 2. 
gainſt theſe Writings, which is 
brought from ſeveral Expreſs 
ſions of Tully, who ſeem d to 
have known as much of 'em as 
moſt, and yer did not believe 
there was any thing in 'em; 
we anſwer, That the contrary 
ſeems plain to us, that he did 
really give credit to 'em, be- 
cauſe in his private Epiſtles 
between him and his Friends, 


where Men uſe to unboſom 


themſelves moſt freely, * he 
makes honourable mention of 
'em ; nay, thinks the Profana- 
tion of em a great piece of 
Impiety. See his Ep. ad Lentu- 
um, p. 4, 5, ec. The chief 
place produc'd from Tully, is 
that in relation to that famous 
Oracle from theſe Books, __ 
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bon d by Grotius in his de Veri- 


' are, and others; which was to 
this purpoſe : * That he who 


+ was indeed our King, ought 
to be call'd or own'd our 
King. if we expected Safet 
« or Salvation. Upon this, Tul- 
ly, who ſhews himſelf Republi- 
can enough, in ali his Princt- 
ples and Writings, and conſe- 
quently hated the name of a 
ing, as much as thoſe did 
who formerly unchriſten'd the 
King's-Bench, &c. was very an- 
gry with the Prieſts 0 
with the Wiſe- men) for bring- 
ing ſuch a malignant Text out 
of the fatal Books. Accord- 
ingly he adds on this Subject; 
Cum Antiſtibus agamus, &c. Let 
* us order things ſo with the 
Officers, that they bring any 
* thing out of thoſe Books, ra- 
s ther than a King“ Thus 
much however we are ſure of, 
that.a King was brought out 
of thoſe Books, that there re- 
ally was ſuch an Oracle ; but 
Tully ſays, Agamus, &c. * Let 
* us handle things ſo: Let us 
* ſtop the Prieſts Mouths; let 
© us for the future ſee if we 


can ſo deal with em, that 


* they may bring no more ſuch 
Oracles, to poiſon the Peo- 
* ple with Love of Monarchy. 
And this muſt be his meaning; 
for they could not undo what 
they had done already, tho' 
they might be hinder'd from 
confirming it by new Oracles. 
All that can be fairly conclu- 
ded from Tully's Expreſſions, 
nay the moſt they can be 
ſtretch'd to, is, that he was 
of , opinion the Prieſts. might 
be prevail d upon to diſſemble 
a Truth which he fancy'd would 


(as Herod . 


1 


F255 
be injurious to the Common- 
wealth, not that they had ever 
forg'd any ſuch Verſes or Ora. 
cle: Tho' he needed not to 
have been ſo much afraid, fince 
his Kingdom, who was here 
propheſy'd of, was not of this 
World. But Twlly further com- 
plains of the Darkneſs and Ob- 
ſcurity of thoſe Oracles, tho 
this contradicts the third and 
laſt Objection made againſt 
em, their extreme Plainneſs 
and Clearneſs, more like Hiſto- 
ry than Prophecy. No, ſay 
the Deſpiſers of theſe Prophe- 
ſyings, tis rather an argument 
hat the Writings are not the 
ſame, but new were added by 
the Chriftians in after Ages ; 
becauſe thoſe in 7lly's time 
were confeſſedly obſcure, theſe 
as notoriouſly plain and obvious. 
In anſwer : They are plain to 
us now, Who have read the 
Hiſtories they ſet forth, in all 
the four Evangeliſts ; but for 
all that, they might be obſcure 
enough to Tully, before they 
were fulfill'd, and who was un- 
acquainted with the Tewiſp 
Books and Learning. Beſides, 
it may be granted that man 
things in thoſe Writings which 
paſt under their Names in the 
Days of Tully, before they were 
examin'd and weigh'd by the 
Senate in the time of Auguſ- 
tus, might be frivolous or 
dark; and yet others which he 
never ſaw, and the Chriſtians 
met with and appeal'd to, 
might . be ſufficiently plain and 
evident, as indeed were othets 
which he either poſitively men- 
tions, or fairly relates to: par- 
ticularly, that of a King's go- 
ing into Egypt, without an Ar- 
12 my, 


o* 
— 


my, Which we know was lite- 
_ fulfilld of Chriſt, tho' 
Tully wreſts it to the ſettling of 
Ptolemy there, which was not 
done without force. And had 


we an exact account of all the 


Oracles deliver'd out of thoſe 
Books in the ſeveral Exigencies 
of the People, which were 
given out by the Heathen 
Prieſts, not the cheating Chriſ- 
tians, and ſome of em long 
before our Saviour came into 
the World; we are apt to be- 
lieve there would be found ma- 
ny Paſſages much to the Vin- 
dication of the Fathers, and 


Confirmation of the Chriſtian 


Religion. We may have the 
liberty to gueſs at one or two 
among the reft. What can be 
more natural, than to ſuppoſe 
thoſe frequent Inſtances of the 
Curtii, Lecii, and others, devo- 
ting themſelves for their Coun- 
try? Nay, even their Human 
Sacrifices in any Exigencies of 
State, in Foro Boario, might all 
owe their original to ſome ſuch 
miſtaken Oracle out of the Sy- 
bils Books; as that of Cazaphas 
in the Evangeliſts, It is expe- 
dient that one Man ſhould die ſor 
the People. But even for thoſe 
Which are yet plainer, the 4 
croſticks and others, mention d 
by Tully as well as Chriſtian 
Writers; as the Curioſity of 
their Compoſition ſeems no va- 
lid reaſon againſt their being 
genuine or given by Inſpira- 
tion, any more than 'twould 
be againſt ſeveral of David's 
Pſalms, becauſe writ much in 
the ſame manner : ſo the ex- 
ceeding Plainneſs of ſome of 
'em, particularly thoſe we have 
quoted, does not, we think, 
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amount to a demonſtration 43 
gainſt em; becauſe ſeveral of 
thoſe mighty Works are alſo 
propheſy'd of in the Old Tef- 
tament, where 'tis ſaid, that 
in the Times of the Meſſiah the 
Blind ſhould ſee, the Lame 


ſhould walk, exc. And i ſome 


Things were more evidently re- 
veal'd to the Gentiles in theſe 
Writings than even to the Jews, 
what wonder, fince the Wiſe 
Men had a Star to conduct em 
to Chriſt ; which was more 
than was done for his own 
Countrymen, who had ſo many 
Types and Prophecies, particu- 
larly Daniel's Weeks, and the 
Scepter's departing from Ju- 
dah, to direct em to the Shiloh 
and Meſſiah, if they had not 
wilfully harden'd themſelves 
againſt him? Whereas the 
Church was now to conſiſt of 
Gentiles rather than Jews ; and 
upon their rejection, to be ga- 
ther'd our of the Heathen 
World. Add to this, the many 
poſitive Challenges of the A- 
pologiſts, as before ; who could 
not get into the Capitol to cor- 
rupt theſe Books, wherein Cel- 
fus acknowledges were many 
things blaſphemous, that is, 
contrary to the Religion of the 
Heathens, tho* he could ne er 
ſhow what was foiſted in by 
them. And 'twill not be diffi- 
cult to believe the Proteſtation 
of Lactantias, That they were 
taken out of Cicero, Varro, and 
others of the Antients, who 
died before Chriſt was born. 
As for Virgil, ſee before. 
Queſt, Gentlemen, it once hap- 
pen'd when I was at work in my 
Trade andEmployment,1 was ſome- 
thing diſturb'd in my Mind; I could 


not 
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not put forward my Buſineſs for the 
Oppreſſion of my Spirits. 1 with- 
drew my ſelf from it, intending to 
compoſe my ſelf in my Chamber : 
But going up the ſtairs, I was met 
with an Oppreſſion, and Voice which 
repeated theſe words; Go call the 
World to judgment. I return d 
down the ſtairs with theſe thoughts 
in my ſelf; Lord, muſt I a poor 
Wretch carry this Meſſage ? 
My Reaſon went from me, I ap- 
praring to many as one diſtracted, 
for four minutes or thereabouts : 
Then I expreſs'd words to the ef- 
fect of my Meſſage that I had re- 
ceiv'd, not knowing what I did: 
but in two hours 1 was return'd to 
my ſelf and in my Employment, as 
if the thing had never been. I. fol- 

w'd my Imploy as before, but 1 
could never get it out of my mind, 


nor ever made it known till now I 


ſend it to you. | 

Queſt, 2. Six Months after this 
that Thave written to you befel me, 
Twas in my Employments at home 


and abroad, and I found my ſelf 


more troubled than at other times. 


Tfear'd the former ſtate I had been 


in would come upon me, It was ſo 
very terrible, 1 kept at home what 
Tcould. I was in my Chamber: I 
was very much ſurprix d; I was 
tranſported in my ſelf, and ſo 
ftrangely harraſs d in my mind, it is 
paſt expreſſion. I heard theſe words, 
(ſeeing nothing, but feeling great 


terror) All the World will I give 


thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and worſhip me. 1 return'd theſe 
words: They are the words of 
Temptation ; I will not wor- 
ſhip. I had much ado to keep me 
upon my feet; I was ſo harraſs d, 
that I ſeem d to be born from the 
Earth or Floor: I recover d my ſelf, 
and kept my ſtanding. 5 


Imagination: or perhaps-ſame- 
ores Wo. | 


Queſt. 3. Before I was recover d 
of what was paſt in my laſt, tuo 
minutes wert not paſt before I found 
a wonderful Change wrought in ma 
with terror and aſtoniſhment. Me- 
thought the Heavens open . and a 
Glory ſhone round me, filling the 
Room with ſhine as the Sun in its 
brightneſs: 1 heard theſe words ; 
I am come down to ſettle the 
Kingdoms of the Earth, and 
to give them to him' whoſe 
Right they are. I am God, I 
will not loſe my Glory. 

Athenians, . I have ſent you 
what I write for Truth; tho th 
may ſcem inſnaring words. 1 will 
give you the time: Theſe words 
were given me in K. Charles Il's 
Reign, ſome years before his death, 
I was forty Tears of Age when this 
befel me: ſeven Years paſs'd before 
I could think of it; ſeven before I 
could write it. I finding you ſo 


fair in your Lnſwers, thought good 


to let theſe lie in your Print, or 
with your Papers. | 
Anſw. This poor Man would 
have made a rare Aſſiſtant to 
Mr. Maſon, if he had but diſco- 
ver'd his mind while that* Gen- 
tleman was living; for he 
ſeems to have much of the 
ſame Character, very honeſt, 
we would hope, and we are 
ſure very Enthuſiaſtical. How- 
ever, we think, not fo con- 


ceited of himſelf, as People in 


thoſe Circumſtances uſe to be; 
and very much in the right, 
when he cry'd out, Muſs 1 a poor 
Wretch carty this Meſſage! To 
give therefore our ſerious and 
charitable Judgment concern- 
ing the whole, we muſt con- 
clude it either intirely the ef- 
fet of a warm and diſturb'd 


thing 


thing of the Devil in it be- 
ſides; who, as he is never idle, 
ſo he fiſhes. moſt in troubled 
Waters, and prevails moſt where 
he finds not Reaſon to oppoſe 
him. This our Opinion we 
found upon the Manner of the 
whole Relation, as well as the 

ubſtance of it, and other Cir- 
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cumſta nces. For the Manner 
there appear evident Signs of a 
Deliquium, or ſhort Diſtrac- 
tion, thro the whole; which 
often comes by fits, while a Man 
may be rational enough ät o- 
— times and on other occa - 

ons: | 


But if 2 hit the Cauſe that hurts his Brain, 


Then 


is Teeth gnaſh, he raves, he ſhakes his Chain, 


His Eye-balls roll, and he is mad again. 


As a poor Gentleman writes, 
who underſtood Madneſs as 
well as any Poet of us all. 

© Of this, we ſay, there are 
ſeveral Evidences in the whole 
Account: As firſt, That Op- 
preſſion upon his Spirits, which 
ſeems no better nor worſe than 
Wind in Hypocondria pent, which 
ſtruggled a while before it 
could force its way upwards. 
Then ſecondly, Tis being 
plainly beſides himſelf, doing 
and ſpeaking he knew not what 
to the Company that were with 
him, as he himſelf confeſſes. 
Whereas, certainly the Pro- 
phets of old were conſcious of 
their own Meſſages, and knew 
very well what they faid or 
did; otherwiſe that Cenſure 
had been juſt of all of 'em, 
which the Jews blaſphemouſly 
app'y'd to our Saviour, He hath 
a Devil, and is mad. Thirdly, 
Theſe Tranſports, Terrors, and 
Agonies, which he ſpeaks of, 
look not ſo much like the Mo- 
tion of God's Spitit, as the In- 
ſpiration of the Delphian Prieſ- 
teſſes; who ſhook, and ſtar'd, 
and foam'd when they dehver'd 
their Oracles: nor could it be 
all Practice and Diſſimulation, 


. 


for the Temple it ſelf ſhook 
with them. But what Spirit 
was at the bottom, is eaſy to 
determine: the ſame which 
troubled Saul, and made him 
_ ont into Frenzy and Mad- 
neſs. | 
Again, Secondly, the Sub- 


ſtance of theſe fancy'd Reve- 


lations, and Matter of 'em, are 
ſufficient to ſatisfy the Perſon 
who is fick of that Diſeaſe, 
that they are not Divine. The 
firſt of 'em is contrary to God's 
Word, the ſecond plainly Dia- 
bolical, the third falſe in fact; 
therefore all of 'em rather to 
be dreaded, than hearken'd to 
or believ'd. For the firſt, Go 
call the World to Judgment] we 
are to expect or believe no ſuch 
warning, as having ſufficient 


already ; nay, as being contra- 


ry to the expreſs words of our 
Saviour, who is himſelf the 
Judge ; who tells us, Many ſhall 
comeinmy name, and ſhall deceive 
many. But when they ſhall ſay, 
Lo here is Chriſt, or lo there, be- 
lieve them not : for as the Light- 
ning (hineth out of the Eaſt, and 
3 unto the Weſt, ſo ſhall 
the Coming of the Son of Man be. 
For as a Snare ſhall that Day come 

| „ 
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on all them that dwellon the Earth. 
For the ſecond, There can be 
no queſtion but twas Diabo- 
lical, the Enemy working up- 
on the diſturb'd Fancy of this 
poor Man, -and filling his Ima- 
gination with the ſame words 
with which he tempted our Sa- 
viour. But here it ſeems he was 
affected, juſt as in the former 
Viſion, troubled and harraſs'd, 
and fear'd [the former State was 
coming upon him.] For the Third 
Viſion, tis confuted; as God's 
Spirit tells us the falſe Pro- 
phets ſhould be, by the Fact 
not coming to paſs, tho' the 
Seducer apes the ſacred Stile 
here pretty towardly ; 
come down to ſettle the Kingdoms 
of the Would.) Tis ſpoke of 
'as already actually done, at 
leaſt a doing. And this was 
in King Charles's time, and 
many Years before his Death, 
above twenty Years ſince: But 
this is ſtill ſo far from being 
done, this Settlement ſo far 
from being made, that one 
would rather think [he Devil 
himſelf was come down, having 
great Wrath) by all thoſe Af- 
ſaſſinations, Poiſonings, Trea- 
ſons, Murders, Wars, and De- 
ſolations that are ſince made, 
and are ſtill making among 
all Mankind. This, the poor 
Man ſays, 'twas ſeven Years 
before he could think of, and 
ſeven more before he could 
write it. But to what pur- 
pole was it then reveal'd ſo 
long before, the Caſe being 
valtly different from Nebuchad- 
ne a/s Dream, which was 
firſt reveal'd to him, and then 
to others? It's true, in this 
laſt Viſion, the Enemy ap- 
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pear'd more like an Angel of 
Light, than in the former. 
He rais'd -all his Machines in 
the afflicted Perſon's Brain, 
and furnilh'd out the beſt 
Puppet-Show he could afford, 
with Sun-ſhine and Glories; but 
this is a ſtale Trick, he did 
the ſame of old for his Friend 
Apollonius, and 'tis no more 
than ſome of his Acquain- 
tance can do every Evening, 
with great Candles, and Ro- 
zin, We would adviſe you 
therefore, as you have till 
conceal'd theſe Fancies, fo, if 
you have any more, ſtill to do 
ſo; to take ſome wiſe Phyſi- 
cian's Advice, for the purging 
our diſtemper'd Head and 
ody; and beſides all this, to 
faſt and pray, that you may 
not enter into Temptation, 
or elſe be deliver'd from it: 
Theſe being exactly the fame 
Fancies with which the Devil 
fill'd the Heads of our Enthu- 
ſiaſts in the laſt Age, and the 
Anabapriſts in Germany not ma- 
ny Years before, who ran a- 
bout all Europe like diſtracted 
Perſons, ſome of em ſtark 
naked, teiling the World they 
were ſent from God to warn 
'em to repent, . for the day of 
Judgment was at hand; while 
our more hair-braind Pro- 
phets in England appointed the 
very time, for which Doomſday 
Sedgwick was ſo famous, and 
others of 'em had feign'd the 
very Night, fitting up to wait 
for it, and crying out blaſ- 
phemouſly, Behold he comes in 
the Clouds; when 'twas no- 
thing but a Flock of then 
Kindred Wild-Geele flying 0- 
yer them. | 
| a Queſt” 
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Queſt. ho were the Gods the 
Babylonians chiefly ador d, and 
what was their manner of wor- 
ſhipping them; had every one Ac- 
ceſs to their Altars in general, or 
had they Prieſts which offer d for 
them? © 

Anſw. They had their 
Privxfts, as well as other Na- 
tions; they were call'd Chal- 


_ deans, and Magi, and much in- 
clin'd to Aſtrology and Divi- 


nation, and had their Schools 
for the educating Youths in 
that kind of Knowledge. The 
chief Deities they worſhipp'd 
were Belus or Baal, and Aſtar- 
te, or Aſtaroth, by whom they 
meant Jupiter and Juno. By 
their religious Diſcipline they 


were alſo oblig'd to worſhip 


the Sun, and the King him- 
ſelf to offer to him every 
Day a white Horſe richly fur- 


niſh'd. They likewiſe under 


the Names of Nego, and Shaca, 
worſhipp'd the Fire and the 
Earth. To their Goddeſs Sha- 
ca, they kept a Feaſt in Ba- 


. bGbylon far five Days, during 


which time the Servants were 
Maſters, and Maſters Ser- 
vants. They alſo ador'd Venus, 
and for the maintaining of her 
Worſhip, the Women proſtitu- 
red themſelves to Strangers, 
procuring much Riches there- 
by; to this end they fat and 
expos d themſelves at her 
Temple, which they call'd 
Militia, Their Prieſts us'd to 
{have their Heads and Beards, 
and ſtand in their Temples, 


with Axes, Scepters, and o- 
ther Weapons in their Hands, 


with Candles lighted before 
them; and us'd to have their 
Proceſſions, carrying their [- 


dols on their Shoulders, the 
People before and behind wor- 
ſhipping. They held a divine 
Providence, but deny'd- the 
Creation. They worſhipp'd 
diverſe Ways, ſometimes 

bowing the Head, or bending 
the Knee, ſometimes by bow. 
ing or proſtrating the whole 
Body, and ſometimes by kiſ- 
ſing the Images of their Gods, 
or their own Hands, if they 
could not reach the Image. 


Queſt. What is the Nature ef 


a true Epic Poem ? who have beſt 
objeru'd it among the Poets, and 
what are the Rules for it ? 
Anſw. Homer and Virgil have, 
by the Conſent of al Ages, 
been the moſt perfect Models 
of Epic Poetry: from them it 
is that we muſt take our artifi- 
cial Meaſures; . and there is 
no great doubt to be made 
but Ariftotle form'd his Me- 
thod for the compoſition of a 


regular Poem, upon the prac- 


tice of Homer. An Epic Poem 
is properly a Fable, in imita- 
tion of an important Action, 
and related in Verſe after a 
wonderful, but probable man- 
ner. The Fable is therefore 


the chief Foundation; and is 


a Diſcourſe intended to form 
our Manners, by Inftructions 
diſguis'd under the Allegory 
of an Action. Conſequently 
to conſtruct the Fable as it 
ought to be, a good Choice 
muſt be made of the Inſtruc- 
tion and Moral, which is the 
ground of it. Artificially 


thus to counterfeit, and under 


the Idea of Truth, tis requi- 


ſite to take from Hiſtory the 


Names of ſuch Perfons to 
whom the thing probably bap- 
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d, and relate it under 


thoſe known Names, with 
ſuch Circumſtances as change 
nothing that is eſſential to the 
Fable and Moral. Homer, for 
inftance, ſeeing Greece divided 
into as many States as Towns, 
whoſe Form of Government 
was independent one upon a- 
nother ; deſigning on one ſide, 
to ſhow them how neceſſary a 
good Intelligence and Agreee- 
ment among themſelves was, 
to defend them againſt the 
common Enemies; and on the 
other hand, that the Diſunion 
and Ambition -of their Go- 
yernors would inevitably ruin 
their Confederations; it was 
requifite for him to find ſuch 
Perſons as could probably re- 
preſent thoſe he intended in 
this Fable, and therefore he 
choſe Achilles contending with 
Agamemnon. Thoſe who are 
ignorant of the Art of the 
Poet, don't diſcover the Fic- 
tion, but believe he had no 
other end than to relate the 
Adventures of the Siege of 


Troy: But he infinuates ex- 


cellent Inſtructions when he 


ſeems only to ſpeak of his 


Hero's. He makes uſe of the 
Greeks ſuffering the Diſagree- 
ment of their Governours, as 
X&ſop in his Fables does of the 
Wolf's devouring the Sheep, 
whilſt the Dogs who ought 
to have kept them, mutually 
deftroy'd each other. Thus a 
particular recital of the Ac- 
tions of the Perſon whoſe 
Name is borrow'd; has a leſs 
ſhare in an Epic Poem, than 
the Fiction of what probabl 

ought to be done. Ariſtot 

himſelf recominended inven- 


' accommodate them to it: For 


ting above all things, and the 
forming the deſign of the Fa- 
ble, before Names were affix'd 
to it. And then if the Per- 
ſons whom the Poet introduces 
have perform'd ſuch known 
AQions as relate to his de- 
ſign, he may make uſe of, and 


we are moſt eaſily perſuaded 
that a thing is poſſible, when 
it has before happen d. This 
Law of Probability is ſo eſ- 
ſential, that it muſt not be 
diſpens d with, even to ſpeak 
great things; as we ſee in the 
Hecuba of Seneca, who makes 
two handſome Reflections upon 
the Deſtruction of Troy, and 
the Death of Priam; for it 
cannot be ſuppos'd that a Wo- 
man loaded with ſo many 
Afflictions, ſhould have ſuch 
Thoughts as were more wor- 
thy a Philoſopher, than agree- 
ble to the fad Condition where- 
unto her Misfortunes had re- 
duc'd her. Tis true, this De- 
fect is ſomething excuſable in 
Seneca,. becauſe he maintain'd 
it with a great deal of Wit: 
But *tis inſapportable in thoſe 
who, intending to raiſe their 
Diſcourſe, forſake good Senſe; 
who for fear of falling to the 
Earth, loſe themſelves in the 
Clouds. One of the principal 
Rules in this Poem, is Unity 
of Action, which is rigorouſly 
obſerv'd in the neids and 
lliads, And therefore tis re- 
quifite ſo to connect all the 
Epiſodes in the principal Action, 
that they may neceſſarily de- 
pend one upon another : They 
muſt be Members of the Bo- 
dy to which they are united, 
and as ſo many Incidents 

which 
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which yet hinder not the U- 


nity of Action; conſequently 
the Action which the Poet 
takes for his Subject muſt be 
all of a piece: It muſt have 
ſuch a beginning as ſuppoſes 
nothing before it for the 
underſtanding of the FaR, 
and which requires ſomething 
ſhould follow: A middle, 
which leaves no Interpreta- 
tion, is the Cauſe of what pre- 
cedes, and the Effet of what 
comes after: And an End, that 
permits us to expect nothing 
more. To this muſt be ad- 
ded, the Accompliſhment of 
the Epic Action, which is the 
putting a Period to whatever 
difturbs the Reſt and Tran- 
quillity of the Hero. If we 
conſult Authority, we ſhall find 
no inſtance of a Work of this 
nature, that ending leaves the 
chief Perſon unfortunate. In 
reſpect to its Duration, Ariftorle 
has fix'd no time. Homer has 
given eight Years to his Ody/- 
fes; Virgil ſeven to his Æneids, 
and the lads are perfectly 
concluded in forty ſeven Days. 
Queſt. Whether a Man may 
not, in ſome caſes, do Evil that 
Good may come on't? As, Two 
Perſons, whom Nature and Art 
ſeem d to have done their utmoſt 
to accompliſh, fell in Love with 
each other; but Fortune proving 
extremely niggardly to them both, 
and they intirely affecting each 


other, could propoſe no leſs than 


that the greateſt Miſery would 
attend their Matrimony,and purely 
bon that Account they deſerr d it 
fome Years, in the mean time 
endeavouring their utmoſt to fall 
into ſome Way, &c. But finding 
no Proſpett of any thing, the Gen- 


tleman at laſt grew careleſiy 


perate, running into all Extra, 
gancies, as Drinking, &c. to dring 
his Cares away. She took a better 
Courſe, devoting her ſelf to Piety 
and wholly depending upon Provi 
dence for a Proviſion ; and in thi, 
only they diſagreed. At laſt it haz, 
den d, that they were perſonally e- 
parated aconſiderable diſtance from 
each other, but ſtill continu d they 


amorous Correſpondency by Lett, 


&c. Alſo he remain d in his 
Courſe of Drunkenneſs and Debaw- 
chery; inſomuch, that he had con- 
tracted ſuch Debts that he hourly 
expected the Effects of his Extra. 
vagancies, and nothing but a Priſon 
for his Portion. But Fortune at 
the ſame time unhappily preſenting 
a Perſon to him, who propoſing 
777 Marriage to maintain him, 

et him clear of the World, and 
keep the Wolf from the Door for 
the future ; in this Neceſſity and 
Diſtraction, he marries her, and 
accordingly ſhe proves a conſidi- 
rable Fortune; and. could he have 
forgot his firſt Love, he might 
have thought himſelf happy in her. 
His former Miſtreſs knowing no- 
thing of his being marry d, but 
meeting him lately, propos d both 


Matrimony, and a Method for 


their Maintenance; at the ſame 


time uſing ſuch pious Argument 


to win him from his Debaucheries, 
and to ſet his Mind on a ſuture 
State, that his Conſcience ell; 
him, that for his Soul's ſake he 
can do no leſs than live with 
her; for kis Body's ſake, he muſt 
not be guilty of Bigamy, eſpecially 
if lnown : Beſides, till be In- 
gratitude in him to leave his Wife : 
Whereupon riſes the Queſtion above, 
viz. Whether he had not better do 
Evil in theſe caſes, that he may 

, 
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le in 4 State of Salvation, than 
4% 4 difſatisfyd Life in this 
World, and incur eternal Dam- 
nation hereafter ? This is his 
ms Caſe, upon which he deſires 


ion. 

%%. The Prohibition is 
poſitive, and makes no Ex- 
ception in his caſe, any more 
than in another. 
we ſee what Salvation he can 
ropoſe to himſelf, hy breaking 
the Laws of God and 
Man: And he that has com- 
mitted ſo many Crimes and 
Follies already, will find enough 
to repent of without any new 
Additions. But beſides, his 
pious Miſtreſs, who only is to be 
it d, would not, undoubted- 
= admit of any ſuch Propoſal, 
after ſhe ſhall know he has 
, already given away himſelf. 
On the contrary, whilſt their 
ſeeing each other becomes 
rejudicial to his Wife, by leſ- 
ning that Love in Gratitude 
„be owes her, ſhe'll probably 
refrain the being any occaſion 
of diverting him from that 
Duty ſhe perſuades him to. 
All he has now left -himfelf 
the liberty of doing, is to beg 
her Pardon for his Unfaith- 
fulneſs, and never to ſee her 
more till he can do it inno- 
cently without breaking his 
Marriage-Vow. For if cer 
he expects to be happy, he 
muſt become a good Husband, 
ſince Chriſtianity requires us 
preciſely to obſerve the Duties 
of every Relation. 
Quett. How came the Houſe 7 

Auſtria: to pretend that the Tit 
of King of Hungary belong'd to 


them, and after what manner did 


they get is confirm'd? 


Nor can 


nſw, In the Year 1687, the 
Emperor of Germany having aſ- 
ſembled together all the States 
of Hungary at Presburg, de- 
clar d to them that he deſign d 
to place the Crown of Hungee 
ry upon the Prince his Son, 
and told them they ought to 
confirm his Nomination, with» 
out ſtaying for the common 
Formalities that they were ac- 
cuſtom'd to uſe in the Election 
of their Kings, becauſe the 
Expences that the Houſe of 
Auſtria had been at to defend 
that Country againſt the Turks, 
gave him a Right to look up- 
on Hungary as upon the reſt of 
his Inheritances. Upon the 


making of this Propoſition to 


the States, the Earl Nicholas 
Draſcowitz, Great Judge of the 


Court of Hungary, repreſented 


to them the Conſequences of 
the Ceſſion, advis'd them to 
reſerve their antient Privi- 
eges, and to refuſe the Offer. 
Whereupon they declar'd their 
Reaſons to the Emperor; and 
deſir'd him to conſent that 
they ſhould not change their 
antient Cuſtoms: But his Im- 


perial Majeſty continu'd firm 
in his Reſolution, and told. 


them again, that Hungary had 


coſt him more than it was- 


worth; and after having 
bought it ſo dearly, it was 
very juſt that it ſhould be he- 


reditary to his Houſe. And' 


the Earl Draſcowitz, who moſt 


ſtrongly oppos'd it, a little 


after dying ſuddenly in the 
Night, without the Cauſe of 


it being well known, thoſe 


who were of the ſame Opi- 
nion with him, wete ſo frigh- 
ten'd at his death, that no 
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body durſt openly oppoſe the 
Emperor's Will any longer : 
wherefore in the following 
Aſſembly of the States, they 
declar'd, that henceforth the 
Kingdom of Hungary ſhou'd be 
hereditary to the Houſe of Au- 
ftria, of the Imperial Branch; 
that for want of Heirs Male 
it ſhould paſs to the Daugh- 
ters; and in defect of both, 
it ſhould firſt belong to the 
Princes, and afterwards to 
the Princeſſes of the Branch 
of Spain. 

Queſt. Why is the learning of 
the Tongues in ſo little repute ; 
and Perſons ſo difficultly perſuad- 
ed to it? 

Anſw, By confeſſing that the 
Knowledge of Words is no- 
thing in it ſelf, we might ea- 
ſily perſuade that without it 
we cannot come to know 
things; but whilſt we ſpeak 
as if we believ'd that to be 
acquainted with many Words, 
altho' it neither conduc'd to 
good Senſe, nor help'd the 
Underſtanding, was an efti- 
mable thing, few Perſons will 
be induc'd to ſtudy the Lan- 
guages. And this feems to be 
one of the chief Reaſons why 
it is ſo much neglected at 
preſent : For 'tis very proba- 
ble, 'twould be otherwiſe if 
thoſe who apply themſelves to 
it, did not appear ſo much to 
eſteem this Knowledge for it 
ſelf, which 'tis very plain, 
ought only to be conſider'd 
ſo far as it may conduce to 
the underſtanding of things, 
and aſſiſt us with the means 
to form the Mind, by helping 
us to converſe with all Na- 
tions Botwiteilanding the diſ- 


tance of time and place. 


Queſt. How came rhe Kings 
England, zo be fifa - Defer. 
ders of the Faith? And hw 
long have they been call d (6) 
Anſw. King Henry VIII. wi. 
ting a Book in Defence of the 
Romiſh Religion, againſt Martin 
Luther, had by Pope Teo x 
the Title conferr'd upon hin, 
of Defender of the Faith; which 
has been more juſtly conti 
nu'd ever fince, they bei 
the chief Maintainers of the 
Proteſtant Religion. 

Queſt. Why were the Tens 
accuſtom d to faſt in the Month 
of Auguſt, and after what man- 
ner did ihey perform it ? 
 Anſw. They look'd upon the 
Creation of the World to he 
in September, and ſo made it 
to be the beginning of their 
Year, and believ'd God would 
come to judge it about that 
time : Wherefore they faſted 
and pray'd divers Days toge- 
ther, baptizing themſelves in t 
Lakes and Rivers; they dippd | 
themſelves all over, thinking 

{ 
| 
| 


thereby to expiate their Sins; 
at which time they went to 
their Synagogues and Church. 
Yards, begging of God to pat 
don their Offences for the ſake 
of the goad Jews who were 
bury'd there ; and it was like 
wiſe their Cuſtom then to dil 
tribute Alms very liberally. 
Queſt. 1 have had ſome Cu- 


rioſity to know the Opinions held 


by the Chineſe, and the People 
of the ſeveral Parts of the Indie: 


in reſpect to their Worſhip ; and 


beg therefore ſome general account 
of them? 4 


* Anſw. The Chineſe are al 


Idolaters, excepting a few 
; = 
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zun d to Chriſtianity by the 
eluits, and ſome to Mahome- 
iſm by Mahomet's Followers. 
They have a great many 
Temples. and Monaſteries fill d 
with Idols, which their Prieſts 
feed with ſeveral ſorts of 
Meats ; but their chief Idol 
has three Heads repreſent- 
ing their great Philoſophers, 
Confucius, Xequiam, and Tanzu. 
Their principal Gods are the 
Sun, Moon, and Stars; tho 
they likewiſe worſhip the De- 
vil, not becauſe they love, 
but fear him, leſt he ſhould 
do them any Harm ; upon 
which account they place his 


picture in the fore-part of 


their Ships. They follow 
Pythagoras's Opinion in reſpect 
to the Tranſmigration of 
Souls, therefore ſome of em 
wil not kill any living Crea- 
ture. And upon this account, 
in Quinſay, in a wall'd Park 
belonging to one of their 
Religious Houſes, the Monks 
us d to feed 4000 living Crea- 
tures of ſeveral kinds, out of 
Charity to the Souls of No- 
blemen which they ſuppos'd 
to inhabit the Bodies of theſe 
Animals. Their Monks are 
ſhav'd, and oblig'd to maintain 
a ſingle Life, pray two Hours 
together before Day, wear 
Beads, and be preſent at Bu- 
rials, Of which Orders there 
are four ſorts, diftinguiſh'd 
by the ſeveral Colours, of 
White, black, yellow, and 
grey : theſe have their Priors, 
Provincials, and General ; 
which laſt is carry'd in an 
Ivory Chair on Men's Shoul- 
ders, and cloath'd in Silk. 


Their Subſiſtence is partly 
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from the King, and partly 
from devout People. They 
have among em alſo Nans 
and Hermits, and conſecrated 
Places to which the People 
make Pilgrimages. Their Se- 
cular Prieſts wear black 
Cloth, and their Hair long ; 
but none of any Order what- 
ever muſt marry. They are 
oblig'd to obſerve as Feſtival 
Days, the new and full 
Moons, the King's Birth-Day, 
but chiefly New-Years-Day. E- 
very one ſuperſtitiouſly ob- 
ſerves his own Birth-Day ; and 
tis a piece of Religion among 
them, devoutly to perform the 
Funeral Obſequies of their 
Parents, whom they adore ; 
they bury them in the Fields 
with great Solemnity and Ex- 
— There's a general Li- 
berty of Opinion among them, 
no one being ty'd to embrace 
any particular Worſhip. 

The Indians worſhipp'dGanges, 
and the talleſt Trees (it be- 
ing death to cut down any 
of 'em) and the ſeveral Gods 
of their own Fancies, paying 
no Devotion to N Juno, 
Neptune, and Hercules, till after 
po, were conquer'd by Alex- 
ander. They held dancing to 
their Idols to be a part of Di- 
vine Service, But the Brach- 
mans among them neither 
worſhipp'd Idols, nor any living 
Creatures; were moderate in 
their Diet, refrain'd from 
both Wine and Women, and 
us'd much to contemplate di- 
vine Things. The. Siamites 
worſhipping the four Elements, 
were divided into four Sects, 
each one deſiring to be bury'd 


in the Element he adord-; 
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wherefore ſome were commit- 
ted to the Earth, ſome burn'd, 
ſome hang'd in the Air, and 
ſome thrown into the Water. 
They believe one God made 
all things; that he rewards the 
Good, and puniſhes the Wick- 
ed; that every Man has a 
good and bad Spirit attending 
him ; that after the World has 
ſtood 8000 Years, it ſhall be 
burn'd to Aſhes, from whence 
ſhall ariſe two Eggs, and out 
of them a Man and a Wo- 
man, who again ſhall people 
the Earth. Their religious 
Orders are ſo ſtrict, that tis 
death to ſpeak to a Woman: 


They feed only on Rice and 


Herbs, which they beg from 
Door to Door ; have neither 
the Liberty to buy or ſell, but 
always go bare-foot, and poor 


in babit : They are not per- 


mitted to nouriſh any Female 
whatever, and are ſton'd if 
they drink Wine. 

The People of Bengal, not 
only worſhip the River Ganges, 
but alſo pay Divine Honour 
to its Picture: Many go PiE 
grims thither, and waſh them- 
ſelves in it. And if any one 
can get ſome of it to drink at 
his death, he thinks by virtue 
of it he ſhall obtain future 
Happineſs. They adore a 
Well likewiſe that is among 
them, wherein by waſhing, 
and drinking of it, they purity 
themſelves without and with- 
in. All are oblig'd to enter 
bare-foot into their Temples ; 
the ſick are brought and laid 
before their Idols, by whoſe 
favour they hope to be re- 
ftor'd to their Health. They 
ſometimes pray naked in the 


' Countries to mix one 
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Water, and do penance b. 
lying — on the Ground, jj 
ng the Earth, holdi 
their Hands to the — al 
turning themſelves round ſe. 
yeral times. - fs Wi 
At Magor they are 
Pythagoreans, 5 — 
migration. They own ons 
God, but have many fooli 
Fancies about him, believing 
he has appear'd on Earth in 
diverſe Forms, as that of: 
Fiſh, a Snail, a Hog, a Moy 
fter reſembling a Woman + 
bove and a Lion below ; they 
adore ſeveral Idols, but eſpe 
cially one which repreſents 1 
Woman with two Heads and 
many Hands. The King wor- 
ſhips every Morning the l. 
mage of the Sun, and of Jeſus 
Chriſt. And thoſe in the o. 
ther Parts of the Indies hbld 
much the ſame Opinions with 
theſe already mention d. 
Queſt. 1s there any different 


to be found in the Grammar of 


the modern Greeks? And in what 
ſenſe have they taken the Ward 
*Aryan nm -? | 

Anſw. Notwithſtanding all 
the Revolutions which have 
oblig'd' the Grecians of divers 
with 
another, there is ſtill ſome 
difference to be obſerv'd a- 
mong them: as for inſtance, 
the Active Verb governs the 
Genitive Caſe, in the Lan- 
guage of thoſe of Peloponneſus, 
Candia, Chio, of Zacynthus, and 
almoſt all the Iſles of Greece; 
whereas it governs the Accuſa- 
tive Caſe, in the Attick Tongue, 
that of Theſſaly, Macedonia, and 
Thrace : Tho formerly, in the 


antient Arzick DialeR, they oſt- 


ner 
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ner join d the Genitive Caſe to 
the Active Verbs, than in any 
other Dialect, as Simon Portius 
ives us an account. We find 
amongſt the Significations that 
the modern Greeks have given 
to the Word Ayarres, that ſo 
they call'd their particular 
Friends; as Fœlix IV. who took 
an Oath of Fidelity to 7uſti- 
nian, Whilſt he was a Laick, 
was thereupon in a Greeh Liſt 
of the Popes call'd' ' Ayaryre; 
Isg, The Well-beloved of Jul- 
tinian, They alſo call'd ſuch 
Men Agapetes, or Beloved, as 
livd with Women, not in qua- 
lity of Husbands, but only 
as Friends ; and thoſe Women 
were likewife diſtinguiſh'd by 
the ſame name. This was the 
Cuſtom in the time of Juſtinian, 
as appears by his forbidding the 
Deaconeſſes to permit any Per- 
ſons whatſoever to live with 
them, in the quality of Bro- 
thers, Couſins, Agapetes or Be- 
loveds, as they were call'd ; be- 
cauſe theſe Names produc'd 
diſadvantageous Suſpicions a- 
bout their manner of living. 
Queſt. Ton have been often de- 


ſir d, and are again intreated to 


give ſome account of the Original of 
Sa maria, from whence it had its 
Name, whereabouts it was ſituate, 
by whom the Temple was built at 
Gerizim, who deſtroy'd it, and 
what were the ſeveral *Changes 
which happen'd to this Province in 
reſpeft to its Inhabitants and Go- 
vernors? And if the Samaritans 
are not deceiv'd, in ſaying they 
have always dwelt near Gerizim ? 

Anſw, This Country lay .be- 


| tween Fudea, properly fo call'd, 


and Galilee, The Mountain 
upon which it was built be- 


long'd to a. certain Man call'd 
Shemer, of whom Omri King of 
Iſrael bought it, and thereupon 


this City was call'd Samaria, 


1 Kings 16. 24. Some of the An- 
tients, who did not remember 
this Paſſage, have believ'd that 
this Word came from Shamer, to 
keep, becauſe the King of Aſy- 
ria, who had led the Inhabi- 
tants of that Country away 
captive, ſent new Colonies thi- 
ther to keep it. And the mo- 
dern Samaritans alſo, who re- 
jected the Hiſtories of the Jews, 
maintain that they had their 


name from that Hebrew Word, 


to keep; becauſe, they ſay, they 
faithfully kept the Law of Mo- 
ſes. But 'tis no uncommon 
thing to ſee Hiſtories main- 
tain'd from pretended Ety mo- 
logies, fince we have inſtances 
enough of it both from the 
Greeks and Latins; one of which 
we have from the Romans, who 
ſaid, - that Latium had its name 
from Latere, to hide: upon which 
they have invented that Cir- 
cumſtance in the Fable of Sa- 
turn, of hiding himſelf in Italy, 
that he might not be taken by 
his Son. 

This Town was the Capital 


of the Ten Tribes, till it was 


taken by Salmaneſer after a Siege 
of three years; when 'tis pro- 


bable twas intirely raz'd, from 


Micah 1. 6. altho' the Sacred 
Hiftory ſays nothing of it. And 
*tis very likely twas again re- 
built by the Cuthites, who e- 
rected a Temple at Gerizim, 
which was thrown down by 
Hyrcanus an hundred and eight 
years before our Saviour's time. 
Joſephus tells us, that this Prince 
ſo utterly deſtroy d both Tem- 
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ple and Cit „ that there re- 
main'd no Marks that there had 


ever been any Town ſtanding 


there. A long time after which, 
Gabinius Governour of Syria re- 
eſtabliſh'd it, perhaps to keep 
Judea in awe, and gave it the 
name of Gabinta ; which it kept 
till Herod's time, who having 
embelliſh'd it, call'd it Sebaſtea 
in honour of Auguſtus. Yet for 
all this, a neighbouring Town 
call'd Neopolis, and at this time 
Napalouſe, was afterwards more 
celebrated, and paſs'd for the 
Capital of Samaria. And ſome 
modern Authors have confoun- 
ded Sebaſtea and Napalouſe ; but 
Cellarius ſhows their miſtake, 
by proving that this laſt City is 


the ſame with the antient She- 


chem, ſituated at the foot of 
Mount Gerizim, mention'd in 
Fudges 9.7. After the King of 
Syria had ſubdu'd Samaria, he 
ſent Men to inhabit there from 
Babylon, from Cuth, Ava, Ha- 
math, and Sepharvaim. Wehave 
no very good account wherea- 
boutsthele four laſt places were; 
but 'tis very probable,the Cuthites 


were either beſt known or moſt 


numerous, becauſe the Jews 
have ſince call'd the Samaritans 


by that name. Foſephus and 


ſome Authors after him have 
affirm'd that Cuth was in Per- 
ſia; and Huet ſays, that one 
part of Suſian, which the Greeks 
nam'd Ciſſia, was ſo call'd: but 
Scaliger thought the Cuthites 
were a People of Colchide, be- 
cauſe there was a Town call'd 
Cuteus, the Inhabitants where- 
of had receiv'd Circumciſion, 
which Cuſtom he believ'd was 
introduc'd by ſome of the I/ 
raelites being carry'd thither ; 
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altho this Opinion is contryy 
to what has been woolen 
Antiquity; The Scripture fayz 
abſolutely that the 1/ravlites 
were led captive into Afyris 
and Media. And altho the 
chief Habitation of the Sam. 
ritans is at Napalouſe, yet ſome 
modern Relations aſſure ng, 
that there are ſome of em a 
Grang Cair, Gaza, and other 
places. They are very igno- 
rant of their own Antiquity, 
becauſe they will not receive 
any Account from the Fews, and 
have none that is peculiar to 
themſelves, which is any thing 
exact. They believe them- 
ielves all deſcended from the 
Tribes of Ephraim, Manaſſeb, 
and Levi. They were firſt ſub- 


jected to the Aſyrians, then to 


the Babylonians, and afterwards 
to the Perſians; who ſent them 
Governours, the laſt of which 
was Sanballat, who obtain'd a 
Permiſſion of Darius to build a 
Temple upon the Mount of 
Gerixim, in favour of his Son- 
in-Law Manaſſeh Brother to Jad- 
dus the High-Prieſt of the 
Fews: and after Darius was 0- 
vercome by Alexander, he paid 


homage to the laſt, and aſſiſted 


him with Soldiers at the Siege 
of Tyre. But he dying, was 
ſucceeded by Andromachns ; 
whom, according to  Quintus 
Curtius,* the Samaritans burnt 
alive, being enrag'd by his 
great Severity towards them. 
Joſephus, who omitted nothing 
that could add to the Glory of 
his Nation, ſays, that Alexan- 
der would not grant the Sama- 
ritans that Exempcion of the 


ſeventh year's Tribute, as he 


did to the Jews, The ſame 
Hiſto- 
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fiitorian likewiſe ſaith, that 
they had a diſpute with the 
ews before Philopater ; theſe 
aſt affirming, according to the 


Principles of the Moſaick Law, 


that the true Temple of the 
God of Iſrael was that at Jeru. 


ſalem, and the Samaritans ptłe- 


tended 'twas that at Gerizim: 
Some have believ'd that by the 
Samaritans he meant thoſe who 
liv'd in Egypr, becanſe the In- 
habitants of Napalouſe had been 
Subjects to the Kings of Syria 
from the time of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, and had had their Go- 
vernours from thence; he al-. 
ſuring us, that they offer'd to 
Antiochus to have their Temple 


Gall'd, The Temple of the jupiter 


of the Greeks. But however, 
it was Hyrcanus ſubdu d them; 
after which, Gabinius having 


built their City, and Herod 


beautify'd it, as we have de- 
fore obſerv'd, his Son Archelaus 
by his Right inherited the Pro- 
vince of Samaria, with ſome 
others which he pofleſs'd him- 
ſelf of by the conſent of Au- 
gufius, on condition he ſhould 
temit to the Samaritans one 
fourth part of their Tribute; 
decauſe when all Judea was up 
in Rebellion, they alone were 
peaceable, and did not take 

rms. But Archelaus being ba- 


nilh'd, they ſent them an In 


—_ 8 Rome : ſometime af- 
er which Agrippa obtaining the 
Tile of King. poſſeſs robo 
ia; and to ſucceed him, the 
Samaritans had again new Ro- 
man Intendants. From Veſta- 
ans time that Country had 
the ſame. fate with-the reſt of 


Tudea ; altho" Foſephus ſays no- 
thing of it, except” that Tieus 


paſs d with his Army thro' Napa- 
louſe. Under Adrian, who put 
ſo great a number of the eu- 
to death, nothing happen'd ex- 


traordinary to the Samaritans; 
we don't ſo much as find them 


mention'd in the Hiflory of 
that time, except in a Letter 
of Adrian to the Conſul Servia- 
nus, where he ſays, That all 
the Religions of Fgypr ador'd 
Serapis, without excepting the 
Jews, Samaritans, and Chriſtians, 
The Samaritans of Napalon ſe ha- 


ving 2 long time reliſted Seve- | 


rus, he at laſt took from-them 
all their former Privileges ; but 


ſoon after permitted them to 


enjoy them again. In the ſuc- 
ceeding Ages it appears that 
the Samaritans did not only 
dwell in 7xdea and the neigh- 
bouring Provinces, but that 
fone of them were at Conſtan- 
tinople, and ſome at Rome. Tis 
1 from Caſſiodorus, that they 

ad a Synagogue. at Rome from 


the time of Theodoric; ſince he 


tells us, they re demanded an 
Houſe which was fallen into 
the hands of the Eccleſiaſticks. 
becauſe it was formerly given 
to them for a Synagogue. Some 
Authors expreſſty tell. us, they 
rebell'd in Jaſtinian's time, and 
ill- treated the Chriſtians in the 
province of Samar ia; for which 
feafon all of em were baniſh d 
out of Judea, except thoſe who 
became Chriſtians. And theſe 
Seditions were the only reafon 
why they were ns'd ſo ſevere- 
ly. Thus when we conſult ſo 
many authentick Authors, the 
Ignorance of the preſent Sa- 
maritans plainly appears; who 
affirm they have continu'd near 


the —_—— Gerizim, ever 


ſince 
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fince Moſes brought them out of 
Egypt. ; 
Queſt. What Condition in the 
world is moſt eligible, and beſt for 
tze aſſiſting us to be virtuous, and 
| become wiſe? 
Anſw. The Wife Man was 
for neither Riches nor Poverty, 
becauſe both Eſtates were ſo 


liable to Temptation; and the. 


middle Condition is undoubted- 
ly moſt proper for the acqui- 
| fition of Virtue, Wiitdom or 
Riches; fince the Inconve- 


niencies both of the Body and 


Fortune, are hindrances in our 
purſuit after either. 
to have a defire to become 
knowing, tis requiſite to have 
a generous and liberal Mind ; 
and not a mean Spirit, like that 
poor Man, who being 
loaden with Miſery, thinks of 
nothing but how to live, and 
deliver himſelf from the inſup- 


portable Rigours of Neceſſity. 


And ſo far is Poverty from be- 
ing a help to Virtue, that it 
oftentimes makes Men deſpiſe 
Laus, and thro' their miſery 
abandon” themſelves to Rage 
and Deſpair; and in hopes of 
ſome redreſs, they become mu- 
tinous, ſeditious. and guilty of 
Thefts; Murders, and all man- 
' ner. of Outrages, 2 no- 


thing to loſe but their unhappy 


Lives, by venturing of whic 


they expect to gain ſome little 


change in their Fortune, which 


may poſſibly contribute more to 
And as 
for the Rich Man, our Saviour 
tells us, is eaſier for a Camel to 


their eaſe and quiet. 


go thro the eye of 4 Needle, than 
for ſuch an one to enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven > The Ful- 
- nels of his Condition affording 


For even 
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him ſo many diverſions from his 
Duty, that tis almoſt impoſſi- 
ble tor him to find the path of 
Virtue ;. and therefore we often 


ſee Riches attended with va. 


nity, Luxury, and Delicacy, 
all which are Enemies to Sci- 
ence. So that the middle Con- 
dition, where there is a ſuf+ 


cient Fortune to allow the ne- 


ceſſaay means for Knowledge, 
and encourage a vertuous Life, 
(being free from thoſe Temp- 
tations and Inconveniencies 
which Riches and Poverty - 
bound with) is the moſt to 
be defir'd, and likelieſt (as we 
generally ſee) to produce theſe 
happy effects. 

Queſt. Being formerly a great 
Taler of Tobacco, but often per- 
ſuaded by ſome Friends that tua. 
of 220 real advantage to any Man, 
but chiefly maintain d by Cuſlem; 
and, ſome Ladies being averſe to it, 
whom'l have a particular reſpett 
for, I am willing to leave it, tho 
1 know it won't be without ſome 
difficulty ; and have promis'd them 
ſo to do, if you believe it prejudi- 
cial, and will honour me with your 
Opinion: to which I deſire may be 
added the Manner of its Growth, 
and its reſpettive Virtues, if it 
has any. 

Anſw, This Weed often grow: 
a yard and half bigh, with 2 
ſtrait thick Stalk, which emits 
ſeveral Branches with many 


long and broad Leaves on them, 


that are rough, of a pale green, 
unpleaſant ſmell, and bitter 
taſte. Some tell us it has many 
good effects when apply'd to 
the Body: as the Leaf warm'd 
and laid to the Head has often 
cur'd the Head-ach, when 1t 
has proceeded from an o 
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Wind; and is us'd for the 
Cramp, and ſuch-like pains 
coming from the ſame cold 
Humours ; and eſpecially it 
cures hollow Teeth, if ſill'd 
with the Leaf bruis'd, Its De- 
coction in fair Water is like- 
wiſe good for Colds in the 
Breaſt, and old Coughs, by re- 
moving the Flegm which cauſes 
them. Its Smoke taken thro' 
the Noſe,, and ſwallow'd down, 
has cur'd ſuch as have had Ul- 
cers 1n their Lungs; by the 
fame reaſon that Galen tells us, 
he knew a Baker's Wife cur'd 
of that Diſtemper by frequent 
breathing the hot and dry Air, 
which ſhe receiv'd as the put 
her Bread into the Oven and 

took it out again. The Leaves 
roaſted are good for the Wind- 
Cholick. The Indians give it 

their Children fot the Worms, 
The Smoak blown into the 

Noſtrils, recovers Swooping- 
Fits. Scurf, Itch, Chilblanes, 

and kib'd Heels are cur'd by. 
being rubb'd with it; as allo ve- 

homous Wounds, which the Spa- 
niards experienced when they 
aſſaulted the Indians, who woun- 

ded them* with poifon'd Ar- 

rows; having at laft found out 

that the Juice of Tobacco 

wrought the ſame Cure, as 

their prepat'd Sublimate had 
done before it was ſpent. The 
Indian Prieſts obſerving all theſe 
Virtues, transferr'd them to 
the Myſteries of their Religion; 
for when they are conſulted a- 
bout the Events of War, the 

ſuck the Smoak of this Her 

thro' long Canes till they fall 
aleep ; and being after wards 
waken'd, relate Wonders to 
their Auditors, telling them 


they have had Divine Dreams, 
They alſo uſe it to recover 


Wearineſs, and ſupport Hun- - 


get; ſo that by their Preparas 
tions, they can fake away the 
Inconveniencies of Hunger and 
Thirſt for two or three days 
together. But the taking it as 
tis commonly us'd, is very pre- 
Judicial to moſt young Men, 
and chiefly to the cholerick, it 
being hot and dry in a high 
degree: *Tis alſo certaih, that 
the Smoak of it is bad for the 
Brain, which it clouds and dulls 
by ſtirring up the animal Spi- 
Fits. | | 
Queſt. What does the word 
Manna ſignify, and in what pla- 
ces is it to be found? . 
Anſw, In Hebrew and Arabich 


'the word fignifies a thick Dew, 


ſweet and whitiſh, which in 
Paleſtine and the neighbouring 
Countries ſticks upon the Leaves 
of certain Trees, where it con- 


geals and hardens to the con- 


ſiſtence we ſee it. Some of it 
is alſo found in Calabria. The 
antient Greeks had only a con- 
fus'd Knowledge of this kind of 
Dew, and have not mention'd 
it under the name of Manna. 
but a ſort of Honey: altho* tis 
true, they made uſe of the word 
Manna, were; but it fignify'd . 
Grains of Incenſe, which was 


quite another thing.  - 


Queſt. 1have read ſome pretty, 
but imperſect Relations about the 
Birth of Sommonocodom, the 
siamites God; of which, if yen 
pleaſe, 1 deſire a fuller account 
from you, having been told, the Sto- 
ry bears a near reſemblance to the 
Hiſtory of our Saviour, and that 
tit probable they have taken it 


rom thence, 
IN Uz Anſw. 
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Anſw, The Siamites ſay, That 
a little above two thouſand 
Years ago, a young Maid re- 
tird from the World into a 
Foreſt of Siam, that the might 
lead a more holy Life, there 
waiting for the coming of God. 
She liv'd in this Sclitude for a 
long time, after a very auſtere 


manner, without having any - 


Commerce with Mankind. And 
one day, whiltt ſhe was at pray- 
ers, the conceiv'd after a very 
miracu!ous manner, ſtill con- 
tinuing a Virgin. But tho this 
vourg Damſel was very well 
aſſur'd of her Venue, yet being 
ſomething aſham'd, ſhe hid her 
felf turther in the Foreſt, the 
more ſecurely to keep her from 
the Eyes of all the World: and 
at laſt arriving at a great Lake 
between Siam and Cambai, the 
was deliver'd of a Child, with- 
out any pain; which Infant 
. was very beautiful. And hav- 
10g no Milk to nouriſh it with, 
not being able to reſolve to ſee 
it die, be went into the Lake, 
and laid it upon ſome Leaves 
of an He: b. which ſwam upon 
the ſurface of the Water, that 
Nature had there provided for 
the preſervation of this Child, 
after a very ſurprizing manner. 
His Mother having laid him 
upon a Flower of this Herb, 
the Flower extended it ſelf to 
receive him, after ſuch a man- 
ner, that it cover'd him like a 
Cradle: After which, this Vir- 
gin withdrew her ſelf, and was 
caught up into Heaven. An 
toly Hermit who. had been a 
witneſs of all thoſe Wonders, 
ar the ſame time- enter'd into 
the Lake, from whence he 
dre this Child, and took care 
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of its Nouriſhment. This mf. 
raculous Birth was ſoon ſpread 
abroad ; and ſome Kings being 
alarm'd to hear that the King 
of Kings was born, a long time 
ſought him to put him to death, 


But the Hermit flying with the 


Child, and hiding himſelf in 
a Deſart, he deliver'd it from 
the Fury of theſe Princes. A 
twelve Years of Age Sommone- 
codom left this Defan, and re. 
rurn'd to Siam, where he per 


form'd a great many Miracles. 


Queſt. Since the Heathens havt 
ſpoke many things of Bacchuy 
which agree with Moſes, might 
not he be the Pe ſon meant by hit 
Character? 


Anſw. The Phanicians and E. 


fyptians were too great Enemies 


to Moſes, to adore him under 
the name of Bacchus, and place 
him amongſt the number of 
their Gods; altho' tis very like 
that thoſe who invented the 
Fable of Bacchus, have ſtole 
from and corrupted the Hiſto- 
ry of Moſes, and thence have 

rawn the Miracles of this falſe 
Divinity, 

Queſt. What Degree does Sil 
ver bear amongſt other Metall? 
What are the chief Properties of it, 
and from whence is it that we 
have the greateſt part of it?“ 

An ſw. Silver is the fineſt Me- 
tal in the World excepting 
Gold; "twill beat very thin, 
and ſtretch in Wire beyond any 
ſort of Metal but Gold, even 
as ſmall as a Man's Hair. it 
will not ruft, but cankers a lit- 
tle into a pale blue ; conſumes 
ſome ſmall matter in melting, 
'Tis diffolyable, . like other Me- 
tals, in Aquafortis; and a thin 
Plate of-it, as a great or lefler 

plece, 
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ce, rubb'd with Brimſtone, 
and held over a Candle, ſplits 
and moulders, becauſe it 1s 
calcin'd, the Powder of which 
paints Glaſs yellow. It chiefly 
comes from the Weſt- Indies and 


! High-Germany, being dug out of 
in Mines in an Oar not much un- 
m like Lead or Antimony ; and 
At the richer Veins of Lead are 
2 faid to have much Silver in 
e. them. When this Oar lies o- 
r- pen to the Air, it ſends forth 
ſometimes Branches like a 

ve white Moſs, of pure Silver, 
us call'd the Silver-Tree; and is 
2 faid to be imitated by ſome 
1 Chymiſts, who alſo pretend to 
| make factitious real Silver, by 
Ee the lower Preparation of their 
ty Philoſophers. Stone: beſides 
rt which, there is a Counterfeit 
e of it, made by whitening Cop- 
f per, too well known to thoſe 
e Sparks amongſt us who cheat 


by falſe Plate or Money. The 
Touchſtone and Fire are gene- 
rally the methods tis try'd by. 
A Veſſel of it in common uſe is 
long a heating, but then pre- 
ſerves its Heat as long. 
Queſt. I ſhall not tale the w 
that ſome Per ſons have done, in 
hopes to gain an Anſwer, by accu- 


ſolving my Queries, alt ho perbaps as 
often ſent as moſt you receive, and 
with as many Requeſts added te 
mine; but rather conclude, if 1 
patiently wait, I ſhall ſooner or 
later be ſatisfy'd by you : And ſince 


I obſerv'd in one of your late Mer- 
wer'd a Queſtion, if it had again 
nine may, as well as others, be 


tot in the Croud, 7 ſhall here again 
repeat it as follows, viz. What are 


ſing you of Unhindneſs, in not re- 


curies, that you would have an- 


been ſent you; and not knowing but 
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the Opinions of the Remonſtrants 
as to matters of Faith? I beg the 
ſavour of you to be as full upon it 
as your Paper will permit; which 
will be no ſmall Obligation to me, 


and many other of your *hearty * 


Friends. | | | 

Anſw. The Remonfirants be- 
lieving that the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion principally conſiſts in o- 
beying the Frecepts of the Goſ- 
pel, they maintain that we 
muſt particularly endeavour to 
ſhun all Errours which may di- 
vert us from Piety, and that 
we ought to inſtruct our ſelves 
in the Docttrines of the Chri- 
tian Religion, according to. the 
relation they have to the Obe- 
dience which God requires of 
us. They believe if Chriſ- 
tians were not ſo divided 2s 


they are, 'twould be ſufficient 


only to keep to this Principle; 
but ſince Controverſies have 


causd ſo many Diviſions a- 


mongſt them, they look upon 
it almoſt neceſſary to examine 
the importance of theſe Con- 
troverſies, that they may not 
raſhly condemn ſuch Men as 
excluded from Salvation, who 


might be as good Chriſtians as * 


themſelves. They do not ale 
low of engaging our ſelves in- 
to ſuch ſubtil Queſtions, about 
which God has reveal'd nothing 
to us; as whether Eternity is 
ſucceſſive or not, about the 
manner of God's Immenſity, 
and the like. They fatisfy 
themſelves with propofing di- 
vers Opinions, and ſhewing 
the anconquerable Difficultizs 


wherein they ſhould involve 
themſelves, let them embrace 


which - ſide they would; and 
therefore they conclude, it is 
U3 enough 
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enough to believe the ground 
ot things, without its being ne- 
ceſſary to decide any thing a- 


bout the manner of em; de- 


termining only in ſuch caſes 
where the Scripture or our 
Reaſon inſtructs us ſo clear- 
Jy, that twould be impoſſible 
to remain in doubt. They 


maintain in general, that God 


is not the Author of Sin; but 
ſay, when Men ſin God deter- 
mines them by the Concourſe 


of his Providence to will cer- 


tain things which are Sins, and 
yet without having any part in 
their Sins: becauſe God per- 
forms only what is phyſical in 
their Actions, and Men the 
moral part. In reſpeZt to the 
Sin of our firſt Parents, they 
ſay that God, to pry their 
Obedience, forbid them to eat 
of the Fruit of a certain Tree 
under pain of Death, which they 
underſtand of a temporal, and. 
not eternal Death; and that 
after they had ſuffer'd divers 
Miſeries, their Souls ſhould be 


: ol wh from their Bodies: 


jefeas if they had obey'd 


w 


Hod, they ſhould never have 


died. As to the Effect that 
the Sin of our firſt Parents has 
-produc'd in their Poſterity, be- 
ſides the Miſeries and Death 
which we inherit from them, 
hey hold that Children are 
; 12 leſs pure than Adam was 
when he was created, and with 
a cettain Inclination to Plea- 
ſure, and whatſoever can cauſe 
jt; Which they do not imme- 
diately take from Adam, but 
from their Mothers: and that 


this Indination yariegs accor- 


ding as, the Defects of thoſe 
whuch, bare them are different, 
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and according to the Diverſity 
of their Temperaments. Thi 
Diipofirion being natural to 
Children, the leaſt occaſion is 
ſufficient to incline them tg 
fin. As ſoon as they are ar- 
riv'd to any knowledge, they ar. 
dently embrace whateyer cre. 
ates them any pleaſyre, and 3. 
void Pain at any price what- 
ever. But whilſt they are un- 
capable of making any uſe of 
their Reaſon, the Remonſtrant: 
maintain that this Inclination 


is not properly a Sin, and that 


it cannot merit eternal Death, 
They further ſay, that there 
is nothing criminal in this In- 
clination, after they · are capa 
ble of uſing their Reaſon, pro- 
vided they don't conſent to 
follow it when it incline; 
them to violate any of God's 
Commands. Concerning the 
Covenants which God made 
with Abraham and Moſes, they, 
ſay the laſt was not capable of 
carrying the 1/raelires to a per- 
fect Sanctification, which they 
look upon to be the reaſon for 


making the Covenant of Grace; 


and that *twas the pure Mercy 
of God which induc'd him to 
make this Covenant with Men, 


wherein at the ſame time he 


diſcover'd his Mercy towards 
Sinners and his Hatred to Sin, 
by pardoning none but thro” the 
Sacrifice of his Son. They ſay, 


our Saviour addded to the Laws 


of Moſes thoſe which prohibit 
Swearing, putting away a Man's 
Wife except for Adultery, and 


the Commapd of loving our 
Enemies; this as he was a Pro- 


phet: and that he executed 
the Office of a Prieſt. in the 
Oblion of the euer wich 

6 a | 
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hath expiated our Sins, and the 
Interceſſion he now continual 
makes for us in Heaven. A 
tho' they affirm that God could 
have pardon'd us, if he had 
thought fit, without the Sacri- 


fice of his Son: yet they fay 


he was not willing to do it, ex- 
cept his Son would offer up 
himſelf a Sacrifice for the Sal- 
vation of Mankind. They main- 
tain this Doctrine in oppoſition 
to thoſe who believe that Jeſus 
Chriſt perform'd no Act of his 
Prieftly Function upon Earth, 
and likewiſe againſt thoſe who 
ſay he compleated his Oblation 
upon the Croſs. And they ſay 
he perform'd the Office of a 
King, in that being enter'd 
into Heaven by his own Blood, 
he receiv'd from God the power 
of converting Men,. and expia- 
ting their Sins, by making them 


acceptable to God thro' the 


Holineſs to which he guides 


them. The Remonſtrants alſo 
hold, That Jeſus Chriſt did not 


fuffer the pains which we have 
deſerv'd, either in reſpect to 


but that God thro' his mercy 
was willing to accept the Sacri- 
fice of his Death for the Ex- 


piation of our Sins, and upon 


his account has remitted that 
Puniſhment which we merited. 
They believe, that thoſe who 
from this Opinion accuſe them 
of leſſening the Satisfaction, 
have not taken their Idea of 
this Sacrifice from the Scrip- 
ture, but ſome School-Divines. 
They affirm, that both Reaſon 
and the Scriptures furniſn them 
with invincible Proofs for this 


Opinion, and ſay that herein 
they agree with Calvin, who 


ſaid, That, the Merit of Feſus 


Chriſt depended alone on the Grace 


of God; ana that if we would o 
poſe it ſimply, and of it ſelſ, to: 


Jud ment of God, it would not a- | 
ts 


becauſe there is nothing in 

Man that can merit any thing be- 
fore God. | 

They look upon Predeſtina- 

tion to be only: a Decree of 

God, by: which of his, good 


pleaſure he has refolv'd from 


all Eternity to elect as his, to 
juſtify and ſave all thoſe who 
ſhould believe in Jeſus Chriſt, 
and till Death perſevere in the 
Faith: and on the contrary, to 
look upon Unbelievers as Re- 


bels, and to damn them if they 


continu'd in their Incredulity. 
This Decree they neither look 
upon to be Election or Repro- 
bation, but the Foundation of 


both; which God executes in 


time, when he chuſes for his 
People thoſe who actually be- 
lieve in Jeſus Chriſt, and faves 
them when they have perſe- 
ver'd in the Faith: and alſo 


when he beholds the Wicked 
their Duration or Greatneſs; as Objects of his Wrath, and 
damns them after they are dead 
in their Impenitency and Wie- 
| kedneſs. The Remonſtrauts be- 
lieve that thoſe who are 


damn'd, are ſo thro' their own 
fault, fince they are not exclu- 


ded from Salvation, but thro'. 
their own Impenitency 3 main 


taining they might partake of 


the Sacrifice of Jeſus Chriſt,' 
who was offer'd for all Men 
without exception, the Fruits 


whereof. are univerſally ap- 


ply'd to all who would believe 


in him, without which they 
could enjoy nothing of it. 
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In reſpect to the Heathens, 
who have never beard the Goſ- 
ſpel, they ſuppoſe they will not 
be condemn'd for not havin 
believ'd what they never hear 
ot; and that they ſnhould not 
be condemn'd to everlaſting 


Flames, if they made a good 


uſe of what Light God had 
given them: conſequently that 
we might ſuppoſe, either that 
God wouid ſo communicate to 
them the Benefits of our Sa- 
viour's Death, that by an ex- 
traordinary Grace he might 
fave ſome of thoſe' who have 
not known him, not thro' their 
own {ault, but becauſe the Goſ- 
pe] was never preach'd to 
them; or that God would diſ- 
cover his Word to them by 
ſome uncommon method, as he 
did to Cornelius the Centurion. 
They do not believe the Call of 
God ſo powerful that it cannot 
he reſiſled, ſince they hold it 
does not deſtroy Man's Free- 
will, whereby he is able to 


turn from Sin or to purſue it; 


and whereas thoſe who are not 
converted, might be ſo if they 
would, thoſe that were, had a 
power to refyſe jt if they would 
not. They think, that ſince 
God gixes Laws, to which he 
has added Threats and Pro- 
miſes, he fails not of execu- 
ting according as theſe Laws 
are obſcrv'd or violated: ſince 


he exhorts Men to be copver- 


ted, and praiſes them . when 
they turn from their evil ways, 
and is angry- with thoſe that 
refuſe it; it ſyppoſes that he 
gives to all Men 2 ſufficient 
means jo do their Dux 
Ihe Remonſtrants hold. that 
Cod gots not jn the Gofpel 
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require ſuch a perfet Obe 


dience as is never interrupted 
by any Sin, ſo as to threaten 
Eternal Death to thoſe who 
commit the leaſt fault. He 
contents himſelf with requiring 
Repentance , which ſuppoſes 
that we have offended him, and 


does not exclude all Sin for the 


time to come, but only that of 
Habit. 


rance in Piety abſolutely neceſ. 


They think Perſeve- 


ſary to Salvation, yet doubt 
not but a Man truly regenera - 


ted may fall from that ſlate. 


As to Juſtification, they ſay 
God regards our Obedience, 


altho' imperfect, as if it were 


perfect, in conſideration of the 
Sacrifice of Jeſus Chriſt. They 
hold we can never be aſſur'd 
we ſhallbe ſav'd, how holily ſo- 
ever we live; and therefore 
that St. Paul commanded us to 
work out our Salvation with 
fear and trembling. 

Queſt. 7 know *tis à common 
Notion amongſk us, that the 
Turks are very juſt to their Word 
and likewiſe that we are in as 1 
repute with them: Is their bad O- 
pinicn of us juſt, or what may be 
the reaſep of it ? 0 
Anſw. We would not how- 
ever adviſe any Perſon to put 
too much confidence in a Ma- 
hometan; the poor Eaſtern Chriſ- 
tians, and eſpecially the Cophris 
being unhappy Inſtances of 
their treacherous Uſurpations, 
whom by ſpecious Pretences 
they have inſenſibly depriv'd 
of all their Liberties. Tis true, 
the Chriſtians have a worſe re- 
putation amongſt the Mahome- 
tants than the Turk, have with 
us, becauſe they politickly re- 
preſent us as inſatiable and per. 
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jous Tyrants, thinking by 
= means to clear themſelves 


of thoſe Vices. 

Queſt. Who were the firſt Eſta- 
blifers of the Roman Civil Laws ; 
what did they chiefly conſiſt of, and 

what methods were they ſettled? 

Anſw. In the beginning of 
the Roman Republick, the Will 
of their Kings ſerv'd them for 
Laws, and every thicg was ex- 
ecuted by Authority or Force : 
This being very inconvenient, 
and even prejudicial to the 
Kings themſelves, they by de- 
grees made divers Laws, chiefly 
Numa and Sevias Tullius. Some 
of theſe Laws were call'd C#- 


 riate, and others Centuriate"; 


becauſe the People divided into 
Curies and Centuries, had autho- 
md them. A Lawyer nam'd 
Papirius afterwards collected 
them together, which made 
them be call'd the Papirian 
Laws, of which there only re- 


main ſome Fragments. The 


Romans, after having driven, 
out their Kings, continu'd ſixty 
Years without any other Laws 
than theſe Royal ones, join'd to 
their Cuſtoms, and Opinions 
of their Magiſtrates. But in 
the three hundredth Year of 
their City, they ſent Embaſſa- 
dors into Greece to copy the 
Laws of Solon, and acquaint 
themſelves with thoſe of other 
Republicks; In which they 
employ'd three Years, and be- 
Ing return'd, they created De- 
cemvirs who compriz d the Ro- 
man Laws in ten Tables, to 
which they added two others 


in the following Vear. So that 


in the three hundred and fifth 
Year of Rome, four hundred 


Years before pur Saviour, they 


publiſh'd the Laws of the 
twelve Tables, which they en- 
grav'd on Copper-Plates, and 
plac'd them in the Temple of 
Roſira, where they caus d the 
People to aſſemble together. 


Many antient Lawyers made 


Commentaries upon theſe Laws, 
and ſome Moderns have alſo 
explain'd what remains of 'em. 
Theſe Laws conſiderably in- 
creas'd for four hundred and 
forty years until the time of 
Auguſtus, by the Diſputes of 
the Bar, the Writings and An- 
ſwers of the Lawyers, the For- 


malities eftabliſh'd by the 


Priefts, and the Edicts of the 


People and Prætors. Theſe 


laſt having been ſet up as 
Guardians and Interpreters of 
the Law of the twelve Tables, 
made divers Declarations, from 


which py the Lawyer in the . 


time of Adrian form'd the per- 
petual Edi. —_ 


As ſoon as Auguſtus was be- 
come Mafter of the Republick, 


the Roman Law receiv'd great 
additions, by thoſe Laws the 


People eſtabliſn'd in the Cam- 


pus Martius with the conſent of 


Auguſtus, who was not diſpleas d 


with the granting them this 
ſnadow of Liberty; by the De- 
crees of the Senate, by the 
Authority of thoſe Lawyers to 
whom the Emperor gave pow- 
er; by the perpetual Edict 
that Julian compos d; and by 
the Conſtitutions, Reſcripts, 
Edicts and Deciſions of the 
Emperors. rg. 

To reconcile the divers Laws 
of the Emperors which ſeem 
to oppoſe one another, they 
may be diſtinguiſh'd into three 
periods; The firſt, thoſe ; he 
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the Heathen Emperors, from 
Auguſtus to Conſtantine, which 


was a little more than three 


hundred 'years The ſecond, 
from Conſtantine until Theodoſius 
the younger, of about an hun- 
ered and thirty years. And 
the third Period, from this Theo- 
doſius until Juſtin II. of about 
an hundred years. After which, 


Juſtinian, the great Reſtorer of 


the Roman Law, publiſh'd his 
Code, which, with his Inſtitu- 


tions and thirteen Edicts, make 


the laſt of his Collections con- 


cerning the Law. And all 


theſe Books, together with 
thoſe of ſome other Empe- 
1ors, compoſe what is call'd the 
Body of the Civil Law. 

Queſt. Jh 1 am at a great diſ- 
tance from you, Gentlemen, yet J 
am ſo happy as to ſet your Mercu- 
ries ſometimes; by reading of which, 
1 find you're willing to help every 
one as much as you can: and there- 
fore lamencourag damongſt the reſt 
to put up my Requeſt ; in anſwer- 
ing of which you may oblige not on- 


by my ſelf, but a great number of 


your Friends, who have often de- 


Fir d me to trywhat ſucceſsit might 


have. It ig to give ſome ſhort ac- 
count. of what you look upon to be 


the Cauſe and Cure of theſe ſeve- 


ral Diftempers ; the Head-ach, Me- 
Fancholy, Vertigo, Apoplexy, Palſy, 


Con vulſions, Rheums, and Ca- 


tarrhs, Coughs, Plenriſy, Ptyſick, 
Cholict, and Scurvy. We live in 


c place remote from any ſatisfattory 


Help in theſe Caſes, and therefore 
twill be charity to give th- leaſt 
Aſſiſtance to me whoſe buſineſs it is 


to do what ſervice I can this way. 


Anſw. We pretend to no more 
Inſallibility in this matter than 
in any other, and ſhall only 
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give you in brief the Opinion 


of ſome Phyſicians upon theſe 
Diſtempers. Van Helmont and 
Mr. Dolæus ſay, a good Meal 
is a better remedy for the 
Head-ach, than all the Drugs 
in an Apothecary's Shop; and 
that the Juice and Powder of 


Cloportes is alſo good againſt 


theſe pains. 

Some place the Seat of Me- 
lancholy in the convex part of 
the Brain; the Spirits being 
alter d by a vicious Sharpneſs, 
which the Defects of the firſt 
Digeſtion communicate to 
them: And the animal Spirits 
being infected with this Shatp- 
neſs, cauſe the Bowels to loſe 
their natural. Ferment, and by 
that means produce a ſtrange 
leven there. For which bleed- 
ing in the lower Parts is re- 


commended, fixed Alkali, E- 


lixir of Polichreſt, Tincture of 
Mars, Iron Mineral Waters, 
the Blood of an- Aſs, and cor- 
rected Laudanum. The Fumes 
of melancholy Perſons eaſily 
take fire, and then the Niſtem- 
per degenerates into Madneſs ; 
in which there are many ſur- 
prizings things, fince ſuch Per- 
ſons when at the height of 
Frenzy cannot ſleep, and yet 
they have prodigious Strength, 
they fear neither Cold, Blows, 
Wounds, nor Hunger at that 
time. Van Helmont tells us, he 
has cur'd ſome of this ſort by 
keeping them ſome time dipp'd 


over Head and Ears in the Wa- 


ter, as well as ſuck whoſe Dil- 
temper has proceeded from the 
Bite of a mad Dog. Beſides 
the common Remedies, he ad- 
viſes to ſuch as are drawn from 


Stee!, the Blood of Aﬀes, the 
Juice 
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Juice of young Swallows, be- 
cauſe theie deſtroy the Sour- 
neſs that is in the Veins. 

For the curing of the Ver- 
tigo, the Tous of Chervil is 
commended, the Livers of 
Frogs dry'd in the Sun, pou- 
der'd, and taken in the quan- 
tity of a Dram ; as alſo Worms 
dry'd in the Oven, and pou- 
der'd. 

The Apoplexy is faid to be 
caus'd by an. Acidity in the 
Blood, which ſo coagulates it, 
that the Spirits and Blood 
which aſcend to the Brain, 
have no longer their free 
Courſe ; and the Motion of 
the animal Spirits, which are 
diſpers'd thro' the whole Body, 
is likewiſe ſlopt. Experience 
confirms this; for the Blood 
has always been obſerv'd to be 
coagulated in the Veins of 


thoſe who have died of this 


Diſtemper: For which Bleed- 
ing, Emeticks, and volatile 
Salts are preſcrib'd. 

The Palſy happens, accor- 
ding to ſome, thro' the Inter- 
ception of the Spirits, and-of 


that vivifying Light which the 


Nerves conduct and diſperſe 
into all the Parts of the Body: 


and this Sourneſs which injures 


the Spirits, muſt be ſweeten'd 
before .it be thrown out. To 
this end Van Helmont, and ſome 
others, recommend the uſe of 


Diaphoreticks ; which diſſipa- 


ting the ſuperfluous Seroſit 
and Water that is coagulated, 
at the ſame time open the 
Nerves: Sulphurous Baths are 
likewiſe approv'd. 1 

Convulſions are caus'd thro? 
ſharp Juices mixing with the 
Blood or Serum; which being 


upon the Throat, and chiefly 


communicated to the Nerves 


by means of the Circulation 
of the Blood, prick them, and 
ſo make them contract: To 
cure which, the Acrimony of 
theſe Juices muſt firſt be 
ſweeten'd by ſpirituous Reme- 
dies and volatile Salts, before 
they are purg'd off. In this 
caſe fleeping is thought good 
to calm the Irritation of Na- 
ture, and Opium by ſome ap- 
prov'd moſt diaphoretick. For 


Children who are troubled. 


with this Diſtemper, Expe- 


rience has ſhown that Worms - 


powder'd and taken is a. very 
good Remedy. | 

Van Helmont and ſome others 
tell us, that Catarrhs and 
Rheums proceed not only from 
the Head, as is commonly ſup- 
pos'd, but from all other parts 
of the Body; becauſe the wa- 
try Veſſels, which conduct the 
Serum, are diſtributed thro'- the 
whole Body; and the Glands 
which prepare them are diſ- 
or into many of its Mem- 

rs: So that Rheums happen 
when the Lymphatick Veſlels 
empty their Serofity and Wa- 
ter upon any part, Cold hin- 


dring the Tranſpiration and E— 
vaporation of the Water, is 


upon that account the moſt 
frequent Cauſe of Catarrhs. 
To cure which the four Hu- 
mour muſt firſt be ſweeten'd, 


means of Diaphoreticks, and 
afterwards wholly thrown out 
by purging. Coughs are faid 
to proceed from the Defe& of 
the Water which is diſcharg'd 
from the Glands, and faliva- 
rious and lymphatick Veſſels 


the 
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the Wind-pipe; the Water 
and Seroſity being thrown 
out, by that means acquire a 
Sharpneſs which pricks and 
vexes the nervous. Parts, and 
ſo excites coughing : 
Sore thoſe Remedies have been 
cbiefly preſcrib'd, 
to Sleep, and corrected Lau- 
danum, which thickning ſubtile 
Catarths temper their Acri- 
mony, and qualify the Cough. 


Experience allo tells us that 


half a Dram of Brimſtone, 
with a Scruple of Benjamin, 
taken Morning and Evening 
in the Volk of an Egg, is a 
good Remedy; for this ſome 
have commended the eating 
boil'd Garlick and Onions. 
The Pleuriſy is chiefly caus'd 
by ſome tharp Humour, which 
mixing with the Blood or its 
Serum, violently moves and 
conſtrains the Blood or its 
Serum to go out of the Veins : 
Thus they being thrown out of 
their courſe, diſperſe through 
the Membrane which covers 
the ſides, and. ſometimes alſo 
into the Lungs; which Blood 
or Serum corrupting, cauſes 
Coagulations and Inflamma- 
tions in thoſe Parts. This has 
been diſcover'd by the opening 
ot ſuch who have dy'd of the 
Diſtemper. To remedy which, 
this Sharpneſs muſt be thrown 
out which is in the Veins, 
| and the Blood again diſſolv'd. 
In Pleuriſies which are not 
malignant, all forts of fix'd 
and volatile Alkalys are pre- 


- ferib'd. To cure the Phthiſick, 


the Acrimony, and - corroſive 
Acidneſs of the Blood, which 
ulcerates the Lungs, muſt be 
correcteq, Which is done by 


Where- 


as incline. 


A SUPPLEMENT to the 


Diaphoretick Antimony, Be. 
zoar Mineral, the gentle Mex. 
cury of Van Helmont, and di- 
vers Balſamick Remedies. We 
have an Account of ſome who 
have been cur'd through Sym- 
pathy, by ſpitting in a Napkin, 
and tying 1t up to dry in the 
Smoak of the Chimney ; the 
Relaters do not impoſe this 
upon any one's Faith, but 
leave every one who pleaſes 
to be convinc'd by Experi- 
ence, as they ſay they have 
been. In reſpect to the Cho- 
lick, Garlick boil'd in Milk is 
ſaid to be a powerful Remedy 
againſt this Paſſion of the In- 
teſtines, and now and then to 
take a Drachm of Sperma Ceti. 
Some ſay the Scurvy is con- 
tagious, and that there is not 
a greater number of Salts and 
Sulphuts in the Laboratory of 
a Chymiſt, than there is in 
the Blood of thoſe who are 
infected with it: For this is 
preſcrib'd the Juice of Water- 
Creſſes, and other antiſcorbu- 
tick Plants, becauſe they have 
their volatile Salt in their 
Juice; and Steel to ſuch 
whoſe Humours are Jeſs ſharp, 
as well as Diaphoretick Anti- 
mony, and many other vola- 
tile and fix'd Alkalicks. 
. Queſt. A Perſon that has been 
a very good Liver in all reſpects, 
that has nothing to accuſe himſelf 
of, except general Failings, has 
nevertheleſs ſometimes very great 
Temptations to doubt of his Sal- 
vation, which makes him very 
uneaſy ; and tho' naturally of a 
chearful: Temper, the Thoughts 
thereof fo diſturb him, that he is 
at ſuch times very melancholy, 
Several Friends have m—_— 
im 
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in about it, ſome of which tell 


him there can be no Aſſurance m 
this Life, tho' others ſay there 
may, and think he has a great 
deal of reaſon to hope he may one 
Day be in that number. Theſe 


divided Fudgements, together with. 


his own Doubts, very much affiict 
him : Wherefore if you'll grve him 
your Thoughts upon this Query, 
whether there can be any cer- 
tainty of Salvation in this Liſe, 
he hopes he may find great Sa- 
tisfattion from them, and ſhall 
always think himſelf infinitely 
oblig d to you. 

Anſw., Theſe melancholy 
Notions very oft in good Per- 
ſons proceed from the ill Tem- 
perament of the Body; and 
where it is ſo, the Cauſe muſt 
firſt be remov'd before the 
unhappy Effect can ceaſe. But 
for thoſe who have the per- 
fect uſe of their Reaſon, and 
have liv'd pious Lives, they 
may be abſolutely aſſur'd, by 
the Promiſes of God, that if 
they perſevere in the Duties 
of Chriſtianity, they ſhall ob- 
tain Salvation; and that 'tis 
only -in this Eftate that they 
muſt continue to ſecure their 
eternal Happineſs : In which 
they may remain ſo ſtedfaſt by 
the Aſſiſtance of God's Grace, 
that there is no Temptation 
whatever, but they ſhall be 


able . to reſiſt, either by that 


Grace they have already re- 
ceiv'd, or that which God is 
ready to grant them whenſo- 


ever they ſhall ſincerely and 


fervently deſire it of him. 
Queſt. I is the Cuſtom of re- 
mote Countries to teſtify their Sor- 
row for the loſs of Friends, by 
wearing of different Apparel? And 


if it is, do they put on black, a 


we do in theſe Parts, or any other 
Colour? And what Reaſon can 
be given for our making choice of 
that Colour, preferable to all 6. 
thers 2 

Anſw. Black is the fitteſt 
Emblem of that Sorrow and 
Grief the Mind is ſuppos' d 
to be clouded with; and as 
Death is the Privation of Life, 
and Black a Privation of 


Light, 'tis very probable this 


Colour has been choſen to de- 
note Sadneſs, upon that ac» 
count. And we often find, 


altho' it is better diſcern'd by 
the Senſes, than expreſs'd by 


Reaſon, That it is not only 
apt to put us in mind of paſt 
Griefs, but alſo to excite new. 
This the melancholy Perſon 
is very ſenſible of; and moſt, 
if not all, would be fo, had 
not the Commonneſs of ſuch 
Dreſſes ſo accuſtom'd us to 
'em, as in ſome meaſure to 
diminiſh this natural Effect. 
Tho 'tis not improbable but 
one reaſun why the Mind be- 
comes. ſad at the ſight of 
black, may be, becauſe when 
It appears in the Body, it is 
generally a ſign of death, be- 
cauſe it is produc'd by the 
Mortification and Extinction 


of the Spirits: A living Body 


being . full of Vivacity and 
Brightneſs, whereas a dead 
one is gloomy and diſmal ; for 


at the ſame Moment the Soul 
leaves the Body, a dark ſhade 


ſeems as it were to be drawn 
over It. So that this Colour 
is not only a proper Repre- 


ſentation of Grief and Sadneſs, 
but alſo of Death, which is 
the cauſe of it; and has _ 
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the account of mourning 
been preferr'd by moſt People 
throughout Europe. Yet ſeve- 
ral Nations have cxprels'd 
their Grief for the Loſs of 
the dead by wearing other 
Colours, and gave as 'they 
thought as good Reaſons for 
it; the Syrians, Cappadocians, 
and Armenians uſe Sky-Colour, 
to denote the place they wiſh 
the dead- to be in, viz. in the 
Heavens. The Fgyprians yel- 
low, or fillemot, to ſhew that 
as Herbs being faded become 
yellow, ſo Death is the end 
of human Hope. And the 
Ethiopians grey, becauſe it re- 


ſembles the Colour of the 


Earth, which receives the 
dead. And indeed almoſt all 
Mankind, excepting ſome 
barbarous People, have la- 
mented the Death of their 
Friends, and ſhew'd their Sad- 
neſs by External Mourning. 
Queſt. Has the Biſhop uf 
Rome always been acknowledg d 
as ſuperior to all other Biſhops, as 
the Papiſts tell us, who ſay it 
was never diſputed or contradicted, 
\ but by Hereticks, as they term 
us, ſince the pretended Reſorma- 
tion ? 

Anſw. Let them but conſult 
the Decrees of the Council of 
Nice aſſembled together by 
the Emperor Conſtantine, and 
they'll find 'twas ſo far from 
being approv'd, that the Bi- 
ſhops made a particular De- 
cree, to maintain, as they 
call'd it, the antient Cuſtom, 
that all the' Biſhops through 
Egypt, Lybia, and Pentapolis, 
ſhould be under the Superiori- 
ty of the Biſhop of Alexandria, 

notwithſtanding the Endea- 


vours of the Biſhops of Rome 
to uſurp, and withhold it 
from them: And that the 
Church of Antioch and other 
Provinces and Churches ſhould 
each one entirely retain their 
peculiar Privileges. . 

Queſt. What were the Decrees 
in the Lateran Council, that 
the Greeks and Latins differ d 
about? 1 

Anſw. The Greeks had ſome 
diflike to theſe following ones. 

That the Chriſm and Eu. 
chariſt ſheuld be kept under 
Loek and Key. 

That a private Confeſſion 
of Sins ſhould be made once 
every Year. 

That an Election made by 
the Civil Magiſtrate, in ſpi- 
ritual Promotions, ſhould be 
of no force. | ; 

That any Perfon in Eccle- 


ſiaſtical Orders ſhould not, 


without great Cauſe, promiſe 
Fealty to any Layman. 

' That the Laws made by 
Princes ſhould not prejudice 
Churches. 

That Eccleſiaſtical Perſons 
ſhould be exempted from all 
Contributions. | 

That Tribute ſhould, not be 
paid before Tenths. + 

And that the Relicks of 
Saints ſhould not be ſhown out 
of a Casket. | i 

So high was the Diſſenſion, 
that the Greebs would not touch 
thoſe Altars that the Latin: 
had offer'd up the Hoſt on, 
till they had waſh'd and pu- 
rify'd them: They likewiſe 
new baptiz'd thoſe whom, the 
Latins had before baptiz d. 

Queſt. 1 deſire the favour of , 
ſome (vert. Anſuer to theſe Opi- 
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pions of Spinoſa, viz. That what- 
ever happens is neceſſary, and 
that God 1s as neceſſarily deter- 
min d to will as he is to under 
ſtand, becauſe his Underſtanding 


and Will are the ſame thing. 


That the Power of God, and the 
Power of Nature being the ſame, 
if any thing happens above the 
Power of Nature, we muſt confeſs 
that things happen which are a- 
love the Power of God, which is 
abſurd. 23 

If Miracles proceed from Ef- 
fefts which are above our Con- 


ceptions, we can prove nothing of 


em, becauſe we cannot draw any 


clear Conſequence from a Principle, 
whereof we comprehend nothing. 
And further, that Miracles are 
limited Effefts, which ought not 
neceſſarily to have a Cauſe, whoſe 


Perfections have no Limits; ſo 


that Miracles 4 not veceſſarily 
prove the Being of « God. 

Anſw. To the Firſt; That 
altho' theſe Faculties are the 
lame thing in God, yet it is 
no Impediment, but that to un- 
derſtand and to will may be 
very different Acts; even, as 
altho' the Mercy and Juſtice 
of God, be only one and the 
ſame Perfection in him, to pu- 
niſh and to forgive are two 
Acts, which. ought not to be 
confounded. 

The Second Opinion ſup- 
poſes what we deny, vix. That 
the Power of God and the 


Power of Nature is but one 


and the ſame thing. It is e- 
qually abſurd to affirm, that 
thoſe things that we call Mi- 
racles, are only certain rare 
Events, which happen in con- 


ſequence of ſome Laws of 


Nature Which are unknown 


to conclude, 


to us; for if theſe Laws are 
unknown to Men, how was 
it poſlible that the Apoſtles 
ſhould cauſe ſome of theſe ex- 
traordinary Events to happen 
at their pronouncing certain 
words ? 

As to the Laſt, Tis falſe 
that we cannot conclude any 
thing that is clear from an 


Effect which is above the Ca- 


pacity of our Minds; fince it 
is certain we may evidently 
conclude this, that the Caule 
of ſuch an Effect is as much 
above us, as this Effect 
ſurpaſſes our Underſtanding. 
Thoſe who ſee any Machine 
which produces a ſurpriſing 


Effect, and who are abſolutely 


unacquainted with the Mathe- 
maticks, not conceiving how 
it can be perform'd, may they 
not, nay even ought they not 
that this Ma- 
chine has ſome Author, who 
has much more Knowledge 
than they have? But if an 
Effect be limited, it does not 
follow from thence that the 
Cauſe muſt be limited too ; 
for ſuppoſing a Cauſe, the 
Perfections whereof were not 
limited, whatever it would 
produce, mult however be li- 
mited in this reſpect; becauſe 
it is contradictory, 'that one 
being abſolutely perfect ſhould 
be produc'd by another. Be- 
ſides, there are limited Effects, 
which muſt neceſſarily bave a 
Cauſe whoſe Power 1s infinite, 
as in the Reſurrection from 
the dead: For 'tis impoſſible 
to conceive that a Power 
which is bounded can in 2 
moment re-eſtabliſh a rotten 


Carcaſe in the very ſame con- 


dition 
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dition it was in during this 
Life. | 

Queſt. Whether the Copties 
and Armenians may Le terin d 
good Chriſtians ; or if they do 
not partake of the Schiſms their 
Fore-fathers have been guilty of ? 
- Axſw. Yes, ſince they all a 
dore Jeſus Chriſt, receive his 
Doctrine, and believe in him 
as God and Man; and altho' 
"rwere true that their Anceſ- 
tors were guilty of the Schiſm 
which is between them and 
the Weſtern Churches, their 
Poſterity who are honeſt Men, 
and hate us not, nor concern 
themſelves in the Controver- 
ſies, cannot be at all infected 
with their Guilt. 

Queſt. Not long ſence I was 
paſſionately in Love with a ver- 
tuout Lady, of equal Age and 
Fortune with my ſelf, and well 
deſcended; which I acquainted her 
with in a Letter: But (he had 
no ſconer receiv'd it, but ſhe re- 
jected my Offer, reſuſing to join 
any Company where ſhe ſaw me 
pre ſent, and avoiding me as much 

as poſſible ; being at the ſame 
time, as1 ** courted b 
4 young Gentleman much above 
my Fortune, who continu'd his 
_ Courtſhip for about two Months: 
Tho after all ſhe declin'd his 
Courtſhip, lighted him, and ſent 
for me, and ſhew'd me all his 
Letters, telling me if I would 
prove conſtant, ſhe would be eter- 
nally mine. Bus within a Week 
_ after I had another Propoſal made 
me from .a virtuous and beautiful 
. $aung Lady, of a much greater 
Fortune, and as well educared as 
the former. Now I deſire your Ad- 
vice, (and reſolve to be govern d 
it, whether 1 can juſiiy and 
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; honourably embrace the latter of: 
fer, and reſect the former, thin 
never having been any abſolute 
Promiſe between us; my Inclina- 
tions being, I confeſs, much more 
for the latter ? 

Anſw. If you did not engage 
your ſelf to the firſt, there's 
no reaſon why you thould 
not embrace the more adyan- 
tageous Propoſals of the lat- 
ter. But by the manner of 
the Expreſſion [:har you made 
no abſolute 3 you ſeem to 
imply that ſome ſort of Pro- 
miſe was made, and 'tis pro- 
bable enough that you might 
make her ſome ſuch Returns 
for her obliging Offer ; which 
if you did, and ſhe under- 
ſtood it as the accepting it, 
you cannot, we think, honou- 
rably get clear of the firſt 

Engagement. * 
Queſt. 1 am about ſixteen 
Years old, and have learn'd ſe- 
weral Languages, and read ſome- 
thing of Natural Philoſophy ; yet, 
tne Moon being ill poſited in my 
Nativity, I am of a very ill Ut- 
terance : For tho" Idon t 3 
I want Words to expreſs my ſelf 
on any Matter, to that degree that 
makes me ridiculous in Company, 
and overcome in any Diſpute | 
uncertake, even when I bnow 1 
have the better of the Cauſe, 
Pray your Advice how 1 may help 

my ſelf in this Infirmity. 

Anſw. For the Moon, we 
ſuppoſe it might be any where 
above or under the Earth, 
and yet not, ſo much to the 
Buſineſs, as Tenter### Steeple 
to Goodwin's Sands; we having 
often declar'd our Judgment 
that there is nothing of certain» 
ty in that ſort of Divination : 
: Where- 


thing of the 
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wherein if they could do any 
thing, one would expect they 
ſhould be exact at Weather: 


tho' to prove they are not ſo, } 


there needs no more than 
comparing one Almanack with 
another, the beſt of which 
more often miſs than hit; 
and thoſe who have had the 
greateſt Fame, not having 
been ſo kind to tell us any 
great Snows, 
and Cold that we have had 
this Winter. But to let that 
pals, and come to the ſtreſs 
of the Queſtiol: We have 
known ſeveral who have been 
troubled with the ſame Infir- 
mity, who have yet in Time, 
and by Converſation, obtain'd 
a tolerable Freedom of Diſ- 
courſe; which we doubt not 
but you may do as well as o- 
thers, if you have the Judg- 
ment to chuſe your Company 


night. But till you have a 
greater Fluency of Expreſ- 
tion, what need you enter 


into Diſputes at all, eſpecially 
with any but your Friends ? 
Tho' if you do, tis but think- 
lng before you ſpeak, and 
lying the more Senſe in few- 
et words; above all things 
taking heed of Paſſion, which 
will hinder you from having 
clear Notions of things, with- 
out which you can never be 
happy in your Expreſſion. 

ueſt. By what means ſhall a 


good Chriſtian, who is affiicted 


with. Deprivation of Temporal 
Good, know whether it proceeds 


from his Parents or his own Sins? 


That on-a due Examination, find- 
ing neither, he may be encourag d 
to take it patiently, as being the 
pure hand of Providence, 
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Anſw. He ought, in the firſt 
place, to be ſure of his Sup- 
ofition; and that it may be 
uſtly faid of him, as our Sa- 
viour did of the blind Man; 
Neither this Man hath ſinn d, nor 
his Parents. In order to which, 
his Examination ſhould be 
impartial, yet modelt in 1+ 
lation to his Parents Critpes, 
tho' ſevere in reſpect of his 
Own : Whether neither have 
been guilty of any notable 
Crime (for that muſt be our 
Saviour's meaning, ſince zo 
Man lives and ſins nos) for 
which, as God threatens,” he 
wiſts the Iniquity of the Fathers 
on their Children, ſometimes to 


the Third and Fourth Generation; 


tho' this principally and moſt 
frequently, if not almoſt al- 
ways, when the Children 
tread in their Fathers Steps, 
and are guilty of the ſame, 


or equal Wickeeneſs. There's 


no doubt but the Parents Sins 
have too often a natural, and, 
we may ſay, neceſſary Influence 
on the Unhappineſs of their 
Poſterity, as in moſt kinds of 
Intemperance, which not rare- 
ly affect the Body, and oft- 
ner the Eſtate of thoſe who 


are ſo unhappy to owe. their 
Beings to ſuch as have had 


no more care of what they 


| have brought into the World. 


And 'tis ſo plain, that the 
very Heathens have, obſery'd 
that an Eflate unjuftly gotten, 
is not likely to proſper. But 
befides this, tho* the Curſe 
cauſeleſs ſhall not come, yet 


when paſſionate Men let fly 


their Imprecations on wicked 
dilobedient Children, who do 
not grow — it ſeems not 


* 
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diſagreeable to the Juſtice of 
Providence to confirm them, 
with a. ſecret Blaſt on their 
Eftates ; and this, it may be, 
in ſome Inſtances, even when 
they repent of their bad Lives, 
tho' then their temporal Mis- 
fortunes may be over-rul'd to 
the, Advantage of what is of 
much greater Concern and 
Moment, If. he find nothing 
of this in his Parents, tis 
well if he diſcovers. not ſome 
Guilt in himſelf, on a ſtrict 
Examination : For thus much 
is certain, that Sin is the 
cauſe of all Affliction; and 
therefore a Man is unjuſt who 
complains of its Puniſhment, 
tho' God is juſt and true, and 
holy in all his Ways, and does 
not delight in the Torment 
and Unhappineſs of his Crea- 
tures ; he does not, it's Certain, 
afflit willingly, the conſe- 
quence of which ſeems to be, 
that he never out of his arbi- 
traty abſolute Will, lays any 
heavy weight on his Crea- 
tures. And even in the Caſe 
of Trial, as with Job, the ve- 
ry Notation of the Word, as 
well as the Hiſtofy, implies 
ſomething to be» purg'd and 
remov'd, that was before a- 
miſs '; which, in him was his 
wonderful high Opinion of 
his own Juſtice and Righteoul- 
neſs, aſcribing too much to 
himſelf, and fancying he was 
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tion as the Queriſt mention, 
or any other that lies heavy 
upon us, if we can, and no 
other remarkable Failure in 
our Lives, yet whether we 
have not been at leaſt guilty 
of Job's Fault, and thought 
too well of our ſelves, and too 
iin and ſeverely of that bleſ. 
ſed Being, all whoſe Chaſtiſe. 
ments to good Men are medi- 
Cinal, and in order to make 
em ſtill more Partakers of his 
Holineſs. And if in none of 
theſe things gur Hearts con- 
demn us, we are to believe 
that our Afflictions are for the 
example of others, or to per- 
fect our Graces, and obtain 
us a brighter Reward in Hea- 
ven: And at the fame time 
we muſt conſider many of 
theſe things are no other than 
the natural Effects of our 
firſt Parents Error, and the 
common Miſeries of Life, as 
well as often of our own per- 
ſonal Imprudence and Folly. 
In which, as-well as in all o- 
ther Inſtances, if there be any 
that will not be reach'd by 
what has been here ſaid, we 
muſt” ſtill take care to juſtify 
and glorify God, whoſe Ways 
indeed are unſearchable, but 
always righteous ; and there- 
fore it is much the ſafer and 
modeſter way to blame our 
ſelves in general, tho' it may 
be we cennot always diſcover 


hardly dealt with, and could. the particular Cauſe of our 


make his Canſe good before 
God ; tho' when God had once 
ſpoke to him out of the 
Whirlwind, he ſoon abhorr'd 
himſelf in Duſt aud Aſhes. 
We ought therefore carefully 
to enquire, in ſuch an Afflic- 


Affliction, than to murmur or 
repine againſt Providence, and 
charge God fooliſhly. 

Queſt. Whether under the preſe 
ſure of ſome great Misfortune, as 
a Law Suit for all one's Sub- 


ſtance, or ſuch like ſurprixing 
fatal 


fatal Accidents; Madneſs may not 
reaſonably be deſir'd, if it can 
drown the ſenſe of the Misforiune ? 

Anſw. No; ſince to be de- 
privd of the Uſe of our Rex- 
ſon, is the greateſt Uphappi- 


neſs that can befal us on this. 


fide the Grave: for all other 
Evils are, we believe, com- 
monly defign'd for the benefit 
of the afflicted Perſons, tho? 
tis difficult for them to think 
it at ſuch a time; but to be 
diſtracted, is for this Life worſe 
than not to be at all. | 

Queſt. You are deſir d to give 
your opinion, which way a Genile- 
man ſhould ta ke the following Let- 
ter, for a Letter of Friendſhip er 
Love; the Parties not having ſeen 
ore another above a month or ſix 
weeks ? She is marry'd to a Rela- 
tion of his, a Couſin; ſhe is about 
fifty years old, but one that values 
Herſelf much. upon her Wit and 
Parts, as (he fancies : ſhe is very 
ugly, i-ſhaped, and very ſatyri- 
cal; and one that is jealous of her 
Husvand, who has been formerly 
oblig'd by this Gentleman ſhe now 
writes thus to, but ſhe was never 
acquainted till now: therefore he 
4er to know what Anſwer he 
ought to return her, in point of 
Goad Manners. 

One thing be deſires you to re- 
mark in the firſt part of her Let- 
ter, that the Token (he mentions to 
bave retiv'd from the Gentleman 
at parting to give her Mother, was 
a Kiſs. Heisat a great loſs, and 
deſires your fpeedy anſwer ; being 
an old Beau, and not willing to diſ- 
oblige the fair Sex, let them be of 
what ſort they will, from the 
Chamb:rmaid to the Lady. 

The LETTER. 

I have a far greater Paſſion, 
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my Maid - get you what you can 
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my dear Patient, to know how 


you are, than when I was in 
Town, tho' you was then my 
firſt thoughts. Think well of 
this trouble, ſince we all natu- 
rally love to pleaſe our ſelves, - 
and this is the way to extract 
a great. proportion of my ſatiſ- 
faction from you. 
J writ to you as I came thro' 
- Which 1 hope you re- 
ceiv'd, that I might by the laſt 
Poſt have an account of your 
Health. | 
I was ſo ſure of a Letter 
from you, tho it came not to 
that I ſent to the Poſt- 
Office. in — . I ſhall value 
my ſelf at no mall fate, if 1 
can out-do you in Friendſhip, 


whom all elſe come ſo far ſhort 


of. I gave your Token to my 
Mother with much leſs plea- 
ſure than I receiv'd it. 1 would 
be very ſorry you wanted your 
Nurſe, at the rate. I do your 
attracting Converſation ; the 
knowledge of which is all that 
makes me not repent my com- 
ing from Scotland. 

am afraid I ſhall force you 
to wiſh, by troubling you thus 
ſrequently, my Eſteem were as 
ſar remote from you, as the 
Spark would have his Lady's 
Conſtancy and Vertue. If I 
were capable of Gratitude and 
generous Friendſhip, there is 
but one kind of Relation in the 
world can give you more than 
vou do moſt firmly poſſeſs from, 
Dear — yours for ever, if 
be — OY, 

P. 8. My Service to — 
I wiſh you a merry Eaſter, and 


' forty more as good, I am afraid 


you are not careful of your ſelf, nor 


tat, 


— 
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eat. I am angry at this ſilly Con- 
cern that brought me hither till you 
was perfectly well. You never ſlept 
leſs when your neſs was at the 
eworſt, than I have done ſince I par- 
ted ſrom you, which is now three 


weebs, I Had one remarkable ſtum 


ber made pleaſant by a dream of 
you, 1ſawyou in your beſt Night- 
gown, and your Face was as red as 
the Lining of it; have a care of 4 
doſe of Claret: I always inter- 

ptet my own Dreams, eſpecia:ly 

' when I dream of my beſt Friends, 
and you are ſo, 

Anſw. Verily, Spark, if ſuch 
an obliging complimental Let- 
ter, and all that, could not in- 
ſpire you how to make a ſuta- 
ble Anſwer, *tis very probable 
your Kiſſes would pleaſe better 
than your Letters; therefore 
we cen leave you to chuſe 
which way you'll return the 

Civility. and ſhall only give a 
little caution to our intriguing 
would be-witty Ladies, who ve- 
ry Often exceed the bounds of 
Decency, to ſhew a little ima- 
ginary Gallantry and unnatural 
miſtaken Wit: ſince they may 
ſee by it how liable they are to 
Scandals, by truſting their Re- 
utations in the hands of theſe 
+ brainlefs Fops, who at the beſt 
make them the ſubject of their 
common Diſcourſe amongſt 
themſelves; ay and think they 
uſe them very civily too, if 
they don't expoſe them to all 
the world. 

Queſt. 74:fire to bnow whether 
Divination has been always ſup- 
ford ro be a natural Property of the 
Soul, or a ſpecial Gift from Hoa- 
wen? If Virginity or any Diſpo- 
{tions of Mind, or Circumſtance of 
Birth or Fortune, have been loał d 
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upon more proper than others to qua- 


liſy a Man far the Spirit cf Pro- 


pheſy ? And whether, as is re- 
ported of em, the Egyptians be- 
liev'd all Children to be Prophets? 

Apſw, Men have been of di- 
vers Opinions in reſpe& to 
this, as well as to other things, 
Ammonius in Plutarch poſitively 
maintains that tis a natural 
Gift, from this Principle; That 
ſince our Soul remembers things 
which no longer ſubſiſt, it may 
very well give ſome account of 
the paſt that it has not ſeen, 
and foretel future things which 
have not yet happen d. To 
which may be anſwer'd, that 


whatſoever has preſented it ſelf 


to us, leaves traces in our 
Brain; whereas thoſe we have 
not ſeen, cannot imprint any 
there. And one Mr Petit, in 
2 Diſſertation of his upon this 
Subject, ſays, That Prophets 
foretel nothing, but what all 
Men have ſome Idea of, if 
each thing were coyſider' d ſe- 
parately: as for example, when 
the Prophet Iſaias predicted 
that a Virgin ſhould bring forth 
a Son; how new, ſays he, and 
unheard of ſoever this Event 
might be, yet every one very 
diſtinaly apprehended what 
the Prophet meant, having a 
clear Idea of Virgin and of bring- 
ing forth a Son: therefore he 
believes the difficulty® to con- 
ſift ,in the Collection of theſe 
Ideas, which he affirms not to 


be greater than what reſpects 


the Memory. The Images of 
things ſubſiſting ſeparately in 
our Minds, they there unite 
after ſuch or ſuch a manner 


when we think of em, and 
diſunite again as ſoon as ve 


; are 
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are diverted from them ; they 
being united only by Thought. 
And that the Collection the 
Soul makes of many Ideas by 


the Memory, which have been 


preſent, the Union whereof 
ſubſiſts no longer, is not leſs 
wonderful than the Mind's pre- 
dicting many things which it 
has never ſeen nor heard of. 
This Opinion is refuted, by 
conſidering that the Object of 
Prophecy relates to contingent 
things, which equally may or 
may not happen; which alſo 
abſolutely depends on the Free- 
will of Man, over which no 
Creature hath any power: 
therefore no one can foreſee 
the Actions of free Intelligen- 
ces, but that perfect Being 
which governs them; ſo that 
the Spirit of Prophecy is only 
the Gift of God. Tho' grants 


ing it the immediate Gift of 


Heaven, it is the Opinion of 
many Perſons, it does not fol- 
low from thence but that ſome 

natural Diſpoſitions * are fitter 


to receive it than others. Some 
of the Schoolmen, and Com- 
mentators upon Ariſtotle, have 
thought that a ſublime Mind 


and a great Soul, who has been 


well educated, is the moſt pro- 
per, to penetrate into the Ob- 
ſcurity of future Events. Yet 
theſe vain Notions are confoun- 
ded by Experience, God hay- 
ing generally choſe his Pro- 
phets from amongſt the moſt 
illiterate Perſons; probably 
leſt if he had beſtow'd this 
Gift upon the learned, they 
(being naturally a little proud) 
might have look'd upon it as a 
Prerogative of a great Wit. 

As for that Opinion of the 
Antients, who thought Virgi- 


nity might contribute to the 


Spirit of Praphecy, 'twas only 


caus'd by an effect of the De- 


vil's Malice; who, to impoſe 
on the People, commanded 
what whoever approach'd his 


Altars, ſhould abſtain from this 


Commerce of Women: 


Vos quoque abeſſe procul jubeo, diſcedite ab aris 
Quers tulit heſterna gaudia nofte Venus. 
| Caſta placent ſuperis, pura cum veſte venite, 
Et manibus puris ſumite fontis aquam. 


And yet he took all forts of 
forms, and made them a thou- 
ſand Offers to tempt their 
Chaſtity. 

Twas really the Opinion of 
the Egyptians, that Children na- 
turally divined, and that all 
their Actions were good or bad 
Preſages : But their thoughts 
upon this were no more than 
what we ſtill ſometimes ſee a- 
mongſt many ſuperſtitious Per- 
ſons, who obſerve whativever 


Children do, and, draw Con- 
jectures from it. Altho' this 
plainly ſhows that the Antients 
did not believe a great Genius 
a requiſite Qualification for a 
Prophet: and therefore they 


choſe a Country-Maid, who 


was chaſte and civilly eduęated 
for the Prieſteſs of Apollo. And 


tis not improbable but the De- 


vil made uſe of this Craft, the 
better to jmitate the true Pro- 
phets; as Plutarch tells us, he 
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once caus'd Fire to fall from 
Heaven upon the Sacrifice of 
Paulus Amilius in the Town of 
Amphipolis. 

Quelt. I muſt beg your Opinion 
CONLerning an unhopp y Gentlewo- 
man of my Acquaintance,who hs 
a Child by one wha left ber miſera- 
ble. After which another Genzle- 
man fell in love with her but wouid 
not marry her, becauſe he hnew her 
former Miſcarriage ; but they made 
ferift Vows to God, and tach other, 
in a Church, and at ſeveral other 
times: after which he own'd her 
for his, Wife to al! the World, aud 
has had jeveral Children by her. 
Neither have broke their or. hut 
live faithfully with each other. 
The reaſcn of their not making uſe 
of the jet Fern of Matrimony, is, 
becauſe he can't bear the Reproacth 

*rwould be to him, being à very 


high. ſpirited and paſſionate Man. 


She doubts not of vis Fidelity, only 
deſires your Advice, in point of Re- 
lition, Whether ſhe may come to the 
Sacrament, the Ceremony of the 
Matrimonial Words being out) 
Law, and the Vow to God is ail, 
auhich they ha ve not oroken ? 


very warmly for your Acquain- 
tance, as if you were nearly 
concern'd in the matter. But 
'tis the ſame, let it fall where 
*rwill. The Excuſes here men- 
tion'd, being as common as 
thoſe of Clippers and other 


Offenders, who fancy they on- 


ly break the King's Laws, 
which they flatter themſelves 
is no Crime again{t Heaven. 
The truth is, in 'both caſes thev 
firſt run into Wickedneſs; and 
then, when they find ſome- 


. thing within that won't let em 


reſt, are always coining Excy- 


ſes to give 'em a little eafe; 
Nothing is more common than 
the cale we here meet with, 
and 'tis impoſſible to tell how 
many thouſands have been ry- 
in'd by the ſame methods, 
Your Friend, it ſcems, was re— 
ſolv'd to go on as the had be- 


gun, and to atone ſome Acts 


of Folly with a Habit of Wie- 
kedneis; Ance nothing can be 
plainer than that the lives in a 
courſe of Fornication. Some 
Solemnity before Witneſs has 
been, in all Nations, accoun- 
ted neceſſary to atrimony ;; 


whereas if Concubinage were 


ſufficient, nay and this on a 
tormal Compact, there would 
be ne'era Whore in Venice. But 
beſides this, the particular Laws 
of our Country require a pub- 
lick Contract for Lite; as effen- 
tial to Marriage; illegitima- 
ting whatever Children are 
born out of ſuch lawful Wed- 


lock: and there's no doubt but 


thoſe who reſiſt the juſt Ordi- 
nances of their Country, ſhall 
receive to themſelves Damna- 


tion. Not to add the Sin a- 
Anſw. You ſeem to argue 


gainſt the Church as well as 


State; which as we have known 


ſeparated, fo may at any time 
be diſtinguiſh d from one ano- 
ther. And this fame Church 
tells her, That whoever is in 
* Adaltery, or any other grie- 
vous Sin, are to repent be- 
fore they come to that Holy 
Table, unleſs they'd eat and 
* arink their own Damnation: 
And no Repentance certainly, 

while ſhe goes on in her Sins. 
Queſt. 1 have left a young La- 
dy's Aﬀettions, of a conſiderable 
Fortune, by the Treachery of a pres 
gended Boſom Friend; who being fa- 
miliar 


, , 
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miliar in the Family, has given her 
ſeveral forged Letters in my name, 
which ſhe has reſented ſo ill, that 1 
deſpair of recovering my Intereſt ix 
her. Your Advice how 1 ſhall pu- 
iſh him, and recover her Favour, 
will oblige yours, &c. | 

Anſw. Tis well if this Bo- 
ſom-Friend of yours (a He- 
Friend we hope) ben't himſelf 
in love with the Lady: If he 
be, your beſt Revenge will be 
to undeceive and marry her. 
But the queſtion is, how you 
ſhall do it: If you can't ſpeak 
with her, you muſt write to 
her, and vindicate your ſelf, 
or get ſome better Friend than 
your former to undertake the 
Office. AYP 

Queſt. Gentlemen, your Anſwer 
is deſir d to theſe following Queries: 

I. Whether it is the Duty of 
every good and humble Chriſtian, 
to look upon himſelf id be the worſt 
and greateſt of Sinners? | 
2. How ſuch a Man may with 
truth affirm himſelf to be ſuch a 
one, becauſe perhaps he hears and 
Jees others ſwear and lye, and 
commit other grieuous Sins which 
he commits not? 
Anſw. No, it can never be 
any man's Duty to believe a 
Falſhood. St. Paul indeed 
ſpeaks ſomething of himſelt, 
that ſeems to ſound like what 
the Queriſt aims at; but he 
ſoon adds the reaſon, becauſe 
hee perſecuted the Church of Chriſt. 
'Tis true; every Man ought to 
conſider - his own Sins with all 
their juſt Aggravations, but he 
can never think 'twill pleaſe 
God to accuſe himſelf where 
he is not guilty. Which is a 
alle Humility; not that true 
Chriſtian Temper which teaches 


into Heaven. 


- "_ 
us to think juſtly, tho* mode- 
rately, of Things, and Perſons. 
We ſay, a good Man can never 
be oblig'd to think or call him- 
ſelf what he is not; eſpecially 
he . ought to have a care he 
does not conſeſs that to God, 
which he does not believe him- 
ſelf, and would be very angr 

if any othef ſhould believe it 
of him; much leſs to call him- 
ſelf the worſt of Sinners, when 
he believes himſelf one of the 
beſt of Saints; nay, that the 


reſt of Mankind are ſhut up in 


God's wrath, which the Pharz- 
ſees did believe, tho' the Publi- 
cans and Harlots ſooner enter'd 
In thort, our 
Judment is, that true Humi- 
lity conſiſts chiefly in this; 
namely, making as large Al- 
lowances for the Weakneſſes of 
others, and as little for our 
own; and on the other ſide, 
magnify'ng another man's Vir- 
tues, even tho' he's our Ene- 
my, and thinking as tempe- 
rately and modeſtly of. our own 


Accompliſhments, as will con- 


fiſt in both caſes with the Rules 
of Truth and-Juffice. . _ 
Queſt. 4 beneficed Clergyman 
being indebted to ſevere Creditors, 
who will not accept of ſuch Pay- 
ments as his Circumſtances enable 
him to make, is cdnſtrain'd to ab- 
ſent from his Living to avoid a Pri- 
ſon. Quere, Whether he ought 10 


reſign the Living, ſince he cannot 
perſonally attend it; or, if he is 


nut oblig d in Conſcience to reſign it, 
whether the Biſhop may lawfully,cy 
ſhould in Canſcience deprive him, an 
able Curate being, kept upon the 
place? Du are deſir d to conſider 
his ſeriouſiy, and auſwer it as fully 
as poſſible, becauſe it may affora 
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another old Gentleman; but if 
it be, we ſhall endeavour to 


- give it a juſt Anſwer. He 


ought firſt to conſider with 
himſelf, whether his own Ex- 
travagance or Folly han't re- 
duc'd him to ſuch Extremities : 
there being not many Inſtances 
"where a Man keeps a good Re- 
putation, that his Creditors 
will be ſo violent as theſe are 
here repreſented, But how- 
ever he finds it, he is not, we 
think, oblig'd immediately to 
reſign; ſince tho' he can't at 
preſent attend it in perſon, he 
may perbaps hereafter be in 
better Circumſtances: nor is 
there any neceſſity of its being 
neglected, tho' he himſelf can't 


be preſent at it; which if it 


be, and he leaves none to offi- 
ciate, be virtually reſigns it, 
tho' he makes no formal Reſig- 
nation. Tho“ we humbly con- 


ceive, his Ordinary is not ob- 


ligd to deprive him: nor can 


it N be done, if there be 


one who takes good eare of 
his People in his abſence, un- 
leſs in ſuch a caſe where actual 
Reſidence js requir'd, and no 
room for a Diſpenſation ; and 
this, ſuppoſing there are no 
Immoralities, ec. alledg'd and 
proy'd againſt him. For ſhould 
Frings come to the worſt, a 
Sequeſtration of the Profits of 
the Living might in time ſatilſ- 
fy bis Creditors; and if it be 
confiderable, ſome allowance 
made ont of it for his own Ne- 
ceſũties: or upon ſuch Agree- 
ment made, he himſelf might 
ſerve the Cure, if it were not 
More adviſable to get a Chaps 
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matter | for your farther Ciſcuſſing. 
Anſw. We hope this fe not 


lain's Poſt at Sea, or in the 
Army; the readieſt way to re. 
cover his ſhatter d Fortunes. 
Queſt. Some time ſince a Bro- 
ther of mine was in trouble, and! 
his Bail for a certain Sum of Mo- 
ney ; which he not being able to pay, 
I was forcd to pay it for hit 
This vex d me 7 much, that 1 
ſwore, and made a ſolemn Vow to 
my ſelf, that whatever might hap- 
pen to him for the ſuture, 1 would 
never concern my ſelf to help or af. 
ſiſt him as long as T liv'd. It now 


happens that my Brother is in great 


want, and has a great charge upon 
him ; he has Friends that are bind 
ro him, and by their means a good 
Place is offer d him gratis, provi- 
ded he could raiſe a Sum of Money 
to get clear of ſome Debts. He 
has made his application to me, and 
has alſogotten ſeveral of his Friends 
to ſpeak to me to aſſiſt him in this 
his Extremity; offering me ſuch 
Security, as I'm well ſatisfy'd is e- 
nough 2 the Mgney requeſted : but 
I've refus d all Propoſals, without 
giving any other reaſon than that 1 
would not do it. Pray he ſo kind 


as to give me your Opinion, he- 


ther I ought to keep my Vow, or te 
relieve my Brother, for Im lite to 
follow your Directions. 

A - wy The Corbaz did not ex- 
cuſe the Jews from doing ought 
for their Relations. There's 


no more doubt but that your 


Vow was raſh, or that you 
therein oblig'd your ſelf to 
what was unnatural ; for it can 
be no better, to let your Bro- 
ther periſh, when you are in a 
capacity of relieving him, even 
ſuppoſing him to be an ill Man, 
when it does not appear but his 
Poverty is his greateſt Crime, 
\Your Vow therefore beipg 
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ſh, and the matter of it, as 
has been ſaid; you are, we 
think, firſt oblig'd to ask God 
pardon for making it, and then 
to relieve your Brother, if he 
can get no body elſe to aſſiſt 
him in his extremity. 

Queſt. If 1 undertake an En- 
terprize and engage my ſelfby Oath 
to perform it, and racollecting my 


ſelf, upon ſecond thoughts I alter 


my Reſolution, thinking hat I de- 
in d both dangerous and ſinſul; 
Pray which of the two Evils ſhould 
' 1 chuſe; to purſue my Deſign, or 
| break my Oath 2, | 

Anſw. See the Anſwer to the 
foregoing Queſtion. 

Queſt, I was the night before 
Valentine's Day zn company with 
tuo Gentlemen, who agreed with 
me to draw Valentines according to 
the uſual cuſtom; and amongſt ſe- 
weral Ladies then nam d, I inſerted 
my Miſtreſs (whom Ine ver can nor 
(ball forget) whom 1 ſo ſtrangely 
fell in love with, as I gave you an 
account in a former Mercury. Her 
Name being written as uſual, and 
Light others with her, we being 
very merry, one of the Company 
propos d that we ſhould ſolemnly 
now by all the ways imaginable tg 
endeavour the gaining that Perſon 
whoſe Name we ſhould happen to 
draw, and till their deaths never 
accept of any other. This. we all 
agreed to, and the Names being 
roll'd up, I happen d to draw my 
Miſtreſs; and the other two Gentle- 
men reſolu'd to make good their 
Vow, and court the Lady that fell 
ro their ſhare, telling me I am ob- 
lig d tothe ſame. Pray what ſhall 
I dom this matter? 

Anſw. Perjury is now grown 
ſo common à Sin, that few ſo 


much as ſtartle at it, but will 


ſill run upon raſh, and ſome- 


times impoſſible Vows and 


Oaths, as if there were no- 
thing Sacred in either, or any 
Curſe attending the breach of 
'em. Thus in the -preſent caſe 
one would have thought the 
Queriſt ſhould have had work 


enough on his hands already, 


but yet it ſeems he was for 
cutting out more; for what 
would he have done, if his 
Miſtreſs ſhould have fallen to 


one of his Friends, and he bad 
any other of the eight for his 


ſhare ? Nor has he any great 
reaſon to flatter himſelf, that 
he ſhall obtain her Perſon, - be- 
cauſe blind Fortune has thrown 
him her Name. However, 
fince he's now faft by Vow, as 
well as Inclination, we know 
no way for him, but to take 
the advice we have already. 
given him, to begin his attack 


again, and follow it with more 


vigour than. ever; and after 


he has done all that lies in his 


ower, if ſhe. won't have him, 


e's abſolv'd from his Vow, 


ſince he never pretended to 
marry her whether ſhe would 
or no. | 1 
Queſt. Some Ladies, very cau- 
tious about a Lye, are extremely 
deſirous to know what it is? 
Anſw, Tis what they tell e- 


very day; and therefore why 
do they trouble us with fuch a 


Queſtion ? 


Queſt. Many {eruple to ſay Amen 


toe the Comminat ions on Aſhwed- 


neſday, becauſe they think they do 


therein curſe their Neighbours : 
whereas our Saviour bids us bleſs, 
and curſe not. Your Fudgment 
is deſir d in this matter. 


Anſu. 
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Anſw. That this Uſage of 
our Church is not in it ſelf un- 
lawful, there needs little proof ; 
ſince twas not only permitted, 
but poſitively commanded. by 
God to the jews in the Old 
Teſtament, and accordingiy 
practis d by them: See Leut. 


27. 14. and Fojh. 8. 33, 34 And 


*tis further obſervable, that the 
matter of theſe Curſes relates 
to the Branches of the moral 
Law, of which our Saviour tells 


us, one jot or tittle ſhould not 


paſs away; there being no 
more doubt that Curſed is he who 
is guilty of Fornication or Adultery, 
who puts a Stumbling-Blocł in the 


way of the Blind,” who curſes his 


Father or Mother, & c. under the 
Goſpel, than that they were ſo 
under the Law. But ſtill the 
Objection' ſays, we may not 
carſe our Neighbours; no, nor 
our ſelves neither. Nor is 
there any neceſſity that the A- 
men nere ſnould be interpreted. 
So le it; ſince it may as well 
fignity So it 1, So it (all be, or 


the like: no more than ſetting 


our, Seal, that God is true, thac 
we believe the Truth and E- 
quity of his Judgments: ' at» 
fitming with our own mouths, 
as the Exhortation expreſſes” it, 
that the Curſe of God is due for 


ſuch Vices. And'thus the Reve- 
rend Dr. Comber and others in- 


rerpret it. But, with ſubmif- 
fion, there ſeems to be till 
ſomething more in it; a De- 
nunciation, as well as a De- 
claration, pronounc'd by the 
Church in the Name and Au— 
thority of God, and his Son 
Jeſus, who has given em power 
of bnding' and looſing «againſt 


ſuch heltous Sinneis; to whole 


/ 
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general Deciſions all faithful 


People there preſent are to an. 
ſwer, Amen. Nor can this be 
thought diſagreeable to the 
Charity of the Chriſtian Lay, 
when our Saviour himſelf pro- 
nounces ſo many Woes (and 
what are thoſe but Curl | 
againſt the PHariſees and other 
Sinners: whoſe example is cl. 


low'd by the Apoſtles; St. Pay 


wiſhing thoſe cut off who trou- 
bled the Church, and pronoun 
cing a folemn and general A. 
nathema on ſuch as love not 
the Lord Jeſus., 

- Queſt. I have kept company with 
a young Man this rwo years and 
half, by whom I've had two Chil 
dren, and am with child again, 
He always promis'd me, when his 
Father died, he would recompenſe 
me for my kindneſs. My Houſe 
was ſtill his home; le commanied 
my Purſe and Table, tho' I had 
not for him as I would, my Sub- 
ſtance being (mall, which yet he 
aceefted. At Chriſtmas laſt his Fa- 
ther died; yet inſtead of making 
good his Promiſe he deſerted me and 
my Houſe: and if he can help it, 
will not fee me: for which when | 
i:k the reaſon, he tells me nothing 
but that he is minded to-live ſober, 
Pray your Opinion, whether ht 
ought not to ſet me clear in tht 


world, ſince he has been the 06- 


caſion of running me in debt; or 
what courſe I oug hi to take? 

Anſw. After all, here's not 1 
word of concern for your own 
Folly and Lewdneſs; and 28 
— no doubt, had examples 
before you of the ſame nature 
which you would not take, fo 
tis likely enough there will be 


"thouſands of Fools after you 


who will take the. ame 55 
| wit 
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with you, tho! they may ſee 
heir own Ruin in yours. For 
what elſe can be expected, in 
this world as well as tother, 
when a helpleſs Woman aban- 
dons her ſelf to the lawleſs De- 
fires of any wild Rake- hell that 
does bit ſay he loves her, who 
can ſhift well enough when he 
leaves her, tho? ſhe's abſol utely 
helpleſs, . and without remedy ? 
For if even the moſt ſacred 
Bonds of Marriage (and o 
they have been eſteem'd by all 
Nations} can't reſtrain ſome 
Perſons, and ſecure their Faith 
to each other ; how much leſs 
likely is it, that a ſingle pri- 
vate Fromiſe ſhould be of 
greater validity, without any 
ſuch publick Solemnization ? 
Your buſineſs therefore is to 
enter into a courſe of ſevere 
Penitence and Mortification 
for your paſf lewd and wicked 
Life, that you may thereby ſe- 
cure one Friend in Heaven, 
tho' you ate to expect none in 
this world, now you have loſt 
all for which the Sex 1s truly 
valuable: and- then if your 
Spark ſhould treat gou as bar- 
barouſly, as ſuch as he uſe to 
treat ſuch as you; if he ſhould 
neither marry you nor provide 
for you (one of which there's 
no doubt but Juſtice obliges 
him to) you muſt een fall 
heartily to work to maintain. 
your ſelf and the Illegitimates : 
and that's the beſt Advice we 
can give you. | 
Queſt, How comes it that the 
wor ds ſpo ben by a man at ſome diſ 
tance, are heard by us even at the 
infiant they are ſpoke ? Pray an- 


ſuer me in this in aseaſy words as 


hon can; for tho i am ſomething of 


315 
a Scholar, yet little of a Philoſo* 
pher, but a Lover of them both. 


Anſw. If the diſtance be any 


thing conſiderable, tis evident 
that the matter of fact is not 
true; for tho' the Motion of 
Light ſeems to be. inſtanta- 
neous, that of. Sound is other- 
wile.. For. example, a Man on 
the top of a Tower, or at any 


great diſtance from the Object, 


ſhall ſee the light of a Gun 
ſome conliderable . time betore 
he hears it; and the ſame in 
other Objects of Viſion, as 
hewing Timber, or the like. 
Queſt. A Gentleman was not 
long ſince taken with a Palſey in 
his Tougue: A 5kilful Phyſician 
being ſent for to him, found he could 


not ſpeak a word, or give an anſwer 


to any thing that was ask d him. 
On which, the Doctor gave bim a 
Book to read, wherein he read as 
well as ever in his Life; but when 
the Book was gone again, Was as 
mute as before : which Experiment 
was often repeated with the jame 
effett. Pray ' what ſhould be the 
reaſon of this? 6 ; 
Anſw. Some Obſtruction of 
the ordinary Paſſages between 
the Brain, and Tongue, which 
hinder'd the intercourſe of the 
Spirits, might be the cauſe of 
his Silence; whereas. they might 
find ſome other way when the 
Species were newly taken in by 
the Eye; that part of the 
Brain, it's likely, being not in 
ſo great diſorder as the other. 
Queſt. Whether our Saviour ob- 


ſerv d the Commandments of th 


Law in the Manner and Time of 
eating the Paſſover,and if Opinions 
have been various about it? 
Anſw. To know if our blef- 
ſed Lord eat the Paſchal Lamb, 
4 £5 ACcots 
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according to the Ipjunction of 
the Law, we muſt examine 
wherein this Ceremony con- 
ſiſted. It is certain the Jews 
us'd to celebrate it the Evening 
of the fourteenth Day of the 
Month, which in the original 
Hebrew is call'd Abib: This 
is preciſely commanded, and 
tis alſo expreſs'd in formal 
terms that it was the Evening. 
The Jews: began the Day at 
the ſetting of the Sun; conſe- 
quently according to our Cal- 
culation, the Paſſover muſt be 
eaten in the. afternoon of the 
fourteenth, when the Day be- 
gan to decline. The Practice 
of the Fervs, according to the 
Relation of Joſephus and Philo, 
being to facrifice it at Noon, 
or the Ninth Hour, and conti- 
nue the Feaft until the Even- 
Ing; how ill an opinion ſoever 
ſome may have receiv'd of the 
Fidelity of theſe Authors, the 
cannot be doubted upon a fa 
which was ſo notorious. The 
YT ens were likewiſe ſo ſcrupu- 
lous about the Obſervation of 
their Cuſtoms, that they did 
not think it allowable either to 
anticipate or ſuffer the time to 
paſs; but believ'd it an indif 
penſible Duty to celebrate the 
Paſſoyer at the exact time pre- 
fix d. And if Jeſus Chriſt ce- 
lebrated it on Thurſday in the 
Evening, twas not according 
to the Law; fince it was not 
permitted any one to keep it 
for his conveniency before the 
time \vas expir d. So exact 
were the Jews in the Obſer- 
vance of the Day, that they 
would not truſt to their Aſtro- 
nomical Computations; and ſo 
great were their Precautions, 


A SUPPLEMENT 1 the 


that they could not be deceiy'4 
more than ſome minutes at the 
moſt. - So that thoſe Perſons 
who ſay the Sanhedrim had in 
their Calculations loſt a Þ; 

which was redreſs'd by our 83. 
viour in the Celebration of 
the Paſſover, ſpeak only þy 
gueſs. It is true, that if the 
Fews had had recourſe to the 
Tables to regulate their Feaſ, 
'twould have been no ſurpri- 
Zing thing for them to have 
ſipt into this Error, in a time 
wherein Aſtronomy was ſo lit. 
tle known. For the Correction 
of their Calendar thews hoy 
much they were miſtaken in 
their Computation of the Solar 
Year © the Aſtronomical TI. 
bles agreeing not at all with 
the Heavens, but their Regu- 
lations being perform'd by the 
inſpection of the Moon, which 
was dane every month, a great 
knowledge in Aſtronomy was 
not requiſite, preciſely to count 
the Day of the New Moon, 
It muſt be confeſs'd, when they 
made Calculations for many 
Years, altho' they miſtook but 
a little, (> Error became 
more conſiderable in the courſe 
of time; yet in the interval of 
a Month there could be no 
great miſtake. The Year in 
which our Lord was crucify'd, 


the fourteenth Day whereof 


the Paſſover fell, begun only 
on Thurſday in the Evening ; 
and the Lamb onght not to 
have been facrific'd till the 
morrow, to have kept the Pa- 
ſover on the Friday in the 
Evening. 
And beſides our Saviour's not 
keeping the Paſſover on the 
Day commanded by the Law, 
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it does not appear rhat the 
Lamb he eat with his Diſciples 
had been kill'd in the Temple; 
and this was an eſſential part 
of the Ceremony, We need 
only read the Inſtitution of rhis 
great Feaſt, and what the Jewiſſ 
Doctors have written upon it, 
to be con vinc'd that they could 
not anticipate the time, be- 
cauſe of the Solemnity of the 
Sacrifices made at certain hours 
in the Temple, with all the 


Formalities preſcrib'd by the 


Law of Moſes, Now 'we have 
no reaſon to conclude frem any 
place, that either Jeſus Chriſt 
or his Diſciples ſo much as 
thought of changing the Day, 
or performing whatever was 
requir'd about it. And it is 
ſaid in John 19. 14, 31. that the 
Friday was the Day of the Pre- 
paration of the Paſſover. Now 
the Preparation was that time 
in the Afternoon, during which 
they made ready every thing 
for the Sabbath-day, that the 
reſt of it might not be inter- 
rupted. From whence tis plain, 
that the Feaſt of the Jews 
Paſſover did not begin till the 
Evening of that Day wherein 
our Saviour ſuffer'd upon the 
Croſs. To which ſome an- 
ſwer, that the Friday was al- 
ways call'd Iapzoxwm, the Eve 


or Preparation of the Sabbath ; 


and that the Feaſt of the Paſ- 
ſover, which-this year fell upon 
the Friday, 
call'd the Preparation of the 
Sabbath, according to the com- 
mon uſe; for the Paſſover was 
not the Preparation. But St. 
John expreſly ſays, it was the 
Preparation of the Paſſover : and 


likewiſe the Precaution of the 


was nevertheleſs 
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Jews, who would not haye the 
Bodies to continue on the Croſs on 


the Sabbath day, ſhews that even 


the Day of our Saviour's Death 
was not that of the Paſſover; 
ſince they would at leaſt have 
ſcrupled as much to have nail'd 
the Bodies on the Croſs on the 
greateſt of their Feaſts, as of 
leaving them on it on the Sab- 
bath-day. This . Circumſtance 
evidently ſhews, 
was not a ſolemn Day, fiace- 
the Jews then enter'd into the 
Hall to ſollicite the Death of 
our Lord, and that the two 
Thieves were ſent with him to 
be puniſh'd; which Executions 
would have been very offenſive 
in a Day as lacred as the Paſ- 
ſoyer. 

Some have thought that it 
was but a fimple Supper, where- 
in Jeſus Chriſt deſign'd to in- 
ſtitute: the Euchariſt, to per- 
petuate the memory of that 


Death he was ready to ſuffer. .. 


However, thoſe who have been 
of this and the foregoing Opi- 
nion, have not offer:d them as 
Articles of Faith, but only as 
ſuch as appear'd moſt probable 
to them. 


Queſt. Whether there is any 


truth in thoſe Stories we have of the 
Devils taking a human Form in 
foreign Countries, to abuſe the Sim- 
plicity of Women and Children? 
Anſw. The Traditions we 


have of ſuch things are ſo an- 


tient and ſo conſtant, that ac- 
cording to ſome Authors 'twould 
be a great piece of raſhneſs to 
doubt of it. The Jeſuits give 
us an account, in the relation 
of their Miſſions into Greece, 


that the Devil has ſometimes 


rgs'd from their Graves Fer- 
© ſons 


that Friday 
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ſons lately bury'd, and caus'd 
them to walk, ſpeak, and ap- 
ee under this form to the In- 
abitants of the Architelago : 
Who call theſe Phantoms Bzv- 
oc0A% xa; Theſe fort of Appa- 
ritions were credited both by 
uſtin Martyr and St Ferom, who 
lkewiſe believ'd their Con- 
junctions with Men and Wo- 
men. And St. Jerom tells us as 
his Opinion, that one reaſon 
why God Almighty permitted 
the Founder of Rome to be 
born of an Incubus and a Veſtal, 
was becauſe the Romans might 
not reproach us that our Sa- 
viour was born of a Virgin. 
Ac ne nobis Dominum ſalvatorem 
de Virgineprocreatum R mana ex- 
probraret fotentia, auctores urbis & 
gentis ſue llia Virgine & Marie 
genitos arbitrantur. Jer. I. i. cont. 
Jo viniam. : | 
Queſt. You having made men- 
tion of a Paſs, which is put into 
the hands of the Muſcovites when 
they die, to make St. Peter ofen 
the Gates of Heaven to them ; 1 
Judge it would oblige the generality 
of Readers, if you'd inſert in one 
of your Mercuries a C py of the 
ſaid Paſs, | 
Anſw. Mr. Turner in his Hiſto- 


exat Copy of this Paſs, in 
theie following Words, viz. 

© The Muſcovites kils the 
« Corps, -or the Coffin; and 
the Prieſt puts a piece of Pa- 
per between his Fingers, which 
© 15 a kind of Teftimonial or 
. © Paſs for his Admittance into 
© the other World, ſign'd by 
© the. Patriarch, exc. and fold 
dy the. Prieft. 

The Form thus : 
« We whoſe Names are here- 
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* unto ſubſcrib'd (the Par; 
* arch or Metropolitan) 254 
the Prieſt of the City « 
* N-— do make known ang 


66 certify by theſe Preſents, 


<< that the Bearer of theſe oy 
« Letters hath always liv'd 3. 
„ mong us like a good Chris. 
“tian, profeſſing the Greeb Re. 
« ligion; and tho' he hath 
* committed ſome Sins, yet he 
“ hath confeſs'd the ſame, and 


© receiv'd Abſolution, and tz. 


« ken the Communion for the 
«© Remiſſion of his Sins; hath 
* honour'd God and his Saints; 
„ hath ſaid his Prayers; and 
« faſted on the Hours and Days 


appointed by the Church; 


% and hath carry'd himſelf ſo 
« well towards me his Confef- 
« ſor, that 1 have no reaſon 
** to complain of him, nor to 
« deny him the Abſolution of 
„his Sins. In witneſs where- 
* of we have given him the 
« preſent Teſtimonial, to the 
« end that upon ſight thereof 
St. Peter may open to him 
the Gate of Everlaſting 
«BIS. 

* This done, the Coffin is 
© ſhut up, and put in the Grave, 


with the Face eaſtward. They 
ry of all Religions, gives you an 


* mourn forty days; and feat 


„on the third, becauſe then 


the Face is disfigurd ; on 
* the ſecond, becauſe then the 
Body begins to putrify ; and 
* on the twentieth, becauſe 
© then the Heart corrupt. 
Some build Huts over the 
* Grave, and Cover them with 
Mats; becauſe the Prieſt, 
Morning and Evening, for fx 
* Weeks prays over the Grave. 
For a larger Account of this 


matter, we refer you top. * 
| 0 


* 
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of the aforeſaid Hiſtory, 
where you have a Copy of 
this Paſs with other things 
no leſs remarkable. 

Quett. Pray favour me with 
our Opinion as to the following 
Relation, VIL. A certain Miniſter 
in the City of Exeter, ( lately 
deceas'd) ſome Tears ſince, - was 
by Revelation in a Dream (but 
whe: her from Divine Inſpiration or 
otherwiſe, I will not inſiſt upon) 
injorm'd that at a certain place 
(to him nam d) he ſhould find 
a Treaſure; which Revelation he 
duly o ſer ves. and accordingly digs 
and finds a Six-pence, which he 


heeps to ſee the Event of the 


Dream, and which as often as he 


paid it away world zetarn into his 


Pocket again, and the Receivers 
not wrong d, but had always their 
full Complement of Money : At 
laſt the Gentleman admiring the 
Strangeneſs of the thing, not 
knowing from what ſupernatural 
Cauſe it proceeded, threw it into 


remains, or you think there may 
be no poſſible means to recover the 
ſame ? 

Anſw. Since his Fancy bad 
ſuch a ſhare in the procuring 
it, twas ſomething juſt it 
ſhou'd have ſome in the be- 
ſowing it too; and who 
knows its hidden Qualities ? 
Perhaps it might be as ſer- 
viceable to the Inhabitants of 
the watry Element, as it would 
have been to ours. Belides, 
twas a pretty ſort of a my- 
ſterious Treaſure, and not ft 
to be communicated to every 
one, Jeſt too much Acquain- 
tance with it might have dif- 
cover'd too much of its real 
Value. And if the Gentle- 
man has but intail'd his Fa- 


culty of dreaming, no matter 


for that particular Piece, his 
Heirs can never want as many 
of the like Opportunities of 
ſerving their Country as they 


pleaſe. 3s 


the Sea, and never after heard of . Queſt. It cannot be deny'd but 
it, or ſaw it. Now Gentlemen, that the inſtructing Children in 


whether what he did was commen- 


dable or praiſe-worthy ; and whe- 


ther he might not more lawfully 
have converted it to pious Uſes 
by jrequent Diſtributions to the 
poor, (.which would have eternix u 
his Name to futurity) is the 
drift of my Queſtion ; and a Word 
of your Opinion in the Matter 


the firſt Principles of Religion, is 
a moſt uſeſul and neceſſary Wore ; 


but what ground is there in the 


holy Scriptures, for that form or 
manner of Catechixing as is now 
in uſe, viz. by way of Queſtion 
and Anſwer Mo 

An,w. We anſwer, (1.) God, 


in his Word, commanding the + 


— 


et? 10 be proſper d with what of Nature. has directed the 


would much oblige one, who being Catechizing and Inſtruction of 
nearly related to him, is extremely Youth, we muſt perform it in 
concern d, and cannot be ſatisfy'd that Method that may beſt 
but from yon; leſt by thus throwing conduce to the attaining the 
away, as ſeems to me, the Gift of End. L | 
Heaven, he ſhould with it have (2.) The Method of Queſ- 
depriv'd his Heirs of a very tion and Anſwer is a natural 
great Bleſſing and Ability of doing way of familiar, inſtructive 
Good; and whether they may ex- Diſcourſe; and the very Light 
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Heathens themſelves to the 
Uſe of it, as Plate, and o- 
thers. 

(3) We have plentiful 
Scripture-Inftances of God's 


diſcourſing with Men, and 
Men one with another, by way 


of Queſtion and Anſwer, in 
order to Information and In- 


ſtruction. The Book of Job 


furniſheth us with abundant 
Examples, beſide many other 
in the New, as well as Old 


Teſtament: even cur Lord 


Chriſt taught both privately 
and publickly, by way of Que- 
tion and Anſwer. 

(4.) Tho we recommend 
this as a moſt proper, yet we 
do not affert it the only Me- 
thod for familiar Inſtruction ; 
but our Queriſt has Liberty to 
uſe any other which he finds 
really conducing to this great 
End, as well as this. 

Conſtantines firſt and greateſt 
Cate towards his Sons, was, 
to ſecure the Happineſs of 
their Souls, by ſowing the 
Seeds of Piety in their Minds ; 
which he did partly himſelf, 
by appointing Religious Tu- 
tors for them ; and when he 


Fad taken them into a Part- 


nerſhip of the Gavernment, 
by private Admonitions, or 
Letters giving them Counſel, 
c. This was always the firſt 


and chief Point, that they 
ſhould prefer the Knowledge 


and Worſhip of God, the great 


King of the World, before all 


other Advantages, yea, the 
Empire it ſelf, 

Mr. Turner in his Hiffory of 
all Religions, tells us the Order 
of Catechizing in the Primi- 


tive Times was thus, vis. 


1. When any defird 0% 
* become a Profelyte, Inquiry 


was made, not only into the 


Life of the Catechumen, 
but of thoſe who brought 
© him. IF; 

* 2. Upon Admonition, and 
* a- Promiſe of Reformation, 
* he was admitted into the 
Rank of Catechumens, by 


Prayer, and Impoſition of 


Hands; and fo paſs'd over 
* to his Inſtructor, in a pri- 
vate School, or Auditory. 
3. The Catechiſt enter- 
* tain'd him with a long Nar- 


ration of the Story of the 


Bible, from the Creation, 
* to the Birth, Life, Death, 
© and Reſurrection of our 
Saviour, exe. clofing with 
the Jaſt Judgment, and an 
Admonition to beware of 


« falſe Teachers, and of being 


«* ſcandaliz'd at the ill Lives 
* of ſome Chriſtians: The 
« Catechiſt all this while ſtan- 
ding; tho' St. Auſtin would 
have had it chang'd into a 
* fitting Poſture, to prevent 
6 wearineſs, 


« 4. After this, they were 
taught particular Points, as 


of Faith, exc. then admit- 
ted — the Leſſons and = 
Expoſitions of them in pu 
* lick; and laſtly, 05 the 
Prayers of the Catechu- 
6 mens. 


4 5. Aſter two or more 


© Years, they gave up their 
Names and Petitions to be 
* baptiz'd, uſually before EA. 
* ſter; and then were ply'd 
* with earneſt Exhortations to 
* Repentance, Faſting, 
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65. The Apoſtles, and next 
© the Biſhops, were Catechitts ; 
« afterwards the Office was de- 
volved on others; as Cyprian 
appointed one Optatus, one not 
ot the Clergy; Auguſtin, one 
* Deo-gratias, a Deacon; De- 
* metrics, Biſhop of Alexandria, 
made Origen, at eighteen 
« Years, a Catechiſt of that Fa- 
* mous School.“ 

He further tells us, * In a Sy- 
nod held at Cloverſhow, or 
« Clyff, under Cathbers, Arch- 
« Biſhop of Canterbury, A. C. 
© 747, it was ordained, That 
* thoſe Priefts, who did not as 
© yet underſtand the Creed, 
and the Lord's Prayer, ſhould 
* both learn themſelves, and 
* teach them to others in the 
9 On 

* By Canons given under 
King Edgar, A. C. 967. care 
* was taken, That Children 
* ſhould be taught their Pater- 
* zoſter and Credo, by their La- 
rents; elſe, when dead, not 
* to be buried in Conſecrated 
* Ground, or thought worthy 
* to receive the Euchariſt. 

A. C. 1548. Arch Biſhop 


* Cranmer compiled a Catechiſm, 


* dedicates it to the King, and 
in his Epiſtle compla:ns of the 
great neglect that had been in 
former times of Catechiſing. 

* It was the Obſervation of 
the Learned'ſt King that ever 
* fate on the Ezxgli Throne, 
© That the Cauſe of the Miſ- 
carriage of our People into Po- 
* pery, and other Errors, was 
* their ungroundedneſs in the 
* Points of Catechiſm. There- 
fore his ſaid Majeſty, gave pub- 
: lick Order for beſtowing the 
: latter part of the LOR D's 
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* Day, in familiar Catechiſm- 
* — For my part, I have ſpent. 
* the greater half of my Life, in 

this tation of Holy Service ; 

I thank GOD, not unpainful- 
* ly, not unprofitably : Bur 

© there is no one thing, whereof 

» repent ſo much, as not to 

have beſtow'd more Hours in 

this Publick Exerciſe of Ca- 

* techiſm; in regard whereof J 

* could quarrel! with my very 

* Sermons. 25 

Thus far Mr. Turner We 
ſhall only add, we deſire Parents 
of Children, and Governours of 
Families, to conſider with them- 
ſelves, what a great, neceſſa- 
ry, and beneficial Duty, this 
of Catechiſing is. Humble 
your ielves in ſecret for your 
great and long neglect ot it. 
Beg of God Courage for, and 
Conduct and Succeſs in it. Re- 
ſolve, that you will break 
through all Temptations and 
Oppofitions, and tet upon this 
Duty and fiudy to do it to the 
beſt advantage. For which end 
a very fit and uſeful Book is re- 
commended, Entituled, KXzow- 
ledge and practice: or, The Chri- 
ſtianÞriefly guided in the Park to 
Heaven; in a familiar Way of 
9 ueſtion and Anſwer, in Four 
Parts: With ſuitable Prayer, fer 
Families, Private Perſons, and 
Youth. 

Queſt. 1had the misfortune to 
commence an acquainiance with 4 
young Gentlewoman whoſe conver- 
ſation prov'd ſo very agreeable, 
that it created in me an extracr- 
dinary paſſion for her, to whith 
ſue ſiem d to make a very kind re- 
turn; and divers Letters recipro- 
cally x bet wixt us, to the ſa- 
ti faction of but lately = 

| as 
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has been very urgent with me to 
burn thoſe of hers : whIth at laſt 
to gratifie her I did; ſhe was no 
fooner aſſur'd of it, but contrary 
to all th: Promiſes ſhe made, for 
zo reaſon, her reception is colder 
than the weather; which makes 
me ſo very melancholy, that 1 
fear 'twill be my ruin: alihough 
1 have endeavour'd to carry it be- 
fore her with the like indiffe- 
rence; and very lately took my fi- 
nal leave: but ſtill I find it im poſſi- 
ble to forget her, and cannot bear 
her abſence, although very ſharply 
repulsd. I uou d deſire your ad- 
vice in the matter, being natu- 
rally prone to revenge, which muſt 
either light on her or my ſelf. 

Anſw. If you'll but hang your 
ſelf a little, the work is effe- 
Qually done; for were ſhe a 
perfect Niobe, you'd melt her 
into Tears to loſe ſuch a faith - 
ful Lover, whatever ſhe may pre- 
tend. But if you have a mind 
to deal more ſeverely with your 
ſelf, and leſs rigorouſly with 
your Miſtreſs, ſeek out ſome 
more ſoft and gentle Creature, 
in whoſe Looks you may find. a 
ſufficient Balm for all your 
Wounds; and never go mear 
the firſt, unleſs it be as an old 
Acquaintance, to Jet her know 
the good Succeſs you have with 
the latter, and this will pleaſe 
her well, fince we naturally 
love to ſee others preferred be- 
fore us. 


Which is the moſt neceſſary of 


the Arts? 


Queſt. Tell me what is the End 
r fo 
' - Anſw. The deſign and end 


of Arts is as different as there 
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are different kinds of Arts; yet 
we may ſay that there are ſome 
neceſſary, as Husbandry; the 
Shepherds Art: Others are pro- 
fitable, as the Art of Building 
Houſes, the Tailors and Shoes 
makers Art, Manufacture, Traf. 
fick: Others are for Ornament, 
as Embroidery, Dancing: O. 
hers for Pleaſure, as Confectio- 
ners, Perfumers, or Muſicians 
Art. So that the principal End 
of Arts is for Neceſſity, for Pro- 
fit, for Ornament, for Pleaſure. 
—_ What ſay you in par- 
ticular of Medicine? © 
Anſw. I think that no Art 
ſhould be preferred to Medi- 
cine, ſince Divine Authority 
has commanded us to honour 
Medicine for its neceſſity. Yet 
tis not the moſt neceſſary. 
Queſt. May we diſpenſe with 
the want of Phyſicians? 
Anſw. Yes, they were above 
600 Years in Rome without Phy- 
ſicians, after they drove them 
out; but we mult not therefore 
ſay that we can be whole with- 
out Medicine, as thoſe who 
drove away the Magiſtrates of 
a City, did not therefore drive 
away Juſtice ; Nature teaches 


us both. 


Queſt, What ſay you of the 
Art of Traſſict; is it not the mi 
neceſſary? 

Anſw. I know well that 
Commerce keepeth up Society 
among Men, but it is an inter. 
eſted Society. I know very well 
that without Commerce we 
cannot accommodate one ano- 
ther with things that are uſe- 
ful tothe Life of Man. I know 
ſufficiently that Commerce ma- 
keth Cities, and that States lay 
their Foundation on Toe 
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Yet tis not therefore the moſt be to us, if the Earth did not 


neceſſary. 

Queſt. What ſay you of Poli- 
ticks, is not it molt neceſſary ? 

Anſw. IL know that Polity is 
the Eye and Soul of a State. It 
giveth Recompences: It pu- 
niſheth the Faulty : It ſetteth 
a Price on things: It maketh 
Armies to march into Cam- 
pagne, and recalls them accord- 
ing as Neceſlity requires: It 
gives Juſtice to every one: It 
giveth Arts their free exerciſe : 
yet tis not the moſt Neceſſary. 


Queſt. What ſay you of the Mili- 


tary Art? Is it not moſt neceſſary ? 
Anſw. I know that the Mili- 
tary Art is the Sword and Buck- 
Jer of a State. Tis in vain to 
Labour, Turmoil, Plead, Traf- 
ſick or Phy ſick our ſelves, if the 
Soldier do not defend us from 
the Inroads of the Enemy, and 
preſerve the State in Freedom. 

n fine, tho' it be Maſter of all 
the Arts, it is not notwith- 
ſtanding the moſt neceſſary. 

Queſt. Yow will ſay the ſame 
of others; tell me then which is 
the moſt. neceſſary Art? 

Anſw. If we take advice of 
every Artizan, there is none but 
will ſay that his Art is moſt ne- 
ceſſary, As a ſeller of Matches, 
who finding himſelf in dan- 
ger in a Boat on the Seine, hug- 


ging his Merchandize cried out, 


City of Paris, what a Loſs thou lit 
ſuffer ) But to conſider things 
in themſelves, Husbandry-ſeems 
to be the moſt neceſſary ; there- 
fore Cicero calls it an Occupa- 
tion moſt becoming an Ingenu- 
ous Spirit. Axiſtotle ſaith, that 
'tis the Mother of all the Arts, 
and the juſteft way of acquiring. 
Of what uſe would Medicine 


afford us where-with to keep 
up our Health? What would 
the Military Art fignifie, if the 
Earth did nov furniſh us with 
what is neceſſary ro maintain 
Soldiers and Horſes? In fine, - 
we may ſay that without Agri- 
culture, no other Art could fub- 
fiſt; for tis it that preſerveth 
our Lite, for which every Body 
works. For this reaſon the 
Farth is called the common 
Mother, and by conſequence 
thoſe that manure it, are as it 
were the common Fathers of all 
the World. Thus we read that 
Apollo, Paris, Saul and David, 
practis'd it. There is nothing 
that makes Men fo vigilant, la- 
borious, and indefatigable as 
Husbandry. Tis owing to it 
that we have had ſo great Cap- 
tains, Coriolan, Serran, Cur ius, 
Cato, and ſo many others. 


Of the Art of Divining. 


Queſt. What is it to divine? 
Anſw. Tis to predict future 


things which are hid and remo» 


ved from our Knowledge. 

Queſt. How many ſorts are there 

it? 

Anſw, Three ſorts, Predicti- 
on, which comes from God, and 
is called Prophecy; that which 
comes from the Devil, and is 
called Demoniack; and that 
which comes purely from Natu- 
ral Cauſes, and is called Prefa- 
ging op Conjecture. 

Queſt. What is Prophecy? | 

Anſw. It is a Divine Ipſpira- 
tion which foreſeeth and decla- 
reth, with an unmoveable Truth 
and great Certainty, things that 
are at a diſtance from us. | 

Tl Queſt. 
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Queſt. Nhat is Demoniac Di- 
vination? 

Anſw. Tis à declaring of hid- 
den things, by means of a Ta- 
cit or expreſs Compact made 
with the Devil. | 


Queſt. Can the Devil declare 


and reveal all things? 
Anxſw. No, he knows only 
the things that have appeared 
by ſome exteriour Act, as the 
Authors of a Theft, and things 
to come when they depend on 
natural and neceſſary Cauſes. 
But he knoweth not thoſe that 
depend on free Cauſes, as our 
Thoughts, Wills, Deſires, and 

ſuch like. | 
Q.ueſt. What is Natural Divi- 
nation? f 

Anſw. Tis a Conjecture which 
is drawn, either from the Stars, 
or from the Air and its different 
diſpoſitions, or from the Sea, 
or Trees. For example, we 


predict a Plague when we ſee 


Roſes or Violets bloſſom at the 
end of Harveſt. 

Queſt. .1s there an Art of Di- 
wining? © | 
Anſw. I think not; for an 
Art is a Heap of many Precepts 
which tend to ſome end ; now 
Precepts can only be of thoſe 


- - things which neceſſarily come 
to paſs, which is not to be found 


in the Art of Divining; for 
that which we do not know by 
its Caule, cannot be known by 
Precepts; ſo that all that ſort 
of People that meddle with Di- 
vining, are meer Impoſtors. 


5 Whether Travelling be neceſſa- 


ry for an honeſt Man? 


| Queſt, 1s Travelling Profitable? 
_ © Anſw. Some think it profita- 


ble and neceſſary, others think 
that 'tis not. 
Queſt, What. are their Senti. 


ments and Reaſons that approve 


it | 
Anſw. Man's Happineſs in 
this Life conſiſts in knowing 
and being Learned; now view. 
ing of places furniſhes our Un- 
derſtanding with more Know- 
ledge than any thing elſe, ſo 


that there is no more certain 


means to acquire this than Tra- 
velling, which every day pre. 
ſents us with new Objects and 
Subjects to learn. | 

Queſt. To whom: are they com. 
pared who are not curious of Tra- 
velling ? 

Anſw, To the Earth, the moſt 
baſe Element, which continues 
immoveable, and is an Emblem 
of Souls that are no leſs clogged 
than Plants to a piece of Eatth, 
where they had their Birth. 

Queſt. What ſay the Ancient 
Philoſophers ? 

Anſw. The Stoicks ſay, that 
a Wiſe Man is a Citizen of the 
World. And Seneca faith, Iam 
not for confining my ſelf to a 
Corner of the Earth, the whole 
World is my Country. 

_- Queſt. What may welearnby 
Travelling. | 

* Anſw. We may lean Pru- 
dence and Wiſdom ; for by Tra- 


velling we know the Manners, 


Inſtitutions and Faſhions, the 
Laws, Religion, and other things 
whereon Wiſdom is founded. 

Queſt. Doe; the Scripture af- 
prove of Travelling? 

Anſw. Yes, God faith, That 
we have no continuing City in 
this World, God has many 
times recommended Strangers 
and Sojourners to us, and en- 

join d 
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join'd us to love them as our 
ſelves, Exod, 22, Lev. 19. And 
the Church ranketh that of 
receiving Pilgrims among the 
Works of Mercy. 

Queſt Tell me therefore where- 
upon they found their Opinion who 
do not approve of Travelling? 
Anſw. They fay, That if Tra- 
velling be neceſſary, it muſt ei- 
ther be becauſe it may make 
Men more krowing, or more 
Virtuous. But it very ſeldom 
acquires either the one or the 
other - As to the former, the 
Life of Man being very ſhort, 
tis very hard to learn things of 
places. As. to the latter, mo- 
ving and change of place is con- 


trary to Virtue and Moral Pru- 


dence, which has given ground 
to that Proverb, that the Spirit 
of a ſitting Man is moſt Prudent. 
Beſides, . thoſe .that always 
change Countries, contract dif- 
ferent Manners and Habits; ſo 
that they become unconſtant, 
giddy- headed, and imprudent. 
; 2 Has Travelling been for- 
idden ? 


Anſw. Yes, Lycurgus forbad 


his Citizens to Travel, and to 


ſuffer Strangers to ſtay in their 


City above 24 Hours, for fear 


left the Society of the Vicious 
might corrupt the good Man- 
ners of the Lacedemonians, 

Queſt. Theſe are quite diffe- 
rent Sentiments, what is your 
particular Opinion? 

Anſw, We muſt diſtinguiſh 
Perſons, Places, Times, and o- 
ther Circumſtances requiſite for 
Travelling, For thoſe that Tra- 
vel ſhould be Young, Robuſt 
and Sagacious, to reap Fruit by 
their Travelling ; otherwiſe, 
thoſe who are naturally deſti- 


tute of Judgment and Prudence, 
become greater Fools by their 
Travelling, it being impoſlible 
for him who is a Fool in his 
own Country, to become Wiſe 
by running up and down: Which 
made Socrates ſay, he muſt 
change his Spirit, and not his 


Climate, to become wile. 


Who are the moſt happy in this 
World, the Wiſe or the Fools? 


' Queſt. I: the Fool happier than 


the Wiſe? 


Anſw. Every Body is Judge 
and Party in the Reſolution of 
this Queſtion. And as there is 
but one Wiſdom, and one only 
means to come by it, viz. Right 
Reaſon; but there are Follies of 
all ſorts, as many as there are 
different Spirits, it ſeems that 
there are more Fools than Wiſe, 
ſo it is to be feared the Wiſe do 
loſe their Cauſe. IT 

Queſt. Wherein do you place 
the good Luck of Fools? 

Anſw. I place it in the priva-' 
tion of Grief, and the poſſeſſion 
of Good, which are two Points 
wherein Felicity of Life in this. 
World conſiſts. | 

Queſt. Are Fools deprived of 
Grief? . 

Anſw. No, Wiſe Men are not 
at all more exempted, with this 


difference, that the Wiſe are 


more capable than Fools, who 
in this are leſs unhappy. 
Queſt. Wky are wiſe Men mere 
capable of Grief than Fools? 
Anſw. Becauſe wiſe Men 
reaſon upon their Evil, and ſo 
befides the external Evil which 
they have always before their 
Eyes, they have alſo an inter- 
nal Pain; which lays hold on 
Y 3 all 
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all the Paſſions of the Soul, De- 
fire, Fear, or if you will, Scru- 
ples, Caſes of Conſcience, and 
others. 

Queſt. As to the ſecond Point, 
which conſtuutes proſperity in 
this Life, 10 wit, Goods, have 
Fools the advantage of the Wiſe ? 

- Anſw. Les, for one is not 
really happy except he believe 
he is ſo, Whence it follows, 
that more Fools are found hap- 
Py asto Goods than wiſe Men. 


For wiſe Men, if they are tru- 


ly ſo, conſidering the Inconſi- 
derableneſs and Vanity of this 
World's Good, do not think they 
are happy in poſſeſſing them, 
but in ſeeking other durable 
things, which are never found 
in this World ; when Fools live 
content and happy in the en- 
joyment of the preſent Good, 
ſmall or great, beyond which 
they defire no other: and often 
their Imagination perſuadeth 
them that they are Kings, Em- 
perors, and God himſelf, whence 
they draw greater Pleaſyres than 
others have. Timon the Athe- 
nian, believing that all the Ships 
belonged to him, wasoverjoyed 
when any arrived at the Port of 
Pireum, as at a great Gain, and 
bound over his Parent to Ju- 
ſtice becauſe they would have 
cured bim of this pleaſant Fol- 
ly; if they do no harm, they 
are call'd Innocent Fools, 
Queſt. But is it not a very ſad 
caſe to ſee'a Man that ſhould be 
' reaſonable become a Fool? 
Anſw. On the contrary, there 
is nothing ſo ſad as a Tragedy 
or a Comedy without a Farce, 
or an Entertainment of Philoſo- 
phers, duripg which nothing is 
io be heard but Queſtions which 


* 


perplex the Learned, and tire 
the Ignorant: But a Fool com- 
ing amongſt them will raiſe u 

an Univerſal Joy, and this Fool 
will ſhare the greateſt part of 
the Pleaſure himſelf; and if he 
ſpeak Truths which would be 
odious in the Mouth of the 
Wiſe, they are ſupportable in 
that of Fools. 

Queſt. 1 think that all your An- 
ſwers in favour of Fools, are 
rather a witty Conceit than 4 
Truth. Tell me truly, can Fools 
be happy in this World? 

Anſw, Folly being a Læſion 
of the Reaſonable Faculty, 
Fools cannot be happy, becauſe 
they cannot live according to 
right Reaſon; wherein the El. 
ſence of Felicity in this Life 
conſiſts. And as they are ex- 
empt from Vices, ſo they are 
uncapable of Virtues in this 
Life. And if it be ſtill true, 
that Happineſs and Content- 
ment conſiſt in the Satisfaction 
that is had in the enjoyment of 
ſome Good, Fools cannot be 
happy, ſince Satisfaction pro- 
ceedeth from the Reflection that 


our Minds make on the good- 
neſs of the thing we enjoy. 


Now Reflection is a very 2 
fect Act of the Underſtanding, 
For which Reaſon Fools cannot 
be happy, being uncapable of 
Reflection, becauſe Folly is a 
Lzfion of the Faculties. 


Of Tobacco, 


Queſt. Has Tobacco no ather 
Name? whence comes it ? 

Anſw. Tobacco is call'd ſo 
by the Spaniards from an Iſland 
of the Weſt Indies, where it 
grew in great plenty. The In- 
EE” dians 
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dians call it Petun. They call 
it Holy Herb by reaſon of its 

eat Virtue. One John Nicot, 
Ambaſſador of Francis II. ha- 
ving firſt brought ſome of the 
Seed from Portugal and France 
to Queen Katherine of Medici, 
called it in French Nicotian, 
or an Herb for the Queen. In 
naly they call it the Herb of 
Holy Croſs becauſe a Cardinal 
of this Name carried it firſt to 
Rome. It is otherwiſe called 
Juſquiame de Peru. 

Queſt. What are the Virtues 
of an Herb that is ſo common? 

Anſw. Some value Tobacco, 
others deſpiſe it. Thoſe that 
have it in eſteem, ſay that its 
Leaves applied hot to the Head 
cure the Megrim, and old Pains 
of the Head proceeding from 
Cold or Wind. If the Pain be 
obſtinate, it muſt firft be rubb'd 
with the Oyl of the Flowers of 
Orange. It is good againſt the 
Tooth-ach cauſed by Fluxion- 
Its Decoction in common Wa- 
ter cures the Diſeaſes of the 
Breaſt, the Aſthma, and old 
Cough. Its Leaves put under 
Aſhes and applied hot with 
their Aſhes to the Navel, are 
good for a Wind-cholick, and 
Crudities of the Stomach; it 
likewiſe kills Worms, if you 
put a little of its Juice in a 
Gliſter. Blowing a little of the 
Smoak into the Noftrils of a 
Woman that is in a Swoon, it 
recovers her; Kibed Heels are 
cured by being rubb'd with it. 
Wounds, venomous Bitings ; 
it likewiſe preventeth Gan- 
— Theſe are ſome of its 
Virtues. | 

Qneſt. Why 3s Tobacco abher- 
red by ſome a 1 


Anſw. Becauſe by its ſharp 
and biting Vapours it diſturbeth 
the Head, inebriates, by drying 
the Brain; it . ſtupifies, cauſes 
Vertigo's, Lethargies, Drowfi- 
neſs; it hebetates the Animal 
Spirits, 5 

Queſt. Theſe two Sentiment: 
are very different ; tell me yours. 
Anſw. My Opinion is, that 


Tobacco Leaf is very uſeful, 


eſpecially when it is taken as a 
Maſticatory at the Mouth or 
Noſe. But I think that its 
Smoak is an Enemy to the Brain 
and the Spirits, 


Of Knowledge in Women. 


Queſt. Is ir expedient that Vo- 
men (hould be learned? 
Anſw Knowledge puffeth up 
the Mind; therefore if Women 
were Learned, they would be 


- prouder and more unſupportable 


than before. Beſides, a good 
Opinion of themſelves is in- 
conſiſtent with the Obedience 
they are deſign'd for. Therefore 
God gave Knowledge to Adam, 
and not to Eve, who by the bare 
__ of Knowledge deſtroyed 
all. 

Queſt. Why are they not Learn- 
ed as Men? are they not capable 
to become ſuch ? 

Anſw. They are too delicate 
to acquire Knowledge, which is 
not obtain'd but with great Fa- 
tigue, Beſides the moiſture of 
their Brain bindreth ſolidity of 
Judgment, which is ſo neceſſa- 
ry for the Sciences. : 

Queſt. Why have they not ſo- 
lidity of Fudg ment. 

| Anſw. Becauſe the Judgment 
is an Act of the Underſtanding, 


which reflecteth upon its Knows 
| | y 
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ledge, and this Reflection de- 
pendeth on a dry Temperature, 
which is contrary to that of the 
Brain of Women. | 

Queft. Have none of them been 
Learned? I 

Anſjw. Yes, but tis extraor- 
dinary. Beſides, if we conſider 
their Works, they are always 
accompanied with lack of Judg- 
ment: They acquit themſelves 
pretty well in their firſt Eſſays, 
but not in their ſecond Thoughts, 
which are always meaner than 
the fiſt: On the contrary, Mens 
ſecond Thoughts ſurpaſs their 


firſt, by reaſon of a ſtronger . 


Judgmept that is in Men than 
Is in Women. 


Whether Peading of Books be 
more proper to Learn, or by 


Word of Mouth? 


Queſt. Is Reading mere proper 


to each, or thę Voice? 

Anſw. Some are for the Voice, 
others maintaln Reading. Thoſe 
that ſay Reading is moſt proper, 
ſay that the quickneſs of Speech 
does not give our Minds ſuffici- 
ent time for making Reflection 
on it; and therefore that tis 
not ſo proper as Reading. Be- 
fides, Books do not flatter fo 
well, and counterfeit Truth. 
All that are Learned have learn- 
ed more from Books than by the 
Voice of Maſters. What is writ 
is much hetter digeſted than 
What is ſpoke. Therefore Wri- 
ting inſtructeth us much better 
tban Word of Mouth. | 

Queſt. Give 78 their Reaſons 
» ho ars for vocal Inſtruction. 

Anſb. They ſay that the 
Voice being animated by the 
Geſtures, makes a much greater 
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Impreſſion than Writing, which 
is a dumb Word. Beſides we 
cannot ask the Scripture about 
Doubts, as we may do a Maſter, 
therefore Writing leaves far 
more Difficulties in the Mind. 
Some have been born Blind, and 
yet have become very Learned; 
and there are ſome that Read 
much, and have many Books, 
and yet make but ſmall Im- 
provement in Knowledge. 

Queſt. Theſe two different Sen- 
timents have good Reaſons on both 
ſides ; tall me . your Opi- 
nion on this Difficulty ? 

Anſw. The deciſion of this 
Queſtion depends on the diver- 
ſity of the Genius of thoſe that 
teach, and thoſe that are taught, 
and the Sciences one would 
learn. For the Diſciplines that 
conſiſt principally in Contem- 
plation , as Theology, Phy- 
lick, pure Mathematicks, Law, 
have more need of Reading in 
order. to their being learned. 
But thoſe that conſiſt in Action 
are learned better by Word, tho” 
Books may likewiſe be uſeful 
thereto. = 


Of the Love of Inclinations. 


Queſt. Whence comes it that 
we love by Inclination, and with- 
out knowing why, thoſe Perſons 
whom we have never ſeen before, 
and that are nothing of Kin to 
us ? | 
Anſw. If we can love any 


Body better than another by In- 
clination only, and without any 
Knowledge, this may proceed 


from the force of Imagination, 
which repreſenteth any thing 
amiable, even tho' it be not; 
or from the ſole action of the 
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will, which ſince it cannot be 
neuter between Love and Ha- 
tred, when it does not encounter 
any ſubject of Hatred for its Ob- 
ject, this is ſufficient to attract its 
Love, or not encountring any 
thing amiable, this is enough 
to raiſe its hatred. 

Queſt. May not we ſay that 
this Love of Inclination is per- 
formed by a Draining, and by 4 


Tranſpiration of the Mind going 


out of the Body of the beloved, 
as ſome would ſay ? 

Anſw. No, for this Love of In- 
clination is as well cauſed at the 
fight of a Portraiture, whence no 
Spirits can go out, as on the fight 
of Perſons endowed with a Soul. 

Queſt. Why ha ve you ſaid in 
an An ſwer above, if we can love 
without Knowledge, why do you 
doubt that there is a Love purely 
of Inclination, ſince of two Players 
which are unknown to you, you 
deſire that the one ſhould win ra- 
ther than the other. 

Anſw. I am perſwaded that 
we cannot love one better than 
another without knowing why, 
without fancying in this Perſon 
ſomething agreeable to us, as 
Beauty, Air, Motion, Manner 
of going, and other Things. 
The reaſon of this is, becauſe 
there is the ſame Reaſon of 
Actions as of their Principles ; 
if Deſire ſuppoſeth the Princi- 
ple of Knowledge, as all the 
World ackowledge, the Action 
of Deſire, which is Love, ſuppo- 
ſeth a clear Knowledge, and ſo 
one can't love without knowing. 


Whether the Lean are healthier or 
longer. lived than others? 


Queſt. Are fat People longer- 
ht than jean? 
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Anſw, No, on the contrary, 
the lean live longeſt. | 

Queſt. Give me 4 Reaſon. 

-Anſw. Becauſe the lean have 
larger Veſſels, and eſpecially 


Veins, and by conſequence more 


Blood and Spirits, which are the 
Architects and principal Organs 
of Life. Beſides, the Life will 
be longeſt where there is maſt 
Heat, which is found in lean 
Perſons. 

Queſt. Why are wot the Fat j© 


healthy as the Lean? 


Anſw. Becauſe in fat Bodies 
the Pores are ſtopped by the 
coldneſs of Phlegmatick Hu- 
mours, which hinder the free 
Evaporation of fuliginous Ex- 
crements, that make a Reflux, 
and ſuffocate the Natural Heat, 
which is extinguiſh'd after the 
ſame manner as Fire when it 
cannot have a free Tranſpira- 
tion. Beſides, the Fat imbibe 
a great many Humours; but 
cannot perfectly concoct and 
aſſimilate them, through want 
of ſufficient Heat, whereby a 
great quantity of Crude and 
Phlegmatick Excrements are 
produced; ſo that they become 
whitiſh and puffed up. 

_ Are the Lean more live» 
ly than the Fat? 

Anſw. Yes, by reaſon of the 
Diſpoſition of the Organs that 
are more pure, and leſs charg- 
ed with thick Vapours and ex- 
crementitious Humidities, which 
render the Fat more heavy botb 
in Mind and Body. 

Queſt, Whence comes it that 


ſome are fatter than others, when 


they do not eat more ? 

Anſw, Tis hence, that they 
have not Heat enough ro con- 
ſume the Superfluities; by 1 

on 
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ſon whereof, their Fleſh at- 
tracs a great quantity of Ex- 
crements and Phlegm, which 
ſwells them and makes them 
white. 


Whether 'tis better to Dine or Sup? 
Queſt. 1s it better to eat more 


at Dinner, or at Supper ? 
Anſw. Suppoſing the Perſons 


of a ſound Health, I think it 


is better to ſup a little more 
largely, becauſe the time of Di- 
geſtion is longer from Supper to 
Dinner, than from Dinner to 
Supper. 

Queft. Are the Night and Sleep 
proper for promoting Digeſtion ? 

Anſw. Yes, and more proper 
than the Day, becauſe the Heat, 
being more re-united during the 
Night and Sleep, is much more 
vigorous, and performs its na- 
tural Functions better, viz. Con- 
coction. Diſtribution, Appoſi- 
tion and Aſſimilation. 

Queſt. Why is the Heat ſtron 
er and more re-united in the 
Night and in Sleep than in the 
Day time? . 

Anſw. Becauſe in the Day - 
time the Heat is diverted from 
without, being imployed about 
the Senſations and Motions of 
the Body and Soul, whereas all 
being ſuppreſſed by Sleep, the 
Heat is altogether taken up 
within on the Concoction. Be- 
ſides, the Night ſerveth much 
more to cencenter the Heat 
within, by its eoldneſs, which 


driveth the Spirits and Heat in- 


wardly. Wbence it comes to 
paſs that we have the beſt Sto- 
mach in the Winter, 

Queft. What hurt is there in 
eating little at Supper? 
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Anſw. There is this, that 1 
Heat being greater after Sh 
per, as I have ſaid, and ſtronę. 
er and more active, it v 
concoct in A little time that 
ſmall Portion of Food that it 
hath taken; and ſince the 
Heat always acts by a neceſſi. 
ty of Nature, and cannot be 
idle, when it has not foreign 
Matter whereon to work, it 
will neceſſarily conſume the 
Radical Moiſture, and dry u 


in _ 
- . Whence cometh the pro. 
verb that ſaith, He that ſleepeth 


eateth ? It ſeems that Sleep nen- 


riſheth, ſo that twill not be ne. 
ceſſary to eat much in the Even- 
ing. 

Anſw. This Proverb is true 
when the Stomach is filled with 
ſufficient Nouriſhment ; for, for 
that time, during the Sleep, the 
Heat that is ſtrongeſt, raiſeth 
and draweth from all parts the 
pureſt of the Juices and Va- 
pours, that it diſperſeth eve 
where as a ſweet Dew, whichit 
cannot do when the Stomach is 
void; *tis therefore in this 
Senſe that the Proverb is true, 
Ee that ſleepeth eateth. 
Queſt. hence comes it then, 
that many find themſelves very ill 
when they have eat much in the 
Evening, and againſt their Cu- 


m 
Anſw. I ſuppoſe from the be- 


ginning a perſon in good Health. 
But a Perſon ſubje& to Deflux- 


ions, and of a we# Stomach, 
is not in perfect Health. If the 
Queftion be of Perfons in good 
Health, 1 anſwer, that theſe 
Perſons will be accuſtom'd to 
ſup but little, founding on this 


bad Principle, that they 1 
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le at Night; this being 
5 — 3 Stomach, 
that ir cannot take much Food 
at Night, ſo theſe Perſons be- 
come ſo delicate that the leaft 
things hurt them. Whence we 
may conclude, that tis better 
to accuſtom one's ſelf to eat 


much at Night. 


hether it be better to marry or 
| not to marry ? 


Queſt. Who, are they that can 
beſt judge in this Queſtion ? 

Anſw. I know not whom we 
can believe as Arbitrers of this 
Queſtion; for it muſt either be 
Maids, married People, or thoſe 
that are about to marry ; 
are intereſted. The firſt pre- 
tend to hate Marriage ; the 
ſecond will be loth to blame it, 
leſt they ſhould reflect on their 
Judgement that made them en- 
ter into this State ; and the 0- 
ther cannot judge for want of 
Experience. : 

Queſt. het her do you judge it 
better to marry or no? 

Anſw. Since there is in Man 
a great deſire to perpetuate him- 
ſelf and to be immortal, there 
is no other Means to acquire it 
in this World but Marriage, 
which maketh him revive in 


dis Children. Beſides, Marriage 


is the Foundation of a State, 
ſince it raiſes Families, and Fa- 
milies make up a State and pre- 
ſerve it; thoſe that are married 
are more intereſted in the pre- 
ſervation of a State than thoſe 
that are not; ſo that tis better 
to marry. 

Queſt. Can Amity be kept up 
by continual Converſe? | 

Anſw. Yes, and is even aug- 
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mented by the Offices which 
are mutually performed with a 
Frankneſs and Confidence which 
is not to be found in any other 
State, whatever it be, where 
Diſſimulation and Hypocryſie 
are moſt univerſal: In Mar- 
riage alone is Freedom and Li- 
berty to be found; and there- 
fore it is moſt to be defir'd. 

Queſt. Whence comes it that 
many Evils are to be endured in 
Marriage ? . 

Anſw. If any be eroſſed by it, 
that does not proceed from Mar- 
riage, but from the fault of the 
Perſons who know not how to 
uſe it as it becomes. 


all Of Heat; whether it be better to 


heat one by Fire or Exerciſe? 


Queſt. Whether is it better to 
warm us by Fire or by Exerciſe? 

Anſw. I think it is better to 
warm us by Exerciſe ; for the 
Heat of Fire deſtroys the Natu- 
ral Heat, corrupteth the Hu- 
mours, or drieth the Parts. 
Therefore thoſe who ſeek no o- 
ther Heat than that of the 
Fire, are almoſt always chilly, 
and impatient of the leaſt inju- 
ry of the Air, : 

Queſt, How does Exerciſe 
warm us? 

Anſw, Exerciſe ſtirreth up the 
Internal Heat, and it goeth out 
at the Pores, which are opened 
by Exerciſe, and ſo it commu- 
nicates it ſelf to all the 
parts of the Body. 

Queſt. Does not Fire the ſame 
by opening the Pores of our Body? 

' 4uſw. Fire openeth the Pores, 
and maketh the Natural Heat 
go out; but at the ſame time 
it diſſipates it, which happens 

oe not 
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not in point of Exerciſe, that 
on the contrary carries the Spi- 
tits, the Blood and Heat every 
where. 1 

Queſt. Many Perſons are not 
accuſtomed to Exerciſe ; would it 
not be troubleſome to them to uſe 
it in order to warm themſelves? 
© Anſw. Bodies that are not 
accuſtomed to Exerciſe receive 
at firſt prejudice by it, but they 
may inure themſelves to it by 
degrees, and rid themſelves of 
this Evil Cuſtom, to change it 
for 2 good one, which even cu- 
reth many Diſeaſes that proceed 
from Intemperance and Reple- 
tion. 


Whether Wine promotes Digeſtion 
| or hinders it ? 


Queſt. Does Wine help Dige- 


fion ? | 

© Anſw, There are different O- 
pinions about it. Thoſe that 
maintain the Affirmative, ſay, 
That having a great deal of Spi- 
rits, it furniſheth more Matter 
to ours ; ſo it helps Digeſtion. 
Queſt. On what | Reaſons do 
they build, that maintain that 
Wine hindreth Digeſtion ? 

An{w. They ſay, that Wine 
being receiv'd by a Hot Sto- 
mach will cauſe an Intempe- 
rature, becauſe the Spirits of 
Wine abounding, ſuffocate the 
Spirits employed in Concoction. 

Quefl. Can Wine be undigeſted? 

Anſw. Ves, for thoſe who are 
troubled with Indigeflions, feel 
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that Wine is laſt digeſted, lt 
retains after all Aliments, in 
colour, taſte and ſmell, or a lj. 
tle altered. / | 
Queſt. How: can it le undi. 
fed, ſince it is hot? 10 

An ſw. Becauſe Digeſtion i; 
performed by a proper Phyſica 
Action and a true Alteration ; 
now there is no Action but by 
contrariety: therefore Nature 
being Hot and Moiſt, and Wine 
having the ſame Qualities, it 
cannot be altered nor digeſted, 
becauſe of the likeneſs that is 
between them, which muſt be 
done in order to the promoting 
D eſtion, and being it ſelf d. 
ned | | 
Queft. Muſt we not uſe Wine 
then? hs 

Anſw. We muſt take it in a 
ſmall quantity, that the Spirits 
of Wine may not domineer over 
ours, and ours may be fortified 
by thoſe of Wine ; beſides the 
Heat of the Wine will be much 
eaſilier altered by our Natural 
Heat, which is very ſtrong. 
Therefore it is that St. Paul 
counſelled Timothy to drink a 
little Wine for theſe two Rex 
ſons. | e 
Queſt. Does Wine quench Thirſt? 

Anſw. If wereceive that De- 
finition of Thirſt, that tis a de- 
ſire of Cold and Moiſt; Wine 
cannot be proper to quench 
Thirſt, ſince it is Hot. 

GY 3. Pray the meaning of 
theſe two 
11 Zneid. 


Nec Dranc:s porius, five eft hac ira Deorum, 
Morte luat, five eſt virtus, & Gloria, toilat. 


A nſw. 


Verſes in Virgll, 


ky ox — ks 


A ee 4a. : & Moe es 


Anſw. In a Council of War 
calbd by King Latmus Turnus 
(the General ) ſhould either 
make a Peace with tbe Trojans, 
or fight a fingle Combat with 
Auras, and this in an Eloquent 
Stile; Turnus checkt him, and 
told him he was fitter to plead 
at the Bar, than to come into 
the Field; He granted the 
Siege was preſſing, but not ſo 
much but that he had formerly 
vanquiſht greater Dangers : 
You, Drances (ſays he) would 
extol the power of an Army 
that has been twice overcome, 
and do what in you hes to 
diſnearten ours, by telling us, 
that Death threatens us all, 


and you accuſe me for the com- 


mon Calamity. 
— Formidine Crimen Aberbat. 


No, Drances, I'm not the 
Author, nor will I entertain 
thoughts. below my ſelf, and 
which are only fit for-the mean 
Breaſt of Drances; Turnus 
then directs his Speech to La- 
tinus, Nunc ad te, &c. Magne 
Pater, by anſwering his Ob- 
jections too, who was for find- 
ing out ſome Mean hetween the 
Counſel of Drances, and reſo- 
luteneſs of Turnus. If ( fays 
Turnus) we have no further 
hope, if no more Succours, if 
by flying we muſt dye, and if 
Fortune will never return, then 
let's ſue for Peace: Burt if we 
have untry'd Youth, Italian Suc- 
cours, exc. than why fear we? 
will not ( adds he) ſuch and 
ſuch help us ? But (continues 
he) if aſter all the Trojans are 
contented; that I only and - 


. Seas ſhould decide the Quarrel, 
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I'm willing to devote my ſelf 
to it for your ſafety. os 


— Solum Aneas vocat, & 
Vocet, Oro. © | 


Does neus call upon me 
to do it? let him do ſo. I with 
it. Nec Drances potius, but let 
not ſuch a vile Coward as 
Drances call upon me, {let the 
period be here.) Sive eft bee © 
ira Deorum, Morte luat: Siveeſ 
vertus & Gloria, Tollat. Either 
this determination is the An- 
ger of the Gods; if ſo, Morte 
luat, let me be the Sacrifice 
to appeaſe it; or elſe, it is 
Vertue and Glory; if ſo, Tollat, 
let it take away (or put an 
end to) the common Calami- 
ty. Indeed the place is very 
difficult, but we ſee no inter- 


pretation more Genuine, ſince 


Drances never offer'd to inter- 
poſe or fight for Turnus, or to 
take the danger upon himſelf, 
as is ſuggeſted by divers Inter- 
preters upon the place; but this 
js offer d with ſubmiſſion to the 
Learned. 

Queſt. 4 certain Gentleman, 
who deſires to be nameleſs, about 
2 Months ago bought a very pretty 
Mare in Smithfield, which it 
ſeems a Friend of his bad had 4 
great fancy for long before. See- 
ing therefore his dearly beloved 
Mare in another Man's bofſeſpca, 
he pines, and languiſhes, and 
keeps his Bed lile any thing. 
The Phyſicians declare, that be 
muſt certainly die, if he does not 
one way or other compaſs his 
Neighbour's Mare. The Genide- 
man, rather than loſe his Friend, 
and withal being deſirous to in» 
dulge his Paſſion, freely conſents 

| 8 
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to let him have the Mare at the 
ſam price it coſt him: But his 
Friend won't hear hen now to that 
Propoſition, but only deſires the 
Gentleman to lend him his Mare 
for a night or two, and that will 
do his buſineſs full as well, other- 
wiſe he is reſolu'd to ſtarve 
himſelf, and die. The Gentle- 
man, mightily diſcompoſed at this 
odd humour of his Friend, deſires 
your Advice on this Funtture ; for 
be ſtill finds in himſelf a ſtrong 
panchanr (as the French call 
irt) or an Inclination for his 
Mare, and yet is not willing to 
ſacrifice his Friend? © 

Anſw.This Queſtion we have 
anſwer'd already, in a more 
humane dreſs, but neither that 
nor this will bribe the penalty 
of the laſt of X. 

Queſt. An Acquaintance of 
mine made a ſolemn Vow to touch 
no Fleſh this Lent, and his 
Wife being lately come out of the 
Country to Town, he is earneſt to 
know whether ſhe be compre- 
hended in his Vo]? 

Anſw. Actions, if not imme- 
diately prohibited, are only ill 
as they are circumſtantiated, 
not otherwiſe: Tis only the 
immoderate Uſe of any enjoy- 
ment of a thing, that turns it 
into an Abuſe, and ſo into Sin. 
Queſt. Whether Mr. Crown's 


Dæneids ought not to be bound 


up in Calves-shin with the Dutch 
Hudibras ? | 

Anſu. We have nothing to 
do with the Merit of the 
Queſtion, and as to the Hu- 
mour, let the Bookſeller and 
Buyer agree, A wiſe Man will 
take what pleaſes him beſt, 
without condemning What he 
diſlikes, _ 
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Queſt, Now ſeem to grant 
that Joſephus's Teſtimony wg 
ſpurious, and 'tis not altogethy 
ſatisfattory that you ſhould bring 
a great many ancient Writer; 
that are alſo thought to be Au- 
thores in Nubibus , as Paul 
Horatius, who ſome confidently 
aver never wrote any thing, a; 
alſo that ſome Nanies are div 
ded, and that Phlegon Trallia- 
nus is brought for a Grecian, 
as alſo the Enemies of Chriftia- 
nity for a proof, and ſome other 
ſuch things, which you'd do well 
to give the World a better [a 
ti faction of. 

Anſw. We never granted 
that Foſephus's Teſtimony of 
our Saviour was /pwurzons ; but 
ſaid, that we might fafely 
grant it without prejudicing 
the Cauſe of Chriſtianity, ſince 
there are ſo many ancient Au- 
thors that have been ſo copious 
on this Subject, which we ſhall 
preſently ſpeak more largely of, 
But ſince we are call'd upon 
again for our thoughts upon 
that paſſage, we affirm it to be 
Natural and Genuine, and Foſt 
phus's own. 

1. It being granted on al 
hands that it is now in Joſe 
phus's Hiſtory, it lies upon 
the Adverſaries of this Teſti- 
mony to prove the whole Hiſto- 
ry to be ſpurious, or to prove 
that this particular paſſage was 
inſerted in it: Bare ſaſpicions 
won't take with perſons of ſo- 
ber Judgments, it muſt be mat- 
ter of Fact, which it cannot 
be, without particularizing the 
Circumſtances of Time, Place, 
Perſons, exc. but inſtead of 
this tis alledg'd, Objection 1. 
The Stile differs, Obj. 2. That 
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it breaks off the Series of a Diſ- 
courſe. Obj. 3. That -1t ſpeaks 
ino favourably of our Saviour, in 
owning his Miracles, Obj. 4. 
That this paſſage was unknown to 
the Authors who preceded Eu- 
ſebius, and that Origen formerly 
deny d it. Obj. 5. Photius who 
abridg d Joſephus mention d it 
not. Obj. 6. Some Ancient Miſ- 
cellanies (perhaps) no extant 
don't ſpeak of it. 

We (ſhall anſwer theſe in 
their Order. Anſw. To the 1. 
He has a very ſharp faculty that 
can diſcern it; but if it ſhou'd 
be ſo, it proves not what it 
was brought for, no more than 
that an Author's Expreſſions 


muſt be all equal, or they are 


not his own; which every 
Book now extant wou'd con- 


fute. Anſw. 2. To this we an- di 


ſwer, it is falſe, for it comes 
in as naturally as any thing in 
the World can do: Our Au- 
thor had before related the 
Maſſacre of the Jews by Pilate, 
and them comes to ſpeak of our 
Saviour, ſaying, About this 
time there was one Jeſus, exc. 
that is, about the Time of the 
Maſſacre, which is as natu- 
ral a digreſſion as can be, and 
then returns again to his pro- 
per Subject, Calamities of the 
Jews, Anſw. 3. The owning 
the Miracles of our Saviour, is 
but the ſame thing that our 
Modern Jews do, who yer fay 
our Saviour was an Impoſtor, 
tho' Joſephus had as much Rea- 
{on to believe our Saviour to be 
the Chriſt as any Jew whate- 
ver, ſince he being one of the 


| Prieſts knew the Prophecies, 
the Record 


knew his Death, 


that Pilate himſelf gave to Ti- 
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berius, and many more fuch 
things; beſides, being out of 
the Jewiſh Nation when he 
writ his Hiftory, he might 
ſpeak the more boldly, without 
being afraid of the reſt of the 
Jews. Azſw. 4. How could 
Origen formally deny that which 
he knew nothing of, and yet 
he was 29 years before Exſebms; 
Anſw. F. This is alſo a poor 
Argument, if we conſider that 
Photius made his Abſtract, when 
every Body knew the pallage 
was in Foſephus, tho ſome, of 
Porphery's Diſciples might 
quarrel with it becauſe 'twas 
againſt his Principles. Anſw. 6. 
"Tis well the word perhaps is 
in, but Joſephus's Authority is 
good when attack'd only with 
perhaps. Suppoſitions, Preju- 
ices, Cavils, exc. but tis no 
wonder (for we know the Au- 
thors of this Query) that ſuch 
perſons as deny the Authority 
of Fob, James, Ezekiel, &c. 
ſhou'd queſtion that of Joſephus. 
See Vol. 3.N. 27.9. 1. 

Now tor our Cirations of 
Paul Horatius, Phlegon, & c. the 
firſt was the Secretary of Octa- 
vian, every body aimoſt knows 
that in his Writings he men- 
tions the River of Oy] that 
broke forth in a publick Inn at 
Rome, when our Saviour was 
born. As to the 2d, we mean 
not Phlegon Trallianus, but 
Phlegon the Greek Hiſtorian, 
of whom Sxidas makes fre. 
quent mention ; why we 
brought the Enemies of Chri- 
ſtianity for the proof of the 
Chriſtian Religion, needs nor 
be ask'd by any Perſons - com- 
mon Sente, for an Enemy's 
Teſtimony is always berter 

| than 
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than a Friend's; ſuch Perſons 
as will ſee the Evidences of 
Porphery, Lucian, Fulian, &c. 
for Chriſtianity, let em read 
the Works of Lactantius, Cy- 
prian,' and other of the Ancient 
Fathers, and they will find the 
diſpute about ir, where thoſe 
 Heathens endeavour to main- 
tain, that ho our Saviour did 
ſuch Miracles, yet they were 
but Juggles, Cheats and Impoſi- 
tions upon the People; which 
argues there were ſuch things, 
true or falſe, and that's as 
much as we deſir'd of their 
Writings, for the diviſion of 
Names, tis the fault of the 
Preſs. 

Queſt. I deſre the true read- 
ing and meaning of this in Ju- 
venal, Sat. XI. V. 175. which 
#s ordinarily read thus: 


Qui Lacedemonium ptyiſmate 
Lubricat Orbem. 


And of that paſſage in Apuleius 
8 . e, the be- 
ginzing ; Ecce Socratem Con- 
rabernalem meum conſpicuo, 
hami Sedebat — Sciſſili pal- 
 Haftro Semiamictus, pæne Ali- 
us; Luzore ad miſeram faciem 
deformatus, qualia ſolent for- 
tunæ deterrima (vel decermina 
ut Pricæus & ante eum Lypfius, 
vel diſcrimina ſecundum alios 
inepte.) Stipes in triviis eroga- 
re. You'll eaſily diſcern that I'm 
puzled about deterrimag 1've 
read without vanity not a little 
upon them both, eſpecially the 

tut finding nothing to ſa- 
tisfaction, Pray your Opinions? 

Anſw. The firſt is a deſcrip- 
tion of a Volup uary, who by 
oppreſſing Nature overmuch by 
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Luxury, ſpits and ſlobbers e. 
nough to wet all Lacedemonia 
(an Hyperbolick way of ſpeak. 
ing; ) or elſe, becau'e he beine 
a rich Man, might have his 
Floors laid with Lacedemonian 
Marble to ſpit upon, (which 
was tamous enough) whilſt the 
Poor cou'd not ſpit upon richer 
purchaſes than an humble Turf, 

As to the ſecond Queſtion 
we anſwer; That the Colvin 

Edition made uſe of by Pricey 
and Lypſius, ſeems to be moſt 
Natural, they would have it 
to be decermina fortuna; per- 
haps 'tis the beſt deſcription of 
a Beggar that we meet with in 
any Author : —— Thus, he 
fits half covered in a vile ragged 
Cloak, ſtrange and Meager, juſt 
as Beggars, (Decermina for- 
tune) The parings or Offals 
of Fortune, which ( as con- 
ſtant as a Landmark in its place) 
are wont to fit begging where 
ſeveral ways meet together, 

Queſt. Which in your Opint- 
on is the beſt Preface that ever 
was written ? 

Anſw. It's impoſſible for any 
Perfon to determine, fince no 
one has ſeen all, or could that 
be ſuppoſed, perhaps as no one 
has Judgment exa-t enough to 
criticize on all Subjects, ſome 
wou'd have theſe Three to be 
the. beſt, Monfieur Thou's Pre- 
face to his Hiſtory, Cauſabon's 
to his Edition of Polybius, and 
Calvin's to his Inſtitutions. That 
of Plutarch to his Lives, and 
of Hooker to his Eccleſiaſtich 
Polity, are very Curious, per- 
haps not inferior to the firſt 
Taree. Sanderſon,” Jewel, Tay- 
lor, and ſeveral others have done 
ſomething too fine for our Ar- 
bitration. Queſt. 
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Queſt. Whether Fern produces 
any Seed, and how or which way 
it ts to be ſaved? 

Anſw. We have a great ma- 
ny Stories of ſuch as wou'd 
go to catch Fern-ſeed upon 
Midſummer day at Night, at one 
time only: it's commonly re- 
ported it Blooms, Seeds and 
Sheds all in an hour; but ſince 


the excellent Invention of the 


Microſcope, the Seed is found 
on the backſide of the Leaf, 
but ſo very ſmall, that it is not 
to be diſcern'd without the help 
of that Glaſs: Fern dryed 
ſix Months, and laid upon an 


Houſe after the manner of 


Thatch, it will grow out in 
divers places the 24. Year; 
which ſhows that the leaves 
carry the ſeed along with em; 
if you wou'd fave it, get a 
Microſcope, and rub it out of 
the Ripe leaves upon Paper. 
Quelt. To the beſt of my 
knowledge there is not ſo much 
as one ſingle proper Name of any 
Woman to be found in Saluſt's 
Bellum Jugurthinum : Pray 
what may be the reaſon of it? 
Anſw. Perhaps *he might be 
2s much diſoblig'd by them as 
he was by the Roman Senate, 
who expell'd him, and ordered 
him to be whipt; but that can 
hardly be the reaſon, fince he 
mentions them in his Bellum Ca- 
tiliniarum, we rather therefore 
conclude, that he had conceiv'd 


he had no occaſion for them, and 


it ſo, Pictoribus atque Poetis, &c. 
- Queſt. What is your Judg- 
ment of thoſe long Harangues 


and Orations we ſo frequently 


meet with in. the Roman and 
Greek Hiſtorians? 
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Anſw.Theſe Harangues are ge- 
nerally very fine and 1nſtructive, 
and without doubt receiv'd ſome 
Imbelliſnments and Advantages 
by the Hiſtorian; tho! it is very 
natural to believe ſomething 
was deliver'd by the General, 
and perhaps not much mended 
neither, ſince the Education of 
the Roman and Grecians was 
very much retin'd, and happy 
in thoſe days. 

Queſt. Fa Perſon at Searaiſed 
20 yards can ſee an Object 30 
miles diſtance," being elevated 7 
times as high, will he ſee 7 times 
as far? 2 | 

Anſw. Thirty yards from the 
Earths ſurface lends but the 
ſight of betwixt 9 and 10 
Miles. Your General Rule ro 
try all queſtions of this Nature 
is, Add to the Earth's Diameter 
any ſuppos'd height, multiply the 
reſult by the ſame given height, 
and extract the Square Root of 
the laſt Product, which will be 
an Anſwer to the diſtance that 
any given height demands a ſighi 
9 


Queſt. Quid Bacche Nymphas 
adhibes temerarie Caupo, | 
Cum quo ſit natus debeat igne 
mort. | 


Anſw. Diſpare 4ii ſexu vin- 
cuntur -Amice, domamus Sic 
Bacchum Nimphis, fic Vene- 
rem Maribus. 


AuwizesAsg Bone J rige 
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Queſt. Lilly, towards the end 


of his As in preſenti, has theſe 
following Lines : 
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Juro juravi & juratus, Potoque potavi 
Et potus, Titubo titubavi vel titubatus, 
Veneo pro vendor venivi venditus e ſum, 


Sic careo carui & caſſus ſum 


Which words ſeveral perſons ima- 
xine to have been deliznedly joyned 
rozether, becauſe there ſeems to 
te ſo naturala connexion bet ween 
Drinking and Swearing, and 
Stumbling, and Selling, and 
Wanting. Half a piece has been 
laid about it, and we haveagreed 
to ſtand by your determination of 
rhe thing t 2 

Anſw. An Anſwer to this 
wou'd be Twenty years beyond 
Childiſh, and we haſt it over, 
It it was not for the ſake of 
a Modern Author, *(whom for 
diſtinction ſake we will call 
Nr. becauſe this Paper 
may have occaſion to mention 
him more than once, ) He tells 
us the whole Rule is capable of 
a very pretty ſort of an Inter- 
pretation. 
Rule means, unleſs Inſtances of 
a Rule, is above our Capacity, 
and ſo indeed is the Mit on't. 
But now for the pretty Inter- 


pretation, Cano (ſays he) they 
tall to Supper, Juro, then they 


begin to Swear, Poto, brings 
up the Reaſon, which is about 


their Drink, exc. Softly, Sir. 


——— a pretty Interpretation 
jt had been enough for them- 
ſelves to have given the Rea- 
ſon fot Swearing after they'd 
been drunk. But to proceed, 
after drinking, Titubo, they 
break their Shins; and then 
Careo, they want, yet Prandeo, 
they ſharp one other Dinner, 
Pateo, but they lye horridly o- 


peu to Scandal, Places, yet 


What this whole 


they are pleas'd with it, Sueſco, 
becauſe they are accuſtom'd to 
it, and ſo on. We can follow 
the Author no longer, ſince he 
has been ſo unjuſt in his Wit, 
as to put a they inſtead of J, to 
all theſe words, which words 
are of the fir perſon, and there- 
fore naturally applicable to the 
Author of the Interpretation. 

Queſt. What do you think of 
a Frize-Coat in July? 

Anſw. It's as warm work 23 
Toſſing one's Maſter in a Blanket, 

Queſt. How long has Brimſtone 
been preſcrib'd for the Itch ? 


Anſw. This will have its 


Anſwer in the Poſtſcript Letter, 

Queſt. Who is the beſt Player 
now living? and which is beſt, a 
Tragedy or a Comedy ? 

Anſw. For the firſt part, tis 
a Riddle, 'till we know how 
much of the World is included 
in the Queſtion, tho! let it be 
where it will, we may ſay in 
General, every one is beſt, for 


ſo they'll tell you, if they ſpeak 


as they think: As to the lat- 
ter part of the Queſtion, we 
are as much in the Dark as the 
former, till we know the Per- 


ſons Temper that has a mind 


to make a Tryal, leſt we ſhou'd 
preſcribe that for a Sanguine 


' Temper which is proper for a 


Melancholly. 

Queſt. Whether is it not a ſure 
ſign that David Jones is a good 
Preacher, ſince the People follow 
him ſo? 

An/w, We had not anſwer d 

rs this, 
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this, if upon ſtarting this Que- 
ſtion there had not been this 
publick Anſwer, ** Not at all, 
« for in the late Froſt we have 
« ſeen a Foot-ball in the Streets 
« attended by a more nume- 
« rous Mob. Which witty 
Nonſence 1s expos'd by another 
irrelative parallel, thus, Yes 
certainly, becauſe the Sun has the 
moſh Spectators: We cannot 
juſtify Mr. Fones in every thing, 
but there's a greater parallel be- 
twixt the Uſe of his Preaching, 
and ſeeing the Sun, than there 
is betwixt it and a Foot-ball. 

Queſt. In Scotland they have 
aboliſh'd Prelacy, becauſe of its 
Oppreſſion, and have ſet upPresby- 
tery in the room: Quere, Whe- 
ther the Remedy is not worſe 
than the Diſeaſe? 

An ſw. This will alſo have its 
Anſwer in the Poſtſcript Letter. 
Queſt. An Deus amet Angelum 
poſſibilem plus quam formicum 
actu exifkentem ? 

Anſw. We deſire the honeſt 
Gentleman to take back this 
Queſtion again, and propoſe 
things in potentia to us, when 
we haye reſoly'd every thing 
that is already in acłu. 

Queſt. There is a Liquor, of 
which a certain quantity weighs 


| 2 Ounces; and another, of which 


an equal quantity weighs 4 Oun- 
ces; and a ſolid, of which the 
ſame 3 weighs 3 Ounces. 
The ſolid immerſed in the firſt Li- 
quor weighs 1 Ounce, what will 
it weigh in the ſecond Liquor? 
Anſw. We have already told 
the World, that every Body 
will fink or ſwim, weigh more 
or leſs in Water, according as 
its weight is in proportion to 
that of an equal Bulk of ſuch 
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Water. Therefore 'tis a Scan» 
dal only fit for Mr.. to 
ſuggeſt to the World, that we 
ſhou'd ſay a Rule Inverſe was 
the only Method for. reſolving 


ſuch Queſtions, vit. that we an- 
ſwer'd before; we only ſhow'd, 


that after a ſingle Subſtraction 
made, one fingle Rule Inverſe 
wou'd anſwer that Queſtion, 
much ſooner than the long te- 
dious Algebraic Canon which 
his Friend helpt him to. The 
Anſwer of this Queſtion is alſo 
reſolvable without Algebra, it 


weighs as much as Mr, —'$ 


Ingenuity, that is, it wants con- 
ſiderably to weigh any thing. 
Queſt. Unde Derivatur Punch? 
Anſw, Punch quaſs Paunch, 
the ſhape of the Bowl being 
round and Belly'd, and not from 
Water, Sugar. &c. for the firſt 
makers of Punch, vix. the In- 
dians, made it of the Spirits of 
Rum, Rice, exc. and we have 
the ſhape of our Bowls from 
theirs, if not the Bowls them- 
ſelves, or perhaps the Articu- 
late. ſound Punch, is expreſſive 
of ſuch a thumping-bellied 
Figure, hence *tis we call a 
big-belly'd Mimick a Puncha- 
nello. h e 
Queſt. Several Books you know 
come out that are ſaid to be writ 
by a Perſon of Quality, would 
you adviſe us to buy 'em? 
Anſw. The quality of the 
Books is the beſt Recommen- 
dation; not but that where two 
Perſons write one Subject tis 
odds, but he chat has the beſt 
the happieſt 
Thoughts, and the handſomeſt 
way of expreſſing em. My Lord 


Roſcommon s Works are full of 
Noble and great Conceptions, 
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every way becoming the great- 
neſs of his Quality and Edu- 


A 
Queſt. What is your Opinion 
of Marriages without Licenſe ? 
Anſw. Juſt what the Law 
provides: We are not to cen- 
ſure the juſt determinations of 
a lawful Magiſtrate, without 
incurring the penalty due to 
ſuch follies. | 
Queſt. Why do we call a ſingle 
weth a Sennight, and two weeks 
a Fortnight, that is, why do ws 
reckon by the Night, and not 
by the Day? 5 
Anſw.' As for the words Sen- 
night and Fortnight, they come 
from the Words Seven- nights and 
Fourteen-nights, which ſhort 
way of ſpeaking, cuſtom has 
abbreviated into Sennight. and 
Fortnight, Why Seven nights 
and not Seven- days? We an- 
ſwer, that the eus, Italians, 
Athenians, Sileſians and Bohe- 
- mians reckon their day from 
Evening, becauſe the darkneſs 
in Nature was before the Light; 
and this Account is the oldeſt 
of all Accounts. The Arabi- 
ans, Umbrians, and Aſtronomers, 
reckon from noon to noon as 
the fitteſt time to make obſer- 
vations on the Sun. The Ba- 
bylonians, Perſians, Norimbergi- 
ans, exc, begin at Sun-riſing 
and Sun-ſetting. The Man. 
and Romans, part of Germany, 
the Sixteen Provinces, and Eng- 
land account from Midnight to 
Midday, becauſe the Shepherds 
were keeping Flocks about that 
time Chriſt was Born, and alſo 
aroſe from the Dead : Accord- 
ing to the firſt, which is the 
oldeſt account, come the words 
Sennight and Fortnight, which 
anſwers the Queſtion, 
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A Letter ſent to us by way of 
Poſtſcript, March 22, 


Gentlemen, 


N Reading a late Seurrilous 

Pamphlet. I find theſe 4 
Queſtions with the anſwers to 
each, viz. * How long Brim- 
« ſtone hath been preſcribed 
« for the Itch? The Anſwer 
« given is, ſeveral Hundred of 
« Years before the Conqueſt. 
“ Sir, ——'Tisthe oldeſt Re- 
« ceiptin the Diſpenſatory, and 
te jt is as ancient as Sodom; for 
© the Inhabitants of that Ci- 
« ty were extreamly troubled 
© with the Itch, and Brimſtone 
“ effectually cured them of it. 
And a late Author, in his 
“% Vindication of Wales, is 
« pleaſed to ſay, that no pre- 
& ſcription in the World can 
«« pretend to be Jure Divino, 
1 but only Brimſtone. The 24. 
„ Gueſt. is, In Scotland they 
« havye' aboliſh'd Epiſcopacy, 
« becauſe of its Oppreſlion, 


* and have ſetup Presbytery in 


te the room: Queſt. Whether 
© the Remedy is not worſe than 
te the Diſeaſe? The Anſwer 
« given is, viz. We'll only tell 
« you a ſhort Story Sir, and 
c then leave you to make the 
« Application: A knot of 
“ merry Fellows were drink- 
« ing 2 Glaſs of Wine at 2 
« Gentleman's Chamber which 


% faced a Conventicle, where 


© the people were very de- 
© voutly Serenading their Ma- 
4 ker at the expence of Hopkins 


4 and Sternhold. The Chim- 


« ney happening to Smoke, one 

« of 'em opens the Caſement ; 

«6 crys the Gentleman, W's 
| «, 
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it pox do ye mean to open the 
1 Caſement there ? Nothing, ſays 
« the other, but only to let out 
the Smoke. Aye but, replies 
« he, you let in that which is 
fen times more troubleſame, you 
« let in the Pſalm. The 4th. 
« Queſt. is, Whether Religion 
« may not be ſaid to be like 
« Cheeſe, ſince every Man is 
« his own Cook? The Anſ. 
« oiven is, Ay verily Sir, that 
« jt may, and for another pro- 
* foundReaſon which you have 
not nan'd, viz. becauſe there 
« js one Letter difference be- 
« tween a Caſuiſt and Caſeiſt. 
Now tho' I am not deſirous 
to ingage you in fo ſcurrilous a 
Paper, yet waving the 4 Queſt. 
above mentioned 1n relation to 
this Author's manner of anſwer- 
ing them, I requeſt your Reſo- 


furion of theſe 4 Queries. 
Queſt. 1. red ridieu- 


ling of the moſt dreadful eſfecłs of 
Divine diſpleaſure, that was ever 
manifeſted in the World, on the 
one hand, and of the ſolemn Or- 
dinances of God on the other be 
not a very high affront to the 
Divine Majeſty? | 

Queſt. 2. Whether it be not a 
great contempt of, and diametri- 
cally oppoſite to the late Procla- 
mation of the King and Queen a- 
gainſt Prophaneneſs ? 1 

Queſt, 3. Whether in a Chri- 
ftian ſtate, it be not. (with ſub- 
miſſion) an Iniquity to be puniſh» 
ed by the Fudge ? 

Queſt. 4. Since no ſober Man 
nor Friend either to our Religion 
as ſettled by Law, or to the Go- 
vernment it ſelf, can encourage 
fuch Pamphlets: Queſtion, Whe- 
ther the Author concern'd in it 
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late K. and Lewis the 14th. 70 
make up his loſſes, as a recoms+ 
pence to ſerve that Intereſt? 

Anſw. Theſe Queſtions are 
fitter for the Magiſtrates Inſpe- 
ction than our Reſolution. _ 

Having lately received a ve- 
ry Civil Letter, from an un- 
known Ingenious Gentleman. 
it is thought fit to Print ſome 
part thereof, as well as a Quay 
contain 'd therein. | 

Gentlemen, 
© I happened to read that 


© Sheet of your Athenian Mer- 


* cry, in which you reſolv'd a 
Queryconcerning ſome Action: 
* of Brutes that reſembled Rea. 
© ſon. Your Diſcourſe there 
was ſo very acute and ſolid, 
that it invited me to peruſe 
divers others, which, with- 
« out Flattery, gave me that E- 
* ſteem for you, that I reſoly'd 
to lend my beſt Aſſiſtance to 
render your Endeavouts bene- 
© ficial to the World, which I 
* ought te ſuppoſe is the Mark 
© you aim at. I look on your 
* Undertaking, as on one of the 
* moſt laudible Projects our Age 
© has invented, and if prudent- 
ly managed, the moſt condu- 
* cing to improve Knowledge 
in the Generality of Mankind, 
© according to their ſeveral Ca- 
© Pacities: Whence out of my 
© Zeal for the Common Good 


.© ] make bold to offer my 


Friendly Advice, that you 
© would not beſtow one Minute 
of your precious Time in an- 
« ſwering Impertinent and Pi- 
* quiſh Queries, no not even 
6 — that concern the Inte- 
« reſt of any Party ot Faction. 
Thepromoters of Truth ſhou d 
move in a higher Sphere, and 

| 2 3} indeed 
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indeed ſhou'd write to none 
but Coſmopolitans: The de- 
« ſcending from the heighth, de- 
* clines you into a lower Claſs 
* of Wiruers, it abates the reſpect᷑ 
© otherwiſe due to your Excel- 
© lent Labours, it expoſes you, 
© as the World goes, to ridicule, 
it lefſens the Credit and Cur- 
o rency of your Papers, by ſtir- 
„fing up the anger of the Par- 
ties you diſguſt, and muſt needs 
force you uponBanternow and 
© then, to humour the Palate of 
© the Times. And whereas Truth 
js immortal, and thoſe Writings 
© which have only Truzh for 
their Motive and Object, do 
© partake a Laſtingneſs from 
her «unchangeable Nature, the 
* medling with the Intereſt 
© of any State or Party will re- 
* duce your Works to the Tran. 
ſitory Condition of Gazetts and 
© 4lwanacks; and ſhou'd a Re- 
volus ion happen, wou'd render 
dem obnoxioas, baſs their Cre- 
dit, and make em to be- 
come wfeleſs. 

One thing more - think 
s 1t a very neceſſary rule to be 
* obſerv'd by all thoſe, who are 
* task'd to give Anſwers to ma- 


ny cramp Queſtions, never to 


* puzzle their Brains by ſeeking 
s out à Reaſon for any ſtrange 
« pretended Effect, till they had 
perfect Aſſurance the Matter of 
Fact was True: Particularly to 
© ſuch, as that of the Ferch- 
Light in Car marthen-ſuire, Vol. 
6. Num. 6. My ſelf have been 
divers times impoſed upon by 
« Relations of Spirits haunting 
© Houſes, exe. which, I fear. 
had as great or greater Autho- 
* rity than Fas that ancouth and 
very unlikely Story, nay ſome 


known that there are ſome In- 


of 'em pretended to have a: 
bo ve an hundred Eye. Witneſſe,, 
© which yet upon narrow Exa- 
* mination prov d but meer Fop- 
n 

I heartily Congratulate your 
* deſign, to lay open the Vanity 
of the Silly, Witty Atheiſt, Mr. 
Hobbs, whoſe bold unproy'd 
Talk has done much Milchief 
among that pitch of Men, who 
are meerly given to quaint 
Conceits, and plauſible Drolle- 


inclines 'em to put off their 
Humane Nature, as far as they 
are able, by ſubjecting their 
RNeaſon to their Fancy; and'tis 
© but fitting, that they who de- 
« ſert their Chriſtianity, ſhou d 
* firſt renounce the true Nature 
* Godhas given 'em, their Rea- 
© ſon. | 
Thus much we have printed 
of this Letter, to let it be 
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genious Men, who don't think 
fo ill of us as our Brethren of 
Lacedemon, tho' perhaps the 


Gentleman may be almoſt as 


much out of one fide as they 
are of other. However we muſt 
own our ſelves extreamly oblig d 
to him for his good Thoaghts 
and Wiſhes, and Advices. As to 
the laſt of thoſe, the Advice he 
gives to be of no Party, or at 
leaſt to appear of none in our 
Papers ——we own tis ſafe and 
prudent, but confeſs, we can't 
think it houourable, Not but 
that we were once in the Mind 
to have done ſo, for ſome of the 
Reaſons he gives us, but our 
Sentiments as to matter of Poli- 
cy were una wares extorted from 
us by the 
ſome Men, who wou'd not be 

| | quiet, 


— — 0 


ry; which unhappy Temper, 


quiet, neither with Letters, nor 
Abuſes, till we at length re- 
turn'd 'em ſuch Anſwers as we 
thought they deſerv'd. 
However, Jucta eft alea 
We are now in, and we muſt 
through as well as our betters : 
or elſe juſtly fall anpitied. and 
{ink for ever. Every one knows 
what Party we have engaged in, 
tis ſo notorious, that ſome of 
the contrary fide have thought 
it worth the while prublickly to 
oppoſe us, and tis the ſame that 
all that's brave in Europe now 
draw their Swords for; and at 
the Head of em all the bra veſt 
Prince in the World. Nay, if it 
be a weakneſs, we muſt acknow-" 


ledge it, that had we our Li- 


berty and Choice to begin again, 
we ſhou'd frankly eſpouſe the 
ſame Cauſe, tho* perhaps with 
leſs Reſtections on the contrary, 
which we confeſs are neither 


| Neceſſary, nor Prudent in ſuch a 


way of Writing, for the Rea- 
ſons the Gentleman gives, and 
which for the future, we ſhall 
unleſs extreamly provoked, en- 
deavour to avoid — upon all o- 
ther Parties as well as that Fa- 
ton in State, which we inge- 
nuouſly confeſs, we can never 
love: But this not out of any 
mean Polities, with vain hopes 
that our little Cocł- boat ſhou'd 
elcape if the Royal-Soveraign pe- 
riſh'd, (better we and all our 
Veriſts in the bottom of the Sea) 
for- we neither wißß, hope nor 
deſire to outlive the Liberties of 
Europe, and are much of the in- 
genuous Dr. Brown's Mind, that 
* he muſt extreamly value Life, 
* who wou'd outlive the Ruins 
* of the World — this we ſay 
1s not the Reaſon, and to pre- 
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clude any ſuch expefation, (tho? 
God forbid there ſhou'd be any 
occaſion for it) have thus plain- 
ly declar d our Judgement, and 
not to flatter ſuch Princes as 
need it not, for we cou'd ex- 
pect no Bexefit by it, ſome ſew 
of our Names being only gueſs'd 
at, which we never intend preb- 
lichly to own. But the true 
Cauſe, why we ſhall forbear 
anſwering ſuch Piqueih Queries 
(only begging pardon for one ſen- 
gle, very witty, very waggih 
one, which we are afraid will 


croud in, in our next Love- . 


Paper,) is, becauſe we wou'd 


write more like Philoſophers, 


and ofend as few as potlible ; 
and therefore, if hereafter we 
find a neceſſity of anſwering any 
thing of Controverſie between 
particular Sects or Factions, we 
{hall only produce the Argu- 
ment, on both ſides, and leave 
em fairly to ſhift for them- 
ſelves. 

For the Gentleman's further 
advice, not to be tov credulous, 
we acknowledge it's very we- 
ceſſary to thoſe who have un- 
dertaken ſo difficult a Province — 
But we have in very many In- 
ſtances already objerv'd it, con- 
tinuing in pure ſaſpence till the 
Fact is more clearly atteſted, 
particularly that of the. Ferch- 
Lights he mentions but on 
the other ſide - we mult think 
eternal Scepticiſm, or A continu d. 
and refolute Doubting after ſuf- 


ficient Evidence, is even a great- 


er Enemy to Philoſophy and true 
Knowledge, than Credulity it 
ſelt: The latter of which may 
croud in ſome Falſhoods, but the 
former will never ſuffer us to ac- 


knowledge any Truth, Now we 
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' think we have reaſonable, credi- 


ble Evidence for a thing tho' 
ne'er ſo ſtrange, where Fact is 
arteſted, eſpecially if even upon 
Oath, by many credible Witneſſes, 
as in the Story of the inchanted 
Ship, ſometime fince publiſh'd 
to the World. However we 
own the Advice is kind, and 
perhaps not altogether needleſs, 
and ſhall endeavour for the fu- 
ture to obſerve it. | 
For the laſt Branch concern- 
ing Mr. Hobbs, we are ſtill of 
the ſame Mind we ever were, 
that he has done Philoſophy al- 
moſt as much miſchief as Reli- 
ion? It's true he's Dead, but 
15 Works yet ſpeak, tho' not all 


to his Praiſe, and 'tis a juſt. 


Curſe, * That the Name of the 
* Wicked ſtall rot; and we may 
here as lawfully call and prove 
him a Fool, as he does, (the 
firſt we mean, for the {4ſt he 
never can) by ſo many thouſands 
Of Holy Martyr s———and there 
ate but too many of his Gang 
ſtill living, with whom we de- 
clare, we'll neither give nor 
take Quarter; and hope, as 
little Vit and Reaſon as we 
have, we. ſhall at leaſt make 
Jiift to be hard enough for the 
Atheiſt, who has been a Fool 
upon Record for above theſe 


" three thouſand Years. . 


No for. the Gentleman's 
Query —— at is the Cauſe of 
that common Motion iz Nature, 


fall d Gravitation, or the De- 
Tcending of theſe Bodies we call 


heavy? bo Os 5 
Anu, Tre Queriſt himſe'f 
Juſily rejects th- ( auſe. that was 
Han d hy the ol Philoſophers.— 
81184 LS „ | 
# Feraulc they. have an innate 
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« determines their Nature down 
* wards; for that, as he obſerves, 
is only 1dem per idem, or it does 
ſo, becauſe it dees. He as juſtly 
rejects the ſecond Reaſon al- 
ledg'd for it, by the Followers 
of the Garden, namely, * that 
© all Atoms move downwards in 
an Infinite ſpace, whereas in 
ſuch a ſpace, there's no higher 
or lower, becauſe 'tis Infinite, 
having no Terms to move 0 
wards or fromwards, Further, 
if he takes downwards to ſigni- 
fie the Line from our Head to 
our Feet, he adds, 'twill be 
ask'd why they move that way 


rather than the ether, ſince their 


Nature, and Figure are indifte- 
rent, & ex indifferenti nihil ſe- 
quitur, (we may add, that turn 
fur the Man with his Head in 
a contraty. Poſture, and at that 
rate downwards wou'd be up- 
wards,and upwards downwards, 
heavy wou'd be light, and 
light heavy, which confounds all 
again.) Nor, he goes on, are 
there any indifferent Degrees of 
Reſiſtance in the Medium to in- 
Cline thoſe Atoms cou d they at 
all move themſelves to take on: 
way rather than the other. 
_ He next produces the Opini- 
on of Mr. White, Sir Kenelm 
Digby's Tutor, with Sir Kenelm's 
Improvement, . and his own 
Thoughts upon em. Mr.White's 
Hypotheſis was— That the 
* firſt natural Cauſe of all Mo- 
tion is the Heat or Fire of the 
Sun, and goes about to demon- 
ſtrate, that this mull it ſelf firſt 
have been put into motion by 
an Incorporeal Agent. Sir Ke- 
nelm hence ſulſuming, and im- 


proving the notion, makes the 


Sun- beams xeflecting np warde tg 
fei 


jeüſt thoſe particles that are 
more Rare, which muſt neceſſa- 
rily cauſe thoſe that are more 
denſe to deſcend, whoſe fall de- 
termines the motion of all thoſe 
others on which their Impulſe 
Lights downwards. Againſt this 
the Queriſt himſelf Objects 
That if this held, then on the 
tops of higheſt Hills, whither 
this Reflection either reaches not, 
or at leaſt is not ſo ſtrong, there 
wou'd either be no Gravitation, 
or not ſo great as is in the Air 
near the ſurface of the Earth 
below, which none e'er obſer- 
ved —But in this we doubt the 
Gentleman is miſtaken, for un- 
les we are ſo, the Graviation is 
not ſo great an high Hills, as 
pearerthe Center, as appears by 
the Barometer. He adds, he has 
walkt under Marble Quarries , 
entring in at the battom of a 
high Hill, yet could not diſcern 
there was leſs Gravitation there 
than i'th' open Air, nor that 
his Legs did bear his Body 
with more eaſe, than when he 
walk'd on the-zops of the high- 
eſt Mountains, and it ſeems in- 
credible, that the denſer Atoms 


which. are under that Mountai- 
nous Bulk of Stone and Earth 
with the ſame Facility and force, 
as they do upon the top of the 
Hill, where there's nothing but 
the free and liquid Air to hinder 
their deſcent. Laſtly, the Re- 
fection of the Sun carrying up 
thoſe rarer Particles, is far more 
vigorous in Sammer than Winter, 
and Day than Night; but there's 
no diſcernably leſſer Gravitation 
in thoſe latter Seaſens than the 
former. — Which Arguments we 
think do abſolutely izvalidaze 
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that Hypotheſis, to which we 
can add another of our ows. 
The Sun was not made till the 
third day of the Creation, but 
the Light, the Expanſe, (and 
ſo the Air) the Earth, the V- 
ters, &c. were made on the firſt 
and ſecond. Now where- ever 
is Earth and Air, to go no fur- 


ther, there muſt be Gravitation 


and Levitation, Otherwiſe the 
Earth, Trees, & c. wou'd have 
all tumbled into the Air, and 
return'd to Chaos, We muſt 
therefore find ſome new Hypo- 
theſis to ſolve theſe difficulties. 
and we'll freely give him our 
own in return for his. We ſup- 
poſe, nay think we can prove, 
a-Center of Gravity inthe Earth, 
that is, a Point to which all 
other Bodies tend, but the Que- 
ſtion is bow? We anſwer, the 
Earth is in the Nzture of a great 
Animal, and has ſomething e- 
quiyalent to breathing out and 
drawing in the Air : Or, to 
ſpeak with the new Philoſo- 
phers, the one great Magnet, 
and has a Magnetical Quality 
in every part of it, and much 
ſtronger in the whole. Now 
in all Electrical and Magne- 


tical Bodies, there muſt ſome 


Particles go out, and ſome be 
ſtill returning in the Current, 
whereof ſuch things are drawn 
along, ' as it lights on, whoſe 
Pores are proportion'd for thoſe 
little Bodies which ſeize upon 
'em. Now light things make 
not equal reſiſtance, or rather 
don't zalley ſo well with the re- 
turning hamared Particles of the 
Earth, as thoſe that are heavy 
For Example, a Feather, as 1 
Stone, or Iron, whence. thoſe 
heavy Bodies are ſooner dragg'd = 

the 
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the Earth, whereas the Magne- 
zical particle can't take-ſuch faſt 


and ſure hold of thoſe Bodies 


we call Light ; beſides the heavy 
crouding faſteſt under, thruſt em 
by. If nothing elſe, yet ſo much 
Air getting under em, as the 
Pillar of the-Air is altogether 
more ſolid, and ſtronger than the 
ſingle weight of the Straw or Fra- 
ther, eſpecially if moy'd with a 
Breath of Wind, accordingly the 
lighter Subſtance muſt neceſſarily 
Float on the Surface of the Air, 
even when ſmooth and àndi- 
fturbed, tho eaſier when there is 
more Air beneath, as Mood in 
the Water; nay when agitated 
with Mind it takes up heavy 
Sub ſtances, more of its Particles 
being then crouded together, as 
in an Air Gun, which we know 
throws a Bulut ſeveral yards, 
as a ſwift current of Water will 
for a ſhort time ſuaſtain even 
Stones and Iron, and burry em 
along with it. 

Queſt. What kind of Being the 
Souls of Abortive Infants are — 
Whether they have any more than 
a Vegetative Soul, Since 
as ſoon as the Breath has left 
an Animal, i, granted the 
Soul is fled, & è contra it ſeems, 
ze ſore a Creature breaths it is 
net preſent. Adam was but a 
Lump of Matter before he 
breathed, -Ged, Breathing into 
his Noſtrils the Breath of Life 
before he became a Living Soul, 
I7ithout Breath there cannot be 
Life, and where there never was 
Life, how can there he a Soul? 
That Embryo's breath is net de- 
monſtrahle. if it be ſaid, in 
Apoplexies, g. there is Life, 

but no Breuh, it is as eaſily an- 
{wer'd, that "tis a miſlake, for 
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there is Breath, tho" ſo languid 
as not to be diſcern'd. 

Anſw. We have diſcourſed 
largely on ſeveral Queſtions of 
this Nature, in one of our Mer. 
curies not long ſince publiſhed, 
which we deſire the Queriſt to 
conſider, tho' we won't wholl 
refer him to what has been al. 
ready ſaid. But whether that, 
or this, or both ſhould fail of 
giving entire Satisfaction, the 
beſt is, that neither our Religion, 
nor ſo much as Philo[ophy does 
depend on things, of this nice 
Nature. Both Reaſon and Reye- 
lation tell us that Man is made 

up of Soul as well as Body, and 
that this Soul muſt be Immortal; 
and Philoſophy, and even con- 
mon ſenſe ſatisfie us, that Man 
begets a Man, that is, ſo diſpo- 
ſes the matter, that wherever 
there is a true Generation, the 
Soul is united to it: Tho' no 
wonder if there be ſome diff- 
culties in explaining the How and 
the Hhen — and ſhould there be 
ſornething, which neither Phi- 
loſophers nor Divines cou'd cer- 
tainly anſwer, as to the manner 
of the Soul's Operation in the 
Body, before the Bir:h of the 
Infant, (indeed we may add af- 
terward too) 'twould be no 
reat wonder, ſince even the 
manner of Generation it ſelf, 
wherein there have been ſo ma- 
ny millions of Expcriments made 
in all Ages, is yet ſo much in 
the dark, and even the Ovari- 
um Which is now taken for 
granted by . moſt Anatomiſts, 
with Keckringius, is. yet as poli- 
tively deny'd by others -— 
and ſince there are ſo many dif- 
ferent Opinions on this Head, 
and that too, moſt often * 
e 


ed on almoſt equally probable 
Arguments: To come now to 
the preſent difficulty. The Souls 
of Abortives, where- ever there's 
4, real Conception, muſt be of 
the ſame. Nature with the Souls 
of thoſe Inſants which are born 
alive, for the Abortion is but 
an accidental difference: Bur 
theſe have a Rational Soul , 


therefore ſo muſt the others. 


If they have the ſame Soul be- 
fore they are born, which they 
have afterwards, it muſt be Ra- 


tional — for that we have Ra- 


tional Souls is prov'd as plainly 
as that we have Life by the in- 
dubitable effects thereof, and 
thoſe Souls Spiritual too, for 
nothing but what is Spiritual 
can properly reaſon, Now if 
we have Rational Souls after we 
are Born, (which none can deny 
without calling himſelf Brute, 
whether he will or no) we think 
the conſequent is eaſily prov'd, 
that we muſt have ſuch before: 
For this Rational Soul muſt be 
infus'd, (generated it can't be) 
either before the Birth, or in the 
Birth. or after it: not after it, 


which we ſuppoſe none will 4 


ſert, for then the Infant wow'd 
not be of the ſame Species with 
its Parents : Not in the Birth, 
for undoubtedly its Species was 
determin'd before 'twas Born, 
Now to the Objection, which 
ſhoots beyond the mark, and 
therefore does no injury, (tho 
we ſhall anon find it gives good 
aim to find out the Truth.) That 
Infants before Birth ſeem to 
have only Vegetative Souls, be- 
cauſe as ſoon as the Breath has 
left an Animal, the Soul is fled, 
therefore before a Creature 


breaths, how can it be preſent, 
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&c. We anſwer firſt, there are 
other Properties of Animals be- 
ſides Breathing, to inftance in 
Senſation and Locomotion: This 
Infants have before they are 
Born, as none deny, pot only 
ſuddenly ſtarting, and feeling ei- 
ther Foy, or Pain, but ſenſibly 
moving themſelves, nay turn- 
ing them from fide to fide, in 
their. little Bed, and changing 
their Poſture for greater eaſe. 
Now 1f they have theſe two 
Incommunicable Properties of A- 
nimals, we may well conclude 
they have the third, or ſome- 
thing at leaſt that's equivalent 
to it, tho' we ſhou'dnot be able 
diſtinctiy to aſſign it, which yet 
we think we can do: In order 
to which we muſt inquire into 
the Reaſon of Reſpiration, which 
we are inclin'd to think is not 
ſo much, if at all, as your Old 
Folks uſed to tell us, ad Refri- 
gerium Pulmonum, to _ or coot 
the Lungs, as to ſwell and di- 
ſtend the ſmall Branches of the 
Wind- pipe, by the. Air taken in, 
that the Blood which out of the 
right Ventricle of the Heart, is 
e into the Lungs may 
paſs into the leſt, it being from 
thence that the Ramifications of 
the Arterial Vein, thro' which 
the Blood muſt paſs, are com- 
preſs'd, and the Blood there in- 
clos'd protruded into the Branch- 
es of the Venal Artery. Now 
inſtead of this, all Animals while 
they are in the Womb have pe- 
culiar ductus s, by which the 
Blood pafles into the Aorta 
without paſſing into the Langs, 
which is equivalent to reſpira- 
tion. As for Adam, the caſe is 
not the ſame with him and In- 
fants as to actual Breathing. Ee- 

SE ſides 
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ſides there muſt be! ſomething 
Metaphorical neceſſarily granted 
in that Expreſſion. * God Breath» 
ed into him the Breath of Life. 
Nothing but an Animal properly 
. breaths, but it is expreſſed ac- 


cording to our capacity; how- 


ever, tis certain that ſomething 
Divine, mult be intended by that 
which is called the Breath of 
the Almighty, which he's not 
ſaid to have breathed into any 
other ſenfible Creature but A- 
dam, tho they had all the ſame 
Animal Liſe,— and what elſe 
can be meant thereby but a Ray 
of the Divinity, a Spiritual Sub- 
tance, a Rational Soul, which 
proceeds only from that Father 
of Spirits, and from whence we 
are called the Ofspring of God. 
But we have ſomewhat more 
to add on this Head. If there 
may be even an Azimal principle 
in Man; when either not ſenſible, 
or but wealhl ſo, why may there 
not? nay why not much rather, 
be a Rational too? ſince this 
latter is much more ſubtle, and 
only acts by impreſs d Species as 
to any outward Operation? Fur- 
ther, there may be a Principle, 
or Power of agen, as well as 
there is of ſpeech in an Infant, 
before it be reduc'd into Act, 
which may for a while be hin- 
dred by the Inability of the ex- 
ternal Organs but none will 
fay, without expecting to be 
laugh'd at for his pains, that 
there's any ſuch Power or Frin- 
ciple in Vegetables Or meerly Sen- 
fle. 
Queſt. Since ue are taught to 
bel eve that God is Impartial in 
his Benefits, and that all Men 
pon the Face of the Earth ere 
equaliy dear ante him, in his de- 


fire of their Salvation, and finch 
moſt certainly there is but one 
true way of Worſhip that can 
pleaſe him, how will you prove 
to me by Reaſon that the Scrip- 
ture is his Word, when we ſee 
how many and different Iuterpre- 
tations it ſuffers; whereas one 
wou d think it ſhou'd be fo per- 
ſpicuous and open, that not the 

aſt doubt or miſprifion cou'd be 
made of any one particular in it, 
much leſs would that which he 
meant for the preſervation of our 
Souls, prove an Argument of 
Contention and Diviſion, and 
what he ſent among us to teach 
#s Peace and Love, involve us 
in Rage and Enmity ? 

Axſw. For the reaſon we have 
to believe the Scripzures to be 
God's Word, we refer the Que- 
riſt to Vol. 2d. Page 383. And 
ſhall here proceed to anſwer his 
ſcruples about it. The many and 
different Interpretations thereof, 
are no prejudice againſt it, for 
as the moſt ffrait and exact rule 
in the World, will appear crook- 
ed, if beheld thro' a wrong me- 


dium, ſo *tis here; The Fault is 


not in the Scriptures, but in the 
vitiated Judgments or Paſſions of 
thoſe Men who vreſt them to 
their own Damnation. For the 
diverſity of Opinion, tis the cauſe 
of, this is only an accidental 


effect, and ſo may and does ac- 
cidental Evil proceed from even 


other eſſects ofjthe chicfeſt Good — 
for no doubt Siz had never been 


in the World, nor among the - 
Angels, had not God made em 


both. He goes on, © One would 
expect it ſo perſpicuous and o- 
ren, that not the leaſt Jour 
* or miſpriſon could be made of 
© any one particular. Now * 
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we believe 1s impoſſible, for a 


Man may ſhut his Eyes, and 


pretend the Sun does not ſhine, 
becauſe he can't ſee it, or 1m- 

adently affirm the ſame with 
bis eyes wide open or be 
accidentally Blind, and ſo notin 
a capacity of diſcerning it. Do 
we queſtion Act, of Parliament, 
to be really the King's and King- 
dom's Word, becauſe their mean - 
ing is ſometimes Diſputed? A 
lower Inſtance 'tis true, but yet 


coming fully up to the objeZt:- 
on T will be urged, God cou'd 


have made em otherwiſe, — 
it may be true, but then he 
muſt have made Man other- 
wiſe, and ſo made him not a 


Man, which he had not been 


if not Free and Rational, and 
while ſo, he can neither be 
compell d in his Faith nor Acti- 
ons. And being thus free, 


it's impoſſible any propo ſition 
can be form'd which is not in 


his power verbally, at. leaſt to 
deny, and do this ſo long till 
at laſt he may really doubt of it, 


tho never ſo ſeif evident, much / 


more in what is only reveal d. 


He may, he does abuſe God's 


name , every day , and what 
wonder if he does as much by 
his Word? We find thoſe who, 
at leaſt in words, deny his very 
Eſſence, | and why ſhould we 
admire that they do as much 
by his Per fections, or Revelati- 
ons; and we may as well argue 
there is no God, no Religion, 
Natural or Revealed, becauſe all 
theſe be abuſed, and made the 


occaſions, or at leaſt pretences of 


confuſion and diſcord, as that 
the Holy Scriptures are not God's 
Word for the ſame Reaſon. We 
muſt look into the Natural and 


direct tendency of theſe Sacred 
Writings, and what they wou'd 
certainly produce, if their di- 
rections were practice d, (which 
tis our faults if they are not) 
if we'd made Aa right Fudg- 
ment of em, and diſcern whe- 
ther they are of God; Now 
nothing can be plainer, than 
that they every way preſs to 
Peace, and Love, and Unity; 
and, in the Writings of our 


Saviour and his Apoſtles eſpeci- 
ally, under whom Revelation 


was perfected, at leaſt as far as 
a Canon, or Rule of Life, meek- 
neſs and forgiveneſs of Wrongs, 
is recommended and required, 
with the greateſt promiſes and 
rewards, — and what can bear 


more legible marks of Divinity, 


than ſuch Writings, as if they 
were follow'd would make 
Man ſo like God, and Earth 
little differing from Heaven ? 
And that they are not ſo, we 
may e en thank ourſelves, what- 


ever is fundamental or neceſſary . 


to Salvation, being plainly de- 
crib'd therein; and if in inſtead 
of believing and practiſing them, 
we will eternally quarrel about 


ſome little ſhibboleths ,which 


ſometimes we find, but oftner 


make in them, let's have a care 


at once of Injuſtice » and Blaſ- 
phemies, and not find fault with 
them, but amend our ſelves ac- 
cording to thoſe; excellent Rules 
which are there given us. 
Queſt. Why Peaches and Necta- 
rines, as experienc d Gardiners 
inform us, cannot be propagated 


by Grafting, as well as Apple, 


Pears, Cherries, &c. 

Anſw. The Reaſon ſeems to 
be either from the particular 
configuration of the Pore Of 


thoſe 
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thoſe Trees, which probably 
differ very much from others, 
and therefore can ne'er zally 
well together, or from the too 
great difference of the Fuices, 
one being much richer and no- 
' bler than the other, or from the 
tenderneſs of thoſe Trees above 
any athers. 

Queſt. Why the Owl was ſaid 
of Old to be ſacred to Minerva, 
and dear to the City of Athens? 

Anſw. O Sir! for divers and 
ſundry weighty Reaſons which 
you wot not of. Why 'twas 
dear to the Athenians, is a plain 
caſe, becauſe 'twas Sacred to 
Minerva, call'd alſo Athena, 
who gave Name to the City, 
as is fabled on this occaſion, 
Neptune and ſhe contended to 
whom it belong'd, and they 
were to have it who produc'd 
the moſt beneficial Gift for the 
uſe thereof, Neptune truck 
the ground, and Preſto / out 
Jeaps a Steed capering and 
flouncing, that none durſt come 
near him till he had tamed 
and made him fit for Service. 
Pallas fails a conjuring in her 
turn, and up ſprings an Owl, 


which as ſoon as ſhe had de- 
clar'd all its vertues and uſes, 


the Prize was given to her, 
and rhe City call'd after her 
Name. It's too long to crack 
the Fable, and give you the 
Mythologick Kernel on't, for 
which referring you to Natales 
Comes, or where elſe you can 
find it, you muſt further know, 
that the Athenians upon this 
built a famous. Temple to Mi- 
' rerva, and held both her and 
all hers in great eſtimation ever 
after, (for love me and love 
my Dog) and ſo in came the 


is ſtill as troubleſome as ever: 
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Owl for her ſhare, in that te: 
ſpect and reverence that was paid 
to her Miſtreſs, But the Queſtion 


Why ſhould the Goddeſs make this 
Bird her Favourite among all the 
refs? The Fables again tell you, 
that the Crow was firſt her de- 
light, but being inclin'd to tat. 
ling, ſhe diſcarded her, and 
choſe Madge, as a ſager and 
wiſer Creature in her room, 
becauſe it ſees in the Night, 
and is a grave plodding thing, 
But there was, it ſeems, like. 

neſs in Body as well as Mind, 

which begat this Love between 

'em, for -Pallas is called uu 

ædris, Owleyd, or rather 

Owl's Face by the Poets (her 

Goddeſs- ſhip is -extreamly be- 

holden to 'em for the compari- 

ſon) becauſe ſhe has Grey Eyes 

as an Owl has, (which per- 

haps ſhe kept when ſhe turn'd 
her ſelf into a Cat for fear of 
the Gyants, beſides, Grimalkins 
Face and Madges are not much 
unlike.) But there is ſtill a 
deep-learn'd reaſon to be fetch'd 

farther than Greece for this 
huge Friendſhip between Pallas 
and the Owl: The Hebrew 
word for Owl is NDO Thin- 
ſemeth, which Bochart endea- 
yours to prove may he deriv'd 
from the Verb D Mirari, 
to wonder, or be aſtoniſh'd, be- 
cauſe other Birds are ſo aſto- 
niſh'd when they ſee her, and 
flock about her Juſt like Crows 
about an Owl. Nay, Ariſto- 
tle, that curious Enquirer into 
the Nature of Animals, tells 
us that Fowlers obſerving this 
of other Birds, made uſe of 
the Owl to enſnare em, placing 


her under their Nets, or on the 


top 
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top of a Tree, where the ſmall 
Birds flocking together to ſo 
ſtrange a Spectacle, are taken 
in their Nets or Lime-twigs. 
But what's this to Pallas ? 
More than is thought: for firſt 
ſhe has her Name ar Ts N- 
**, from ſhaking or brandiſh- 
ing her Spear, and ſo dazling 
and confounding her Enemies 
with the very fight of that and 
ker Eyes together, as ſtill they 


ſtood gazing about her, like the 


Birds about an Owl, till ſhe 
ſpitted em all upon her Spear 
as faſt as ſhe pleas d. But 


what's more, ſhe 1s ſaid to car- 


ry the Gorgons face in her Shield, 
which dazled her Enemies ex- 
actly as the ſight of the Owl 
does the ſmall Birds: And 
what if after all, this dread- 
ful Gorgons Face ſhou'd be on- 
ly an Owls head of her own 
which ſhe carry'd about with 
her to amuſe thoſe ſhe was to 
fight with? However we dare 


not poſitively conclude any 


thing in a matter of ſo great 
concern, but leave it to the Que- 
ris own prudent Conſideration. 


Having occaſion given us by 
ſeveral Queſtions ſent us to dif- 
courſe of the Set of Quakers 
(if that ben't their Name, we'd 
fain know what tis) tho' we 
advanced nothing concerning 
em but what we were ſatisfied 
was Truth, yet ſome of em are, 
it ſeems, ſo extreamly diſplea- 
ſed at it, that inſtead of turn 
ing the other Cheek as well as 
refuſing Oaths, thoſe unpaſſionate 
People have expreſſed their Re- 
ſentments very warmly: in a 
familiar Epiſtle which in the 
name of their No—— Churches 


is ſent unto us with big threat- - 
nings that if we take no notice 


of it, and we ſuppoſe, do Pe- 
nance by acknowledging our 
Faults, the Verbatim of the Letter 
is zo be Printed (take their own 


pretty Phraſe) and the Atheni- 


ans \wing'd off in the Face of 
the World, —— But left the 
Reader ſhould injure himſelf 
with too eager Expectation, we 
muſt ask leave to foreſtal our 
angry Friend a little, and pro- 
duce ſome Paragraphs of theLet- 


ter before they print it all them» | 


ſelves. It begins thus: 

Athenians——* At and ſince 
your appearance in the World 
by that Name, your repeated 
Proteſtation of Chriſtian can- 
* dor and modeſty in anſwering 
* ſuch Queſtions as were fit to 
© be anſwer'd, and total filence 


© in ſuchas were not, did make 


the ingenuous of either Sex 
© however diſtinguiſh'd [ Bre- 
thren and Siſters, and other- 
wiſe] willing to further what 
-might be of Service to the 


Prevarications have been ſuch, 
and ſufficiently ſhe wn (we can't 
make better Senſe on't) that 
what was intended for your 
Encouragement and others 
Service, you have made uſe 
of as a Ladder to climb higher 
than others, whereby you 
* might have your hateful op- 


* portunity of abuſing what and 


* whomſoever agrees not with 


* you, and that by Aſperſions 


* ſo groſs and falſe, that it needs 
not the Judgment of an Athe- 

nian to unvail you. | 
And after a great deal more 
of the ſame, he infiſts on our 
abuſing his Party in ſeyeral of 
. our 
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our Papers, in Vol. 3. Num. 3. 
Nx. 6. where we ſay that none 
but filly Enthuſiaſts now take 
ourSaviour's words about Swear- 
ing in that expreſs literal Senſe 
they ſeem to bear and Num- 
ber 23. Queſt, 4, where the 
Quaker is foundamong Muggle- 
tonians, c. and a touch at 
their Opinions but chiefly 
Pol. 4. Number 30. Where the 
Parallel is made between him 
and the Papiſt, and ſeveral very 
ill things laid to his charge, 
which our Epiſtolizer does ut- 
terly deny. declaring ſuch our 
Aſſertions to be falſe, ſcanda- 
lous and malicious (tho' all his 
Light within can never prove 
che laſt) what e' er he might 
pretend to the other Epithets, 
requiring us to make our Aſſer- 
tions good, or to be accounted 
what he's pleas'd to ſay we 
truly are, the worſt of Incen- 
diaries, accuſing us alſo for fall- 
ing from the very Forms of 
Civility and Charity in falſey 
belying and accuſing our Neigh- 
bours, or elſe we muſt look to 
be expoſed, and our falſhood 
and baſeneſs detected in every 
particular, exc. 


Here's a great deal of Heat 


and Anger, which we with may 
not argue Guile rather than In- 
nocency, and another Spirit ra- 
ther than that of our Saviour. 
If we have wrong d that Party 
or any other, let 'em prove we 
have done ſo, and we will not 
only proteſs our ſelves ready to 


make them publick Satisfaction, 


but ſhall be extreamly glad to 
find our ſelves ſo happily miſta- 
ken. But we are too confident 
we are not ſo in the preſent 
caſe, and if they have liberty 
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to make Proſelytes, we hope we 
may have as much to endeavout 
to preſerve thoſe who are of our 
Communion, by ſhewing them 


what Principles they really 


hold, if we may truſt either 
our Eyes or Ears, tho' they are 
not, it ſeems, publickly owneq 
by them; and this in anſwer to 
ſuch Queſtions as are propoſed 
to us by thoſe who may be, 
perhaps, more concern'd than 
we were aware of. For their 
threatning to expoſe us, and de- 
fend themſelves, unleſs we make 


our former Aſſertions good, we 


ſhall be very glad to ſee it done, 
that we may once know what 
they believe; for which very 
reaſon we'll defer our proof of 
what we have formerly aſſerted, 
as well as to take altogether 
the force of their Opinion; on- 
Iy the following Queſtions, we 
eſire em poſitively to anſwer 
in their intended Paper, other- 
wiſe the worſt: will be taken 
pro confeſſo. 1. Whether they 
all do generally own the Scrip- 
tures to be the Word of God? 
2. Whether they own Jeſus 
Chriſt to have been God equal 
with the Father from all 
Eternity? 3. Whether they 
own the Holy Spirit to be 
God, and that in the Holy 
Trinity there are three Perſons 
and one God bleſſed for ever— 
4. Whether they hold their 
boaſted Light within, to be this 
very Third Perſon, or only 
their own * Natural Reaſon? 
5. Whether they partake of 
either of the Sacraments in their 
Congregations, or whether they 
do not abſolutely negle& both 
Baptiſm and the Supper of the 
Lord? 6. Whether they believe 
Angels 
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Angels, or any Immaterial Spi- 


rits beſides the Soul of Man? 


7. Whether they believe the 
Exiſtence of the Soul after 
Death, and the Reſurrection of 
me Body, and Re. union of the 
Soul thereunto at the Day of 
judgment? 8. Who was their 
firſt Founder? 9g. Did they 
quake and tremble or no when 
they firſt came into England, and 
the reaſon thereof? 10. Where 
we may find their Creed, or an 
account of their Religion? and 
whether tis not alter'd in ſeve- 


ral particulars fince their Riſe, 


tho' but of few Years ſtanding? 
This, it they are Chriſtians, they 
cannot deny, for all are to give 


a Reaſon of their Faith, when 


demanded—Thheſe things we 


expect to ſee anſwered poſitively 
and categorically, not with any 
equivocating Jeſuital Tricks 
and Evaſions, left we ſhould the 
more ſuſpect their Original from 
that fide of the Water —All 
the fore-mentioned Articles we 
expect to ſee cleared, not from 
their own Words, but the Te- 
ſti monies of their Authentick 
Writers— which when done 
to Satisfaction, and they have 
prov'd themſelves Chriſtians, we 
ſha]l be very ready to acknow- 
ledge our Miſtakes, and call em 
Brethren, 


An Anſwer to a Paper entituled, The Athenian 
Society Unvaild : Wherein our former Charge 
on the Quakers is made good, their Oëjections 
Anſwer'd, and a fuller Account given of the 


Principles and Practices of thoſe deluded 


People. 


Eing confin'd to the narrow 
Limits of about a Sheet in 
Di/quiſitions on the preſent Con- 
troverſie, and therein oblig'd to 
anſwer a large double Sheet of 
our Adverſaries, as well as to 
enquire into many of their Au- 
thors, we have neither room or 
time for ſuch Harangues as make 
their Porch almoſt as big as their 
Houſe, we (hall only premiſe, 
hat we are oblig'd to theſe 
People for their publick Chal- 
lenge, which has forc'd us to 
look more narrowly into their 
Writings than we had formerly 


done, and conſequently to know 
em better, and lite em worſe ; 
and that we ſhall fave as much 
room as we can by neither an- 
ſwering nor returning that fine 
Language which in their Paper 
they ſo abundantly beſtow on 
us, as well as we find on all 
their other Antagoniſts. 

They begin with a long Has 
rangue, That Truth is always 
perſecuted, which will indiffe- 
rently ſerve for Turk, Jew or 
Heathen, as well as themſelves, 
or any other Hereticks, How- 
ever, to requite em we'll prove 
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they themſelves are for Perſecu- 
tion, take-it even in the No- 
tion of inflicting Penalties for 
following the Dictates of a mi- 
taken Conſcience, that they have 
exercis'd it, that they have ad» 
vis d it, and commended it. They 
have themſelves perſecuted as 
far as they can in words and 
actions: Their words we ſhall 
anon give an account of, their 
actions are, Excommunicating 
ſuch as will not ſubmit to their 


In junctions, or as ſell any Books fe 


againſt em; and even Impriſon- 
ing thoſe who have diſturb'd 
there Meetings, (See Francis Bugs, 
One Blow more, c. p. 2.) and 
this againſt all Law and Right, 
tho' they exclaim ſo loudly a- 
gainſt others for ſerving em af- 
ter the ſame manner. That they 
have advis'd and commended it in 
Others, See Geo. Fox's Counſel 
and Advice rejetled, p. 36, 37. 
his words are theſe to Oliver, 
Thou ſhou'dſt have invited all 
* Nations upon Earth that are 
* againſt Popery to come in and 
join with thee agzinſt Popery, 
for thou haſt had Authority, 
ſtand to it, loſe it not, nor a- 
* buſe it, nor let any other take 
* thy CROWN! Let the Sol- 
* diers go forth with a free and 


* willing heart, that thou mayſt 


rock Nations as 2 Cradle: 
And in another Letter from the 
ſame Perſon to the ſame Uſurper, 
O Cliver ! hadſt thou bin 
faithful, and thunder d down 
Deceit, the. Hollander: had bin 
thy Subjects and Tributaries, 
Germany had bin given up to 
do thy Nil, the Spaniards had 


K. of France, Pope, Turk and 
ail, {in all his Fa zes] thou'd 
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quiver'd like a dry leaf, the 
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have ſmoak d. And this we 
think is Perſecution with a wit- 
neſs, to have conquer'd or de- 
ſtroy'd all Europe, becauſe of 
a different Religion, for it muſt 
have been for that reaſon, or 
none at all, But they may ſay, 
This is oply what he might 


have done, and to Papiſts and 
Foreigners: You are to believe, 


as their Mouth V. Pen ſays for 
*em, that they were all Loyal 
to K. Charles the firſt, and of: 
er d for being ſo: For that ſee 
what follows, the ſame Fox to 
' Oliver. * Thou ſhou'dſt not have 
« ſtood trifling about/ſmal! things, 
(cutting off Kings Heads, ezc.) 
s but minded the Work of the 
© Lord. As he began with thee 
cat firft, ſober men, and True 
© hearts took part with thee, 


Thy Dread is not all gone, 
nor thy Amazement, Arijeand 


come forth. Wou'd you have 
yet clearer proofs of their boaſt- 
ed Loyalty, unwillingneſs to 
perſecute, &c. you ſhall have 
em from another of their Pro- 
phets, one George Roff, who thus 
beſpeaks the Hurper, To thee 


Oliver Cromwel, thus ſaith the 


Lord, I have choſen thee a- 
* mongſ the thouſands of the 
Nations, to execute my Wrath 
upon mine Enemies, and give 
* them to thy sword, with 
which I fonght, for the Zeal 
of my own Name, and gaye 


Seed, to be a Curſe and Re- 
proach for ever, and made thee 
an Inſtrument againſt them, 
and many have I cat down by 
* mySword in thy Hand, that my 


* Wrath may be executed upon 


* them to the utmoſt —And 
theſe are the Men that _ 
| i 


thee the Enemies of my own 


their Loyalty, that cry out perſe- 
cution, and charge others they 
write againſt being concern'd 
in the Plunders and Murthers of 
that anhappy Age. 3 
They next blame us for tran- 
ſeribing the Teſuits Maxims, 
widening Differences, diſturbing 
' the peace of Government: What 
- the Fakt Maxims are, there's 
no doubt but the Quakers very 
well know; but we are ſure 
none of 'em ever lit upon the 
expedient of widening differences 
by endcavouring to unite em, 
and taking the right way to do 
it, by declaring the ill principles 
of ill men, who oppoſe the pub- 
lick Efabliſhment, from their 
own authentick writings, for 
which reaſon we ſhall paſs by 
their flauriſh of Satan's not be- 
ing more Holy for being in an 
_ Athenian, or in one call'd a 
Chriſtian : by which laſt phraſe 
may be we hope they don't 
mean a Quaker, tho ſome will 
ſay, if ever he has been in any 
in this laſt Age, tis they who 
muſt pretend to his Acquain- 
tance, nor do we know of any 
Quaker among the Athenians. 
They blame us for ſtigmati- 
ung thoſe as ſilly Enthuſiaſts, 
who believe 'tis not lawful 0 
ſwear : We did ſo, and are ſtill 
of the ſame mind, ready to 
defend what we there aſſerted, 
Which thus we do. Thoſe are 
fily Enthuſiaſts, who without 
Reaſon, by the dictates of their 
own Fancy, which they call 
God's Spirit oppoſe ſuch a Pra- 
Qice as has been uſed by the 
Saints of old, of which 'twas 
propeſied that it ſhou'd be uſed 
under the Goſpel, was ſo by the 
Apoſtles of our Saviour; and Pri- 
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mitive Chriſtians, nay, by God | 


himſelf. This the Quakers do, 
therefore they are what we have 
call'd em; which will be plain, 
if we prove Oaths are ſuch a 
practice: And firſt, they were 
uſed by the Saint, in the Old Te- 


ſtament, particularly by Moſes, - 


the greateſt Prophet next our 
Saviour that ever was and this 


not in a ſudden Paſſion, but a 


form'd Sermon, or a Compendium. 
of the' Law, to remain with 
God's People, Deut. 4. 26. 1 
call Heaven and Earth to wit- 
neſs; that's God and Man, and. 
atteſting God to the Truth of 
any thing, has the formality of 
an Oath. 'Twas propheſied of 
Iſa. 19. 18. In that day (hall 
ve Cities in the land of Egypt 
ſwear to the Lord of Hofts. This 
relates to the times of the Go- 
ſpel, by what follows, v.23. He 
ſhall ſend 'em a Saviour and a 
great one, compared with that 
other Scripture, Our of Egypt 
have I call d my Son: So yet 
more plainly in other places 
Oaths were uſed by the Apo- 


ſtles, many times by St. Paul, 


the great Apoſtle of the Gen- 
tiles, Nom, 1. 9. God is my wit 
neſs. 2.Cor. 11. 31. God knows 
eth that I lie not. Gal. 1. 20. 
Before God I lie not. If theſe 
are not formal Oaths, we'd fain 
know what are. The primitive 
Chriſtians did the ſame, follow- 
ing and pleading the Apoſtles 
Example. Tertullian ſays they 
uſed to ſwear, tho' they wou'd 
not do it by the Genius of the 
Emperor. Athanaſius purged him- 
ſelf by an Oath before the Em- 


peror Conſtantius, pleading the 


Apoſtle's Example, and that be 


had learnt of him to call God to 
Aa 2 record 
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record upon his Soul; nay ſays, 
'Twas the Cuſtom of Chriſtians 10 
do ſo, aud in the Synod of Ephe- 
ſus an Oath was impoſed on Vi- 
&or and Neſtorius ; which will 
teach us to interpret ſeveral 
paſſages in the Fathers Writings 
which ſeem to condemn all 
ſwearing, fince their practice 
ſhows they thereby only intend- 
ed taking God's Name in vain 
or ſwearing on any other but 


lawful occaſions. Laſtly, God ] 


himſelf /wears in _y places 
of Scripture, Gen. 22. 16. By m 

ſelf havel ſworn, ſaith the Lord : 
And Feb. 6. 13. Becauſe he 
could ſwear by no greater, he ſware 
by himſelf. Now to their Ob- 


jections: 1, * Whether ſince 


the very end of Chriſt's comin 

into the World, as 1s teſtified, 
was to tale away ſin, and fi- 
niſh tranſgreſſion, he did not 
thereby ſuperſede the Uſe of 
all Oaths? We anſwer; No; 
jt did not, for St. Paul himſelf 
uſes em, as is prov'd, which 
he would not have done, had 
there been no need of 'em, un- 
leſs they'll ſpeak out, and fay 
as they uſe to do, That there 
St. Paul had not the Spirit.” 
But further, the End of his 
Coming was, we grant, to at- 
tone for all Sin, and take it a- 
way as to its Force and Power, 
in thoſe who believe and obey 
him, but not its very Being, as 
long as the World remains. 
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This is plain, becauſe all that 


Chriſt intends, certainly comes 
to paſs: This the Event ſhows 
does not come to pals, therefore 
was never his End, or he ne- 
ver intended it—Becauſe he 
propheſies that Sin ſhould conti- 
nue to the End of the World, 
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whereas tis a doubt whethet 
Faith fhall; becauſe this con- 
founds the State of Perfection 
and Probation. | 

Their ſecond Quay or Ob- 
jection is.“ Whether if 
* Men did co- operate with the 
* aſſiſtance that Chriſt Jeſus lends, 
and obey the Precepts he hay 
given, they might not thereby 
* obtain the End of his Coming? 
This is partly clear'd in the 
aſt — He came indeed to re- 
form the World, but not to 


y render it fnleſs till that time 


when his Church is to be pre« 
ſented to his Father without 
Spot or Wrinkle; for while we 
are in this World, in many 
things we offend all, 3 St. Fames 2. 
and, if we ſay we have no Sin, 
we deceive our ſelves, and the 
Truth is not in us, 1 St. Jobn 
1. 8. and otherwiſe our Saviour 
has taught us to moch God, 
when he bids us to pray to 
him —to forgive qur Treſpaſ- 
ſes; (nay, reſumes that Petition 
above all the reft) and if they 
urge, we are not to pray in 
the ſame Words, we are at leaſt 
to do it after that manner 
But the . Quakers are all better 
Men than the 4poſtles, and ei- 
ther are, or think themſelves 
ſuch juſs Perſons that they 
need ng forgiveneſs, nor ask any 
in their Prayers ; if they do, 
they contradict their own Prin- 
ciples. If they have any ſuch 
perfect Men among em, let em 
produce them ; nay, name 'em, 


dead or living; tho' if they have 


writ any thing, tis an eaſie 
matter to prove 'em imperſect 
and erroneous both in Faith and 
„ 
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Their third Query is, Whe- 
ther there's any poſitive Com- 
* mand in the Goſpel, enforc'd 
by words, more comprehen- 
« five, full, poſitive and perti- 
* nent,than this,ofSwear not, &c. 
In Anſwer, Let them ſhow us 
2 more poſitive Command than 
that, He that hath two Coats, 
let him impart to him that has 
none; which yet ſhould they 
literally follow in the Winter- 
time, would even make em 
look worſe than they do alrea- 
dy. Both therefore are to be 
underſtood with a meaning, (a 
thing they don't love) and this 
meaning is clear'd as to Swear- 
ing by we Circumſtances of the 
Text and Context, and Practices 
of Holy Men; from both which 
we learn that. it relates to Swear- 
ing frequently, vainly, in com- 
mon Converſe; and therefore is 
the enſuing Direction added — 
Lt your Communication, &c. 
Sermo, , which plainly re- 
lates to Ordinary * 

They go on, and charge us 
with Malice, Impudence and 
Wickedneſs, for miſrepreſenting 
them and their Opinions (as 
their near Kindred did ſome time 
ſince) and complain, p. 2. col. 
1//, That we affirm the Qua- 
* kers Opinions are dangerous 
and dereſtable, (as indeed, ſay 
* they, they were, were it true 
* that we afterwards affirm) 
that they 'ſpeak contemptibly of 
* the Bible, and will by no 
* means allow it to be God's 
* Word. That they have turned 
the moſt ſacred truths therein 
contained, into jejune Allego- 
* ties: That they ſpeak not 
* very honourably of our Saviour, 
deny the Trinity, and embrace 


* that other Socinian Dream of 


* the Souls ſleeping till the Re- 


furrection: That they have 
© been cer ſince their riſe lookt 
upon as By-blows of the Je- 
* ſuits; deny the plenary Satis- 
faction of Chriſt, and reſt on 
© their own Merits : That Fana- 
© ticiſm,, Enthuſiaſm and Infide- 
* lity together, make up the 
© Creed of a Quaker, they being 
* a Compendium of almoſt all 
© ſorts of Hereſies, that they de- 


ny the Satisfaction and —— 


of Chriſt, as alſo his Human 
y; nay, deny Angels, Spirits, 
Heaven and Hell, and the Ex- 
iſtence of Souls after Death. 
This we acknowledge is the 


main of our Charge upon them, 


tho” not ſo generally worded in 
our Papers. This then if we 
can mate good, they fairly own 
that their Opinions are dange- 
rous and dus able, any of theſe 
Opinions, without exception, 


thoſe which we afterwards f- 


firm, to uſe their own words— 
all which if we do not clear 
from their own Writings, (ba- 
ting but that one of the Soxls 
ſleeping, wherein there was ſome 
ſmall - Miſtake, tho' we'll give 
them two worſe Hereſies in the 
room on't, which will more 
than make up the Number) we 
will publickly acknowledge our 
ſelves not only imprudens and 
miſtaken, but guilty of that Ma- 
lice, Impudence and Wickedneſs 
wherewith they charge us. 
And now to Buſineſs 

The 1/. thing we charge up- 
on 'em, and they deny, is, Speab- 
ing contemptibly of the Bible, 
which we thus prove againſt 
'em. Thoſe who deny the Bi- 
ble to be an adequate Rule of 
 Aaz Faith 
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their own Writings with it; 


who uſe the ſelf ſame Expreſſions . 
concerning it with the Papiſts 
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Faith and Manners, that is, ſuch . 
a Rule as reaches all Occaſions ; 
who deny it to be zeceſſary ; 
who equal the Apocrypha, nay, . 


God ma) be perſect, throughly furs 
niſhed to every good work; 28 
certainly reaches particular Oc. 
caſions, for every good work ad. 
mits of no exception | 

The firit thing we charge, 
upon the Quakers, is their 


and Jeſuits, calling it a Noſe of . ſpeaking contemptibly of the 


Wax, a Lesbian Rule, a Dead 


Letter, thoſe Men certainly. 
ſpeak contemptilly of it: But. 
this the Quakers do, which we 


rove— Their famous Barclay, 
whom they themſelves direct us 


to, in his 24. Propoſition, of. 
immediate Revelation, p 25.ſays,, 
There be many Truths mf 
c needjul to be known, which. 


nate no wiſeto be found in the 
- * Scripture. And Prop. 34. p. 
33. poſitively affirms, and af- 
terwards pretends to prove, 
That the Scriptures are not the 
© adequate Rule of Faith and 
Manner. which he pro- 
| ſecutes p. 43. in theſe words, 
s That which is given to Chri- 
«* ftians for a Rule and Guide, 
© muſt needs be ſo full, as it 
may clearly and diſtinctiy Guide 
and Order them in all hinge 
and Occurrences that may fall 
out: But there are many hun- 
s dred things which particular 
s Chriſtians may be concern d in, 

for which there can be no par- 
* ticular Rule had in Scripture, 
therefore the Scripture can't 
© be a Rule to them. In which 
- words he's ſo far from granting 
it an adequate Rule, that he as 
good as affirms tis no Rule at 
all; both of which Aſſertions 
are exactly contrary to God's 
Word. 2 Tim. 3.17 where tis 
not only (aid, that the Scripture 
is profitable for Doctrine, for Re- 
proof, &c. but that the Aan of 


Bible, which we prov'd againſt 
'em in our laſt Mercury. 

2. They deny the Scriptures 
to be neceſſary, Thus the great- 
eſs Man they ever had, Sam, 
Fiſher in his Ruſticus ad Acade- 
micos, p. 112. © Had the Scrip- 
ture never been, nor were it 


more to be, as it muſt moulder 


* once, tho' I'm free it ſhou'd 
* ſtand its time, (that's: Civil, 
© but obſerve the reaſon) to 
* caſt out ſuch Men as wou'd 
* caſt off the Light and Spirit, 
yet the Mord of God is {till 
* as uſeful as ever, being that 
* by which all is held for 
* ever, when the Scripture ſhall 
* moulder and come to nought, 
And accordingly Barclay in his 
ſixth Propoſition, p. 68. The 
* Knowledge of Chriſt's Death 
and Sufferings, as declar'd in 
* the Scriptures, is not abſo- 
© lutely needful to thoſe from 
* whom God has withheld it. 
3. They equal Apocrypha 
with the Scriptures, (no great 
Argument of their hating the 
Papiſts.) This we confeſs we 
ſuſpected, when we found Sam. 
Fiſher ſo frequently quoting it 
in his Works, but were ſatis- 
fied on't before we had read 


him half over, at leaſt as to 


great part, if not all of thoſe 
Books, Thus he, p. 77. of his 
Book already quoted, As for 
* the Books which ye ſprinkle 


with the Name of Alpogryphal 
8 


js there nothing among em 
that may be judg'd of as Di- 
vine Authority as ſome of 
* thoſe particular Letters to 
« private Men, that of Paul 
© to Philemon, &c? and lower, 
© Tis indeed the Faith, or ra- 
© ther Infidelity of ſuch as call 
© themſelves Reformed Churches, 
* (pretendu Reformer, as the 
french have it) that all thoſe 
Books call'd Apocrypha, are 
© in no wiſe of ſuch Divine O- 
* riginal as thoſe ye call Cano- 
* nical: And again, If ſuch 
* Synods, either ancient or mo- 
dern, as have ſhoulder'd out 
all thoſe from ſharing from 
* the other Writings in what 
« they lay juſt claim to, had 
© been as ſpiritually diſcerning 
* as they were /piricually blind, 
* ſhallow and undiſcerning , 
g my wou'd have ſeen cauſe 
* to have join'd ſome at leaſt 


of thoſe Apocryphal Scriptures 


* to an equal Participation of 
* the Plea of Divine Original 
* and Inſpiration with ;the reſt: 
And p. 78. This I declare to 
* the whole World as my Faith 
concerning 'em, that what- 
* ever is truly to be predicated 
of the one, or can be plead- 
* ed ſolidly on the behalf of 


the one, which you call your 


* Canon, as to the Divinity of 
* their Original, the ſame may 
* be pleaded on the behalf of 
not a few of the other. 
And in particular he inſtances 
in 24. Eſdras, Epiſtle of Jere- 
miah, Eccleſiaſticus, Wiſdom of 
Solomon, nay Toebit with his 
Dog and all, which is, as he 
ſays, moſt preciouſly Doftrinal 
and Prophetical, after which he 
pretends to anſwer all thoſe 


- 
* 


f 
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Arguments which the Prote- 


* 


ſtants uſe againſt the Papifts to 
invalidate the Authority of 
theſe Writings, and anſwers 
'em in the ſame way that the 
Papiſts do —— whence we may 


Judge whether he travelld to - 


Rome ſor nothing. # 
But 4. They not only equal 
the Apocrypha, but their own 
Writings with it, the ready 
way to make it both Blaſphemy 
and Nonſence. Yet this they 
muſt do, becauſe they hold 
their. Miniſters infallible, and 
deny any true Miniſtry but what 
is fo. G. Fox in his Great My- 
ſtery, p. 12. © How can ye be 
* Miniſters of the Spirit, and 
© not of the Letter, if ye be not 


* infallible ? And Howgil in his 


Antichriſt's Volunteer defeated, 
© He hath denied the 1»fall;ble 
Spirit, from which all the Mi- 
© nifters miniſtred, and all the 
* Prophets prepheſied, and ſpake 
© as they were mov'd by the 
* Haly Ghoſt. This they actu- 


ally affirm of their own Ni. 


tings, and have learnt to be 
God's Ape as well as the Spirit 
of Deluſion, which we wiſh 
does not too often at 'em— 


their Style is the fame with 
the Scriptures, ſee the already 


mention'd Geo. Rot, To thee 
Oliver Cromwell, thus ſaith the 
Tord: And 6. Fox junior, 
p. 55. What I have here 
« written, is the words which 


e the Father who is one with 


© the Son, gave me to write. 
And that blanded Blaſphemer, 
Naylor, ( whom they to this 
day-imitate, defend and admire) 
in his Love zo the loſt, * The 


© Word of the Lord to his belo- 
ved City.“ Their own Wre- 
155 
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tings it ſeems are the Word of 
God, tho* the Holy Scripture 
muſt not have that Honour. 
And indeed they more than e- 
qual their own writings unto 
'em, for they plainly prefer 
'em before em; ſince they ne- 
ver give ſuch Titles to the Scrip- 
ture as to their own Books, or 
vice xerſa.— They read their 
own. Epiſiles publickly in their 
Churches, but never read God's 
Word there that we cou'd hear 
of; nay, the Omiſſion is charg'd 
home upon em by Fran. Bug, 
who had liv'd long enough a- 
mong em to know em. And 
one of em, quoted by Mr. Fal- 
do in his Proof of their deny- 
ing the Scriptures, has theſe 
words, © Let this be ſent to be 
read in the Fear of the Lord 
in the Holy Aſſembl:es of the 
Church of the Firſt-bory, 
* where the is ſcatter'd to the 
Ends of the Earth.” 

Laſily, They uſe the fame 
detracted expreſſions concern- 
ing it with the Papifs and Je- 
ſuits, calling it a Noſe of Wax, 
a Lesbian Kule, a Dead Letter, 
&c. See Fiſher, p. 48 in his 
forementioned Book, even there 
where he pretends to defend the 


Scripture, ' and that the Qua- 


| kers don't deny it, yet repre- 
ſents it,. As at this day alter d 
and a1ulterared, wreſled and 


* zorn, like a Noſe of Wax 


* twiſted and twined — A 
s mcer graven Image with Ink 
* and Pen on Paper and Parch- 
ment, for tis ſo» A dead 
Letter, a very Noſe of Wax, 


. E and a I echian Rule, and no 
* pertain ſtable Staudard. Wou'd, 


mol any think thele were the 
mods of lope geod Caiholick 2 
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but they'd be ſhrowdly milla 
ken, for the diſtinction follows, 
* I know not why, ' ſays he, 
© what they (the Papiſts) wice 
* kedly, becauſe tauntingly, we 
may not honeſtly, ſince truly 
« ſeriouſly and ſoberly,, fo call 
the Scriptures, which may be 
* fo eaſily, 1o endleſly alter d 
* by the Wills of Men. Theſe 
are his very words, and let all 
his Friends look upon 'em, and 
try if they b: 
bluſh; for with the help of 
the ſelf-ſame commodious di- 


ſtinction, why may they not 


honefily, becauſe truly, ſeriouſly 
and ſoberly, cheat, lye, rob, 
plunder, raviſh, murder, for 
which Crimes thoſe who want 
the Light wou'd very well de- 
ſerve to be whipt and hang'd; 
becauſe poor dull Rogues, the 


wou'd do it wickealy, and mutt 


e en plead guilty to the Accu- 
ſation. And thus we are 
ſtrangely miſtaken, if we han't 
ſufficiently provd the firſt 
Branch of our Charge, that the 
Quakers (peak contemptibly of 
the Bible, which according to 
their own Confeſlion, is one 
dangerous and dereſiable Opinion, 
II. The 2d. is, That they 
* will by no means allow it to 
be the Mord of God. And this 


is ſo plain, that it almoſt ſur- 


pains us to find they had the 


of their moſt zororious avor'd 


Principles. However, we'll give 


em one or two home Inſtances 
to refreſhtheir Memories. Nay- 
lor's Anſwer to the Jews, p. 25. 
It is the Devil that contends 
for the Scriprares to be the 
© Work of 60d Sure he does 
not make Devils of himſcif 


and 


han't forgot to 


row to deny it, fince tis one 


LT Woe TS Fo 


| 


and all his Followers. So W. 
pen in his Key of their Princi- 
les, p. 240. In bis Anſwer 
to the 6 Obj. The Quakers de- 
nying the Scriptures to be the 
Word of God, He acknowledg- 
es the Charge, and gives their 
common fallacy for't inſtead of 
a reaſon, becauſe they neer 
call themſelves ſo, but deno- 
minate Chriſt by that Title, 
and that they refuſe it in reve- 
rence to Chriſt: But they have 
been anſwer'd an hundred times 
over, that; Chriſt is call'd the 
Word of God figuratively,” be- 
cauſe he proceeds from him as 
words from a Man, and ex- 
preſſes his Will. That the 
Scriptures are more properly his 
Word, tho' written; not the 
very Letters, which is ridicu- 
lous to ſuppoſe, and was never 
affirm d, but the ſenſe and Di- 
vine Iruths therein contain'd, and 
thereby convey'd unto us, and 
by the Co-operation of God's 


Obedience, which come by Hear- 
ing and the Word of God. That 
its proper to call em the 
Word of God, tho' Chriſt is ſo 
alſo, 1s plain, becauſe ſeveral 
of the Holy Pen-men call their 
Writings the Words of God. 

Nay, even the Blaſphemous 
Quakers do the fame, as has 
been ſaid by their own Non- 
ſence. The firſt may be prov'd 
from a hundred places in the 
Scriptures, of which take two 
or three, 36. Jer. 4. Baruch 
wrote from the mouth of Fere- 
miah all the Words of the Lord. 
V. 10. they are call'd the Words 
F Jeremiah, and yet in the 
12th, the Words of the Lord, 
to at two or three removes: 
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ly be call'd God's Word 


Spirit, working in us Faith and 
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Nor will their fly Evaſion help, 
then 'tis words, not word, for 
in the firſt Verſe of the ſame 
Chapter, tis ſaid, This word 
came to Jeremiah from the 
Lord Take thee a Roll of @ 
Book, &c. where are many 
more words than one, tho' the 
ſingular is uſed for the plural, 
a common Scheme of Speech in 
all Nations. Hence 'tis plain, 
that whate'er is writ by Di- 
vine Inſpiration may proper- 


even the Quakers themſelves 
own, tho' they thereby, egre- 
giouſly contradi& themſelves, 


. when as before they term their 


own blaſphemous Writings ce 
Word of the Lord. There's 2 
ſecond dangerous and deteſtable 
Opinion which we have prov'd 
'em guilty of 5 
III. The third thing we a 
cuſed them of, was, Turning the 
moſt Sacred Truths of Scripture 
into jejune Allegories: This we 
ſhall prove anon in the Inſtan- 
ces of our Saviour's Death, 
Reſurrection, Heaven, and Hell, 
all which they turn into Allego- 
ry, as we'll anon ſhow, and all 
which we are ſure are ſome of 
the moſt ſacred Truths of the 
Geſpel. 

IV. The fourth is, That they 
ſpeak not very honourably of our 
Saviour; which well. prove: 
For, 1. They make him a Mon- 
fter, with tuo Bodies to one 
Soul; and worſe, they ſay he is 
attually preſent in every one 
of their own Bodies; a much 
greater Degradation to him 
than his lying ina Manger. And, 
3. They deny him to be God, di- 
ſtinct from the Father. That 
they make him tu Bodies, we'll 


prove 
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7 As there was the outward viſi- 
« ble Body and Temple of Jeſus 
« Chriſt, which took its Origen 
from the Virgin Mary, fo there 
© is allo the ſpiritual Body of 
« Chrif, by and thro' which he 
that was in the beginning 
« with God, and was and is 
God, revealed himſelf to the 
Sons of Men in all Ages— 
And lower, Many gazing and 
© following after the outward 
© Body, look not to that by 
* which the Saints are daily fed 
© and nouriſh'd— And p. 87, 
88. This Word of God and 
Light within is a ſpiritual, 
© heavenly and inviſible ' Prin- 
© ciple, in which God as Fa- 
© ther, Son, and Holy Spirit 
© dwells, and which we call 
© Pehiculum Dei Accord- 
ingly Ed. Burroughs in his 
Trumpet, p. 17. rebukes his An- 
tagoniſts, for Feeding upon 
© the report of a thing done 
* many Years ago— and Par- 
nel in his Shield of Truth, p. 30. 
None can witnels this whoſe 
« Eye is outward, looking at a 
* Redeemer afar off. Penning- 
tons Qu. p. 33. We can ne- 
ver call the Bodily Garment 
« Chriſt, but that which ap- 
« peared and dwelt in the Body. 
Again, What he took upon 
© him was our Garment, the Fleſh 
© and Blood of our Nature, of 
an earthly prriſuing Nature, 
© but he (Chriſt) is of a Hea- 
© venly Nature, and his Fleſh, 
* Blood and Bones are of his 
Nature. Further, they ſay 
he's actually preſent in every one 
of their. Rodies: This is as plain 
as that they ſay the Light with- 
in is in every Man; nay, this 
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prove from Barclay, p. 306. is all the Excuſe they have for 


their Idolixing themſelves and 
each other. Fox in his Great 
Myſtery, * He is deceiv'd, who 
* faith God is diſtin& from the 
© Saints And Fox the 
younger, p. 53. brings in the 
Light within, ſaying. I am the 
true Eternal God, which 
created all things: Tho 
Barclay makes it only the ſpi. 
ritual Body of Chriſt, which 
he ſays is not God, p. 86. By 
this Word of God and Light 
within we underitand not the 
proper Eſſence and Nature of 
God, which is not diuiſible, but 
a pure and (imple Being we 
can't help theſe two Infallibili- 
ties contradicting each other, any 
more than Barclay's contradict. 
ing himſelf; for he ſays expreſsly 
p. 10. That he was the Word, 
* and was and is God— tho' as 
before he denies the Lighe 
which they hold the ſame with 
the Word to be properly God; 
therefore he muſt think our Sa- 
viour only improperly ſo, a made 
God, as the Socinians; or a God 
by Emanation, as the Arrians; 
or rather not all diſtin from 
the Father, of which more a» 
non. However, they. generally 
believe this Light within to be 
Chriſt, and that Chriſt to be 
God, tho' they'll by no means 
allow that Man who ſuffer d at 
Feruſalem to be God, or ſo much 
as Chriſt in a proper ſenſe, Chriſt, 


as they ſay, only. taking that 


Body upon him. Now that they 
make this their Excuſe for Ido- 
lizing and formally praying to 
each other, viz. Becauſe Chriſt 
is in.them, we ihall prove from 
their own Words and Actions. 
Many of em worſhipp'd James 

Nailor. 


Nailor, as appears by the Pro- 
ceſs made againſt him, and 
the Confeſſion of one Bolten, 
who flill continu'd a Quaker; 
who when he appear'd dif- 
pleas'd with the Practice, Nai- 
lor told him, If they did it 
« to him as a Man, he difown'd 
it; but if any did it to the 
« Light within him, he accepted 
it. Thus Fo. Coal to G. Fox, 
we have his Letter in Faldo's 
Book and Francis Bugg's, every 
word of which Mr. Pen has it 
ſeems undertaken to defend: 
Dear G. Fox who art the Fa- 
ther of many Nations, &. 
- * whoſe Being and Habitation is 
in the Power of the Higheſt, 
in which thou rules and go- 
« verns in Righteouſneſs, and 
thy Kingdom is eſtabliſhed in 
peace, and the increaſe there- 
of is without end: And yet 
higher, in Fo. Audland's Letter 
to the ſame Perſon 
and precious one, in whom 
* my Life is bound up, and my 
* ſtrength in thee, ſtands — By 
thy Breathings Iam nouriſhed, 
* by Thee myStrength is renewed, 
* Blefſed art thou for evermore 
* and bleſſed are all they that 
* enjoy thee. Life and Strength 
comes from thee, Holy one 
Daily do I find thy Preſence 
* with me, which doth exceed- 
© ingly preſerve me, exc. Pray 
for me, that I may ſtand in 
* thy dread for evermore- Pray 
for us all, that in thy Power, 
© we may abide for evermore! 
am thine, begotten and nou- 
« riſhd by thee, and in thy 
Power am [I preſerved. Glo- 
* ry unto the, Holy One! for 
ever. With all theſe Blaſ- 
phemies when they were 
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charged, G. Whitehead's An- 
ſwer was, How proves he, 
© that they gave and intended 
* thoſe Names and Titles to the 
Per ſon of G. Fox, and not to the 
Liſe of Chriſt in him, where- 
of he was a partaker? in his 
6 Innocency againſt Envy, p. 18. 

There needs not, we think, 
much more than repeating their 
horrid Blaſphemies to confute 
*tm : However, take a few Ar- 
guments againſt them. If this 
Eternal Light mentioned in our: 


laſt, this Subſtance, this Spiri- 
' tual Body of Chriſt be in all of 


em, what nature is this Body of, 
material or immaterial? If ma- 
terial, as it muſt indeed be, be- 
cauſe according to them, a di- 
viſible Subſtance,thenthere's plain 
Penetration of Dimenſions, and 
every Quaker carries about all 
Tranſubftantiation in his Belly. 
If immaterial Body, let em make 
Senſe on it that can, for to us 
it is pure Qzaberiſm. Nor will 
that Scripture phraſe of Spiri- 
tual Body bring em off, by which 
is only meant a Body ſo far Spi- 
ritualiz'd as to be capable of 
thoſe Functions or Offices then 
requir'd of it, but *twill ſtill con- 
ſiſt of Fleſh and Bones, which we 
think are matter, for ſuch ſhall 
our Bodies then be as cnr Sa- 
viour's now is, but his ao con- 
ſiſts of Fleþ and Bones, there- 
fore ſo ſhall ours. His is now 
the ſame that ever twas, t 

Heavens only receiving him till 
the time of the reſtitution of all 
things, when the ſame Jeſus ſhall 
come in libe manner as his Diſci- 
ples ſaw him aſcend. His there- 
fore is the ſame now that 'twas 
after his Reſurrection, (nay the 
ſame then that 'twas before, = 
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he ſaw no Corruption) but it rating, becauſe the Divinity; et 
then conſiſted of Fleſh and Bones, or rather Idol that's pray d to, $A 
therefore it does ſo now. They is plainly call'd George Fox, Is C 
are his own words when he ap- therefore tis he who is Pray'd are 
pear'd to his Diſciples, Handle to and Worſhip'd: However, 1 
and fee, for a Spirit hath not at beſt this is making God and 3 
Fleſh and Bones as you ſee me. Chriſt ſuch a one as themſelves, - 


bave. For their wor ipping and if this ben't ſpeaking con- 
each other, they can't with temptibiy of our Saviour, Juli 
their ſhifts eſcape the charge of az himſelf never did fo: 
1dolatry. Theſe certainly are V. Our 5% Charge is, That 
Idolaters, who truſt in Man, they deny the Trinity, which we 
dae to Man, Worſhip Man, attri- thus prove. Pen in his Sandy 
ute to him thoſe Properties, Foundation, p. 12. has theſe 
Names and Titles due only to words, If God, as the Scrip- 
the Supreme God, or Chriſt our * tures teſtifie, hath never bin 
Lord. But this they do, as a- © declar'd or believ'd but as the 
bove to Fox, For in him they © Holy One, then it will follow 
- five, © The increaſe of his King- * that God is not a Holy Three ; 
, © dom they ſay is for ever. They neither can this receive the 
call him Holy One, aſcribe Glo- leaſt prejudice from that fre- 
ry to him, and ſtile him Bleſ-_ © quent but impertinent Di. 
ed for ever. For their anſwer ſlinction, that he is one in 
that this is only to the Light * Subſtance, but 3 in Perſons or 
within, tis ridiculous, for ſup- * Sub{iſkences: And p. 16, The 
poſing it God, the very Heathens * 24. Perſon of the imagin'd 
might plead the ſame for their Trinity —— tho” the Scripture 
worſhipping other Stocks and expresſly affirms, 2St. John 5.7. 
Stones. However, when they *© That there are three that bear 
' plainly call em by their own record in Heaven, the Fa- 
proper Names, as here, Dear G. ther, the Word, and the Holy 
Fox, and attribute to the Fer- Ghoſt, and theſe three are one. 
ſon call'd by that Name thoſe There we hope is a Holy Tires 
perfections, either they ftill defcrib'd as well as a Holy One. 
mean them, or they talk Non- Another inſtance of their de- 
fence. Further, this Light which nying the Trinity, we'll give 
they pretend to ik 6 in G. from a famous Book of theirs, 
Fox, is either part of God or we believe one of the firſt ever 
* all God, or the operations and printed by any of their Gang, 
wanifeſtations of God, or God the Authors appearing chorough 
operating in them, or elſe the Makers. It's call'd Sweet Sips 
Aan himſelf, and nothing elſe. of Spiritual Wine, in which 
It can't be part of God, for he there is towards the middle a 
has no parts; nor all, for he ſmall Tract call'd,, John the 
can't be circumſcribd or com- Divine's Divinity, printed as the 
prehended; nor his operations, reſt, by Giles Calvert, and 1s 
for they can't properly termi- indeed the moſt regular and 
i vate adoration, not God 'ope- faireſt Syſtem of Quakeriſm — 
ps 10 
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et ever ſaw: in the very firſt 
ige and Chap. whereof, which 
it concerning the Trinity, there 
ire theſe words, This hath 
been defin'd by one God, and 
« 2 Perſons, which is to make 


3 diſtinft Gods. *Tis without 


proof from the Letter, which 
© declares one God and various 
* adminiſtrations, one God and 
various workings. The Father 
is God himſelf, the Word is 
« Godin Fleſh, in weakneſs, the 
e Holy Ghoſt is God in power. 

VI. We ſhould now prove 
in the 60h. place, That they 
hold che Soul ſleeps till the Re- 
ſurrection, but, as before, muſt 
ingenuouſly confeſs we partly 
miſtook their Doct᷑rine in that 
matter, tho' as we alſo ſaid, 
well give em wo. Hereſies more 
in the room on it: The firſt 
that they deny the Reſurrection 


of the Body, and ſecondly, The 


liſtinct Exiſtence of the Soul af: 
ter Death. In both which Ca- 
ſes, tho' few of em will ſpeak 
out, we ſhall make plain proof 
of what we affirm. And firft, 
Geo. Whitehead, before a hun- 
dred People plainly acknow- 
ledg'd, That be did not believe 
his Body ſhould riſe again after 
Dearh——And here is one In- 
ſtance of their faculty at Alle- 
gorix ing before mention'd. For 
thus Penington in Quakers Prin- 
titles, p. 34. We ſay that 
Chriſt is the Reſurrection and 
the Life to raiſe up what A- 
dam loſt: So Chriſt is the Re- 
ſurrectian to Life of Body, 
* Soul and Spirit, and ſo renews 


what Adam loſt; *' And in the 


before mention d Sweet Sips, &c. 
to the ſame purpoſe, Chap. 16. 
: Chriſt riſeth on the 34. day, 


« appears to his Diſcipes —— 


This is a ſhadow of Chriſt's 
* riſing in my Soul out of the 
* Sepulchre of my Lufts, Parts, 
* Righteouſneſs, in which ho 
lay buried. A living to Righ- 
© zeouſneſs, the being riſen with 
Chriſt, is the firſt Reſurrection: 
* Thereis a 2d. Reſurrection of 
* the Body, when the Narurad 


* ſhall be made Spiritual, the 
© Mortal Immortal. This is the 


© Redemption. of the Body, and 
is call'd the laſs Reſurrefti- 
on It's judged to this 


State by God, hence tis 


* term'd a time of Judgment. 
All expreſſions of Books open 4, 
* of Angels, Thrones, &c. is for 
the Myſtery of the Reſurrecti- 
* on of Chriſt, you ſee what 
« *tis, and what tis not. And 
they are all of the ſame mind, 
for Pen in his anſwer to Falds, 
never denies it as their princi- 
ple, that the Body ſhou'd not be 
rais'd, nay uſes ſeveral of the 
Atheifts common Topicks to 
prove there cou'd be no ſuch 
thing as a Reſurrection of the 
ſame Body, p. 201; and 202. 


2. They eny any diſtinct Ex- 


iſtence of the Soul after Death; 
for they hoid tis entirely ab- 
ſorpt in God, and loſes its Indi- 
viduation. Thus in the foremen- 
tion'd Book, Cap. 26. f the 
Soul. * The Spirit mov'd in 
* God from Eternity; it had 
* God for its Being, tho' in Time 
made and ſent into the Body 
after. More Inſtances might 
be given, but this is home. 

VII. The Quakers have bin 


look'd on as the By-blaws of the 


Jeſuits, This is plain from 
moſt Writers, and from Good 
Reaſon; from their Doctrines 


beidg, 
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being ſo near akin to the Jeſu- 
its; (read Ignatius his Life, 
you'd think him as errant a 
Quaker as Pen himſelf) and 
trom the greatſympathyof affetti- 
on between the Papiſts and them. 

VIII. They deny the plena- 
ry Satisfaction of Chriſt, and 
reſt on their own merit and 
indeed if one, they muſt other. 
Thus Nailor, Love to the loſt, 
p. 7. With him, his Righte- 
* ouſneſs, imputed or put in to 
© the Creature (a fine definition 
of Imputation) And Barclay 
ſays, p. — That we are juſtifi- 
ed by Chriſt, exc. formed in us. 
And the Morning Watch, p. 
21. blames thoſe. who apply 


© to themſelves what Chriſt did 


© for em in the Body wherein 
© he ſuffer d without the Gates 
of Jeruſalem.” p 


IX. They deny the Divinity of 


Chriſt; this they do with a 
witneſs, if they make him no- 
thing but themſelves. This 
they do by abſolutely refuſing 
to own that the Man Chriſt 
who /uffer'd was God: See be- 
ſides what we have quoted out 
of Barclay on the 4th. Article. 
But X. They yet more plainly 
deny his Humanity ; Fox's Myſte- 
ry p. 71. * Chriſt's Nature is not 
humane, where doth the Sctip- 
© ture ſpeak of humane —— We 
© deny the word Humane: And 
Smith's Primmer, p. 9, * Chrift 
© without is a carnal Chriſt, and 
js utterly denyed by the Light. 
XI. They deny Angels, Spi- 
rits, Heaven and Hell: And 1½, 
Let em if they can, ſhow us 
any of their Writers wherein 
any of theſe are aſſerted as 
diſtinct Subſtances, or diſtinct 
fates or places for puniſhments. 
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or rewards after his life is end. 
ed. But more, we will proye 
they aſſert the contrary, Sweet 
Sips, Cap. 22. p. 41. Angels 
* are entituled miniſtring Spirits, 
* &r. the myſtery of it is this, 
a figure of God's many bleſſng,, 
© allogracious Providences, Thus 
Jacob call'd his Brother's fi- 
* your an Angel. Fallen Angels 
are bad Spirits, termn'd Devil,, 
i. e. The Authors of evil. This 
is a figure of God's mind con. 
* cerning the myſtery of Iniqui- 

ty; they may allo type out 
croſs diſpenſations, p. 50. Di- 
vine Love is Heaven. Hell is 
dreadful apprehenſions of God, 
Sin is the brimſione of this 
Hell. The diſcoveries of God 
are Heaven and Hell, his gra- 
cious and; his wrathful pre- 
* ſence, there is no other place, 
And thus we have prov'd all 
our . whence it follows, 
as we aſſerted, that Quakeriſm 
is really a Compendium of all He- 
riſtes, ſome of which we will 
Name — Phariſees, Sadduces, 
Ebionites, Gnoſtic ks, Eucratites, 
Marcionites, Cainites, Manichees, 
Jacobites, Acephali,/ Tritheites, 
Adamites, Helcecaites, Marco» 
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cites, Colorbalites, Sabellians, Sa- 


moſatenians, Macedonians, Artis 
ans, Aerians, 5 Priſcilli- 
anifts — cum multis aliis. 
And thus we have now f- 

niſhd the * of our Charge 
againſt em; which whether we 
han't fully made good, muſt be 
left to the judgment of every 
1 Reader. 1 
hey go on, and in reply to 

our Objection That they 
did not practice according to 


the Precept of Turning the other 


That it has 


Cheek, tell us, : b 
| cen 
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been their conſtant Practice, to 
« hear the Smitings, Buffetings, 
« Plunderings, &c. which Men 
« of our Spirit inflicted upon 
dem, under pretence of Laws, 
« whilſt in uſe. We anſwer, 
They bore it when they could 
not help it, by that ſort of Pa- 
tience Which is perforce, and 
was never eſteem'd any great 
yirtue — not for Conſcience, 
but an anaccountable, not to ſay 
brutal Stubborneſs ; but we may 
without Breach of Charity 
judge they wou'd have return'd 
25 bad, if in their Power, be- 
cauſe in all that they con d, we 
mean hard words, they have far 
out-done all that ever went be- 
fore em —— which they juſtifie 
by our Saviour's Example, 
pretending they have theſame 


infallible Spirit} and add as to 


us, that the warmne,s of their 
Letter bears no proportion ts the 
occaſions given; ſo that it ſeems 
they can ſometimes wave their 
Chriſtian Liberty of Railing — 
but whether they have done ſo, 
let us firſt ſee their Letter, and 
then their Defence, both -of 
which have . we confeſs the 
true Strain of their Party. In 
their Letter they Charge us 
with notorious Prevarication, 
palpably groſs and falſe Aſper- 
ſions (but this is Civil) Buffoon- 
ry and wilfull Lyes, Scandals 
and Abuſes, and call us malict- 
ous Lyars, and the worſt of In- 
cendiaries. Let us now review 
their Deſence, and ſee what a 
Heap of Civility we. ſhall find 
all thro' it; where in the com- 
paſs of one Sheet, they beſtow 
the ſollowing Complements a- 
mongſt us Moſt virulent 
* Spirits, Practiſers of the Fe- 
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« ſuites Maxims, The De- 
vil's in ts —— Buffoons —— 
* their Diſeaſe is Malice and 
* Impudence —-— wiched —-— 
profound Nonſence —— palpa= 
ble Ignorance Queſtions 
* ſo groſs, that they wou'd 
© not be ask'd by any that are 
truly Chriſtian Malice 
has ſpoiled their Memory 
* Diſturbers of the Publick Peace. 
And Whitehead in his Letter, 
Complains of a New Perſecution, 
ſays, We make Beaſts and 
Devils of 'em——of Lyes and 
* Slanders calls us imperti- 


nent, wicked, Followers of 


blind Guides, (its a wonder 
Dumb Doggs don t come in too, 
tho we have no Silent Meer- 
ings) not to mention the ſmall 
Civility of giving us the Lye 
oftner than every Page, unleſs 
we miſcount, at leait a dozen 
times in one poor ſheet——yet 
no doubt they'll ſtill think all 
this too little, that they don't 
render evil for evil, and that 
their warmneſs bears no pro- 
portion to the occaſion we have 
given them —all which they 
think to excuſe, by pleading 
they cannot be ſilent without 
betraying the Truth: So that it 
ſeems they muſt be ſilent, unleſs 
they call Names, and can't ſpeak 
without Railing tho' if 
this be their ſhedding forth of 
the Spirit, which they there 
talk of, certainly there's many 
a She Holder-forth at Billingſ- 
gate, who as well as any of 
theirs-may pretend to 1nſpira- 
tion. | | | 
Next follows their Letter, 
which we have formerly An- 
ſuer d; and the next that de- 
ſerves Conſideration is a Paſſage 
12 
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in their 3 P. 1. Col. That to 
avoid proving our Charge, 
* and to prevent any cloſer An- 
4 fwer, Weendeavour to amule 
* the Reader, by asking Que- 
* ftions, to be anſwer'd Catego- 
* rically, or taken pro Conſeſſo ; * 
whereas ( as afterwards) we 
ought firſt to prove our Aſſerti- 
ons, according to the Rules of 
Debate and Diſcourſe, Whether 
we did it to evade proving our 
Charge, let the World now 
judge, and they'll find 'twas to 
give a cloſer Anſwer, not to 
eſcape it: Tho' the chief Rea- 
fon why We propos'd theſe Que- 
ftions was partly out of Hope, 
at leaſt Defire, thar when fo 
fairly charg'd, they mighr clear 
themſelves of thoſe groſs Errors 
which we were ſure ſome of 
em maintain d or if they 
refus'd- it, that we might know 
'em better, and confute 'em 
altogether. They have now re- 
fuſed it, and have only ſeat us 
from Poſt to Pillar, without a- 
ny clear Reſolution, therefore 
there's no avoiding the Confeſ- 
ſion we deſired: However, We 
bave conſulted thoſe Books they 
re erred us to, and thence prov'd 


Our Charge. and yet more, upon 


them. All their pretence for 
this notorious ſhiſting, being 
© that we would not have An- 
fuers to theſe Queſtions de 
novo, but by the Teſtimony of 
their Authentick Writers ——* 
whereas We demanded both, or 
one by the other, and as plainly 
We thought as 'twas poſlible 
for us to do it; and if We did 
not then expreſs it plain enough, 
We now again addreſs our ſelves 
© to Thee William Pen, Thee 
«.Fobx Whitchead, Thee S. Car- 


, 
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ter, and all you the Headz 


* and Directors of the People 
* call'd Quakers, demanding of 
* you in-your own Vindication, 
for the ſatisfadion of the 
World, and as you'd be ac. 
counted Chriſtians, to anſwer 
plainly and diſtinctly, both 
from your ows preſent Opini. 
ons, and the Authentick Wri. 
ters, to thoſe Queſtions we for- 
merly Propoſed, which that you 
* may not look roo far back, 
© ſhall here be repeated, with 
* ſome ſmall Addition, ſince . 
are pow a little better ac. 
* Quainted with your Opinions. 
1. Whether you do not all 
poſitively, and in Terms deny the 


a > «a M 


Holy Bible to be the Word ef 


God? and whether there was 
ever one of your Writers who 
granted it? and whether they do 
not affirm and eſteem it imperfef, 
and no Compleat Rule of 'Faith 
and Manners? and whether you 
think not your own Writings of 


equal Authority with it? and 


whatever any true Quaker either 
writes Or ſpeaks (in their publick 
Aſſemblies) to be really as in- 
fallible as what was ſpoken ot 
written by our Saviour or any 


of his Apoſtles? 


2. Whether you own Feſus 
Chriſt, who was born of the 
Virgin, to be God equal with 
the. Father from all Eternity ? 
and whether you own the Man 
who was of the Seed of David, 


and born of the Virgin; and ſut- 


fered upon the Croſs, to be the 
true Chriſt, your Chriſt, and God 
bleſſed for ever? whether you 
expect to be ſaved only by the 
Merits of what he then ſuffered ? 
or whether you think the ſame 


Chriſt really ſuffered for you, who 
now 
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now ſits in Heaven at the right 
Hand of the Father ? 
3. Whether you own the 


. Holy Spirit to be God, diſtinct 


from the Father and Son, or any 
of their Properties are diſtinct 
from each other ? whether you 
own the Holy Trinity, or three 
Perſons and one God bleſſed for 
ever? | | | 

4. Whether you own your 


| Light within to be God the Fa- 


ther, Son, or Holy Ghoſt, or all 
three together, or only their 


Grace and Operation within 


ou? | 
7 5. Whether you partake of 
either of the Sacraments in your 
Aſſemblies, and don't abſolutely 

lect em as they are outward 
Symbol; uſed by all others, who 
would be accounted Chriſtians? 
6. Whether you believe An- 
gels, or any immaterial Spirits, 


| beſides the Soul of Man? 


7. Whether you believe the 


Soul of Man to have had any 


Beginning, or the diſtinct Exi- 
fence thereof after Death? 
whether you don't in Terms de- 
ny the Reſurrection of the Body, 
and call thoſe Fools who affitm 
we ſhall riſe with the ſame Bo- 
dies we had while living? he- 
ther you believe any real Re- 
ſurrection, or mean any thing 
beſides Regeneration in this Life: 
and whether. you think every 
Man's Soul (hall be reunited to a 
diſtinct Body at the Day of Judg- 
ment ? | | 

8. Who was your Firſt Found- 
er? or to avoid Cavils, who 
do you eſteem your firſt Reſto- 
rer? or who firſt taught Ma- 
keriſm as Quakeriſm here in En- 
gland, or in any other Nation? 
9. Did your People quake 


0 


and tremble or no, when they 
firſt appeared in England? Do 
they quake now? If nor, what 
do you give as the Reaſon of 
one and t'other? ſ́W W 

10. Where we may find your 
Creed, or an Account of your 
Religion? and whether 'tis not 
alter d in ſeveral Particulars 
ſince your Riſe? We don't ask 
for long Syſtems, but a ſhort 
Form of Words. Will you ſub- 
{cribe to any of the three Creeds, 
Nicene, Athanaſian, or Apoſtoli- 
cal? If not (as we are pretty 
ſure you will not) will you 
give us One of your own, that 
the World may know what to 
make of you? And till this is 
done, tis in vain to bring an Act 
of Parliament to prove them- 
ſelFes Chriſtians, for (with all 
Reſpect poſſible to that Auguſs 
Aſſembly) there ate other things 
which they can't do, belides 
making a Man a Woman: For 
the Confeſſion they boaſt of, 
which the Parliament made 4 
them, (or they for the Parlia- 
ment) there's not a word in't, 
aſſerting the Trinity of Perſons, 
nor of the Scriptures being the 
Word of God, or Compleat Rule 
of Faith and Manners, all which 
they poſitively deny. Yet this 
is all they Reply to our Ten 


Queſtions, behdes ſending us 


to their Writers, not one of 


which they themſelves peſitivelyß 


Avſwer But this is obſerva- 
ble, that in the ſummiog em 
up, they thus write, To the 
41h. read George Keith, to the 
6th. and 7th. read S. Fiſher, &c. 
but what is become of the 5th. 
all this while, (Whether they 
own and practice the Sacraments?) 


can c 


will they 1 ur that we 
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can't tell 20, and that 6, is next 
to 4. or are they afraid or 
alham'd to own they have no 
Sacraments? or muſt we be con- 
tent to have it anſwer' d as Pen 
does in his Key, p. 243. where 
he ſays, The Quakers don't 
deny Baptiſm and the Lord's 
© Supper, but only leave em off 
© as fulfilled. 1 
P. 4. Col. 1. They require Us 
to prove Or retract fix Poſitions 
We charg d upon em, all which 
We have now done, bating the 
Souls ſleeping after Death, for 
which We again ask their Par- 
don, becauſe We ſince find (and 
have fince prov'd) that they 
hold, after Death, no Soul, no 
Reſurrection. | Ay $A 
ow to the unluc | 
of Whitehead —— We — 
truly enough ſay (were it in 
another Caſe, ) that the extra va- 
gant Pleaſantneſs of the Rela- 
tion, tempted us to go at that 
time beyond our Deſgn, for we 
were not then enter d on the 


Rarities of England: but We 


have more to ſay, and ſuppo- 
fing the Fact true, as We then 
believ'd it, We thought our 
ſelves oblig'd to take ſuch Pub- 
lick Notice on't, leaft it ſhould 
paſs among his deluded Follow- 
ers for a real Miracle. If the 
Fact ben't true, We can't help 
it, many wiſer Men having been 
often enough impoſed upon 'by 
ſtrange Relations as well as We. 


However We have the Lerzter- 


by us to produce and clear our 
ſelves, there being in it ſeveral 
Other Queſtions, ſome of whica 
We have formerly Anſwer'd-— 
atid as We are ready to let any 
have 2 fight of the Letter, fo 
We defire the Author thereof, 


il 
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whoſe Name is not ſubſcribed, 
to vindicate -himſelf in this 
matter, ſince it lies not upon 
Us but Him. However, tis 
but a merry Story, and true or 
falſe has no Influence on the 
Cauſe, or thoſe Errors fairly 
prov'd againſt 'em : Nor do We 
think it worth the while to 
take any great Notice of Friend 
Whitehead's Letter, only We 
can't paſs his calling our 
Writings the Blaſts of Envy 2. 
gainſt the Brethren, in his 34. 
Paragraph —— ſurely he thinks 
We are envious meerly for Envy 
ſake, if We can find any thing 
to envy in them. However, Ne 
tells Us in the clo/e, that | 

can Love his Enemies but 
'tis a comfort that We ſhall get 
rid of his Love then, for We 
can aſſure him We are not of 
that number ——tho' it ſeems 
to the Lake We are to go for 
Loving and making Lies— but if 
what We have printed are Lies, 
as We don't make em, ſo We 
are ſure We don't Love em. To 
conclude, notwithſtanding all 
their hard words, and this Con- 
troverſie, We aſſure em We are 
ſtill in Charity with em, and 


can heartily joyn with our 


Church in her Prayers for them, 
as well as for all Jews, Turks, 
Infidels and Heretichs. 


Queft. Whether Mr. Williams, 
in his Book called Goſpel Truth 
ſtated, does nor ſer up Works in 
Concurrence with Chriſt's Righ- 
teouſneſs in Fuſtification ? | 

Anſw. The Queſtion hath 2 
double meaning: it may intend 
a'Wark as a requiſite means or 
condition of our being juſtified 
for Chriſt's Righteouſneſs; 4 
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elſe that Works are meritorious ſtion be, Whether Mr. , af- 
of Juſtification, as the Righte- ſerts that the Works of Men 
ouſneſs for which we are juſti- do concur with the Righteouſ- 
fied. If the, Queriſt intend the neſs of Chriſt, as any way me- 
fiſt, we anſwer, ritorious, or as the Righteouſ- 
I. Mr. W. doth with all ſound neſs for which we are juſtified: 
Proteftants affirm, that Men muſt We anſwer, that Mr. W. doth - 
repent and believe, or they can- in the plaineſt words deny it, 
not be juſtified ; and its by God's and ſo very frequently affirms 
Ordination, that Repentance the contrary, as if he would 
and Faith muſt thus concur ſhame the moſt Ignorantout of 
with Chriſt's Righteouſneſs. this Aſperſion. See his own 
This he proves Ch. 8. 10, 11. words p. 102. Note 1. There is 
in oppoſition to Dr. Criſp's un- a Righteouſneſs for which a 
ſcriptural Conceits, that God Man is juſtified, This is only 
hath no more to lay to the Chriſt's Righteouſneſs: This 
Charge of an Ele& perſon when is the Foundation of the, Pro- 
moſt wicked, than to a Saint miſe, and the Merit of the Bleſ- 
in Glory, and that the Ele& fing promiſed: Nothing can 
are as much juſtified in the add to it, or mingle with it, it 
Womb as ever. If our judg- js ſufficient, and alone ſufficient 
ment be of weight with the to fatisfie Juſtice, atone for 
Propoſer of theſe Queſtions, he Guilt, and merit Acceptance 
may find it in our Mercury De- and Life, 2. There is to be 
tember 26, 1691. wherein, as conſider'd, what the Condition 
we aſſert the Imputation of of the Perſon is to whom this 
Chriſt's Righteouſneſs, ſo we Mercy ( viz. Juſtification ) is 
affirm, that by the Law of Promiſed. He is one that bath 
Faith, or the Goſpel, Faith is the Grace of true Faith, and 
2 required means of our Juſtifi- exerts it into Act. This Grace 
cation, and this Law of Faith is alſo required and commanded 
is oppoſed to the rigid moral as indiſpenſibly neceſſary to For- 
Law, a fincere Obedience be- giveneſs, Chriſt's Righteouſneſs 
Ing accepted by the Goſpel, ſhall not be imputed unleſs we 
whereas the legal. Diſpenſation believe, and nothing ſhall hin- 
ye that which was per- der our Title to this Benefit, 
fect, exc. and that God accept- if we do believe in Chriſt, for 
ed Faith inſtead of a perfect the Promiſe is inviolable. And 
Righteouſneſs or Obedience, this Faith being a Conformity 
and that Faith includes Obedi- to the Rule of the Promiſe, 
ence, and that good Works are ſome call it a ſubordinate Righ- 
of the Eſſence and Perfection of teouſneſs, not meaning any 
Faith, and that we are to ob- Righteouſneſs for which Sin is 
tain a ſhare in Chriſt's Righte- > forgiven, for it is Chriſt's Righ- 
ouſneſs by thoſe Means before teouſneſs alone for which God 
preſcribed, viz. Faith and Obe- Juſtifies us ; hut its our anſwer- 
dience. ing that Rule by which Chriſt 
2. If the Senſe of the Que- applieth bis RW op 
: 3 I 2 0 
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our Remiſſion, and a right to 
Lite, and his Promiſe is the 
ground of. our Title, p. 104. If 
Chriſt's Righreouſneſs could be 
applied for Pardon to the vileſt 
Sinner before he believes, it 
would juſtifie him; but God 
hath declared it fhall not be 
applied to Unbelievers. 

Queſt. Whether Mr. W. doth 
not oppoſe the received Opinion 


of Preteftants of Juſtification by 


Chrift's imputed Righteouſneſs, 
when he affirms in his Preface, 
that the Righteouſneſs of God, 
Phil. 3. 9. principally intends the 


Goſpel: holineſs of a Perſon juſti- 


fied by Chriſt's Righteouſneſs? 
Anſw. Mr. V. is as expreſs 
for Juſtification by Chriſt's im- 
puted Righteouſneſs as any ſo- 
lid Proteſtant. It's a ftrange 
Queſti6n from any Man that 
reads but this Paragraph, whence 
the Objection is raiſed. After 
Mr. N. had declared the Neceſſi- 
ty of Faith to Juſtification, and 
of ſincere Holineſs to Salvation, 
by the Sanction of the Goſpel; 
He adds, ſtill remembring that 
the Merits cf Chriſt are the 


Cauſe of this Goſpel Ordinati- 


tion, his Righteouſneſs imputed 
is the Cauſe for which we are 
Juſtified and ſaved, when we do 
anſwer the Goſpel Rule: And 
I exclude not this Righteouſ- 
neſs, when I affirm, that the 
Righteouſneſs of God princi- 
pally intends the Goſpel Holi- 
_ neſs of a Perſon juſtified b 

_ Chriſt's Righteouſneſs, bo 

which-by Faith in Chriſt all his 
Members ſhall be perfect in. 
Is not imputed Righteouſneſs 
owned by him, yea, doth not 
he atteſt this to be the Cauſe of 
Juſtification, when Faith is no 


more than a Conformity to the 
Goſpel rule of its Application? 


He hath ſet this Truth in a full 


Light, p. 39, 42, 43, 404. P. 39. 
he ſaith, that beſides theſe Ef- 
fects (viz, Pardon and a right 
to Life) being made ours, the 
very Righteouſneſs of Chriſt is 
imputed to true Believers, as 
what was always undertaken 
and deſign'd for their Salvation, 
and is now effectual to their 
actual Pardon and Acceptance to 
Life; yea, is pleadable by them 
as their Security, and is as uſe- 
ful to their Happineſs, as if 
themſelves had done and ſuffer- 
ed what Chrift did. But the 
Queriſt may think that Mr. V. 
contradicts this in what he faith 
of Phil. 3. 9. This ay is 
over, if we conſider his words 
for he ſaying it's the Goſpel 
Holineſs of a Perſon juſtified 
by Chriſt's Righteouſneſs, plain- 
ly ſuppoſeth the Perſon juſtified 
and that by Chriſt's Righteouf- 
neſs and not by this Holineſs, 
which predicates of the Former 
as its Subject. So that inſtead 
of ſaying we are juſtified by this 
Goſpel Holineſs, and not by im- 
puted Righteouſneſs, he faith 
the contrary, and that this Ho- 
lineſs refers not to Juſtification, 
but to the Perſon juſtified. 
Queſt, Whether Mr. W. hath 


not in raviſhing this Text from 


a Proof of it, robbed the People 
of God of one of the faireſt Jew- 
els in the Crown of Chriſt, by de- 


nying the Righteouſneſs of God 


by Faith there, to be the Righte- 


ouſneſs of Chriſt imputed to the 
Elect. | | 


Anſw. We have ſeen already 
that Mr, W. doth not rob Be- 
lievers ot the imputed Righte- 
8 . ouſneſs 
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 ouſneſs of Chriſt, yea, tho' he 


juſtly denies it is imputed to 
the Elect whilſt they are Unbe- 
levers, yet he oft affirms that 
God hath decreed, and Chriſt 
hath undertaken, that all the 
Ele ſhall believe and fo obtain 
Juſtification by Chriſt, The 
ſevere Charge in the Queſtion 
is reduced to this, that he hath 
raviſhed this Text from being 
a Proof for imputed Righteoul- 
neſs to Juſtification. But- con- 
fider Mr. W's words, and its 
plain he doth not ſo much as 
this, yea he argues it a majors. 
He faith, I do not exclude this 
Righteouſneſs, when, exc. yea 
he plainly includes it, for he 
faith it is the Holineſs of a Per- 
ſon juſtified by Chriſt's Righte- 
ouſneſs, - and this he intends 
not only but principally. It's 
true, he makes the Righteouſ- 


_ neſs which is of God to be more 
than the Righteouſneſs of Chriſt 


as imputed to Juſtification, but 
he doth not make it ſpeak a- 
gainſt that: And ſo he adds a 
confiderable Jewel, for he re- 
preſents Paul to ſpeak thus; I 
diſdain all my Phariſaical Righ- 
teouſneſs, and deſire not to have 
my glorious State contributed 


to by one Jot thereof. I would 
be always, eſpecially at Judg- 


ment, and in the Heavens, 
found in Chriſt a living Mem- 
ber juſtified by his Righteouſ- 
neſs, and perfected in Goſpel 
Holineſs by his Influence, which 
perfect Holineſs, as well as Ju- 


| ftification is .a Righteouſneſs 


which is of God by Faith; and I 
had obtained neither in my un- 
converted State, but both are 
merited by Chriſt, and contriv'd, 


beſtowed and effected by the 
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Grace of God, and ſo makes up 


in all Reſpects that Righteouſ- 
neſs which is of him by Faith, 
If any will confine the Text ta 
Juſtification only, as Zanchy 
aud many former Authors do, 
Mr. W. leaves it in its full 
Force, though he thinks St. Pal 


would be found in Chriſt, ha- 


ving perfect Sanctification as 
well as Juſtification, Nay, he 


adds to the Force of the Text, 


for if all our Holineſs be the 


Righteouſneſs which is of God 


by Faith, and not by the Law, 
much more is our luflification 
ſo. We need not inform the 
Learned, that many Proteſtants 
of great Name deny that this 
Text ſpeaks at all of Chriſt's 
imputed Righteouſneſs- 

It is Juſtice to Mr. W. and a 
Plea for our Refuſal to Anſwer 
any future Queſtions concern- 
ing his Book, to give a Speci- 
men of his Proof of his Inter- 

retation of this Text, which 
we find ch. 12. Dr. Criſp had 
affirmed that the Faith, Love, 
and fincere Holineſs of Belie- 
vers are not only imperfect, but 
arereally Dung, Filthineſs, Rot- 


tenneſs, mortal Poiſon, and what 


not? from Phil. 3. 8. Mr. W. 
allows, that compared with 


Chriſt's Righteouſneſs, " they 


ſhould be eſteem'd as Dung: 
But he juſtly denies 'that the 
Graces and ſincere Holineſs of 
Believers are included in thoſe 
things which the Apoſtle count. 
ed Dung, but that they were 
his Jewiſh Priviledges, Phari- 
ſaical Righteouſneſs, and Secu- 


lar Advantages, and theſe he - 


oppoſed to that Righteovſneſs 
which isof God by Faith. A- 
mong many Arguments which 
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our Remiſſion, and a right to 
Lite, and his Promiſe 1s the 
ground of our Title, p. 104. If 
Chriſt's Righteouſneſs could be 
applied for Pardon to the vileſt 
Sinner before he believes, it 
would juſtifie him; but God 
'hath declared it ſhall not be 
applied to Unbelievers. 

Queſt. Whether Mr. W. doth 
not oppoſe the received Opinion 
of Proteſtants of Juſtification by 
Chrift's imputed Righteouſneſs, 
when he affirms in his Preface, 
that the Righteouſneſs of God, 
Phil. 3. 9. principally intends the 


Goſpel: holineſs of a Perſon juſti- 


fied by Chriſt's Righteouſneſs? 
Anſw. Mr. N. is as expreſs 
for Juſtification by Chriſt's im- 
ue Righteouſneſs as any ſo- 
id Proteſtant. It's a ftrange 
Queſtion from any Man that 
reads but this Paragraph, whence 
the Objection is raiſed. After 
Mr. N. had declared the Neceſſi- 
ty of Faith to Juſtification, and 
of ſincere Holineſs to Salvation, 
by the Sanction of the Goſpel; 
He adds, ſtill remembring that 
the Merits cf Chriſt are the 
Cauſe of this Goſpel Ordinati- 
tion, his Righteouſneſs imputed 
is the Cauſe ſor which we are 
Juſtified and ſaved, when we do 
anſwer the Goſpel Rule: And 
I exclude not this Righteouſ- 
neſs, when IJ affirm, that the 
Righteouſneſs of God princi- 
pally intends the Goſpel Holi- 

neſs of a Perſon juſtified b 

Chriſt's Righteouſneſs, bot 
which-by Faith in Chriſt all his 
Members ſhall be perfect in. 


owned by him, yea, doth not 
he atteſt this to be the Cauſe of 
Juſtification, when Faith is no 


ASUPPLEMENT to the 


more than a Conformity to the 
Goſpel rule of its Application? 


He hath ſet this Truth in a full 


Light, p. 39, 42, 43, 104. P. 39. 
be kath. he beſides theſe E 
fects (viz, Pardon and a right 
to Life) being made ours, the 
very Righteouſneſs of Chriſt is 
imputed to true Believers, as 
what was always undertaken 
and deſign'd for their Salvation, 


and is now effectual to their 


actual Pardon and Acceptance to 
Life; yea, is pleadable by them 
as their Security, and is as uſe- 


ful to their Happineſs, as if 


themſelves had done and ſuffer- 
ed what Chrift did. But the 
Queriſt may think that Mr. . 
contradicts this in what he faith 
of Phil. 3. 9. This . is 
over, if we conſider his words— 
for he ſaying it's the Goſpel 
Holineſs of a Perſon juſtified 
by Chriſt's Righteouſneſs, plain- 
ly ſuppoſeth the Perfon juſtified 
and that by Chriſt's Righteouf- 
neſs and not by this Holineſs, 
which predicates of the Former 
as its Subject. So that inſtead 
of ſaying we are juſtified by this 
Goſpel Holineſs, and not by im- 
puted -Righteouſneſs, he faith 
-the contrary, and that this Ho- 
lineſs refers not to Juſtification, 
but to the Perſon juſtified. 
Queſt. Whether Mr. W. hath 


not in raviſhing this Text from 


a Proof of it, robbed the People 


of God of one of the faireſt Jew- 


els in the Crown of Chriſt, by de- 
nying the Righteouſneſs of God 
by Faith there, to be the Righte- 


ouſneſs of Chriſt imputed to the 
Is not imputed Righteouſneſs 2 4 RY e 


Anſw. We have ſeen already 
that Mr. /. doth not rob Be- 
lievers of the imputed Righte-, 
5 1 ouſneſs 
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 ouſneſs of Chriſt, yea, tho' he 


juſtly denies it is imputed to 
the Ele& whilſt they are Unbe- 
levers, yet he oft affirms that 
God hath decreed, and Chriſt 
hath undertaken, that all the 
Ele ſhall believe and ſo obtain 
Juſtification by Chriſt. The 
ſevere Charge in the Queſtion 
is reduced to this, that he hath 
raviſhed this Text from being 
2 Proof for imputed Righteouſ- 
neſs to Juſtification. But- con- 
fider Mr. W's words, and its 
plain he doth not ſo much as 
this, yea he argues it a majors. 


He ſaith, I do not exclude this 


Righteouſneſs, when, exc. yea 
he plainly includes it, for he 
faith it is the Holineſs of a Per- 
ſon juſtified by Chriſt's Righte- 
ouſneſs, and this he intends 
not only but principally. It's 
true, he makes the Righteouſ- 
neſs which is of God to be more 


than the Righteouſneſs of Chriſt 


as imputed to Juſtification, but 
he doth not make it ſpeak a- 
gainſt that: And ſo he adds a 
conſiderable Jewel, for he re- 
preſents Paul to ſpeak thus; I 
diſdain all my Phariſaical Righ- 
teouſneſs, and deſire not to have 
my glorious State contributed 


to by one Jot thereof. I would 


be always, eſpecially at Judg- 
ment, and in the Heavens, 
found in Chriſt a living Mem- 
ber juſtified by his Righteouſ- 
neſs, and perfected in Goſpel 
Holineſs by his Influence, which 
perfect Holineſs, as well as Ju» 


. ſtification is a Righteouſneſs 


which is of God by Faith; and I 
had obtained neither in my un- 
converted State, but both are 
merited by Chriſt, and contriv'd, 


"owes md. clledtes, by the 


Grace of God, and ſo makes up 


in all Reſpects that Righteouſ- 
neſs which is of him by Faith. 
If any will confine the Text ta 
Juſtification only, as Zanchy 
aud many former Authors do, 
Mr. W. leaves it in its full 
Force, though he thinks St. Paul 
would be found in Chriſt, ha- 
ving perfect Sandtification as 


well as Juſtification, Nay, he 


adds to the Force of the Text, 
for if all our Holineſs be the 


Righteouſneſs which is of God 


by Faith, and not by the Law, 
much more is our luftification 
ſo. We need not inform the 
Learned, that many Proteſtants 
of great Name deny that this 


Text ſpeaks at all of Chriſt's 


imputed Righteouſneſs- 

It is Juſtice to Mr. W. and a 
Plea for our Refuſal to Anſwer 
any future Queſtions concern- 
ing his Book, to give a Speci- 
men of his Proof of his Inter- 
pretation of this Text, which 
we find ch. 12. Dr. Criſp had 
affirmed that the Faith, Love, 
and fincere Holineſs of Belie- 
vers are not only imperfect, but 
are really Dung, Filthineſs, Rot- 


tenneſs, mortal Poiſon, and what 


not? from Phil. 3. 8. Mr. W. 
allows, that compared with 


Chriſt's Righteouſneſs, they 


ſhould be eſteem d as Dung: 
But he juſtly denies that the 
Graces and ſincere Holineſs of 
Believers are included in thoſe 
things which the Apoſtle count. 
ed Dung, but that they were 
his Jewiſh Priviledges, Phari- 
ſaical Righteouſneſs, and Secu- 


lar Advantages, 2nd theſe he + 


oppoſed to that Righteovineſy 
which isof God by Faith. A- 
mong many YE 


his 
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his Paraphraſe on the Chapter 
contains, take theſe: The A- 
poſtle would not renounce as 
Dung tbat Goſpel-Holineſs 
which in v. 3. he oppoſeth to 
his Jewiſh Attainments, which 
he counted Loſs for Chriſt, v. 7. 
The Righteouſneſs which is of 
the Law, which he refuſeth, 
v, 9. muſt be the ſame as that 
in v. 6, of which he faith, 
Touching the Righteouſneſs which 
is in the Law, blameleſs; on 
this Mr. . declates, it could 
not be ſinleſs Obedience or In- 
nocency, implying that then 


Chriſt would have been need- 


leſs to him; neither could it 
be ſincere Obedience which 


Paul intended, implying, that' 


it was impoſſible Paul in his 
Judaiſm was a Nathaniel, or an 
upright Perſon, who by the 
Covenant of Grace, as exhibit- 
ed to the Jews before the Com- 
ing of the Meſſias, was in a 
State of Life and Holineſs, as 
all ſincere 1/raclires muſt be; 
whereas Paul was in an uncon- 
verted prophane State, or, he 
had not blaſphemed and per- 
ſecuted Chriſt; be was not a 
godly Man, tho' he anſwered 
the Jewiſh falſe Notion of 
Righteouineſs; and this being 
his own Righteouſneſs by the 
Law, in v. 6. it cannot in v. . 
include fincere Holineſs as the 
Rigbteouſneſs by the Law, 
which he would not have. He 
adds, that Goſpel Holineſs is 
not a Righteouſneſs of the Law, 
nor could the Law effect it, but 
#'s from God by Faith; Our 
Hearts are purified by Faith, in 
Chriſt we are created to good 


Works, cc. and therefore can- Q 


not be oppoſed to that Righ- 


teouſneſs which is of God | 

Faith. Again, the Apoſtle de- 
fires and ſtrives to have this 
Goſpel-holineſs perfected, v. 10, 
IT, 12, 13, 14. yea, his Defires 
after Holineſs are expreſſed by 
Terms noting the utmoſt Im- 
portunity ; as F by any means 
1 follow after, reaching forth, 1 
preſs towards : Are not theſe 
things very unſuitable toward 
a Righteouſneſs which he would 
not have? and agreeable to that 
Righteouſneſs he would have? 
Nay, the Apoſtle bewails the 
preſent Imperfection of Goſpel 
Holineſs, ſaying, Not as tho 
had already attained, or were al- 
ready perfect, &c. if this were 
the Righteouſneſs, he would 
not be found in Chriſt to bave, 
his Complaints were needleſs, 
that he had ſo little of it; yea, 
were it only F by 
Chriſt's imputed Righteouſneſs 
which he defires to have, he 
that was already juſtified there- 
by, could not ſay, Not as tho' I 
had already attained, either were 
already perfect, I count not my 
Jelf to have apprehended, &c. 
From many other ſuch Conſi- 


derations, Mr. W. might infer, 


without a Rape on the Text, 


that this Righteouſneſs which 
is of God by Faith, includes the 
perfect Conformity to Chriſt in 
Holineſs of a Perſon juſtified by 
Chriſt's Righteouſneſs; with» 
out this a Saint is not perfect, 
this is deſigned for all the per- 
ſevering Members of Chriſt; 


and as Chriſtianity inſpired the 


Apoſtle with theſe Defires, fo 
it was apt and effe ual to his 
obtaining thereof, 
Yueſt. Whether Mr. W. doth 
not make the Apoſtle contradift 
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f | 
himſelf, in ſaying he deſired tobe 
— in 4% Ee eſs, but 
pot in his own Righteonſneſs ? 
Anſw.TheApoſtieby Mr. W's 
Sentiments agrees with himſelf, 
tho the Queſtion agrees not 
with the Text: The Apoſtle 
doth ſay, I defire to be found 
in Chriſt, which is not the ſame 
with being found in Holimeſs : 
The Text faith, Not having my 
own Righteouſneſs which. 1s of 
the Law : This which is of the 
Lau, oppoſeth it to that Holi- 
neſs which is of God through 
Faith. The Righteoufneſs which 
1s of the Law was his own, as 
oppoſed to the Grace of God; 
the Goſpel-holineſs was to be 
hisown by the Grace of God; 
ſo that the Apoſtle is very con- 
ſiſtent with himſelf, while he 
is put to ſay, I deſire to be 
found in Chriſt my Head, not 
having that Phariſaical Righ- 


teoufneſs of mine, which is ſo 


oppoſite to Chriſt, but having 
that perfect Holineſs which is 
of God the Author of it, and 


which will render all che juſti- 


ſied compleatly happy. Can the 
Queriſt doubt, that Paul had an 
inherent Righteouſneſs where- 
by he was holy, as well as an 
imputed one whereby he was 
juſtified ? or will he doubt but 
the Apoftle would be found in 
Chriſt, having this inherent 
Righteoyſneſs ? tho' he would 
not have his Jewiſh Righteouſ- 
neſs to hinder his being found 
in Chriſt, 
void of Goſpel-holineſs alſo. 
Sure it's no Contradiction to 
fay, I would not be a Carnal 
Jew, but I would be a juſtified 
fn perfectly ſanctiſied Chri- 
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yea, to render him 
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Queſt. Whether Mr. W. by 
what he ſays of Phil. 3. 9. 
does not fall in with the Quakers, 
who hold a Chriſtian's Light 
within to be his __ ? andaoth 
not he affront the Riobteou(ne(s 
of God "MP Y | 

Anſw. Had Mr. . ſaid the 
Holineſs of Saints is an incre- 
ated Holineſs, he had talked as 
a Familiſt or Quaker; but it's 
beyond our Skill to diſcern, 
that becauſe he affirms that the 
Goſpel-holineſs of a juſtified 
Perſon is a Righteouſneſs which 
is of God, as the Contriver, 
Purchafer, Giver and Worker, 
that therefore that Holineſs is 
God himſelf, or the Perſon of 
Chriſt. The Querift will be 
guilty of this Charge, if he 
thinks the eſſential Righteouſ- 
neſs of God is that which is 
imparted to Men in Juſtifica- 
tion; and it's little below the 
ſame Charge, to ſay, that the 
Mediatorial Righteouſneſs is 
ſubjectively in Believers, . be- 
cauſe it is imputed fo as to pro- 
duce ſaving Advantages. It's 
true, they are juſtified for 
Chriſt's Righteouſneſs, but they 
are denominated juſt from their 
own Holineſs, which is me- 
rited and given by Chrift, They 
are never eſteemed by God to 
do and ſuffer what Chriſt did, 
tho' God appointed Chriſt to 
do and ſuffer for them, that 
they might be pardoned and ſa- 
ved thereby. As Mr. . is 
far from Quakeriſm, ſo his 
affront to God's Righteouſneſs 
remains inviſible, tho' he faith, 
that perfected Goſpel-holineſs 
is included in that Righteouſ- 
neſs which is of God. Is not 
Goſpel-holineſs oft called Righ- . 
* * "Bb 4 -reouſnels? 
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teouſneſs? Is it not that which 
is of God? Who merited it, 
but Chriſt? Who beſtows it, 
beſides God? Who works it, 


but the Holy Spirit? and th 


general parts of it are called 
the Fruns of the Spirit, with 


KReſpect to which, and the Con- 


Formity of it to the Nature of 
God, it is called his Holineſs, 
Heb. 12. 10. the Divine Nature, 
the Life of Chriſt; yea, do not 
we read that every one that 
doth Righteouſneſs is Born of 
God? and, the Wrath of Man 


-worketh not the Righteouſneſs 


of God? On ſeveral ſuch Con- 
Jiderations Mr. W. honours the 
Righteouſneſs of God, when 


he aſcribes ' Goſpe]-holjneſs_ 


thereto, and allows room in the 
Apoſtles deſires for it, as well 
as for Impunity; and ſure it's 
pleaſing to God, when by Faith 


in Chnft we are earneſt for that 


Time, when Eph. 5. We ſhall 


de preſented: by . him @ glorious: 


Church, without any Spot or 
Wrinkle, or any ſuch thing, but 
that it: ſhould be holy and with- 
our Blemiſh; which -reters' to 
Our Sanificatian. -'' 
Queſt. Whether Mr. 


dealt fairly or worthily with Je. 


veral eminent Divipes, in cau- 
ſing their Hands given him for 


Juſtiſying of his Book, to be 


prefixt before his Preface, when 
— ſaw. the ſaid Preſate, 
and will not ſay with Mr. W. 
that the Righteouſneſs of God 
Faith, which the Apoſtle de- 
ſir d to be found in, was his Goſ- 
el. Roline??? ?: 


. Anſiw. Mr. ur. doth not fay 


the Apoſtle: deſired to be found 
in s Goſpel Holineſs, but to 
be faung in Chrift, having Goſ- 


pel Holineſs; and as to Juſti. 
fication, he would be found in 
Chriſt juſtified for his imputed 
Righteouſneſs, and ſo compre. 
bends the full Effects of Union 
with Chriſt, and the perfected 
Benefits of his Mediation. Nei. 
ther doth it appear he dealt 
unfairly with the Divines, in 
ſetting their Names before his 
Preface, for their Teſtimony is 
to the Truths and Errors ſtated 
as ſuch in the Treatiſe; and 


bad it not been ſo, he might be 


induced thereto by the Book he 
confuteth, where he ſaw the 
Names'of Divines ſet in the 
Front of Dr. Criſp's Works, who 
only witneſſed to the Hon 

of his Son in Publiſhing a few 
Sermons in the End of that 
Bock, To add no more, moſt 
of theſe Eminent Divines, 
(yea, all whoſe Thoughts have 
been enquired) do agree to the 
Preface of Mr. W's Book, now 
that they have read it; and 
how little doth this one ob- 
jected Clauſe affect the Preface 
or Book, tho' it ſeems to be 
the Deſign of the: Querift to 
blatt the Repute and Uſe of the 
Whole, by Queſtions concerning 


a Clauſe that comes in but oc- 


cafionally and remotely. © = 

Queſt. In brief, I deſire 
your impartial Thoughts of the 
foremention'd ' Book "of Ar. 
Wilkams's?*' *' + , ; 
Anſw. We have receiv'd ſe 
veral 9 ueſtions (ſome of which 
are here Anſwered) about this 
Book, which handles the beſt 
and worſt of Arguments that 


can be, therefore we ſhall fair- 
ly repreſent the Book and 


our Opinion to the Queſtion. 
Whoſocyer has the Curioſity 


to be informed of the ground of 
Errors, Blaſphemies, the Doctrine 
of Devils, the excluding Faith, 
Repentance, Prayer, as needleſs: 
the turning the Grace of God 
into 8 Liberty of ſinning, by de- 
livering Doctrines and Scrip- 
tures in ſuch an unſound Form 
of Words, that it would almoſt 
deceive the Elect, and thereby 
- advances finning beyond any 
Doctrine of Mr. Hobbs, &c. 
let them read the Arguments 
of any one of the Antago- 
niſts: The Book is worth Peru- 
fal of all Perſons for the An- 
tidote which is annexed to each 
Argument, and we muſt deli- 
ver our Opinions, that Mr. 
Milliam, has without Paſſion , 
plainly, learnedly and ſolidly, 
eſtabliſn d the; Truth, with in- 
comparable Brevity and Criti- 
ciſm, upon many Texts, 


Queſt. In 4 Book entitled The 
Hiſtory of the ATHENIAN 
SOCIETY, I find 4 great 
Commendation of the Female 
Sex, in equalling their Capacities 
40 the Men : Now 1 deſire to hnow 
whether the Author of that 
Hiſtory have not gathered together 
all the Women that were of any 
Repute ſince the Creation to make 
out his pretended Excellence” of 
that Sex, and whether there 
were ever any Example of that 
Dulneſs in Man which daily 
Converſation offers us in Wo- 
n 

' Anſw. The Queriſt ſeems to 
be highly offended at the Au- 
thor of the above-mention'd 
Hiſtory, for ſpeaking ſo well of 
the air Sex; however, tho' 
we haye diſown'd any Know- 
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ledge of that Hifory till twas 
almoſt printed, yet we muſt fo 
far juſtifle his Performance, as 
to defend that Point ; therefore 
in Anſwer to the Querift, we 
muſt tell him that the Author 
has not nam'd one half of the 
Illuftrious of that Sex, which 
Hiſtory. has commended to Po- 
ſterity; nor was it neceflary 
he ſhou'd, fince he ſpecified e- 
nough. to prove his Poſition : 
Nor do we here think it ne- 
ceſſary to enumerate all that he 
has omitted. However, that he 
may ſee there are more, we will 
inſtance in two or three Par- 
ticulars. Firſt, Aſpatia, men- 
tion'd by the Hiſtorian only * 
by Name, was a Lady elo- 
quent, and learn'd in both 
hiloſophy and Poetry, Zeno- 
tia, in the Time of Galienus, 


| aſſum'd the Government of 


Palmyra, and great part of the 
Eaft, after the Death of Ode- 
natus her Husband, and main- 
tain'd her Power by Policy and 
Strength againſt the Force of 
Rome on one hand, and that of 
Perſia on the other, *till oblig'd 
to yield to the Proweſs of Au. 
relianus. The Wife of Aſdrubal 
Eannibal's Brother, diſdain'd to 
ccept of thoſe Terms of Sur- 
render Her Husband- obtain'd 
from the Romans, but with her 
two Sons threw her ſelf from 
a lofty Tower 'into the Funeral 
Pile of her Country, Carthage 
being all in a Flame, reſolving 
not to outlive the Liberty of 
her Country, tho' ſhe might: 
A Courage and Reſolution be- 
yond the Romans that con- 
quer'd it. Axiothea, a Lady of 
great Wit and Soul, who dif 
F 3 guis'd 
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than the Men; fo that we car 
not condema the Hiſtorian for 
the Encomiums he has on 
Sex to which Mankind owg 
its being and Encreaſe. 
Queſt. To whom do we oy 
the Invention of Glaſs, What is 
i compos d of, and to what 
Perfection may it be braught? 
Anſw. As there is in all ſub. 
_ Bodies a vital and ce. 
leſtial Spirit, without which 
neither Food nor Phyſick hath 
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guis d her ſelf in Man's Cloaths 
to hear Plato, whoſe Diſciple 
the was, as well as Laſthenia of 
Mantinda, Magdalene Anbeſpi- 
ne, Lady of Villeroy, was One 
of the greateſt Ornaments of 
the French Court, for Wit ang 
Beauty, and wrote ſeveral 
Pieces both in Verſe and Proſe, 
and in her Praiſe Rowſard has 
writ ſeveral Poems. As for 
the other part of his Query, 
Whether there were ever any Ex- 
. ample of that Dullneſs in Man, any Virtue, and which is the 
which daily Converſation offers Principle of all Actions and 
#5 in Women? We anſwer, Yes, Motions of mix'd Bodies; 
abundant, but we ſhall inſtance ſo all thoſe Bodies have in 
*only in one, and queſtion not them an incorruptible Matter, 
but if his Converſation be not partaking of a Celeſtial Nature, 
with the more ſordid of this which the Chymiſts call Vir- 
Sex, and the moſt refin'd of the gin-Earth, and is the Matter 
- Other, his Conyerſation affords whereof Glaſs is form'd, being 
him Proof enough, | tho' he found in all ſorts of Bodies ca- 
ſeem. to deny it: But to the pable of Calcination and Vitri- 
Inftance—— Articus, the Sop of fication ; but chiefly in Nitre, 
Herodes Atticus, à wealthy A. Saltpetre, Sand, Shells, certain 
thenian, was ſo ſtupid, that he Stones, Wood and Plants, 


cou'd never learn his Letters, 
which made his Father provide 
him twenty four Servauts, to 
each of which he gave à Letter 
of the Alphabet for Name, and 
Pinn'd their Forms and Cha- 


raters on his Son's Breaſt, that 


ſeeing their ſhapes he might be 
able to call every. Servant by 
their Name; this ſtrange Expe- 


dient, our Author ſays, brought 


him at laſt to read, tho he was 
never capable of profiting much 
by it. Now we defy the Que- 


riſt to give us one Inſtance of 
the Fair Sex equal in Dullneſs 


to Atticus, or indeed to him- 
ſelf that ſent ſo impertinent a 


Query, the Ladies generally 


having a quicker Apprehenſion 


from which they draw Glaſs, 
different in Beauty, accord- 
ing to the Matter whence it 
is extracted by Means of a 
moſt violent Fire, which reſol- 
ving the Compound, conſumes 


all irs parts except that vi- 


treous Matter, which is Proof 
againſt its Violence. We owe 
its Invention, by Pliny's Teſti- 


mony, to certain Merchants of 


Nitre, who having landed in 
Phœnicia of Syria, bordering 
upon F«dea, near a Lake call'd 
Cendevia, which is at the Foot 
of Mount Carmel, whence flows 
the River Belus or Pagida, of 
ſmall Extent: and making their 
Kitchin upon the Sand of this 
River, us d ſome Clods of their 

f _ Nitre, 
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Nitre, as a Trevet for their 
Kettle; and, the Heat of the 
Fire melting the Sand and Nitre 
into Glaſs, they took Notice of 
it. and publiſh'd the Invention. 


Afterwards Moulds were found 


out, wherein to caſt it into all 
ſorts of Figures; Pipes or Tubes 
to run it in; others to blow 
it, and give it all ſorts of Co- 
jours, which almoſt miracu- 
louſly ariſe from the very Sub- 
ſtance of the Glaſs, without 
other Mixture, only by the 
Wind and Blaſt manag'd ac- 
cording to the Rules of Art; 
2s alſo Mills, to calcine and 
pulyeriſe Gravel, Stones, or 
Sand; amongſt which, that of 
Pilturne in Italy, and of Eftampes 
in France, is moſt excellent for 
this uſe ; for which likewiſe 
they imploy the Aſhes of a 
Plant call'd Salicot, (Salt- wort, 


or Glaſs-wort) which grows in 
Provence and Languedoc, nam'd 


likewiſe Soude, becauſe hereto- 
fore it ſery'd only to glaze 
earthen Pots. | | 

As there are but two things 
that can open Bodies in order 
to their Separation, namely, 
Water and Fire; which is ve- 
riſied by the Proofs made by 
Refiners of Goid and Silver; 
ſo there are but two things to 
ſeparate, to wit, the Volatil, 
and the Fix d. Fire common- 
ly ſeparates the Volatil, ſuch 
as ſulphureous and aqueous 
things are; and Water ſepa- 
rates the Fix'd, as the Salt 
from the earthy Parts. Of 


fix'd things, ſome are ſo in 


part, as the ſame Salt; others 
intirely, or altogether, as Earth; 
which is either ſlimy, clayie, or 
ſandy, which laſt Species is 
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made of the two former, as-is 
ſeen in Rivers, where the Wa- 
ter having waſh'd away the 
far part, nothing remains but 
the Sand: By which means Na- 
ture renders Valleys and low 
Places more fruitful; and Men, 
by her Example, have often- 
times rais d, meliorated, and 
render d low and marſhy places, 
formerly unprofitable, fit for 
Culture, by ſtirring the Earth 
during the Rains and Floods, 
which by this means carries a- 
way all the fat and unctuous 
Parts from the higher places in- 
to the lower, rendring the 
Mountains and Hills ſandy, and 
conſequently unfruitful and 
barren. For, as Sand is incor- 
ruptible, being neither putrified 
by Water, or conſum'd by Fire; 
ſo neither can it generate any 
thing, nor de turn'd into 
any other Nature, like other 
Species of the Earth, which 
ſerve for Nutriment of Plants 
and ſome Inſects, and for the 
Production of Animals. On 
the contrary, it preſerves things 
buried in it, as appears by 
Mummies kept in it for two or 
three thouſand Years; and 
Fruits, which are kept no way 


better than in Sand. Naw, as 


Sand 1s the Matter of Glaſs 
{for any, Sand melted in the 
Fire vitrifies) ſo Glaſs ſuits 
with the Nature of its Princi- 
ciple, Being, like it incor» 
ruptible and eternal; yea, be- 
ing it ſelf one ofthe Principles 
of Nature, according to modern 
Chymiſts, who reckon four; 
namely, Mercury, reſembling 
Water; Sulphur, or Oyl, cor- 
reſponding to Air; Salt, to 
Fire; and Glaſs, to Earth; 
(e's, . 5 * which 
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which Glaſs is found clean and 
ure in the Centre of all mix d 
odies, there being nothing but 
may be reduc d into Aſhes, and 
no Aſhes but of which Glaſs 
may be made, which they call 
a a ſhining and not burning Fire, 
having Affinity with that of 
Heaven, as the Fire kindled in 
Sulphur, and any Oily Mat- 
ter, is both burning and ſhi- 
ning ; and that which is in 
Lime and Salts is burning, and 
not ſhining, ſuch as is ſeen in 
potential Cauteries, but not (as 
others have ſaid) in Coals, 
which have ſome although a 
weak Light. Glaſs wants but 
one thing, and that is the re- 
moving its Brittleneſs or Fra- 
gility; were it not for which, 
it would be the moſt precious 
Thing in the World. Of the 
Poſſibility hereof a certain Ar- 
tiſt having ſhewn a Tryal to Ti- 
berius, hath rais'd a Deſire in 
others to make like Attempts, 
which have hitherto been un- 
ſucceſsful. Moreover, the Tranſ- 
parence of Glaſs, caus'd by the 
Simplicity and Tenuity of its 
Parts, is incompetible with the 
Conſiſtence which render things 
ductile and malleable, which is 
a tenacious Viſcoſity, and olea- 
ginous Humidity, from whence 
Opacity proceeds; as appears 
by Horns and colour'd Glaſs, 
which is leſs tranſparent than 
other, by Reaſon of the Unc- 
tuoſity of the Sulphur employ d 
to give it that extraneous Co- 
. me; 

That Archimedes, in his Fa- 
brick of a Glaſs Sphere, was 
as judicious in Reference to the 
Matter he choſe, as the Form; 
ſince the Matter of the Hea- 
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Nitre, Copper and the Load- 


| 


vens being incorruptible and 
diaphanous, they cannot be re. 
preſented better than by Glaſs, 
which hath both thoſe Qual. 
ties. Moreover, all the per- 
fecteſt Bodies of Nature are of: 
vitreous Subſtance ; as, among 
others, the firſt of all the Hea- 
vens, call'd the Chryſtalline. 
"Tis held, that the glorified 
Bodies are luminous and tran- 
ſparent, and, according to ſome, 
of a vitreous Nature; which is 
the utcioft Perfection of every 
Body, and ſhall be alſo commu. 
nicated to the Earth at the laſt 
Judgment, to be executed by 
Fire, which brings Metals to 
their higheſt Degree of Excel- 
lence; for by the Help of Lead, 
Gold it ſelf is turn'd into Glaſs, 
ſo pure and pertect, that in the 
Apocalyps Paradiſe is pav'd with 
ſuch Glaſs of Gold; and in E- 
xechiel, God's Throne is made 
of it; the Word Hamal being a 
fit Etymology for our Eſmah 
(or, Enamel) which is nothing 
but Glaſs. And the Affinity or 
Carreſpondence of Metals with 
Glaſs is ſo great, that, like 
them, it is extracted out of 
the Sand, elaborated in a Fur- 
nace, receiving the Alliances of 


Degree 
the Co 


ſtone, which they mingle in its 
Mine, to get an attractive Qua- 
lity of Glaſs as well as of Iron. 
With purified Glaſs, call'd Sal 
Alcali, they counterfeit the Dia- 
mond, Emerald, Turcoiſe, Ru- 

and other precious Stones. 


by, 
The Eye it ſelf, the nobleſt Part j 
of Man, ſymboliſes with Glaſs, 
by that chryſtalline Humour 
wherein the point of the viſual 
Ray terminates. But as all things 
in the World, like Fortune 
OT wh ich 
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by aerious Humidity, without 
which the Earthy Parts would 


which governs them (whom the 
Poet deſcribes of Glaſs) are no 
ſooner arriv'd to the Point of 
their Perfection, but they are 
moſt- ſubject to be corrupt- 
ed; ſo Fragility is inſeparable 
from Glaſs, arriv'd to that high 
Degree; which proceeds from 
the Connexion of the Fix'd and 
the Volatil, which cannot but 
be brittle between two Bodies 
extreamly arid; as the Aſhes of 


Glaſs-wort and Fern are with 


Sand. | 

That as Gold is the Maſter- 
piece of Nature, ſo is Glaſs of 
Art, which cannot produce any 
thing more noble. Hence in 
France the making of it is per- 
mitted only to the Nobles or 
Gentry, as a Mark of the Noble- 
neſs of Glaſs, the faireſt and 
cleaneſt of all Bodies, as par- 
taking the moſt of Light, the 


nobleſt and divineſt of all ſub- 


junary Bodies, to which alone 
it affords Paſſage through its 
imperceptible Pores, being by 
that Means the moſt uſeful and 
delightful Piece of Architecture; 
the Beauties and Proportion 
whereof cannot be ſeen but by 
Light, half of which Lattices 
intercept, but Glaſs com muni- 
cates intire; ſerving, moreover, 
to correct the Defects of Sight 
in old Men, by Spectacles; and 
of the Countenance, in Look- 
ing glaſſes, by Means of which, 
Man perfectly knows himſelf. 
But to judge how Glaſs may be 
malleable, we muſt know that 


it is compos'd of two Subſtan- 


ces; the one, Earthy ; the o- 
her Gummous, ſerving for Ce- 
ment to unite thoſe dry Parts, 
whoſe Connexion in any Body 
whatſoever is impoſlible, but 
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fall ro Duſt. Now to.remedy 
the Brittleneſs of Glaſs, 'twere 
expedient to find out two Mat- 
ters whoſe Union might be.clo- 
ſer, or to link them together 
better by ſome more humid and 
oleaginous Matter than the or- 
dinary, which would no more 
hinder the Tranſparence of Glaſs 
than it doth that of Talk, which 
is wholly oleaginous in its, Sub- 
ſtance, and nevertheleſs diapha- 
nous and flexible. The Fire 
likewiſe, being very ſharp and 
violent, conſumes almoſt all the 
moiſture of Glaſs, and makes it 
more brittle, for which Reaſon 
it ought to be moderated, 

Queſt. Whether is the more 
noble, Man or Woman? 

Anſw. In times of old there 
was found at Rome a Widower 
who had buried two and twenty 
Wives, and at the ſame Time 
a Widow who ſurvived her 
two and twentieth Husband: 
theſe two the People of Rome 
conſtrain'd to marry together; 
after which, both Men and 
Women expected which of the 
two would dye firſt, But the 
Woman dying firſt, allthe Men, 
even to the little Boys, went to 
her Funeral, every one with a 
Branch of Laurel in his Hand, 
as having obtain'd the Victory 
over that Sex. This Queſtion 
of the Nobleneſs and Dignity 
of the one above the other, is 
of greater Conſequence than that 
other, in which not only Wo- 
men very frequently get the 
better, there being more old 
Women than old Men, through 
the many Dangers to which 
Men are expos'd, and from 

which 
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which Women are exempted; 


but alſo Staggs and Ravens, 
which live Hundreds of Years, 
much ſurpaſs either of them. 
Bur one of the greateſt Difficul- 
ties ariſing in the Diſcuſſion of 
this Controverſy, is, that there 
is no Judge to be found who is 
not intereſted in the Cauſe: 
It muſt not therefore be thought 
that the Determination of this 
Point is of little Importance. 
For we ſhould have none of 
thoſe diſmal Feuds both in high 
and mean Families, did not 
Women go about to command 
over Men inſtead of obeying 
them. Now whether the Bu⸗ 
ſineſs be fairly arbitrated, or 
whether it be yielded out of 
Complacency to that Sex which 
loves to be commended, and 
out of Pity to its Weakneſs; 
upon Examination of the Rea- 
fons of either Side, it is ſafer 
to ſuſpend one's Judgment, that 
we may neither betray our own 
Sex, nor incenſe the other ; 
which, tis ſaid, is not ſo eaſily 
reconcil'd as it is offended. 
Others are.of Opinion, that 
the Courtſhip and Suing which 
Men make to Women, is a ta- 
cir but ſufficient Argument of 


the Eſteem wherein they hold 
them; for. we do not ſeek after 


a thing we undervalue. But 
the Excellence of Women above 
Men is chiefly argu'd from the 
Place, the Matter, and the Or- 
der of their Creation. For Man 
had not the Advantage to be 
created in the terreſtrial Para- 
diſe, as Woman had, who alſo 
was produc'd out of a more 
noble Matter than he; he be- 
ing made out of the Earth, and 


ſhe out of one of the Man's 
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Ribs. As for the Order of the 
Creation, God, in the Produgi. 
on of mix'd Bodies, begun with 
the meaneſt things, and ended 
with the nobleſt. He firſt made 
the Earth and the Sea, then 
Plants, Fiſhes, and the other 
Brutes. After which, he crez. 
ted Man, as the Maſter of alt 
things; and laſtly, Woman, 2; 
the Maſter-piece of Nature, ang 
the Model of all PerfeRions, 
Miſtreſs of Man, ſtronger than 
he, as the Scripture ſaith ; and 
conſequently Miſtreſs of all the 
Creatures. Moreover, there is 
rio ſort of Gogds which are not 
found in a higher Degree in 
Women than in Man. As for 
the Goods of the Body, the 
Chief of which is Beauty, Men 
haye therein utterly loſt the 


- Cauſe; which they will be as 


little able to carry in Reference 
to the Goods of the Mind: The 
ſame being found more vigorous, 
and attaining ſooner to Matu- 
rity in Women, who, upon that 
Account, are by the Laws ad- 
judg'd Puberes at twelve Years 
of Age, and Boys not till four- 
teen. They commonly perform 
more Actions of Virtue than 
Men; and indeed they have 
moreneed of 'em, to withſtand 
the Aſſaults made upon their 
Chaſtity, which is not ſo often 
found in the other Sex. They 
are acknowledg'd by all, to be 


more merciful, faithful, and 


charitable than Men; ſo De- 
vont, that the Church terms 
them by no other Name; and - 
ſo patient, that God has judg d 
them alone worthy to carry? 
their Children nine Months 
within them; no doubr, be- 
cauſe Men had not Virtue and 

Reſo- 
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heſolution enough for that 
office. The Poets never feign'd 
hut one Jupiter,, that was able 
to bear an Infant in his Body, 
though it were but for a few 
Months. | 
Science or Art in which Women 
have not excell'd; witneſs the 
two Virgins, Deſroches, and de 
Gournat, the Vicounteſs of 
Auchi, and Furiana Morel, a 
Sitter Jacobine of Avignon, 
who underſtood fourteen Lan- 
uages; and, at Lyons, main- 
tain'd Theſes in Philoſophy at 
the Age of Thirteen, So alſo 
of old, Diotima and Aſpaſia 
were ſo excellent in Philoſo- 
phy, that Socrates was not a- 
ſham'd to go to their publick 
Lectures; in Aſtrology, Eipa- 
tia of Alexandria, the Wife of 
Iþdore the Philoſopher; in O- 


ratory, Tullia, the Daughter, 


and doubly heireſs of Cicero; 


and Cornelia, who taught Elo- 


quence to the Gracchi her Sons; 
in Poetry, Sappho, the Inven- 
tres of Saphick Verſes; and 
the three Corynnæ, of whom 
the firſt overcame Pindar, the 
Prince of Lyrick Poets, five 
times; and in Painture, Irene 
and Calypſo, in the days of Varro. 
If there have been Prophets, 
there have alſo been Prophe- 
tefſes and Sybils; yea, they 
were Virgins of old, that ren- 
der'd the Oracles at Delphos. 
In brief, if there have been 
war-like Men, there have been 


Amazons too, who have ſhew'd- 


that Valour is not ſolely to be 
found in Men. And, in our 
days there have been Maidens 
who have fought very coura- 
giouſly, whoſe Sex was not 
known till they were ſtript at- 
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In ſhort, there is no 


| | 
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ter being lain in Battle. But 
theſe Feminine Virtues are not 
ſo much celebrated as thoſe of 
Men, by Reaſon of the Envy 
which they bear to the Sex, 
having ſubjected the fame to 
ſuch a Paſs, that they are en- 


forc'd to ſupport all our Defects. 


Though indeed, Women may 
ſay to Men as a Lyon did to a 
Man, who ſhew'd him the 
Picture of a Man killing a 
Lyon; if Lyons (ſaid he) 
were addiRing to painting, you 
would ſee more Men kill'd by 
Lyons, than Lyons by Men. 
If Women had had the ma- 
king of Laws and Hiſtories, 
you would ſee more Virtues 
exercisd by Women than by 

Men. | 
But tho' *twill be faid, that 
only Men give their Opinion 
of this Matter, yet Women 
_ not to alledge that it is 
eaſie to commend the Atheni- 
ans in the City of Athen,; 
fince God himſelf has paſs'd 
a Decree upon them in theſe 
words, The Woman ſhall be ſub- 
ject to the Man. And tis to no 
purpoſe to ſay, that it was o- 
therwiſe before the firſt Sin, 
and that Subjection was im- 
os'd on the Woman for a 
uniſhment; ſeeing the Pu- 
niſhment of the Serpent, that 
he ſhould creep upon the Earth, 
does not preſuppoſe that he 
caus'd Man to fin by the means 
of his Wife; but indeed, God 
converted that into a Penaity 
which before was natura! to 
him. The ſame ought to be 
ſaid concerning the Woman, 
who was no leſs ſubject to the 
Man before than after his Sin. 
Moreover, after God no 
ten 
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ken the Woman out of Adam's 
fide, (whence, they ſay, it 
happens that their Heads are 
ſo hard) he did. not fay ſhe 
was good, as he had pronounc d 

all the reſt of his Creatures. 
And to get Adam to marry her, 
there was no other Expedient 
found but to caſt him into a 
Sleep; no doubt, becauſe, had 
he been awake, he would have 
been much puzzl'd to reſolve 
upon it. So that they who 
conſidering, on one Side, the 
Uſefulneſs of that Sex for 
the Preſervation of the Species 
of Men, and on the other, 
the Miſchiefs whereof it is the 


Cauſe, have not ill determin'd 


when they term'd Woman a 
Neseſſary Evil; to which Men 
are addicted, by natural In- 
ftint, for the general Good, 
and to the Prejudice ot the 
Particular; juſt as 
aſcends upwards, contrary to 
its own Nature, for the eſchew- 
ing of Vacuity. Woman is 
an imperfect Animal, whom 
Plato queſtion'd whether he 
ſhould not rank among the ir- 
rational, and whom Arxiſtotle 
terms a Monſter. They who 


treat her moſt gently, ſtile her 


a fimple Error of Nature; 
which through the Deficiency 
of natural Heat, could not at- 
tain the making of a Male- 
Women big with Female Chil- 
dren, are more diſcolour'd , 
have their Taſte deprav'd, and 
uſually lift up their left Leg 
firſt, as it were for an Evidence 
of that ſiniſter Conception. 
In the Old Teſtament they 
who were deliver'd of a Fe- 
male were unciean for ſixty 
days; if of a Male, but 
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thirty. The Male is fuly 
form'd in thirty days, but the 
Female only in forty two. The 
Males have life at the ſeventh 
Month, but Females not tij 
the ninth; 2s if Nature hid 
her Fault as long as ſhe coll 
The Females have leſs vigou 
In all their Actions, becauſe les 
Heat; which appears in that 
they are never ambidextrom 
as ſome Men oftentimes are 
Now, if in ſome Species of A. 
nimals, the Females have the 


Advantage above Males, as Ty. 


greſſes, Lyoneſſes, and She. 
wolves, it is in Fierceneſs; and 
therein we alſo yield to Wo. 
men. But what more compe- 
tent Judge ' amongſt Men can 
they find, than Solomon who 
try'd ſo many, and inquires, 
Who can find a wiſe Woman} 
And who, after he had com- 
par'd them' to the bottomleſs 
Pit, concludes that all Wicked- 
neſs is ſupportable, provided it 
be not the Wickedneſs of : 
Woman ; yea, that the Wicked- 


neſs of a Man is better than 


the Goodneſs of a Woman. 
Laſtly, The middle Opinion 
is, that every Thing is eſteem- 
ed according to its Author, 
Structure, and Compoſition, the 
Means it -makes uſe of, the 
Manner, how it employs the 
ſame, and its End. Now Man 
and Woman having the ſame 
Author, God, and being com- 
pos'd almoſt of the ſame Parts, 


it remains to enquire what 


means both the one and the 
other makes uſe of for attain- 
ing their End, which is Hap- 
pineſs. It is certain that the 
being either Man or Woman, 
makes neither of 'em * 


| 
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bad, handſome or deform'd, 
noble or infamous, happy or 
urſhappy. There are found of 
both ſorts in either Sex. As, 
to begin in Paradiſe, the eleven 
thouſand Virgins alone ſhew 
that the Feminine Sex has as 
good a Share therein as Men. 
In Thrones, Semiramis, Thomiris, 
many Queens and Empreſſes 
have manifeſted, that Women 
as well know how to command 
25 Men; Judith cutting off the 
Head of Holofernes, and the Maid 
oforleans, having ſhewn that Men 
alone were not couragious, and 
fit for martial Atchievements. 
In brief, there is no kind of 
performances, in which Exam- 
ples are not to be found both of 
Men and Women, who have 
acquitted themſelves well there- 
in. In Oeconomy, or the Ma- 
nagement of a Family, if ſome 
Men are the Maſters, there are 
found Women too who having 
the Supremacy, perform ſo well, 
that the Men cannot complain. 
Wherefore they who ſeek the 
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Cauſe of the Nobleneſs orAbjed - 
neſs of Man and Woman in the 
Sex, ſeek it where it is not. 
"Tis not the being a Man or 
a Woman that makes noble or 
ignoble; tis the being an ex- 
cellent Man or an excellent Wo- 
man. For as they are miſtaken 
who impute ſome Vice or Vir- 
tue to a whole Province, be- 
cauſe to be vicious or virtuous 
are perſonal Things; the ſame 
ought to be ſaid concerning 
Man or Woman, who are Citi- 
Zens of the whole World; either 
of whom taken in general, has 
nothing in themſelves but what 
is very decorous, good and par- 
fe, and conſequently very no- 
ble, as proceeding from an Au- 


thor who communicated to 


them what Perfection and No- 
bleneſs was reſpectively requi- 
ſite. If there be any DefeR, it 
— -wagg from the individual 

erſon, and ought no more to 
be attributed to the Sex than 
to the Species. 


Queſt. There is a Book lately come forth, call d, The Seri pture 


Line of Time, from the firſt Sabbath to the Great Sabba- 
tim of the Kingdom of Chriſt, by Tho. Beverly; which doubr- - 
leſs yow have ſeen, wherein he pretends to the Impulſes of the 
_= in finding out the Line of Time, Times, and half Time, by 
the Help of which having found it out, as he verily believe:, he 
is very poſitive, that this great Sabbatiſm will take effeft in the 


Tear, 1697. ; 
Time, Times, and half Time. 

He imagines time to be divided as Geometricians di- 2 y ak 
vide a Circle, viz. into 360 Degrees. 5 3 
2 And ſo—— Time, he expounds to be — 360 
Times, he expounds to be twice 360, vil. 720 
Half Time to be the half of 360, via. 189 
All which amounts to 1250 


Le | | He 
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He makes this Time, Times, and half Time to be the 1» 
duration of the Apoſtaſie from the Faith, vix. 1160 0 
from its Purity, which he reckons to begin AnnoS 437 N 
Chriſt. 437. which Epocha, being added to . he | tl 
1260 Years makes 1697. 1697 b 
{1 

U 

b 


to its half Time, he makes to be in Luther's 


The Time when the Romiſh Power began to come in- } Anno 1517 
Days, Viz. | F 


add 180 


80 that the half Time beginning then, there muſt be | 
= Years added to the 1517, the Product is 
1697. 


Anſw.'Tis a new kind of Expoſition, and there's as much 
or more Probability in it, than any we have yet met with. 
We can return no other Anſwer but this, that time will be the 
beſt Expoſitor, and tis very great Odds, but the Queriſt and 
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many Millions more now alive will ſec the Iſſue. 


Gentlemen, 

. I deſire your Fudgment in your 
Oracle upon the following Queries 
with as much Speed and Clear- 
neſs as may be. 

Queſt. 1. What is to be un- 
der ſtood by Creature in the eighth 
Chap. of St. Paul's Epiſtle to the 
Romans, and 19, 20, 21 Ver- 
ſes? How do they expect and 
wait for the Manifeſtation of 
the Sons of God, and in what 
Senſe, ſhall they be delivered 
from the Bondage of Corruption 
into the glorious Liberty of the 

Sons of God 
Queſt. 2. Whether Heaven be 


promiſed to a certain Number of 


Perſons? | 
Queſt. 3. Whether Baptiſm be 
a Mears of Regeneration ? 
ueſt. 4. Whether there be a 
Poſſibility of final Apoſtacy ſrom 
a State of Grace? 


Queſt. 5. Why the greateſt 


- Queſt. 6. Why is the Morning 
Sun a Means of accelerating 
Growth in Plants, and of ripeni 
Fruits more than the Afternoon 

Queſt. 7. What is the Reaſon 
that there are Tears of Joy? 

Queſt. 8. Why do the Vapor: 
of Charcoals induce a Faintneſs? 
And why ſo dangerous and di- 
ſtructive in a cloſe Room as they 
. ä 

Anſw, 1. The Meaning of 
the Place according to the beſt 
Interpreters is no more than 
this, that whereas Adam by his 
Sin has ſubjected not only his 
Poſterity, but irrational Crea- 
tures (which he was created 
Lord of) to Bondage, Slavery, 
Corruption and Death, the 
Time ſhall come when they fhall 
be freed again; to wit, when 


Sin is no more committed, and 


that good Men don't only ex- 


pect and groan for this Time, 


Enmity ſometimes ſuceceds the but the Pain and Corruption of 


greateſt Friengſbip and Amity ? 


the Creature does as it were) 
| * plead 
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plead for a Delivery, an elegant 
way of expreſling the deep Senſe 
of any thing, when we ſay, that 
even inſenſubie things perceive it. 
Anſw. 2. God knows what 
the Number of the Saved will 
be, but we can meet with no 
ſufficient Text that tells us the 
Number is limited, and can't 
be otherwiſe. 
Anſw. 3. No, only a Sign of it. 
Anſw. 4. We read of ſuch as 
have fallen from Grace, have 
made Shipwrack of Faith, and 4 
good Conſcience, and therefore 
we can't believe Grace itreſiſta- 
ble. We know that ſome have 
more Means offer'd them than 
others, and God may ſometimes 
cauſe a ſtrange Converſion ; 
and ſometimes give Perſons 
quickly over, to a reprobate 
Mind, but the general Courſe 
of his Providence, is to give all 
ſufficient Means; to turn thoſe 


over to the Power of Satan that 


abuſe his Means, and to give 
more Means to ſuch as make 
Uſe of what they have, the 


Scripture is ſo plain in this 


Point, that we need not run to 
hard Places to confound our 
ſelves, He that Believeth and is 
Baptixed (hall be ſaved, and he 
that Believeth not ſhall be Dam- 
ned. If the wicked Man turneth 


away, &c. He ſhall Live, if the 


Righteous, &c. He ſhall Die. It's 
commonly objected, Grace, Re- 
pentance, c. is not in our 
Power; we anſwer, but the 
Means of Repentance are in our 
Power, as Examination, Conſi- 
dering, ec. or eiſe we are not 
Men; hence St. John the Bap- 
tiſt ſays, Bring forth Fruits meet 
for Repentance Let a Man do 
what he is able, and God has 


* 
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oblig'd himſelf by Promiſe to 
aſſiſt him. To him that has, it 
ſhall be given, and he hall haue 
more abundantly; but from him 
that hath not ſhall be raken away, 
even that he hath. This Text 
is ſufficient to obviate all ſuch 
Queries as this. And now after 
all, 'if a Man has not a free 
Will given him to do ſome- 
thing of himſelf in order both 
to Salvation and Damnation 
too, Rewards and Puniſhments 


are in vain; if there's abſolute 


Predeſtination to Salvation or 
Damnation, there's no need of 
Preaching, Praying, or any 
thing elſe ; but fince we can't 


properly give any more than our 


Opinion here, we will reſerve 
a further and larger Diſcourſe 
upon this Subject in our next 
twelve Numbers, aud we hope 
ſuch as it will maintain the 
Juftice, ſo it won't at all dero- 
gate from the Grace of God. 

Anſw. 5. Becauſe the Oppor- 
tunities which their Freedom, 
and Converſe gives 'em, - laid 
'em more open to one another's 
Abuſes, whereas other Perſons 
that are Strangers to their Breaſts 
cou'd. have nothing to ſay a- 
gainſt them, or at leaſt not 
half ſo much. 

Anſw. 6. Becauſe the fallen 
Dew helps it, which is exhal'd 
before the Afternoon. 

Anſw. 7. Tis already an- 
ſwer'd. . 

Anſwer, 8. It ſubtilizgs the in- 
clos'd Air, ſo much (tho' by 
Degrees) that a Man can no 
more live in it than Water. 
We cou'd bring a great many 
ſad Inſtances of the Effects it 
has had, but our Room will not 
permit us to enlarge. 1 
| Ws Queſt. 
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Queſt. 1 am ſo far ſatisfied 
with your Sincerity and Integrity 
in untying all thoſe Gordian 
Knots which you have met with 
in your Progreſs of freeing Learn- 
ing from the Slavery of Obſcurity 
and Intricacy, that I was perſua- 
ded to trouble you for your Opi- 
nion concerning Charms, becauſe 
I met with a Story of a German 
Emperor, who by Means of a Ring 
which he always wore, was jo 
wholly given up to his Miſtreſs, 
that he could not leave her when 

was dead, until the Ring was 
taken off by a Biſhop whoenjoyed 


the Favours imaginable, till glut- 


ted be threw it into a River, 
which was the Emperor's chief 
Delight to walk by till his dying 
Day: Pray your Opinion of the 
Ingredients, and by what Means 
they have ſo great Force over our 
Mind: The Queſtion is not of 
much Weight, yet the reſolving 
of it will be a great Satisfaftion 
to me. 6 
Anſw. We have already an- 
ſwer d ſeveral Queſtions of this 
Nature, and ſhow'd thar ſuch 
a Thing, morally ſpeaking, . is 
abſolutely impoſſible, (ſee our 
late Anſwer about Taliſmans.) 
All Things whatever of this Na- 
ture, are either Jugglings, Impo- 
fitions upon the Ignorant, or 
elſe a Deluſion . of the Devil, 


who makes uſe of other natu- 


ral Means to work upon the Su- 
perſtition of ſuch as believe it 
immediately done by Charms, e- 
ven as a Jugglerſays, Blow here, 
preſto, be gone, &c. only fora diſ- 
guiſe to a natural and eaſie Con- 
veyance. „ 
' Queſt. The incloſed is the Co- 
ty ; Fs Letter that was found in 
St. Martin's Church. Some that 
have ſeen it, do not underſtand 
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the Poſſibility of the Gentleman: 


perfor ming what the Lady deſire; 


of him in the latter End of her 
Letter : You are deſired to ſatisfie 
their Curioſity, and that it may 
be in your next Saturday's Met- 
cury; they are aſhamed to preſs 
you to the Performance of it in ſo 
little Time, nor would have been 
guilty of ſo much Rudeneſs, were 
they not neceſſitated by their 
going a long Fourney the next 
Week, and 4 ould have been de. 


' prived of the Satisfaction of your 


Anſwer ? 


Honoured Sir, 
Here will be at our Houſe 
this Evening the rich old 


Fellow 1 told you of, worth 


40000 |. therefore if you have 


any Love for my Perſon, or Re- 


ſpect for my Preferment, be 
there by ſeven a Clock. Dreſs 
your ſelf as fine as poſſible you 
can, and brisk yout Blood with 
a moderate Glaſs: Approach 
me with that Decency that be- 
comes a Gentleman, and when 
you make Love, do it with all 
the Delicacy of Expreſſion which 

our Wit can 1nvent, or yout 

loquence utter, but with the 
Diſtance and Regard, as if 1 
were an Angel from Heaven; 
but have a ſpecial Care of over- 
doing it, and when it is his 
Turn to ſpeak, make ſilent Love 
in ſoft Sighs, and languifhing 
Looks. Stay not too long, that 
by the Opportunity of your Ab- 
ſence I may remark what Im- 


reſſions the Frights of a new 


ival has made upon his Breaſt, 
for a Spur of this Nature ma 
- Quicken his Speed. This I c 
honeſt Policy, nor can I ſee.any 
Evil inthe Deſign. | 
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Dear Sir, you know Matri- 


mony is a facred Tye, and 


therein I muſt be faithful: but 
if this Projeq takes, let the 
delicious Man aſſure himſelf he 
can ask nothing on this Side 
that Obligation, which ſhall 
not be granted with all the 


Warmth which Love and Gra- it 


titude can beſtow ; but remem- 
ber that 7 am a Maiden, and that 
he who ſteals Sweet-meats muſt 
always leave the Cloſet-door as 
faſt as he found it, and an Artiſt 
at a Picklock can do his Buſineſs 
without ſpoiling the Wards. 


Anſw. The Queſtion is to re- 
ſolve, How her Gallant could 
perform the latter part of the 

weſtion : To which we An- 
wer, by forbearing any Attack 
upon the Fort, till the has got 
the old rich Commander in it: 
For the words, nothing on this 
fide that Obligation, ſeem to be 
reſtrictive, and bind not on the 
other Side the Obligation. As 
for picking of Locks, &c. tis a 
nice ſort of Felony, which we 
deſire to be excus'd from fitting 
Judges on; only thus much, if 
to the Words, I am a Maiden, 
were added the Emphatick now, 
the Riddle is made plain. 

Queſt. Whether is be lawful 
for a marry'd Man to kiſs his 
Neighbour's Wife, out of real 
Reſpect and Afottion ? 
 Anjw. Yes undoubtedly, out 
of Reſpect none will deny, and 
if not real, ſo much the worſe, 
out of Affection too, for we are 
to Love our Neighbour. "Tis 
To. TAnriov, no Sex excepted, or 
mention'd; but it muſt be an 
honeſt Affection and Reſpect, 
tao we may thus Love our Neigh- 
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bour's Wife, we mayn't Cover 
eur Neighbour s Wife. The Af- 
fection ſhou'd be pure and inno- 
cent, as was that of the Primi- 
tive Chriſtians in their Ks 9 

Peace, and if either the he | 
or Effect of what's mention'd be 
otherwiſe, we ought to forbear 


Queſt. Whether @. Lady being 
in Love with any Man, it be lau- 
ful for her to ask his Conſent ? 

Anſw, Yes, yes, poor Crea- 
ture, it's hard to ſtarve out of 
Civility, for want of asking 
Meat when we are hungry. 
But if ſhe has no Friend in the 
World to ſpeak a good Word for 
her, if ſhe can't ſo much as 
write neither, let her ſhow 
him the Athenian Mercury, Vol. 
5. N. 13. Q. 6. and that's 
a much handſomer way than 
downright coming to the Point, 
as thoſe are accounted more 
Genteel Beggars , who trudge 
about with their Papers and 
Recommendations, than ſuch as 
ply in Bedlam Walks, with Pray 
Mr.— for God's Sake beſtow the 
Gift of one 2 | 

Queſt. I deſere the ſpeedy An- 
ſwer of this Queſtion '. Froe 
Years ago 1 marry'd a Gentlewo- 
man only for her Vertue and Beau- 
ty, which ſhe yet retains to the 
higheſt Degree. A Friend to us 
both being very melancholly, and 
near raving mad with Diſordet of 
Mind, I preſs'd to know the Oc- 
caſion; he tells me he is 1 57 | 
nately in Love with my Wife, and 
without Enjoyment ſhall lay via- 
lent Hands on himſelf, becauſe 
his Torment ſeems inſupportable : 
Conſidering he is my Friend, 1 
ought to aſſiſt him, conſidering ſhe 
is my Wife, 1 ought nat; yet 1 
„ ba ve 
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have given my Leave, and ſhe 
purely to oblige me, yields, the 
with much Reluctancy, and de- 
ſires it may be deferr d till we 
have your Opinion. Whether it 
be a Sin in one, or all three, and 
if a Sin, as undoubtedly it muſt, 
whether it's not better to com- 
mit it, than for our good Friend 
to uſe Violence, being the former 
may be repented of, but the lat- 
ter, according to Holy Writ, 
muſt be his inevitable Damnation? 
 Anſw. If ever a Story had 


the Air of' a Romance, this 


certainly has, (and indeed 
there's a Novel extant much 
like it.) But if really true, 
ſure they are all three raving 
mad as well as one of 'em, 
for that's the moſt charitable 
Opinion we can have of the 
Matter: It's plain the Man is 
no Fool that writ the Letter, 
and yet we can hardly think 
one who wou'd be ſuch a Con- 
rented Beaſt, cou'd be capa- 
ble of writing. at that rate; 
therefore we rather ſuſpect 
*twas the Spark himſelf, or the 
cunning Somewhat of a Wife 
that- indited it. But if there 
he any Thing of Sincerity or 
Truth in the Buſineſs, (ſince as 
to his Wife's admired Virtue 
we muſt beg his Pardon) we 
anfwer what ſure none doubt 
but themſelves, that ſuppoſing 
the Spark in any Haſte or Ne- 
ceflity of killing - himſelf, 
which it ſeems he is not, for 
he can ſtay ſtill he hears our 
Anſwer, better he ſhou'd do ſo, 
than all Three be guilty of 
wilfully pondred Adultery, a 
- damning Sin as well as Mur- 

ther. If he's really ſo mad as 
repreſented, get him chaind, 
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tho' we doubt Bedlam wou'd 
not be ſo fit for him as Bride- 
well. | 
Queſt. Whether Chriſt d. 
ſcended actually into Heil, or 
whether Hell in the Creed be 
talen for the Grave? 

Anſw. Theſe are two Que- 
ſtions ſufficiently diſtinct from 
each other. hat Chriſt did 
actually deſcend into Hell is true, 
or elſe our Creed muſt be falſe 
which aſſerts it. But ſince 
neither that nor our Articles 
expreſs what they mean by the 
word Hell, leaving it only in 
Zquilibrio, and great Men are 
extremely divided in their O- 
pinions concerning it, we 
don't think fit to conclude any 
thing poſitively in the Mat- 
ter, only giving the different 
Opinions, with their Rea- 
ſons——— Some interpret Hell 
only of the Grave, and it's 
ſure enough as they tell us, 
that both the Greek, Latiz, and 
Hebrew Words Hades, Scheol, 
and 1»feri, do ſignifie either the 
State of the Dead, or the 
place of the Damned, which 
might eaſily be confounded, 
it being a common Opinion, 
and perhaps a true one, that 
Hell is in the Center of the 
Earth. Nay, even our £nglif 
Word Hell may bear the ſame 
Signification, being deriv'd from 
the old Saxon Hell, to cover. 
Thoſe who take Hell for the 
Grave, tell us that tis ou 
an Explanation, (tho' a dar 
one) or rather indifferent Ex- 
preſſion of that Phrafe, dead 
and buried, ſince twas not in 
the old Roman Creed, as Rufpnus 
affirms, nor is it in the Nicene, 
only bz ſuffer'd, and was _—_ 

ang 
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to be fapner ſatisfied about 
'em, m3# ſee a full Anſwer to 


and the third Day he roſe again, 
and in that which we call the 
Athanaſian, who ſuffer d for 
our Salvation, deſcended mio 
Hell, the third Day, &c. with- 
out any mention of his Burial, 
which ſeems to imply the ſame 
thing was made by both. And 
of this. Opinion generally are 
, our Proteſtant Divines. The 
other is, that be actually de- 
ſcended into the Place of the 
Damned; and thus they inter- 
ret his deſcending into the 
ower Parts of the Earth, his 
then ſpoiling Principalities and 
Powers, and his preaching to the 
= in Priſon ; and of this 
pinion are all the Catholicks, 
( thinking it favours Purga- 
tory, tho' they're extremely 
miſtaken in the Conſequence) 
and alſo many famous Divines 
of onr own Communian. 
Queſt. What is the formal 
Difference of one Spirit from ano- 
ther, or what individuates em: 
Anſw. If we ſbou'd go 3 


bout to tell every Body what 


we mean by Individuation, per- 

haps we ſhou d leave em more in 
the dark than we found em; 
however, ſince Definitions are 
abſolutely — in all ab- 
ſtruſe Notions, we ſhall do it not 
only for the Satisfaction of ſuch 
48 can underſtand it, but alſo 
for a clearer light in the pre- 
ſent Queſtion: Individuation 
(then is) the Unity of any 
thing with is ſelf, or that 
whereby any thing is what it is. 
The Definition indeed is ſome- 
thing dark, but we having al- 
ready run thro' the different 
Qrders of viſible Beings, and 
conſider'd Individuation' in em 
"all; any one that has a mind 


Spirit is immaterial. 


, 
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it in Fol. 2. N. 8. Quefs. 1. 
But the formal Difference of 
Spirits is yet a higher Task, 


and if it cou'd be found out 


by Study, 'twou'd deſerve ſome 
Time; but fince the Queſtion 
is not reſolvable by Humanity, 
we may refrain our Searches, 
nay tho an Angel ſhould come 
and diate the Solution, it 
wou'd be unintelligible to us: 
All that we can fay in An- 
ſwer to it, is this, that as it 
cannot be reſoly'd, ſo we can 
give our Reaſons why it can- 
not; I. Becauſe a Spirit is not 
to be deſin d. 2. Becauſe a 
What a 
Spirit is, we know not, we 
can as well repreſent it by a 
Thought as any thing elſe; but 
ſeeing we are ignorant of its 


very Being, its very ridiculous 


to aſſign the Modifications of 
what we know not. Again, the 
Words Form and Individuation 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe Matter, but 
a Spirit being immaterial can- 
not be ty'd to ſuch Terms as 
are adapted to Matter. Hence 
when we ask, What is the for- 
mal Difference of one Spirjt from 
another, er what individuates 
'em, 'tis altogether. as impro- 
per as to ask, What is the Au- 
dibility of Sapors, or the Viſi- 


bility of Sounds? or plainer 


yet, What can that be which is 


impoſſible to be? 
Queſt. My Wife kept Compa- 
ny three Months with anill Man, 


by whom (he received an 1 th 
reely 


but revealing of it to me 1 
forgave her, ſpar'd no Coſt for a 
Chyrurgeon, and kept it private 
which Clemency, ſpe inſulted over, 
Cc 4 ang 


992 
and ſtill bept him Company abroad, 
nay when 1 found it out by un- 
doubted Witneſſes, ſhe again and 
again denied it; this incens'd 
me againſt any farther Rexoncili- 
ation, and being willing to part 
with her privately, 1 gave her 
three Days Notice to 32 her 
wearing Apparel, but ſhe re- 
us d it till 1 forced her away: 
The next Day came two of her 


Friends to moderate the Matter, 


to whom I conſented again, and 
yeceived her the ſame Night, 
but the Day 12 (being the 
29th of laſt January) I was 
decoy d to a Breakfaſt, and in m 

Abſence ſhe ran away with all 


my Plate; I am threatned by 


her Friends to be ruin d, and do 
axpect to be run in Debt by her, 
ſhe being in Southwark, and 
likewiſe 1 am afraid of a Decay 
is Trade, (keeping a publick 
Houſe : ) I pray your Advice in 
this ſad Calamity. © 

Anſw. The arſt Thing you 
do put her into the Gazette, 
declaring for Reaſons beft 
| known to your ſelf, that no 


one give Credit to her, either 


as to Money or Commodities, 
as alſo give Notice that all 
your Creditors (if any) do 
forthwith in ſome ſhort Time 
bring in all their Bills, Bonds, 
Obligations, exc. to whom 
you. now ſtand indebted. Al. 
o for preventing other Miſ- 
chiefs, ſend us in the Names of 
ſuch Perſens, the Place where 
they live, and their Employ, 
whom you ſuſpe& of any ill 
Deſign, and you ſhall hear 
further from us. As for the 
Words, or any other Advice, 
if you'll come to our Book- 
4* py . +8 „ 1 


A SUPPLEMENT to the 
ſeller, well aſſiſt you fur- : 


ther. 

' Queſt. Are there Mathemati- 
cians of your Society, and if a 
Queſtion in Algebra ſhould be 
propoſed, would you anſwer it 
Analiticalj 77 

Anſw. If you pleaſe to make 
tryal, we'll anſwer you, or own 
our Ignorance. | 9 

Queſt, Whether a Perſon con- 
cluding his private Devotion: 
with the Lord's Prayer, is to ſay 
Our Father, or My Father? 

Anſw. Read John 17. 21, 22, 
23. and you'll be ſatisfied that 
you ought to repeat Our Fa- 
ther. 

Queſt. What is your Opinion 
of Conjuration ? 

Anſw. There is as much 
Fault to be found with the 
exceſſive Curioſity of thoſe, 
who would know all Things, 
as there is with the unſuffera- 


ble Stupidity of ſome others, 


who ate no way touch'd with 
that natural Deſire of Know- 
ledge : For as theſe latter, by 
renouncing that Accompliſh- 


ment, deprive themſelves of 


the greateſt Satisfaction of Life; 
ſo the others, being tranſport- 


. ed beyond the Limits preſcrib'd 


to the Mind of Man, wander 
they know not whither, and 
precipitate themſelves into the 
Abyfles of Errors and Impieties. 
That of the Necromancets, who 
boaſt, that they can command 
out of their Tombs'the Souls of 
the deceas'd, that they may be 


inform'd of what they deſire 


to know, 'is ſo much the more 


enormous, as they have made 


an Art of it, -call'd by them 
the Black Art, or the Art-of 
eto wr ot AC 4 Con; 
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Conjuration, a Name as ridicu- 
lous/as the Precepts of which 
it conſiſts; which having no 


Ground but what they derive: 


from the Capricio's and fan- 
taſtick vagancies of thoſe 
Impoſtors, they ſuffictently de- 
roy themſelves; ſo as there 
needs nothing elſe to diſcover 
there palpable Vanity; no more 
than there is to make appear 
the Error of thoſe, who, to 
confirm that diabolical Inven- 
tion, maintain, there are Abun- 
dance of Effects above thoſe 
of Nature, which are to be at- 
tributed to Souls ſeparated from 
their Bodies, eſpecially that of 
foretelling things to come, . and 
informing thoſe who conſult 
them; it being conſider d, 
that, beſides the Gift they have 
of Science, which is common 
to them with all Spirits diſen- 
gag d from Matter, they have 
à particular Inclination of do- 
ing good to Men, by adverti- 
ſing em of thoſe things which 
ſo much concern em. But this 
is not only abſurd in it ſelf, 
dut alſo impious, and contra- 
y to Chriſtian Faith, which 
teaching us that there are but 
two Places, where theſe Souls 
have their Abode, to wit, Pa- 
radice and Hell, it is to be be- 
Hev'd, that thoſe of the Dam- 
ned are far from being in a Ca- 
— to get out of that in- 
 fernal Priſon, to which Di- 
vine Juſtice hath condemn'd 
them, to be eternally toxment- 
ed; And the Bleſſed Spirits 


are yet more unlikely to quit 


. theit bliſsful State and the 
Joys ot Paradice, wherewith 
they are inebriated, to fatisfic 
| the yain Curioſities of thoſe 


_ counterfeit Appearance, 


, 
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who invocate them, and for 
the moſt Part make uſe of them 
rather to compaſs the miſchie- 
vous Sorceries and ſuch like 
Crimes which that Black Art 
profeſſes, than to procure Good 
to any one; or if at any 
time they do any, tis in Or- 
der to the doing of ſome great- 
er Miſchief afterwards, ſuch as 
Superſtition and Idolatry; to 
which theſe Spirits inclinin 
thoſe who invoke them, an 
requiring of em ſuch Sacrifi- 
ces and Adorations as are due 
only to the Deity, it is more 
than a Preſumption, that they 
cannot be the Souls of the 
Blefſed, but downright Devils 
who, transform'd into Angels 
of Light, impoſe upon thoſe 
who are ſo willing to be ſe⸗ 
duc'd. ad 
Some are of Opinion, that 
as the Employments of the De- 
vils are different, ſo there is a 


remarkable Difference in their 


Natures, which depends princi- 
pally on the. Places of their A- 

de, according to which, if 
we may believe Orpheus, ſome 
of them are Celeſtial or Fiery, 
ſome Airy, ſome Warry, and 
ſome Terreſtrial and Subterrane- 
ous; and among thoſe the Ae- 
rial, to whom Plato attributes 


the Inyention of Magick, are 


by the Students of that Art, 
accounted the moſt ingenious 
to deceive Men, by Reaſon of 


their more eaſie putting on the 


groſſer Parts of the Air, and 
appearing under —ç Forms 

ey pleaſe; and conſequently, 
it is not bard for them to 
aſſume that of the Bodies of 
deceas'd Perſons, and, by that 
to de- 
ceiys 
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ceive the Credulity of thoſe 
who are perſwaded, that, by 
this Art of Conjuration, they 
may be oblig'd to make a par- 
ticular Diſcovery of themſelves. 
This was an Obſervation of 
Ananias, in the third Book 
of the Nature of Devils, con- 
cerning a dying Perſon who 
preſented his Right Hand to 
. ſome other, who thereupon 
joyn'd Hands with him. Nor 
1s this any leſs Superſtitious 
than for the ſaid two Perſons 
to make a mutual Promiſe, 
that he who died firſt ſhould 
appear to the Survivor, to give 


him an Account what Condi- 


tion he is in; ſince in theſe 
Apparitions, it is always to be 
fear'd, that they are the Evil 
Spirits, whoſe main Deſign is 
to ſeduce them chat aſſume 
their Places, and do appear in- 
ſtead of thoſe whom we think 
we ſee. | 

Others again think, 'tis not 
to be accounted ſtrange that 
the Souls of the deceas'd, hav- 
ing a Remembrance of thoſe 
with whom they convers'd in 
this Life, and to whom they 
are fti}l.link'd by ſome Tie of 
Affection, as was the Rich 
Man in Hell towards his living 
Brethren, ſhould alſo have an In- 
clination to aſſiſt them as much 
as they on .It may therefore 
be inferr'd, that, with the Per- 
miſſion of God, they do * 
;pgar, when they are earneſtly 


Intreated to do it. For, not 
to ſpeak* of Moſes and Elias, 


who appear'dion Mount Tabor, 


tion; the Prophet Jeremy and 
Onias appear d to Judas Mac- 


_ «  Gabeus, as the Soul of Samuel 
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to Saul; to whom the Ho 
Scripture attributing the Gitt of 
Prophecy, that Apparition wa 
not illuſory, nor procur d 
the Devil aſſuming the Shape 
of that Prophet, but certain 
and real, in which that Hol 
Man preſented himſelf, an 
out of the Deſire he had to 
bring that King, for whom he 
ſometime had a great Affection, 
into the way of Salvation, he 
remonſtrated to him the Jude. 
ments of God, which would 
fall upon him, if he turned 
not from the Evil of his Ways, 
But laſtly, there are ſome 
who conclude, That tho' there 
be nothing but Confuſion 2. 
mong the Evil Spirits, yet is 
there to be imagin'd a certain 


Order in their Nature, and 


ſuch a . Subordination among 
them, that there are Superi- 
ours and, Inferiours, whereof 
ſome have a Sovereignty over 
others. Hence jt comes that 
among the Magicians, who 
have unhappily ingag d in their 
Service, who have given up 
their Names to a ſuperiout 
Hierarchy, force the others to 


obey them, and may exerciſe 


the ſame Superiority over the 
Spirits of a lower Claſs, as 
their Maſter can. It is to theſe 
Regent or principa} Magicians, 


that ſome would attribute the 


Privilege of calling. up the 


Souls of the Dead, and, for 


want of them, the Evil Spi- 
rits of an inferiour Order, 


whom: they ſhew to thoſe who 
conſult them; or when they 
the day of the. Transfigura- . 


cannot do that, they think, it 
enough to procure an Appear- 


ance of Spectres and Shades, 
by that curſed Art of Conjura- 


tion. 


tion, diſtinguiſh'd for that rea- 
ſon into Necromancy and Scio- 
nancy, Whereof the former 
makes the Dead appear, or ra- 
ther Devils, with their very 
U Bodies, and their Clothes and 
other Marks, which they bac 
' during their being here: The 
- other ſhews only Phantaſms, 
© WH nhich have ſome Reſemblance 
* of them, yet make a Shift 
- to anſwer their Queſtions who 
come to enquire of them. And 
whereas the whole Myftery is 
full of Impoſtures, they omit 
nothing that may cauſe Ter- 
rors, —. 775 | „ = 
ing prepofleſs'd, t mi 

850 the Credit n It was 
the Opinion of ancient Paga- 
niſm, which firſt exercis'd this 
Art, that the Souls of the 
Dead might be evocated, by 
pouring on rhe Ground Wine, 
Milk, and Honey, and mixing 
it with the Blood of certain 
Animals newly kill'd ; the En- 
trails whereof, being {till hot, 
were afterwards carried three 
ſeveral times about two Altars, 
garniſh'd with three black or 
blue Fillets, and a Cyprus. But 
when they were perſwaded 
that thoſe Souls of the de- 
ceas d which they call'd Manet, 
were incens'd againſt *em, they 
appeas'd them with black 
Victims, caſting their Entrails 
dipp'd in Oyl, into a Fire laid 
on their Sepulchres made of 
ſach Trees as bear' no Fruit; 
gave them - Incenſe, caſt Wine 
with'the Hollow of the Hand, 
and exercis'd ſach Ceremonies 
as for the moſt Part were ridi- 
culous ; which alſo were com- 
monly perform'd at Mid- night, 
and in ſubterraneous Flaces, 


, 
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there being nothing the 

thought more contrary to thoſe 
Spirits of Darkneſs, than the 
Light of the Day, and eſpeci- 
ally the Riſing of the Sun. 
Thence it proceeded, that He- 
mer ſent his Ulyſes into obſcure 


Places, to conſult the Soul of 


Tireſias ; and Virgil makes - 
neas deſcend under ground, to 
learn of the Sibyl what he had 
to do, The Poets alſo have 
feign d that Orpheus defcend- 
ed into Hell, to fetch thence 
his Wife Errydice; and the 
Hiſtory of Pauſania tells us, 
that, to appeaſe the Ghoſt of 
Cleonica, whom he had kill'd 
by Miſtake, and for which Act 
he was continually tormented 
in the Night Time, he offer'd 


ſome ſuch Sacrifices. to it in an 


obſcure Place call'd Heraclea ; 
where having appear d to him 
ſhe told him, that he ſhould 
be delivered out of all his 
Sufferings: as ſoon as he were 


return'd into Lacademonia; as 


accordingly he was, having 
been there ſtarvd to Death 
with Hunger in the Temple of 
Pallas, where: he had taken 
Sanctuary, to avoid the Fury of 
his Fellow Citizens, by whom 
he was purſu cd. 

Queſt. Pray, Gentlemen, hat 
are your Thonghts' of Natural 


Magick? tis it | 
Magick , bas 


Anſu Natural 
degenerated extreamly in theſe 
laſt Ages, wherein it is grown 
as execrable,” even to the very 
Name of it, q it-was honoura- 
ble at the Beginning; as thoſe 
of Tyrant and Sophiſt were 
heretofore Denominations gene- 


rally eſteem d, but now are ab- 


hort d. The ill Uſe which ſome 
„55 have 
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have made of it is the true 
Cauſe of this Treatment of Na- 
tural Magick, which they have 


fill'd with Vanities and Impo- 


ſtures, whereas it is in it ſelf 
not only the Nobleſt, but alſo 
the moſt Ancient of all the Sci- 
ences. For it is conceiy'd to 
have begun above four Thou- 
ſand years fince in Egypt, un- 
der Zaroaſter the Grandſon of 
Noah, whence it was ſpread a- 
mong the Babylonians, the 


Chaldaans, and the Perſians, 


among whom the Magi were 
in ſo great Authority, that, 
with the Myſteries of Religi- 
on, they were intruſted with 
the Civil Government, and the 
Conduct and Tuition of the 
Kings, who were never admit- 
ted to the Crown; till they had 
been fully inſtructed in that 
Diſcipline. By this it was 
that Orpheus and Amphion came 
to be to powerful, as to draw 
Brute Beaſts and Stones after 
them, and hereby King Solo- 
mon came to be the Wiſeſt of 
all. Men; and, laſtly, by the 
Study of this, Apollonius Tya- 
næus, Pythagoras, Socrates, and 
the other ' Sages of  Antiqui- 
ty, acquir'd the Eſteem they 
were in. But what adds much 


do the Recommendation of it, 


is, that by its Means the three 
Magi or Wiſe Men in the Goſ- 


pel, who were Kings, came 


from the Faſt, where this Sci- 
ence flouriſhed; having found 
out that the Star which the 

Jaw, being different from all 


ne others, yet no Meteor 
kindled by ſome Natural Cauſe, 
was an extraordinary Sign 
which God was pleas d to make 
appear to them, to give em 


ner and Proportion, that the 


Notice of the Birth of his Son; 
there being no rational Ground 
to imagine they were domn- 
right Magicians, as Theogby. 
left conceiv'd in his Commen. 
taries upon Saint Mathew; 
At leaſt this is certain, that, 
after the Adoration of our $4. 
viour, they abſolutely te- 
nounc'd that diabolical Ma. 
ick, if it be - ſuppoſed they 
ad any Tincture of it before, 


For as to this latter, which is - 


grounded upon ſome Compad 
with-the Devil, who thereby 
obliges himſelf to do tranſcen- 
dent Things for him with 
whom he hath contracted, be- 
ing a kind of Idolatry, it is 
generally abhorr'd and con- 
demn'd by all, fince it makes 
uſe of Pernicious Means to at- 
tain its End, which is ever 
bad. But ſuch is not the o- 
ther, whoſe End, and the Means 
it employs to compaſs it, being 
good and lawful, there is no 
Doubt but it may be lawfully 
uſed. Beſides, as P/ellus and 
Proclus, two Perſons well skill'd 
in theſe Matters, have ve 

well obſerv'd, this laſt Kind, 
call'd Natural Magick, is only 
an exact and perfect Know- 
ledge ot the Secrets of Nature; 
by Means whereof, conſe- 
quent to the Obſervations 
which ſome eminently curious 
Perſons: make of the Motions 
of the Heayens, and the In- 
fluences of - the Stars, with 
the Sympathies and Antipa- 


thies which are almoſt in all 
ſublunary Bodies, they apply 
things ſo juſtly one to another, 


and with ſuch an exact Conſi- 
deration of Time, Place, Man- 
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work prodigious Effects: 
Which, the more credulous, 
and ſuch as are ignorant of 
the Correſpondence between 


theſe Effects and their Cauſes, 


look upon as Miracles and En- 
chantments. Such as were 
thoſe of the Magicians of Pha- 
raohb, who could turn their 
Rods into Serpents, make the 
Rivers of Egypt red as Blood, 
and fill the whole Country 
with Frogs, but were not able 
to go any further, to imitate 
the other Miracle of Moſes, 
which they were forc'd to ac- 
knowledge wrought by the 
Finger of God. Nor are the 
Effects of Artificial 
leſs wonderful, not only in Re- 
ſpeR of its Predictions obſerva- 
ble in Judiciary Aftrology, A- 
griculture, Medicine, the Art 
of Navigation, and others, 
grounded upon very proba- 
ble Conjectures, but alſo of 
its Operations, as well true 
as falſe, or illuſory. The true 
ones are grounded on the 
Principles of the Mathema- 
ticks, eſpecially on thoſe of 
the Mechanicks, which are the 
nqbleſt and moſt neceſſary Part 
thereof, and on which depend 
all the Water-Engines, Ma- 


chines moving of themſelves, 


and other Inventions where- 
with the Ancients wrought 
ſuch Effects as were accounted 
miraculous. Such as that Man's 
Head of Braſs made by Albertu⸗ 
Magnus, which fram'd an arti- 
culate Man's Voice, in Imita- 
tion of? that of Memnon; the 
glazen Sphere of Archimedes, 
the Motions whereof naturally 
repreſented thoſe of the Cele- 
ſtial Orbs; his Burning: glaſſes, 
wherewith he burnt the Fleet 


Magick 
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of the Romans, who beſieg'd 
the City of Sarageſſa where he 
then was; the wooden Dove of 
Archytas, which flew up and 
down with the other Doves; 
as did the little Birds of Boz- 
tius made of Copper, which had 
this further Advantage, that 
they could fing melodiouſly ; 
as Could alſo thoſe which the 
Emperor Leo caus'd to be made 
of Gold; Malleable Glaſs, and 
{ſuch other ad mirable Effects of 
this Art, for that Reaſon call'd 
by Hero, Thaumaturgica. Thoſe 
which it produces by Illuſion 
and juggling, depend on ſome 
Slightneſs of Hand, and cozen- 
ing Tricks, ſuch as are us'd by 
the Profeſſors of Legerdemain, 
to delude our Senſes, and make 
Things appear otherwiſe than 
they are. Such a Performance 
was that mention'd by Joſephus, 
in the xviii. Book of his Anti- 
uities, uſed by that falſe Meſ- 
as, Barchochabus, who to gain 
himſelf the Eſteem of the true 
one, had the Knack of vomit- 
ing Flames of Fire out of his 
Mouth as he ſpoke, by means 
of a lighted Piece of Tow, which 
he could order as occaſion ferv'd ; 
which Trick, another Impoſtor 
ſhew'd more cleverly, by means 
of a Nutſhell fill'd with Brim- 
ſtone and Fire. And it is a 
Thing now generally known, 
that by certain Artifices no way 
diabolical, one may make a 
Company of People fitting at the 
Table look as if they were dead, 
or like ſo many Tawny-moors ; 
nay, if we believe Pliny, in the - 
xxviii. and xxxv. Books of his 
Hiſtory, they may be made to 
look asif they had the Heads of 
Aſſes or Horſes. 
There 
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There are ſome who think, 
That, according to the Doctrine 
of Paganiſm, re-advanc'd ſince 
the Light of Chriſtianity by the 
Marcionites and the Manichees, 
as there were two Gods, one 
Called Oromaxus, the Author of 
all Good, who was the Sun; 


the other, Arimanes, Author of 


all Miſchief; ſo there were two 
kinds of Magich, whereof one, 
conſiſtingof an exact Knowledge 
and Application of things in or- 
der to a good End, is commend- 
able, and known by the ſimple 
Denomination of Magick, which 
they affirm to be an Invocation 
of thoſe Genii, who are our 
Guardians and Benefactors, in 
order to the procuring of ſome 
good either to our ſelves or O- 
thers: The other called Man- 


gania, which they exerciſed by 


the Invocation of the had Genii 
or Dæmons, was ever condemn'd 
as pernicious, as having no o- 
ther Deſign than to do Miſchief 


by Sorceries and Witchcraft. 


And though the Grounds of 
that Doctrine are contrary to 
the Truth of Chriſtian Faith, yet 
ſince it aſſures us that there are 
good and bad Angels, which 


were the Gez# of Paganiſm; 


there is ſome Probability, that 
as theſe laſt incline us to Ido- 
latry, Superſtition, and other 


Impieties, to divert us from the 
Worſhip of the true God, by 
the Study of the Black Art; ſo 


is it the main Buſineſs of the 
Former, by a Diſcovery of the 
Secrets of Nature, which is the 
white and natural Magick, to 
Incline us to an Acknowledge- 
ment of the Author of it. In 
like Manner, as we find, ac- 
cording to the Apoſtle, that, in 


the order which God obſetys 
for the Good of his Church ang 
the Furtherance of our Salva. 
tion, there aro divers Gifts, 
luch as thoſe of Knowledge, 
Healing, working of Miracle, 
Prophecying, Speaking of ſtrange 
Languages, and the like; al! 
which do notwithſtanding de- 
pend on the ſame Spirit of God, 
who diſpenſes them accordi 

to his good Pleafure : So the 
Devil, who endeavours to imi- 
tate the Works of God, doe: 
the like, in the Diſtribution of 
thoſe Talents, which he com- 
municates to his Inſtruments, to 
employ them upon different 
Occaſions, the better to accom- 
modate himſelf to the Diver- 
ſity of their Inclinations, whom 
he would abuſe, which is his 


principal Defign. He furniſhes 


thoſe whoſe reſtleſs Curioſity 


will needs know things to 


come, with Oracles and Pre- 
dictions: he entertains the Vain 
with Impoſtures and Illuſions; 
the Envious with Charms and 
Sorceries ; the Revengeful, and 
ſuch as are inclin'd to ſuch im- 


placable Paſſions, are ſuggeſt- 


ed with all the miſchievous 
Contrivances, which that per- 
verſe Spirit is at all Times ready 
to teach any who are deſirous 
ro be his Diſciples, to whom 
the Practice of his Inſtruftions 
prove as fatal, as they are in- 
tended to be to thoſe, againſt 


whom they are employ'd. 


Queſt. Having read of the Ca- 
bala, and Cabaliftical Learning 
among the Jews, pray let me 
wow what is your Opinion of 

Anſw. In Order to judge of 
the Cabala, tis requiſite to mm 

5 What 


hy WW" "m— —_, \ Add * 


what the Philoſophy of the 
ews was. As the Stoicks, Pe- 
ripateticks, Pyrrhonians, and 
other Philoſophers, - had their 
peculiar Sects; Tis divided 
commonly into that of Things, 
and that of Words or Names. 
The firſt is call'd by the Rab- 
bins Bereſchit, the ſecond Mer- 
cana. That which Treats of 
things, by the Cabaliſts call'd 
Sephiroch, that is to ſay, Num- 
bers or Knowledges (for with 
them, to number and to know 
are almoſt ſynonymous) is either 
Philoſophical or Theological. 
The Philoſophical comprehends 
their Logick, Phyſicks, Meta- 
hyficks, and Aftronomy. In 
3 ick they treat of the ten 
lefler Sephiroth ; which are ſo 
many Steps or Degrees for at- 
taining the Knowledge of all 
things, by means of Senſe, Know- 
ledge, or Faith: and they are 
divided into three Regions. In 
the loweſt, which is made b 

the Senſe, - are (1) the Object, 
(2) the Medium or Deaphanum, 
(3) the External Senſe. In the 
ſecond and middle Region are, 
(4) the internal or common 
Senſe, (5) the Imagination or 
Fancy, (6) the eſtimative Fa- 
culty or inferior Judgment. In 
the third and ſupream (7) the 


ſuperior and humane judgment. 
(8). Reaſon. (9) The Intellect; 


(10) and laſtly, the Underſtand- 
ing or Mens: which performs 
the ſame Office to the Soul, 
that the Eye doth to the Body 
whom it enlightens. For Ex- 
ample, when I hear a Cannon 
Ciſcharg'd, the Sound comes to 
my Ears by the Medium of the 


Air; then the common Senſe 


receiving this Species of the 
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Sound, tranſmits the ſame to 
the Imagination; and the eſti- 
mati ve Faculty judges thereof 
ſimply, as Beaſts would do: 
afterwards the Judgment appre- 
hends the Efſence of the Sound, 
Reaſon ſearches the cauſes there- 
of, and the Intelle& conſiders 
them. But laftly, the Under- 
ſtanding or Mens, call'd by the 
Cabaliſts Ceter, that is, a Crown 
(by way of Excellence) recei- 
viag Light from on high, irradi- 
ates the Intellect, and this all 
the other Faculties. And theſe 
are the Degrees of cabaliſtical 
Knowledge. In the other Parts 
of their Philoſophy they treat 

of the fifty Gates of Light. 
Whereof the 1F/. is the Divine 
Eſſence, the Symbol of which 
is the Tetragrammaton, and in- 
effable Name of God. The 24. 
Gate is the Archetypal World; 
the Knowledge of which two 
Gates, they ſay, was hid even 
to Moſes, The 34.is the Earth ; 
4th. Matter; $th. Vacuum or 
Privation; 6:h, The Abyſs; 


«7th, The Fire; 8th. The Air; 


oth. The Water; 10th. The 
Light; 11th. The Day; 12th. 
Accidents; 13th. The Night; 
14th. The Evening; 15h. The 
Morning. And after many o- 
ther things they conſtitute Man 
for the 50th. Gate, To arrive 
to the Knowledge of theſe 50 
Gates, they have erected 32 


Flambeaux or Torches, to guide 


them into the Secrets contain'd 


therein; which they - call the 


Paths of Wiſdom, namely, the 
Intelligence miraculous or oc- 
cult. Intelligence ſanRifying, +» 
reſplendent, pure, diſpoſitive, 
eternal, corporeal, exc. The 
Theological Cabala treats of ” 

EW God 
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God and Angels: Of God, by mighty or ſtrong God. The 
expounding the Names of 12 Cabala which treats of Words 


and 42 Letters ;/ yea, they at- 
tribute ſeven hundred ſeveral 
ones to him; and 3 
the Divine Attributes, whi 
they term the grand Sephiroth, 
namely, Infinity, Wiſdom, In- 
telligence, Clemency or Good- 
neſs, Severity, Ornament, Tri- 
umph, Confeſſion of Praiſe, Foun- 
dation and Royalty, whereby 
God governs all things by weight, 
Number and Meaſure. Of An- 
fei namely of the 32 aboveſaid 
telligences, call'd by them 
the Paths of Wiſdom (for they 
make them ſo many Angels) 
and of ſeventy two other An- 
gels; the Names they compoſe 


. of the 19th, 20th, and 21ſt. 


Verſes of the 14th. Chapter of 


Exodus: in each of which there 


being 72 Letters, they form the 
Name of the firſt Angel out of 
the three firſt Letters of each 
Verſe; the Name of the ſe- 
cond, out of the three ſecond 
Letters of the ſame Verſes; and 
ſo the reſt, adding at the End 
of every Word the Names of 
God, Fah or EI; the former 
Whereof denotes God as he 


exiſts, and the latter ſignifies 


and Names, is nothing elle 
but the Practice of Grammar 
Arithmetick, and Geometry, 
They divide it into three Kinds, 
The - firſt whereof is called 
Notraickon, when of ſevera] 
firſt or laſt Letters of ſome 
Word is fram'd a ſingle one; 
as in our Acrofticks. The 
ſecond, Gematrie, whey the Let- 
ters of one Name anſwers to 
the Letters of another by A- 
rithmetical Proportion; (the 
Hebrews as well as the Greeks 
making Uſe of their Letters to 
number withal. ) Whence ſome 
Moderns have affirm'd, that 
Chriſtianity will Jaſt ſeven 
thouſand Years, becauſe the 
Letters of xp«i5iwe are of the 
ſame Value in Number with 
thoſe of laser The 
third is call'd Tbemurath, which 
is a Tranſpoſition of Letters, like 
that of our Anagrams, the moſt 
common Way of which is to 
change the laſt Letter of the 
Alphabet into the firſt, and on 
the contrary; to which kind 
are referr'd the Words and Ver- 


ſes which are read backwards, 


ſuch as this: 


1 
op s 


I. Deus elati —_— Irale ſuedi. i 


ſupo 


Thus, they prove by the firſt 
Word of Geneſis, which is 


Beraſchit, that the World was 


created in Autumn, becauſe 
in this Word is found that of 
Fethiſri, which Ggnifies Au- 
tumn: And that the Law 
ought to be kept in the Heart, 


becauſe the firſt Letter of the 
Law is Bech, and the laſt La- 
med; which two Letters being 
put together, and read after 
their Mode, which is back- 


. wards, make Leb, which ſig- 
Some 


nifies the Heart. 
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Some are of Opinion, that 
if the Word Cabala be taken 
for a Tradition, that is to ſay, 
the Manner in which the Jews 
made their Sacrifice and Prayers 
according to the Inſtruction 
they had from Father to Son 
concerning the ſame, it de- 
ſerves to be eſteem'd for its An- 
tiquity, altho' it be abolilh'd: 
And the more in Regard of the 
hieroglyphical and myſterious 
Names of God and Angels which 
it contains; and whereof who- 
ever ſhould have a perfect and 
entire Knowledge, would find 
nothing impoſſible. Twas by 
this Means, ſay they, that 
| Moſes divided the Waters of 
the Red Sea, and did fo 
many other Miracles, be- 
cauſe he had written at the 
End of his Rod the Name of 
Jehovah. For if it be true 
that black Magick can do Won- 
ders by the Help of malignant 
Spirits, why not the Cabala, 
with more Reaſon, by Means of 
the Names of God, and the 
Angels of Light, with whom 
the Cabalifts render themſelves 
Friends and Familiars ? Our 
Lord ſeems to confirm the ſame, 


when le commands his Apoſtles 


to make uſe of his Name for 
caſting Devils out of the 


poſſeſſed, and to heal Diſeaſes, 


as they. did. The Victory of 
Judas Maccabens againſt the E- 
nemies of his Religion, bap- 
ning by Means of a-Sign of 


four Letters; that of Antiochus 


over the Galare, by a Penta- 
gone; that of Conſtantine the 
Great, by the Sign of the Croſs, 
and the Thau, wherewith the 
Seripture arms the Foreheads of 
the Faithful, demonſtrate that 
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Figures are not wholly inefficaci- 
ous. The critical Days of Di- 
ſeaſes, and the Practice of Phy- 
ficians, who adminiſter their 
Pills in odd Number, which 
the Pythagoreans call the maſ- 
culine Number, ſhew likewiſe 
that all Kind of Virtue cannor 
be denied to Number, and con- 
ſequently that the Cabala is not 
to be blam's for making Account 
of Numbers, Names and Figures, 
the Knowledge whereot would 
undoubtedly be moſt excellent, 
did it not ſurpaſs the Reach 
of humane Capacity, which 
cannot comprehend the Con- 
nexion there 1s between. the 
Name and the Thing which it 
denotes, the Number and the 
Thing numbred, and Figure and 
the Thing figured. For ſince 
the external Figure of a Man or 
other Animal gives me to know 
his Subſtance which I ſee not, 
and the Species of his Figure 
entring into my Senſes, ſuffices 
to make me conceive tke Thing 
without its ſtirring out of its 
Place; why ſhall not the 
Names, and particularly thoſe 
impos'd on Things by our firſt 
Parent in the Hebrew Language, 
have as neceſſary a Significa- 
tion and Connexion with Things 
as the other Accidents which 
are the Objects of our Senſes? 
And why {hall we not believe 
the ſame of the Letters which 
repreſent thoſe Names in the 
ſame Language ? | 8 
Again, others think, that 
the Cabala was either Allego- 
rical or Literal, The former 
was more covjeQural; but if 
there be any Virtue in Chara- 
cters which fſignife nothing, 
with more Reaſon the Words, 
- Dd Sylla- 
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Syllables and Letters, which 
are the viſible Names of Things, 
ſhall not be without. This 
gave Ground to the Cabaliſts to 
conſider in Letters not only 
their Number and Arithmetical 
Value; but alſo their Order, 
Proportion, Harmony. Magni- 
tudes and Geometrical Figures; 
obſerving whether they be 
ſtraight, crooked or tortuous, 
cloſed or not. Thus in one 
Paſſage where the Meſiah is 
ſpoken of, ſome have concluded 
from a Mem which is found 
Cloſed in the middle of a Word, 
contrary to Cuſtom, that this 
Meſſiah ſhould come out of the 
cloſed Womb of a Virgin, con- 
trary to the Courſe of the ordi- 
nary Birth of Men. Thus Rabbi 
Haccadoſch, in the firſt Letters 
of theſe three Hebrew Words of 
Geneſis 49. v. 10, 
Velo, found thoſe wherewith 
the Hebrews write the Name 
of our Saviour, namely, J. S. J. 

Laſtly, others ſay, that we 
ought” to govern our ſelves in 
reading of the Cabaliſts, as 
Bees do, who gather only 
the Good and leave .the Bad 
which is more plentiful ; and 


above all avoid the Loſs of Time 


which is employ'd in turning 


over the tedious Volumes of 


the Talmudiſts, which are ei- 
ther ſo unpleaſant, or their 
Senſe ſo much unknown to us, 


through the Envy which they 


bore to their Succeſſors, that 
we may with more Reaſon tear 
their Books in Pieces than a 


Father did the Satyrs of Perſeus; 


ſaying, that ſince he would not 
be underſtood by the Surface and 
Outſide, like other Writers, he 
would look within, whether he 
were more intelligible. 


Jebo Scilo 


Queſt. Whether Truth is al- 
ways to be ſpoken ? 

Anſw. Truth and Juſtice be- 
ing reciprocal, and the former, 
according to Ariſtotle a Moral 
Duty, it much imports the In- 
rereſt of a Government that it 
be obſerv'd and kept inviolably 
not only in Contracts and pub- 


lick Actions, but alſo in pri-. 


vate Diſcourſes; and 'tis a 
kind of Sactilege to go about 
to hide it. Moreover, 'tis one 
of the greateft Affronts that 
can be put upon a Man of Ho- 
nour, to give him the Lye. 
For as 'tis the Property of an 
ingenuous Man to avow the 
Truth freely, and not to diſſem- 
ble ; ſo Lying is the Sign and 
conſequent of a lying Spirit; 
Hence the Perſians were not 
contented to cauſe the Chil 
dren of their Kings to be in- 
ſtructed above all Things, al- 
ways to ſpeak the Truth; but 
they erected Temples and Al- 
tars to this Virtue as a Deity, 
and ador'd it under the Name 
of Oromagdes, which fignifics 
the God of Truth. And there- 
fore tis our Judgment that 
Truth ought always to be — 
ken, altho'.it be to one's Da- 
mage. | A 

But ſome ſay, that if it 


be neceſſary always to ſpeak 


Truth, and that it be the Con- 
formity of our Words with our 


Thoughts, it is not always to 


be ſpoken. This Nature teach- 
es us, Whilſt ſhe diſcovers to 
us only the Surface of the 
Farth, but hath hid all the Trea- 
ſures of it, as all the Parts of 


Man, eſpecially the more noble- 


are conceal'd under the Skin. 
That which vilifies Myſteries, 
| 1s 
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is the publiſhing of them, 
calbd Prophanation. That 
which hinders the Effect of 
State Counſels, whereof Secre- 
cy is the Soul, is the letting of 
them be diſcover'd, which is 
Treaſon. That which takes 


away the Credit from all Arts 


and Profeſſions, is the rendring 
them common. And Phyſick 
(amongſt others) knows the 
Advantage of Concealment, 
whilſt the Welfare of the Pa- 
tient many Times depends upon 
his Ignorance. Would you ſee 
what Difference there is be- 


tween a wife Man and a 


Fool, a civil Man and a Clown? 


it do's not conſiſt in Know- 
ledge; for they oftentimes 
have the ſame Thoughts and 
Inclinations ; but the Fool 
ſpeaks all that he 
the wiſe Man 'doth not; as 
the Clown will declare by 


Geſture,” and (if he can) do 


_ thing that comes into 
his Fancy, but the better bred 
Man uſes Reſtraint upon him- 
ſelf, The Comedian there- 
fore wanted not Reaſon, to ſay 
that Truth begets Hatred; and 
the Scripture- teaches us that 


God built Houſes for the wiſe 

ptian Women who ly'd to 
were com- 
manded to murther the He- 


Phraroah, when they 


brew Children at the Birth, 
but 'd not, For though 
ſome hold that' God pardon'd 


them the Lye in regard of the 


good Office which they render'd 
to his Church, and that twas 


for this good Office that God 


dealt well with them; yet, 
leaving this Subtility to the 
Schoolmen , tis evident that 
their Diſſimulation was ap- 
prov'd in this Cale. 


thinks , 
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There's great Difference be- 
tween Lying and not ſpeaking 
all the Truth which is expected 
from us; the former being vi- 
cious, the other not: Whence 
S. Athanaſius being ask d by 
the Arrians who purſu d him, 
whether he had ſeen Athana- 
ſins, told them that he went 
that way a little while ſince, 
but did not tell them that 
bimſelf was the Perſon. And 
S. Francis being ask d whether 
he did not ſee a Robber 
paſs by, ſhew'd his Sleeve, and 
ſaid, that he did not paſs that 
way. 

As only weak and diſtem- 
d Eyes are unable to bear the 
ight of the Sun, ſo only weak 


and fickly Minds cannot ſuffer 


the Luſtre of Truth. All Men 


are oblig'd to ſpeak it, but 


particularly that which is dicta- 
ted from God's Mouth; and 
we ought rather to chooſe 
Martyrdom than renounce the 
Belief of it. Leſs ought they 
to conceal it who are bound to 
it by their Conditions, as Preach- 
ers and Witneſſes ; provided 
they have regard to Place, 
Time, and Perſons. Without 
which Circumſtances tis as un- 
ac and abſurd as to 


carry a Queen to an Ale- houſe. 


Vet in two Caſes particularly, the 
not telling of Truth may be 
diſpens d with: 1. When the 
Safety of the Prince or Good ot 
the State is concern d, for 
which, Plato in his Common» 
wealth ſays, it is lawful to lye 
ſometimes; and the Angel N- 


phael told Tobias that tis good 


to hide the Secrets of Kings, 
2. When our own Life is con- 
cern d, or that of our Father. 

Dd 2 Mo- 
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Mother, and Kindred againſt 
whom, although we certainly 
know them guilty of a Crime, 
we are not oblig'd to declare 
it ; provided, nevertheleſs, 


- that it be with the Reſpe& due 


to the Magiſtrate, and that we 
beware of ſpeaking Lyes whilſt 
we intend only to decline Diſ- 
covery of the Truth. "Tis 
the Opinion of the Civilians, 
and amongſt others, of Paulus, 
in I. 9. . de Teſt. that a Father 
cannot be conſtrain'd to bear 
Witneſs againſt his Son,. nor a 
Son againſt bis Father, except 
in the Caſe of High Treaſon. 

- Thele three Things muſt not 
be confoundec, to lye, to 
ſpeak or tell a Lye, and to do 
or act one. To lye is to go 
againſt our own Meaning; as 


when I knowa Thing, and not. 
only conceal it, but ſpeak the 


contrary. This Action, accord- 
ing to ſome, is always evil, 
inſomuch (ſay they) as tis 
never lawful to do Evil that 
Good may come of it. Accord- 
ing to others, tis qualified 
according to the Diverſity of 
its End. For he who tells a 
Lye to ſave a Traveller's Life 
who is purſu'd by Thieves, 
ſeems to do better than if he 


expos' d him to their Cruelt 


by his Diſcovery. The Phyſi 


Clan who diſſembles to his Pa- 


tient the Danger of his Diſeaſe, 
and thinks. it enough to ac- 


quaint his Domeſticks there- 
with, does better than if he 


. caſt him into Deſpair by a down- 


right diſmal Prognoſtication ; 


and when he chears him up in 


fitting Time and Place by ſome 


pleaſant made Story, what he 
ſpeaks can ſcarce be reckon'd 


amongſt idle Words. But he 
who lies for his Profit, as man 
Tradeſ men do, fins proportiq 
nably to the Deceit which he 
thereby cauſes ; but he is moſt 
culpable who lyes to the Magi- 
ſtrate. One may tell or ſpeak 
a Lye without lying, namely, 
when one ſpeaks a falſe Thing 
conceiving it to be true; To 
do or ſpeak a Lye, is to lead a 
Life contraryto one's Profeſſion; 
as he who preaches well and 
lives ill. Whence we conclude, 
that many Precautions are re- 
quiſite to lye without com- 
mitting an Offence; that aLye 
is to be ſpoken as little as 
poſſible, and never to be done 
or Sch ara. +5; 
Queſt. Pray Gentlemen, ja- 


wonr your humble Servant with 
your Opinion of Climacterical 


D "i 
 Anſw. Man's Life is a Come- 
dy, whereof the Theatre or 


Stage is the World, Men the 


Actors, and God the Modera- 
tor, who ends the Play, and 
draws the Curtain he it 
ſeems good to him, When 
tis play d to the End, it hath 
five Acts, Infancy, Childhood, 
Adoleſcence ; Virility or Man- 
hood, conſiſting of middle Age; 
and old Age; each of 14 Years, 
which multiply'd by 5 make 


70 Years, the Term aſſign d to 


humane Life by the Royal Pro- 
phet. Theſe Acts are divided 
into two Scenes, of as many 
Septenaries, in each of which 
conſiderable Alterations both in 
Body. Goods and Mind alſo, are 
obſery'd to come to paſs. For 
ſeeing many Perſons incur great 
Accidents at one certain Num- 
ber of Years rather than _ 

£ er 
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ther; and if they eſcape Death, 
fall again into other Dangers 
at certain Times, and ſo from 
one Degree to another, till they 
be come to the laſt Step of the 
Ladder, which. is call'd Climax 
by the Greeks; hence the Name 
ClimaRerical comesto be given 
to the Years at which theſe 
Changes are obſerv'd. The 
moſt general Opinion refers 
them to that Namber of Se- 
ven; tho* ſome have attribu- 
ted them .to the ninth, others 
to every ſecond Year; but e- 
ſpecially to the Product of the 
one multiply'd by the other, 
which is Sixty three, compos'd 
of nine Times ſeven, or ſeven 
Times nine; and therefore the 
moſt dangerous. For ſeven 
and nine, as Fermicus Matermus 
faith, being very pernicious of 
themſelves, their Malignity is 
conjoyn'd in that Number of 
Sixty three call'd upon this Ac- 
count the grand Climacterical, 
as 7, 14, 21, 28, 35 4, 49. 
(very conſiderable amongft 


them for being the Square of 


ſeven) and 56 are call'd leſs 
Climactericals; but 126 the 
greateſt Climacterical of all, 
becauſe it contains the grand 
one twice, being compos'd of 
eighteen Septenaries. Now all 
theſe ClimaRericals are call'd 
Hebdomaticks, becauſe they go 
upon ſeven, as thoſe which are 
counted by nine are call'd En- 


neaticks, amongſt which the 
leſs are 9, 18, 27, 36, 45, and } 
$4: the grand one is again 63, 
made alſo of nine multiply'd 
by ſeven; the reſt are 72, 87, g 
( very notable too, for being 


the Square of nine) 90, 99, 
and fo to the greateſt Climacteri: 


* 
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cal 126, made of twice nine 
Septenaries. Amongſt all which 
Years tis further obſerv'd, that 
thoſe are the moſt dangerous 
which aſcend either by three 
Weeks, or Novenaries of Years, 
as, 21, 42, 63, in the Hebdoma- 
zicks; and 27, 54, 81, in the. 
Enneatichs. | | 
As the Septenary is conſide- 
rable, ſo is that of Nine, for 
the Number of the Hierarchies 
and Celeſtial Spheres, toge- 


ther with the common Number 


of Months of a Woman's Preg- 
nancy ; the Time between the- 
Conception and the Birth, ha- 
ving a great Likencſs with the 
Remainder of Man's Life. Like- 
wile the Ternary, proper to the 
Deity, being multiplied by it 
ſelf, muſt contain whatever Won- 
der and Efficacies there can be 
found in Numbers, ſince it be- 
longs to innumerable Things; 
and nothing can be conſider'd 
but with its three Dimenſions, 
and its three Parts, Beginning, 
Middle, and End; paſt, preſent, 
and future. Hence was the 
affigning of three Faces to 
Janus, three Names and three 
Powers to the Moon, according 
to its own, that of Diana, and 
that of Hecate; together with 
the Fiction of three Graces. In 


brief, as the three greateſt Chan- 


ges came to paſs in each of the 
three Times of the World, he- 
fore the Law, under the Law. 
and after the Law, fo it ſeems 
juſt that this ternary Number 
divide the Actions of the leſs 
World, as it hath done of the 
reat, | | 
There have been ſome of O- 
pinion , that it is more reaſo- 
nable to make this Diviſion by 
| „ > 200 
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the quaternary Number, com- 
prehended in the ineffable 
Name of four Letters, the E- 
lements and Humours; to the 
Contract or Amity of which we 
owe our Health, our Diſeaſes, 
Death, and all the Accidents of 
our Lives. And the ſloweſt Mo- 
tion of the dulleſt and moſt 
malignant of theſe Humours is 
made in four Days. the Redu- 
plication whereof hath given 
ground to the Error which at- 
tributes the Criſes and Indica- 
tions of Diſeaſes to other Num- 
bers. The fourth Day is ac- 
knowledg'd the firſt of Na- 
ture's Motion, and ſerves for 
a Meaſure and Foundation of 
all others. The Criſes of Di- 
ſeaſes are unanimouſly attribu- 
ted to the Moon, which had 
but four Quarters, diſtinguiſh'd 
by as many Faces, which being 
denominated from the Quater- 
nary, argue its Power over 
that Planet; and conſequent- 
ly, over every thing that de- 
pends upon it. And as there 
are four noble Parts in Man, 
( comprehending, with Galen, 
thoſe which preſerve the Spe- 
cies) ſo there are four in the 


World, Eaſt, Weſt, North, and 


South; four Parts of the Earth, 
Europe, Aſia, Africa, and A. 
merica; and four Monarchies. 
But the Conſiderableneſs of this 
Number appears, in that our 
Lord having been ask'd five 
Queſtions, namely, ofthe Time 
of his Death, his Aſcenſion, 
the Calling of the Gentiles, and 
the Deſtruction of Feruſalem, 
they were accompliſh'd in the 
Number of four Times ten. For 
he continu'd dead 40 Hours, 
ke aſcended into Heaven at the 


end of 40 Days, the Vocation of 
the Gentiles typified by the vi- 
ſion of unclean Beaſts, offer d 
by the Angel to Saint Peter to 
eat, was at the End of 40 
Months, which are about 3 
Years and a half, (ſo long alſo 
as Antichriſt is to continue) 
and the Deſtruction of Feruſa- 
lem-came to paſs at the End of 
40 Years. Moreover, the Qua- 
ternary is not only a ſquare 
Number, but cauſing all others 
to be denominated ſuch ; the 
Cauſe- of the Change which 
happens in this Number, is, 
for that a Cube cannot be ya- 
ry'd and mov'd but with Diffi- 
culty; ſo that great Cauſes are 
requiſite to produce thoſe 
Changes, which producing 
great Effects, become more ſen- 
fible and remarkable than the 
ordinary ones, which more 
eaſily cauſe Variation in other 
Numbers rem te from the Cu- 
bick Figure. 
Others again ſaid, that the 
Prince of Phyficians having 
affirm'd the Septenary to be 
the Diſpenſer of Life, and Au- 
thor of all its Changes, ſeven 
muſt be the true ClimaRerical, 


For in ſeven Hours the Geniture 


receives its firſt Diſpoſition to 
Conception; in ſeven Days it 
is coagulated; in ſeven Weeks 
it is diſtinguiſh'd into Members, 
The Infant cannot come forth 
alive ſooner then the ſeventh 
Month, and anciently it was 
not nam'd till after ſeven Days; 
being not accounted fully to 
have Life till it had attain'd 
that periodical Day. The Teeth 
ſpring out at the ſeventh 
Month, they ſhed and are re- 
new'd in the ſeventh Year, at 
— . ; - which 
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which Time the Child begins 
to ſpeak articulately, and to 
be capable of Diſcipline. At 
twice ſeven Years it is pubes. 
At twenty one the Beard 
ſprouts forth, At twenty 
eight growing ceaſes. At 
thirty five a Man is fit for 
Marriage and the Wars. Art 
forty two he is wiſe, or never. 
At forty nine he is in his Apo- 
gee, or higheſt Pitch; after 
which he grows old, and chan- 
es always by Septenaries till 
e has accompliſh'd the Years 
of his Life; which Hippocrates 
for this Reaſon, diſtributes in- 
to ſeven Ages. The Virtue 
of this Number appears like- 
wiſe in Divine Things; God 
having ſanctiſied the ſeventh 
_ by his own Rett and ours, 
and all Nations meaſuring 


their Time by Weeks. But 


'tis not without Myſtery, that 
Enoch the ſeventh after Adam, 
was tranſlated into Heaven ; 
that Jeſus Chriſt is the ſeventy 
ſeventh in a direct Line from 
the firſt Man; that he ſpoke 
ſeven Times upon the Croſs, on 


which he was ſeven Hours; 7 


that he appear'd ſeven Times ; 
and after ſeven Times ſeven 
Days ſent the Holy Ghoft. That 
in the Lord's Prayer there are 
ſeven Petitions, contain'd in 
ſeven Times ſeven Words. The 
Apoſtles choſe ſeven Deacons. 


All the Myſteries of the Apoca- 


lypſe are within this Number; 
mention being there made of 
ſeven Seals of the Book, of ſeven 
Horns of the Lamb, and ſeven 
Eyes which are the ſeven Spi- 
rits of God ſent throughout all 
the Earth, of the ſeven Heads, 
and {ſeven Queſtions of the 


Dragon; of the ſeven Heads 
of the Woman, which are 
ſeven Hills; of ſeven Kings, 
ſeven Angels, ſeven Trum- 
pets, ſeven Vials, ſeven Plagues. 
The Scripture makes mention 
of ſeven Reſurrections to that 
of our Saviour's. The firſt of 
the Widow's Son of Sarepta, 
by Elias. The ſecond of the 
Shunamite's Son, by Eliſha. The 
third of the Soldier who 
touch'd the Bones of that Pro- 
het, The fourth of the 
aughter of the Ruler of the 
Synagogue. The fifth of the 
Widow's Son of Naim. The 
fixth of Lazerech. And the 
ſeventh of our Lord: The 
Rabbins ſay that God employ'd 
the Power of this Number to 
make Samuel ſo great as he 
was ; his Name anſwering in 
Value of the Letters to the 
Hebrew Word which ſignifies 
ſeven; whence Hannah his 
Mother, in her Thanks to God, 
faith, That the barren had 
brought forth ſeven. Solomon 
_ ſeven Years in building 
od's Temple. The Wall of 
ericho fell down at the Sound 
of 7oſhua's ſeven Trumpets, 
after the 1/raelizes had gone 
ſeven Times about it on the 
ſeventh Day. There were ſe- 
yen Years of Plenty, and as 
many of Famine, in Egypr. 
There were ſeven Lamps in 
the Tabernacle, typifying ſeven 
Gifts of the Spirit, The Jews 
eat unleavenedBread events 
and as many celebrated the Fea! 
of Tabernacles. They let their 
Land reſt every ſeventh Year 
and after ſeven Times ſeven had 
their Jubilee, And this Num- 
ber is by wy juſtly eſteem q 
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the Knot, or principal Band of 
all Things, and the Symbol of 
Nature. 

It was not without Cauſe, as 
is obſery'd by Hiſtorians, that 


Auguſius was ſo extremely fear- 


ful of the Climactericals, that 
when he had paſs'd his Sixty 
third Year, he writ in great Joy 
to all his Friends; but he died 
in the ſecond ClimaRerick af- 
ter, his Seventy ſeventh Year 
conſiſting of eleven Septenaries, 
which was alſo fatal to Tibe- 
rius, Severins, T. Livius, Empe- 
docles, S. Auguſtin, Beſſarion ; 
as the Sixty third was to Ari- 
fotle, Cicero (who alſo was 


baniſh'd in his Climacterick of 


Forty nine) Demoſtkenes, Tra- 
jan, Adrian, Conſtantine, and 
many others. And the next 
Climacterick of Seventy to 
Three of the Sages of Greece, 
to Marius, Veſpaſian, Anto- 
ninus, Golienus, David, who 
was alfo driven from his King- 
dom by his Son, at his Sixty 
third Year; and committed his 
Adultery and Homicide at his 
Forty ninth; both Climacte- 
ricals, And as much might be 
obſerv'd of the Fates and 
Actions of other Men, were 
Regard had of them. Our firft 
Father died at the Age of 931 
Years, which was Climacteri- 
cal to him, becauſe it contains 
in it felf ſeven Times 133. 
Lamech died at 797 Years, Cli- 


 matterical likewiſe, as Abra- 


ham died at 175, which con- 
tains Twenty five Times ſeven, 
Jacob at 147, conſiſting of 21 
Times ſeven; Judas at 110, 


made of ſeventeen Times ſe: 


ven the Power of which Cli- 
mactericals many make to ex- 


tend to the Duration of States, 
which Plato conceiv'd not to be 
much above Seventy Weeks of 
Vears. . 
Regular Changes proceeding 
neceſſarily from a regular Cauſe, 
and no Motion being exactly re- 
gular in all Nature but that of 
the Heavens; ſuppoſing there 


be Climacterical V ears, and not 


ſo many Deaths and remarkable 
Accidents in all the other 
Numbers of Days, Months and 
Years, (had they been all as 


carefully obſerv'd as ſome of 


them have been) their Power 
of Alteration cannot but be 
aſcrib'd to the celeſtial Bodies. 
That which befalls us every 
ſeventh Year ariſes hence ; as 
every Planet rules its Hour, ſo 
it makes every Day, Month, 
and Year Septenary; beginning 
by Saturn, and ending at the 
Moon, which governs the Se- 
venth, and therein cauſes all 
Mutations, which acquire Ma- 
lignity by the Approach of Sa- 
turn preſiding again over the 
Eighth; which is the Cauſe 
why Births in the Eighth 
Month are ſeldom vital. 
Queſt. What is your Opinion 
of the Paſſion of Shame? 
' Anſw. The Paſſions conſider 
Evil and Good net only abſo- 


jutely, but alſo under certain 


Differences. Deſire hath Re- 
gard to abſent Good, not in ge- 
neral, bat in particular; ſome- 
times under the Reſpect of 
Riches, and then 'tis call'd 
Covetouineſs; ſometimes of. 
Honour, and then tis call'd 
Ambition; ſometimes of Beau- 
ties, and then 'tis an amorous 


Inclination. So Grief looks 


upon preſent Evil ; if 10 
- 


, 
i 
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famy which follows it, or af- 
ter both. In the ſecond, tis a2 
Grief for being fallen therein- 
to. Neither of the two is 
ever without Love of Honeſty, 
but lies between the two Ex- 
treams, or ſottiſh and ruſtick 
Baſhfulneſs on the one Side, 
and Impudence on the Other. 
The former is found in thoſe 
who are aſham'd of Virtue, 
or cannot deny any thing, al- 
tho ĩt be contrary to Honeſty, - 
Good Manners, and their own - 
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be in another, it cauſes Com- 
aſſon in us; if in our ſelves, 
and apprehended pre] adicial to. 
our Honour, it cauſes Shame, 
which is a Grief for an Evil 
which we judge brings Igno- 
miny to us; a Grief ſo much 
the greater, as that no Offence 
goes more to the Quick than 
what touches our Reputation. 
It occaſion'd the Death of a 
Sophiſt, becauſe he could not 
anſwer a Queſtion; and of Ho- 
mer, becauſe he could not re- 


ſolve the Riddle of the Fiſhers; 


and of Others alſo, upon their 


having been Non-plus'd in Pub-- 
lick. For as nothing is more 


\ honourable than Virtue and 


Will; or in ſuch who cannot 
look-a Man in the Face, which 
tho' frequently an Obſtacle to 
brave Actions, yet is a com- 
mon Token of a good Soul. ra- 


Knowledge ; ſo nothing is ſo 
ignominious as Ignorance and 
Vice, nor (conſequently) that 
makes us ſo much aſham'd ; 


ther .inclin'd to Honeſty than 
to Vice; like Elder and other 
wild Herbs, which being good 
for Nothing, and hindring 


being Reproaches of our fall- 
ing ſhort of our End, (which 
is, to underſtand and to will) 
and ſo of being not only leſs 


than Men, but (as Plato ſaid) 


the growth of Others, are yet 
Signs of a good Soil. On the 
contrary, Impudence is the- 
Symptom of a Soul extremely 
depray'd; the Defect of inward 


Monſters of Nature. But a- 
mong all the Vices, Nature 
bath render'd none ſo ſhameful] - 
as that of Laſciviouſneſs, where- 
of not only the Act, bur alſo 
the Geſtures and Signs cauſe 
Shame. Hence an immodeſt or 
ambiguous Word, and a fix'd 
Look, make Woman and Chil- 
dren bluſh, whom Shame be- 
comes very well, being the 
Guard of Chaſtity, and the Co- 
lour of Virtue; as ill becomes 
old Men, and Perſons confirm'd 


Grief, which comes from the 
Perverſion of the Intellect, and 
the Loſs of Conſcience, ren- 
dering the Maladies of the Soul 
incureable, as Inſenſibility 
makes thoſe of the Body de- 
ſparate. But Modeſty and true 
Shame fears true Diſhonours, 
and is griev'd for them; 
poſſeſſing this Virtue, that 
the greater it is, the more it 
fears Things greatly formidable 
and infamous, ſuch as Vice, 
and its concomitant, Ignomi- 


in Virtue, who ought not to 
commit any thing whereof 
they may be aſham'd. ? 
Some have argu'd upon this 
Subject thus: That Shame is 
zither before Vice and the In- 


ny, are; but not much other 
things, which depend only on 
the Imagination, and are not 
any way diſhoneſt of them- 

ſelves; in which 'tis Poor- 

neſs of Mind to bluſh. Thus 
| St, Paul 
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St. Paul faith, he was not aſbam d 
of the Goſpel: And our Lord, 
That they who ſhall be aſham'd 
of him before Men, he will deny 
them before his Father. For, to 
ſpeak Truth, we ought not to 
be aſham'd of any thing but 
Vice and its Effects. Before Sin, 
our firſt Parents knew not what 
it was to be aſham' d; but after 
it they were aſham'd of their Na- 
kedneſs, the ſame Senſe whereof 
remains to all their Poſterity. 
But, as ſome things are of 
themſelves ſhameful, becauſe 
they are vicious; ſo ſome are 
not ſhameful, ſaving at certain 
Times and Places, to which the 
Cuſtoms of each Country, for 
the moſt Part, give Law: others 
are always ſo, tho' of themſelves 
lawful, and far from being vis 
cious, as thoſe things which 
Civility and Honeſty forbid to 
do publickly: whence Diogenes 
merited the Name of a Dog 
for travſgreſſing thoſe Laws of 
Seemlineſs. For as Honour is 
drawn not only from Virtue, 


but from many other Circum- 


ſtances, which for the moſt Part 
depend upon theOpinion of Men 
who diſpoſe of this Honour, ſo 
doth Diſhonour and the Shame 
which follows it. 
Some think, that Shame is 
not a Paſſion (as neither Com- 
paſſion nor Emulation) becauſe 
it hath no Virtue which 12 
lates its Diſorders; much leſs 
a Virtue, not being firm, and 
conſiant, but a ſimple Motion 
to Good, and a ſlight Impreſſi- 
on of Honeſty in the Will and 
Affections, produc'd either by 
Nature or Cuſtom, and not yet 
ſo firmly rooted as Virtue ; 
whence it is very mutable and 


uncertain. For we are aſham' d 
of being too tall or too low, 
commended or blam'd; yea, we 
bluſh no leſs for Defects which 
cannot be imputed to us, az 
mean Extraction, or ſome corpo- 
real Imperfection which we can- 
not mend, than we do for be. 
ing found Liars or ſurpriz'd in 
ſome other Fault. To which 
Inconſtancy is the Agitation of 
the Blood and Spirits to be re- 
ferr'd, whoſe Tincture diffas'din 
the Face betrays our Diſſimula- 
tion in ſpite of us. 1 

Queſt. Why does Motion pro- 
duce Heat? 

Anſw. Local Motion is not 
only the moſt common, but like- 
wiſe the moſt Noble of all, ſince 
'tis not found in Animals till 
they have acquir'd their Per- 
fection. Beſides, it produces 
Heat, the nobleſt and moſt 
ative of all Qualities ; upon 
which account Phyſicians en- 
joyn Exerciſe to diſcuſs Cold 
and Phlegmatick Humours ; be- 
cauſe Animal Motion cannot be 
perform'd without Spirits, and 
they _ of an igneous Nature 
calefic the Parts towards 


which they flow. But fince 


--Motion produces Heat in life- 


leſs things too, 'tis harder to 
render a Reaſon of this Effect 
in them than in Animals. Thus 
Arrows have been ſeen to 'be- 
come fir'd by the Swiftneſs of 


their Flight. Millers turn part 


of their Water upon the Axle- 
tree of their Wheel, otherwiſe 
it would be on fire; and Wag- 
goners, as well for this purpoſe 
as to facilitate their turning, 
greaſe their Wheels, thereby ta 
cone” ber Dryneſs of the Axle- 
tree which diſpoſes the ſame t 
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Ignition. Thoſe that hold it 
for a Principle, that Motion 
heats, accounts it as abſurd to 
enquire the Cauſe thereof, as to 
ask why Fire does ſo. But 
without ground, ſince every 
Motion heats not; that of in- 
animate Bodies, if low, pro- 
duces no Heat, but only when 
it is ſwift. Tis requiſite too 
that the Bodies be ſolid; other - 
wiſe we ſee Motion cools Wa- 
ter and Air, and hinders their 
Corruption , which proceeds 
from Heat. This argues that 
it cannot be a Principle ; for a 
Principle muſt hold good in all 
Subjects, and be ſuch as no In- 
ſtance can be brought againſt it. 
Such Heat therefore comes from 
the Attrition of the Air, which 
being rarefy'd beyond what its 
Nature permits, waxes hot, and 
ſometimes is turn'd into Fire, 
wherewith it ſymbolizes upon 
the Account of its Heat; as 
on the contrary, when the 
fame Air is too much condens d, 
tis reſolv'd into Water, where- 
with alſo it ſymbolizes by its 
Moiſture. For as there are 
Terms of Quantity in all mix d 
Bodies, ſo in all ſimple Bodies 
there are Terms of Rarity and 
Denſity, beyond which the Ele- 
ment cannot preſerve it ſelf, 
without admitting Vacuity, 
when it is more rare than its 
Matter can endure; or without 
Penetration of Dimenſion, when 
it hath more Matter than it 
needs. 9 

Indeed ſome argue. that to 
aſcribe that Heat caus d by Mo- 
tion to the Air inflam'd and 
turn d into Fire by Attrition 
and Attenuation of its Parts, is 
jo explicate a maniſeſt thing by 


, 


one more obſcure, and where- 
upon all are not agreed; ſuch 
is the Tranſmutation of one Ele- 
ment into another. Tis there- 
fore more probable that this 
Heat is not produc'd anew, but 
is the ſame which is in all 
mix'd Bodies, wherein there is 
an elementary Fire; which be- 
ing buried, and (as it were) 
entangled in the Bonds of the 
other Elements, appears not 
unleſs it be excited by Motion. 
As in Putrefaction, the fame 
Heat ng attracted by the 
outward Heat of the Air, 

comes perceptible by the Senſe. 
And as they who have drawn 
a Landskip in diftemper upon 
a Table of Oyl, coming to waſh 
the Table, make the firſt 
Draught appear which before 
was hid; oras the Earth of a 
Mine which contains Gold or 
Silver, being waſh'd, exhibits 
theſe Metals viſible, but produ- 
ces them not anew, becauſe 


they were there before: ſo Mo- 


tion does not make, but diſco- 
282 introducing a Diſpo- 
ſition in the Frags dar by. Friction, 
rarefying and drying the Sur- 
faces of two contiguous Bodies; 
which two Qualities being pro- 
per to receive the Impreſſion of 


Fire, are alſo more ſo, to make 


that appear which is in all Bo- 
dies not only potentially, but 
likewiſe actually. 

Queſt. What's the Reaſon of 
Sea-ſickneſs? | 
” Anſw. Nature has furniſh'd 
Things with two ways of pre- 
ſerving the Being ſhe has given 
them, namely, to ſeek their 
Good and avoid Evil. Both 
which Animals do by attract- 


ing what is proper to their Na- 
„ h EN 


ay 
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ture. by right Fibres, and re- 
jecting what is otherwiſe by 
tranſverſe Fibres, of which the 
expulſive Faculty makes uſe. 
So when the Stomach 1s over- 
charg'd with too great a Quan- 
tity of Matter, or goaded by its 
Acrimony, the expulſive Facul- 
ty of this Part being irritated 
by what is contrary to it, caſts 
it forth by Yexing, Belching, 
and Vomiting. Yexing, or Hick- 
uping, is a depraved Motion of 
the upper Orifice of the Sto- 
mach, which dilates and opens 
it ſelf to expel ſome thing ad- 
hering to its Tunicles or orbi- 
cular Muſcles; which being 
commonly a ſharp and pungent 
Vapour, we ſee this Hickup is 
remov'd by a Cup of cold Wa- 
ter, or elſe by holding the 
Breath; for the Coldneſs of the 
Water repreſſes the Acrimony 
of the vapour'd, and the re- 
ſtrain'd Spirits by Heat cauſe 
it to reſolve and evaporate. 
Vomiting is alſo a deprav'd 
Motion of the Stomach, which 
contracts it ſelf at the Bottom 
to drive out ſome troubleſome 
Matter; which if it adhere too 
faſt, or Nature be ſtrong enough, 
cauſes Nauſeouſneſs, or a vain 
deſire to vomit. Belching is 
caus d when the faid Matter is 
flatuous, and meets no Obſtacle. 
Theſe Motions are either thro' 
the proper Viceof the Stomach, 
or thro* Sympathy, with ſome 
other Part. The former pro- 
ceeds ſometimes from a Coldand 
moiſt Intemperies. - , Whence 
Man, the moiſteſt of all Animals, 
js alone ſubject to vomiting, ex- 
cept Dogs and Cats; but he 
onlv bzs the Hickup: and 
(_}/1dren, as being very humid, 
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vomit frequently. Sometimey 
'tis from a faulty Confirmation 
of the Stomach, as when 'tis 
too ſtrait; or from ſome trou- 
bleſome Matter, either internal 
or external. The internal is a 
pungent Humour, and ſometimey 
Worms. In ſhort, every thin 
that any way irritates the Ex- 
pulfive, and weakens the Re- 
tentive Faculty, as oily, fat, 
and ſweet things floating upon 
the Stomach, provoke to vo- 
mit by relaxing the Fibres 
which ſerve for Retention. Ex- 
ternal Cauſes are all ſuch as 
either irritate or relax the Sto- 


mach; as, ſtinking Smells, and 


the ſole Imagination of diſplea- 
ſing things, violent Winds; 
Exerciſe, eſpecially ſuch where- 
in the Body is mov'd by ſome- 
thing elſe, and contributes not 
it ſelf to the Motion, as going 
in a Coach or a Ship; for here 
the Body reſts, and the Parts 
alſo are relax'd; only the Spi- 
rits agitated by this Motion 
act more ſtrongly upon the 
Humours, and theſe are here 
more eaſily evacuated by Reaſon 
of the Relaxation of the Fibres 
than in other-Exerciſes, where- 


In the Body ſtirs it ſelf; as 


riding Poſt, ora Trot, in which 
the Nerves are bent, and con- 
ſequently all the Parts more 
vigorous; and hence Vomiting 
is not ſo eaſie. Tis alſo the 
Equality of the Motion which 
makes Perſons, unus'd to go in 
a Coach, vomit ſooner when 


the Coach goes in a ſmooth and 


even Field than upon rough 
Ways. The ſame happening 


upon the Sea, tis no wonder 
if People be ſo apt to Vomit 


tbere, 
50 Others 


, 
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Others think, that neither 
the Agitation of the Air, nor 
the Motion of the Body can 
be the ſole Cauſe of Vomiting, 
and other Sea-maladies; ſince 
the like, and more violent, at 
Land, as Swings, Chariots, 
and Poſts, produce not the 
ſame Effects. For we conſider 
the Agitation of the Stomach 


as the cauſe of Vomiting, that 


of the Feet and Legs be- 
ing but accidental; and Expe- 
rience teſtifies, that tis not 
the lifting up, but the falling 


down of the Ship, that cauſes 


the riſing of the Stomach. 


Wherefore I ſhould rather 


pitch upon the Salt-Air of the 
Sea, abounding with ſharp 
and mordicant Vapours; which 


in a Tempeſt, tis becauſe thoſe- 


nitrous Spirits are more ſtirr d 


in the toſſing of the Sea than 
in a Calm: As they fay, tis 


more frequent in the Torrid 
Zone, becauſe there is a great- 


er Attraction of the ſaid Spirits 


by the Heat of the Climate, 
which on the other is an Ene- 


my to the Stomach, extremely - 


weakning it, as Cold much 


helps its Fundiions. Such as 


go into deep Mines, are ſeiz d 
with the like Diſturbance to 
this of the Sea, by Reſpira- 
tion of the nitrous Spirits 


which iſſue out of the Entrails 


of the Earth, and are the 
Cauſe of its Fecundity. 


Cato (who repented of three 


things,) ( 1.) Of having told 


being attracted by Reſpiration, a Secret to his Wife; (2.)- | 
trouble the Stomach, eſpecially Of having ſpent a Day without 
its ſuperior Ocifice, the Seat of doing ſomething; And ( 3.) 
the ſenſitive Appetite, by Rea- Of having gone by Sea when, 
ſon of the Nerves of the fixth he might have gone by Land;- 
Conjugation. Thus the Door had no doubt experienc'd the 
being open, the Matter con- Miſchiefs of that - unfaithful. 
tain'd in the Stomach, which Element: The cruelleſt 'where- 
is alſo infected with the Ma- of is the Scurvy, a. Diſeaſe 
lignity of theſe Vapours, is complicated with , ſeveral - o- 
voided by the ordinary Ways: thers, and whoſe chief Symp- 
as happens ſometimes to ſuch toms, are the Ulceration and 
who only come near the Sea. In- Swelling of the Gums and 


deed the Bitterneſs and Saltneſs 


of the Humour in the Mouth, 
which is the Forerunner of Vo- 
miting, together with the qui- 
vering of the nether Lip, pro- 
ceeding from the Continuity of 
the inward Membrane of the 
Stomach with that of the 


Legs, with Pains over all the 
Body, caus'd by. the, Impurity 
and Malignity of the Air. But 
the moſt frequert.is Vomiting, 


causd by the ſole Agitation 


and Violence of the Air. For 
our aerious Spirits not only 
receive-the Quality of the- Air 


Gullet and Mouth, manifeſts we | breathe, but alſo follow 

the Vapours which excite it, its Temper and Motion, as is | 

to be ſalt and nitrous... Whence ſeen by the Head- ach, ſeizing i 

alſo plain Water drunk with a thoſe that are beaten by Winds 

little Salt, cauſes Vomit. Now in the Country; and by the 

if this Malady happens ſooner ſeeming turning of their 1 * 
| who, 
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who attetitively behold the 
Circumgy ration of a Wheel or 
ſome other Body. So the Air 
at Sea being much ' agitated, 
puts in Motion the Spirits 
which are of the ſame Nature; 


and theſe being ſtirr'd, ſet the 
Humours on Work, which in- 
commoding the Parts, are by 


them driven out by Vomits 


and other Ejections, according 
to the Temper and Propenſity 
of each part. 
and broad- breaſted, vomit more 
eaſily and ſucceſsfully than 


the phlegmatick and narrow- 


breaſted, whoſe Organs of Re- 
ſpiration are not ſufficiently 


tree: To which alſo the Sea- 


ſon of the year contributes; 
for Summer provokes Vomit 
more than Winter, when the 
Humours being more heavy, ra- 
ther tend downwards. But 
eſpecially Cuſtom is conſidera- 


ble herein, which renders thoſe 


who go frequently to Sea not 


obnoxious to its Inconvenien- - 


Ges. 1 . 6 
Some have held, That the 


Earth conſiſts of three ſub- 
ſtances; one Unctuous, which 
is the inflamm able Moiſtare, / 


call'd by the Chymiſts Sul- 
phur; another Cinereous, 
which they call the Facas or 


Caput mortuum; the third hu- 


mid and incombuſtible, which 
they divide into Mercury and 
Salt; this latter again into 
Salt-nitre and Vitriol, of 
which the Sea being full, the 
ſame is communicated to the 
firſt Region of the Air conti- 


guous to the Waters; and, in- 
ſinuating it ſelf into our Bo- 
dies by Inſpiration, produces 


the ſame Eſſects therein, which 
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For cholerick 


it doth taken in Subſtance; 
four Grains of which is 2 
ſufficient Vomit. Whereto alſo 
helps the gentle Agitation of 
the Waves, which makes it pe. 
netrate; the Examples of o. 
thers Vomiting, and eſpecially 
the fear commonly incident to 
ſuch as were never upon the 
Sea before, who are moſt oh. 
noxious to this Trouble. For 
that Paſſion ſo conſtringes the 
whole Body, eſpecially the in- 
ward Parts, that it weakens and 
relaxes - the Nerves, eſpecially 
the Fibres which keep 'the 
Parts in a juſt Tenor? and ſo 
the oblique Fibres and orbicu- 
lar Muſcles (which ſerve to 
retain them) being languid, 
ſuffer the Juices and Humours 
to paſs out. 

Queſt. Whether there can be 
Love where there is no Knows 
ledge ? | 
Anſw. They whotalk of cer- 
tain Spirits iſſuing out of the 
loy'd Perſon's Body -into the 
Eyes of the Lover, and ſeizin 
upon the Heart, without fall” 
ing under Knowledge, ſeem ig- 
norant of the Nature of Love. 
For ſhou'd ſuch Spirits arrive 
at the Heart without being ob- 
ſerv'd; yet they muſt come out 
thence again to be known, be- 
fore they can cauſe Love: As 
we cannot know any thing 
that is in the Soul, unleſs it 
come firſt out thence, ' and be- 
come ſenſible; ſince nothing is 
in the Underſtanding but what 
paſs'd through the Senſe. So 
a Man cannot know his own 
Face, but by RefleQion from a 
Looking-glaſs without him. 
For the Soul at our Nativity 
is like a ſmooth Table, or 

white 


* 
. 
- 
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white Sheet of Paper; and 
thence its primitive Notions 
during this preſent State are by 
Phantaſms ſupplied to us by our 
Senſes. Now the effential 
Reaſon of this dependance 
which keeps Love ſubject to 
Knowledge, is, that the A 
petite, which is the Princip 
of Love, is only a Paſſion or 
Propriety of the thing wherein 
it is; but the Principle of 
Knowledge is an eſſential De- 
gtee of Nature. Hence, Souls 
are diſtinguiſh'd by Cognition, 
not by Appetite: We call the 
Senſitive Soul ſo, from the 
knowledge of Senſe, which 
conſtitutes its eſſential. Differ- 
ence; and the Rational Soul ſo, 
becauſe Reaſon, the Principle 
of Knowledge, is a Degree of 
Nature: But Appetite is a 
Propriety which follows it. 
And there being the ſame Rea». 
ſon of Actions and their Prin- 
ciples (as. the Appetite ſuppo- 
ſes a Principle of Knowledge, 


ſo Love, which is the Action of 


the Appetite, ſuppoſes actual 
and clear Knowledge). hence 
there is no Love without 
Knowledge. For that we have 
more Fancy to the one of two 
Perſons play ing than to the o- 
ther, tis becauſe we diſcern 


ſomething in his Face, Geſtures, 
or Motion, that pleaſes us better. 


Sympathy (the pretended cauſe 


of this Love) may indeed be 
the Foundation of it, inaſmuch 
as we naturally love thoſe like 
our ſelves; but it can never 


make us love till we have 


found in the thing ſome Je. ne- 


ſeay-quoy of lovely. It cannot 
be the ſole Cauſe of our Love, 
ſince tis of it ſelf impercepti- 


ble to our Knowledge, and con- 
e produce Love 
till the Effects of ſuch Sympa- 
thy, to wit, ſuch an Aire, ſuch 
a Motion, and ſuch à Deport- 
ment, have pleas'd us. And 
whereas tis faid that from 
Eyes which behold us atten- 
tively we perceive ſomethin 
come forth that animates us? 
I anſwer, that oftentimes quick, 
fix'd and ſweet Intuitions are 
Tokens of Love, from which 


tis no Wonder if ours take 25 


and Growth, as from its proper 
cauſe; ſince Love begets Love. 
Queſt, How. does the Under. 
ſtanding move the Mil. 
Anſw. There has been a Va- 
riety of Opinions on this Sub- 
ject: as 1. 'Tis proper to the 
Underſtanding, not only to con- 
joyn things wholly different, 
but oftentimes to abſtract and 
ſeparate ſuch as are perfectiyx 
united in one and the far 
Subſtance, and differ only in Ac- 
cidents, which it ſevers from 
their Subjects. Hence reflect- 
ing upon it ſelf, it diſtinguiſh» 
es in its Operation two Facul- 
ties, to wit, its Cognition, and 
the reaſonable Appetite or 
Will,  altho* they are one and 
the ſame Thing, not only in 
the Soul, whoſe Eſſence is ſims 
ple, but alſo in the Intellect: 
Nor are their Objects different; 
Truth, the Object of the Un- 
derſtanding, being convertible 


and all one with Good, the Ob- 


ject of the Will. Hence Civi- 
ians acknowledge no Will in 
thoſe that want Underſtanding, 
as Ideots and Children. And 
as. the ſame Sunbeam that pro- 
duces Light, cauſes Heat too by 
the Continuation of. its Action, 

or 
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or by its Re · union in a Burning- 
aſs: So an Object long con- 
der d, or ſtrongly apprehend- 
ed by the Underſtanding as 
good, immediately incites and 
inflames the ſame to ſeek and 
defire it. So that the Cogni- 


tion of a thing in the Under- 


ning is only Theory, which 
the Will, applying it ſelf there- 
to by Deſire, reduces into Pra- 
Rice. As the theorical Habit 


of an Art differs not from the- 
1 and the Concluſion of 
yl 


logiſm is only a Depen- 
dance upon its two Premiſes. 
Wherefore. the Will, which is 
the Practice of the Underſtand- 
ing 's Speculation, and a Reſult 
ol its Ratiocination, is not di. 
Ringuiſh'd from the Under- 
ſtanding; and to know Good, 
to deſire and ſeek Means to poſ- 
ſels it, are Operations. continu'd 
by one ſole Motion. Beſides, 
to ſeparate the Actions of the 
Souls Faculties, and make 
them independent one of ano- 
ther, would infer à kind of 
Divi6þility in the Soul: But 
ine Will being only a Defire, 
eyery Defire 4 Species' of Mo- 
ps and Motion an Accident ; 
it i ſeparable from its Subject, 
the Upderſtanding, . whereof 'tis 
only an Affection and Propriety. 
So that the Intellect and the 
Will being the fame thing, 
when the 25 mer is carried to- 
wards an apprehended Good, we 
ſay it moves the Will, as it 
doth the other Powers which 
it employs in Queſt of that 
Good, when the ſame is exter- 
nal, and it cannot attain to it 
by it ſelf. $44 a 
218̃. Some have argu'd, That to 
Know, to Will, and to be Able, 
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tho* of the ſame Extent in 
things purely Nataral (as in a 
Stone, whoſe Knowledge, De. 
fire, and Power to tend to its 
Centre, are the ſame thing) yet 
are different Actions in rational 
Agents. For we often know 


without willing, and will what 


we cannot do; and ſometimes 
we know not that which we 
would: Oftentimes we will 
things not only without, but 
even againſt Reaſon; witneſs 
the irregular Appetite of 
breeding Women and Green- 
ſickneſs Maids. Wherefore 
theſe Actions being diſſe- 
rent, the Faculties from 
which they proceed, the In- 
tellect, Will and Motive Fa- 
culty, muſt be wholly diſtinct; 


ſeeing their two adequate Ob- 


jets, which ſpecifie Faculties, 
are conſider d under divers 
formal Reaſons, which are the 
ſole Cauſes of the Diſtinction 
of Faculties. For Entity im- 
material and ſpiritual, is, as 


true and intelligible, the Ob- 
jet of the Underſtanding; 


bur, as good and deſirable, 


tis the Odject of the will: 


which are two wholly diffe- 


rent formal Reaſons. Now 


tho“ the Intellect and the Will 
are two different Faculties, 
et there is ſuch a Dependance 


etween them, that the one 


can do nothing without the 
other, and they communicate 


mutual Aſſiſtance: The Under- 


ſtanding ſapplies Reaſons and 
Counſels, which the Will 
cauſes the Powers under its 
Dominion to execute: for tis 


a blind Queen, having no 


Knowledge of Her own, but 
only what Light She —_— 
; om 


— 
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from the Intellect. But how 
can it ſee the ſame, if blind, 
as 'tis fancied? We. anſwer, 
that as all Things have a Bent 
and natural Inclination to their 
proper Good, tho' they know 
it not, as even the Intellect 
aſſents to a Truth known by 
Ratiocination , but knows not 
why it aſſents to a firſt Princi- 
ple, as, that the Whole is 
greater than its Part, and that 
2 and 1 make 3; theſe being 
connate Notions, ſo the Will 


is carried to the Good propos'd 
to it by the Underſtanding, be- - 


cauſe the Goodneſs and Suitable- 
neſs thereof engage it to En- 
deavours of enjoying it, where- 
in its ſupreme Felicity lies. 

3. Others ſay, That ſince 
the Will is a Deſire, every De- 
ſire a Motion, and every Mo- 
tion from ſome other (nothing 
moving it ſelf) the Will 
cannot deſire, unleſs moy'd by 
ſome ſuperior Power and 
Knowledge : For as there is 
no Deſire without Knowledge, 
ſo, that this may not be idle 
and unprofitable, Nature has 
joyn'd an Appetite to it (to 
wit, a ſenſitive Appetite) to 
the Knowledge of a ſenſible 
Good, apprehended ſuch by the 
Imagination, which is common 
to Men and Brutes ; and a ra- 
tional Appetite (the Will) to 
the Knowledge of an honeſt 
Good, apprehended ſuch by the 
Underſtanding. And whereas 
immaterial Things cannot be 
known by themſelves, but by 
ſuch as are ſenſible and corpo- 
real; we cannot better judge 
of the Manner whereby the In- 
tellect moves the Will, than 
by that whereby the Imagina- 
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tion moves the ſenſitive Appe- 
tite; which is the Sweetnels of 
the Object, whoſe Species being 
receiv'd by ſome one of the out- 
ward Senſes, and carried from 
the common Senſe to the Fan- 
cy, which reliſhes the ſame to 
the full, is then propos'd to the 
ſenſitive Appetite, which pre- 
ſently flies to it, oftentimes 
ſo impetuouſly, as that it 
hurries the Reaſon and the 
Will along with it ſelf, and 
conſtyains them to yield to 
the Violente of thoſe Paſſions 
which it excites to join with 
it in Purſuit of that Good, and 
which it redoubles on the Oc- 
currence of any Obſtacle to its 
Deſigns. In like ſort the Will 
is carried of it ſelf to a vertu- 
ous Action, when the Under- 
ſtanding repreſents the Honetty 


of the ſame to it; provided it 


be not otherwiſe prepoſſeſs d, 
and the ſaid Action be not ac- 
companied with Difficulties and 
Thorhs, as commonly happens: 
for then that ſenſitive Appe- 
tite oftentimes gets the better 
of Reaſon; the Fleſh, of the 
Spirit. There is this Difference 
between the Motions of the 
Will and the Appetite ; that 
the latter neceſſarily follows 
the Duct of the Imagination, 
by which 'tis inclin'd, in Spight 
of it ſelf, towards a delectable 
Good; but the Will (common 
to us with Angels) is ſo moy'd 
by the Intellect, that neverthe- 
leſs it always remains Miſtreſs 
of its own Actions, and can do 
either Good or Evil by Virtue of 
its Liberty, which alone diſcri- 
minates Man from Beaſt, and 
gives him a Right of Empire 
and Command, ( which the Ci- 
Ee vilians 
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vilians define, a Power of ma- 
king uſe of any Thing at ones 
Pleaſure;) and without which 
not only Judgments, Virtues, 
Vices, Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, Praiſes and Diſpraiſes, 
Conſultations and Deliberations 
would be uſeleſs; but alſo all 
Laws would be to no Purpoſe, 
Man would be in worſe Condi- 
tion than Brutes, over whom 
he hath no other Adyantage 
but that of Reaſon ; which 
would ſerve for nothing if he 
ated. Things neceſſary, as o- 
ther Agents do, and not freely 
and voluntarily, 

4. But ſome think it has al- 
ways been accounted a vain En- 
quiry, how the Underftanding 
moves the Will; and the Sen- 
ſes, the ſenſitive Appetite to- 
» wards their Objects; becauſe 
the cognoſcitive Faculty, and 
theſe Appetites being really di- 
fin, and having nothing com- 
mon, they cannot intervene 
any Commerce between them. 
They are Officers that have ſe- 
parate Charges, without having 
any Thing to ſhare or diſpatch 
together. Nevertheleſs it being 
true that we love nothing but 
what is firſt apprehended and 
judg'd. amiable, we muſt ſeek. 
this Dependance ſomewhar 
higher. Now all Actions are of 
the whole Compoſitum ; and 
_ conſequently Man, who is the 
whole, is he who by his Know- 
ledge either of Senfe or of the 
IntelleR, judges what both the 
one and the other Appetite 
ought to embrace orxejec. 
Then after he has-paſs'd his 
Judgment by hjg#cognoſcitive 
Faculty, he determines himſelf 
to follow by His Appetite what 


0 
- "2, 


he has judg'd fit to be done; 
in Conſequence whereof he ap- 
plies his motive Faculty to the 
Execution of his Reſolution, So 
that tis Man that moves him- 
ſelf by his Will towards Good 
or Evil, to purſue or avoid, 
after he has confider'd what he 
ought to will, how, and in 
what Sort to comport himſelf. 


By this Means we obviate a 


World of Difficulties ariſing 
from this Queſtion, and reſolve 
many ; as, amongſt others, 
how the Underſtanding comes 


to illuminate corporeal Phan- 
taſms, without eſtabliſhing an 


Intellectus Agens for that Pur- 
poſe, whoſe Office is pretended 
to ſublime thoſe Phantaſms by 
ſtripping them of their Singula- 


rity and Materiality, that fo. 


they may become actually in- 
telligible and proportionate to 
the Intellect. For, beſides that 
tis impoſſible to conceive how 
any ſpiritual Light can fall 
from the Intellect upon a corpo- 
real Phantaſm ; (that which is 
corporeal being incapable of re- 
ceiving any thing ſpiritual, and 
the Intelle& of, producing any 


thing out of it ſelf, ſince all its 


Actions are immanent) we are 
deliver'd from all this Trouble 
by ſaying, that in the State 


of this preſent Life, Man by . 
his outward and inward Sen- 


ſes takes in as much Know- 
ledge of Things as they can 
give him, and afterwards b. 
his Underſtanding deducet] 
and infers Things which the 
Phantaſms alone could not ac- 
quaint him with. Thus when 
a- Phantaſm repreſents to him a 
Thing, which his Eye beholds 
a far off; he by his Underſtand- 
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ing judges the ſame a Subſtance, 
becauſe the Phantaſm ſhews him 
that it ſubſiſts of it ſelf; if he 
ſee it walk, he judges it alive. 
So that 'tis ſufficient, to the 
drawing of all his Conſequen- 


cas, that he infer from the 


Phantaſms what they are capa- 
ble to repreſent to him, with- 
out need of ſpiritualizing them, 
or of Commerce between them 
and the Intellect. In like man- 
per, tis not needful that the 
Intellect ſhew the Will its Ob- 
ject; but the Man's ſeeing it, 
is ſufficient to cauſe him to 
move himſelf by his Will to- 
wards the Good he apprehends. 
For as a King has his Scouts to 
diſcover the State of his Ene- 
mies, upon whoſe Report he 
holds a Council of War, where- 
in he reſolves what is to be 
done; So Man by his Senſes 
diſcovers the Nature of Objects, 
as by ſo many Spies, which 
make their Report to the Ima- 
gination; after which the Un- 
derſtanding judges of the ſame ; 
and laſtly, the Man reſolves 
and determines by his Will. 
Thus 'tis the Man that makes 
all this Progreſs, employing all 
his Faculties diverſly for that 
Purpoſe. And as 'twere im- 
pertinent to ask how the Scouts 
and Council of War acted and 
mov'd the Troops, which exe- 
cute the General's Reſolution, 
to make them fight; bur it 


ſuffices to ſay, that tis his 


Order: So 'tis abſurd to en- 
quire how the Senſes or Under- 
ſtanding move the Appetite or 
the Will; tis ſufficient ro ſay, 
that a Man reſolves to will 
after Cogniſance of the Mat- 
ter. ; 
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5. Others again have affirm'd, 
that that which moves the 
Will, is ſomething 'divine and 
more excellent than Reaſon; 
namely, that Part of the Intel- 
let, which is the Kyowledge 
of firſt Principles, and is to the 
Soul what ſhe is to the Body 
which ſhe informs. This ap- 
pears in all the Will's Actions; 
whereof thoſe that tend to the 
End are, to Will, to Defire, to 
Enjoy, when the ſaid End is a 
Good, and is either abſent or 
preſent; not to Will, to Flee, to 
be Sad, when the ſaid Endis an 
Evil, and that conſider d too 
either as abſent or preſent: 
thoſe which reſpect the Means 
leading to ſuch End are, to 
Chuſe, to Conſent, and to Em- 
ploy ſome rather than others. 
All which Actions it cannot 
exert of it ſelf, but being mov'd 
by that divine Power of the 


Intellect which repreſents to it 


the Goodneſs of the End, and 
the Suitableneſs of the Means 
for attaining the ſame: In like 
Manner as the End moves the 
efficiant Cauſe, attracting it to 
its Proſecution by an improper 
and me:aphorical Motion, 

6. Some ſay, as the Will is 
mov'd by the Intellect, fo is the 
Intellect mov'd reciprocally by 
the Will, which commands 1t 
to divide, define, abſtract, and 
perform its Operations in ſuch 
and ſuch Manner. Yea, there 
is no Faculty but is ſubject to 
its Empire. It commands the 
Imagination to frame Ideas and 
Species; the Memory, to recal 
and repreſent them ; the mo- 
tive Faculty, to Speak, Walk, 
and the like other Actions; 
the Senlitive Appetite, to Love, 
| LES Hate 
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Hate, be Angry, to raiſe and 
appeaſe its Paſſions; tho' many 
Times theſe are deaf to its Di- 
Rates. | 

7. Again, fince the rational 
Soul is a ſimple Form, and e- 
very Form a Perfection of the 
Subject wherein it reſides; that 
of Man being to know Truth, 
to love Good, and to be united 
to both by Fruition: the ſame 
Soul, when it knows, is call'd 
the Intelle&; when it deſires 
or loves the Thing known, the 
Will. So that there is no need 
for the one to be mov'd by the 
other; for 'tis the Soul that 
moves it ſelf; which therefore 
Ariſtotle calls Entelechia, and 
the Principle of Motion ; the 
Pythagoreans, a Self-moving 
Number. 
8. Tis faid, that the Will 
depends not any way on the 
Intellect, and conſequently is 
not mov'd by it. Which is 
prov'd, firſt, becauſe the Will 
1s mutable and oftimes con- 
trary upon the ſame Ratiocina- 
tion; as it would not be, it it 


were mov'd by the Underſtand- 


ing. For if the Will were, ac- 
cording to Ar;ftotle's Definition, 
a Deſire of Good with Reaſon, 
the one ought always to follow 
the .other. But it not doing 
| fo, tis an Argument, that the 

Will has another P:inciple than 
the Ratiocination, In the ſe- 
cond Place, as it was lately ar- 
gu'd, there are Amities of Incli- 
nation, properly ſo call'd, be- 
cauie not grounded upon any 
Reaſon ; and therefore the Will, 
which never exerciſes its Do- 
miion more freely than in 
Love, follows not the Intellect 
in that Kind of Amities, and 


conſequently is not moy'd by it. 


Thirdly, whatever the Civili- 
ans ſay, Fools and Children 
have their Wills, as well as 
the Wiſer and Elder; yea, 
both the former will as reſol- 
vedly as the latter: and Wo- 
men, who we fay have leſs 
Judgment than Men, are yet 
more ſelf-will'd and obſtinate 
than they. On the contrary, 
the moſt Judicious are common- 
ly the leaſt reſolute, and find 
moſt Difficulties in willing. An 
emperick and ignorant Phyſi- 
cian will be bolder, and reſolve 
Things more pertinaciouſly, than 
an old experienc'd Methodiſt. 
A young and giddy Captain 
will ſooner tell his Opinion, 
which is the Iſſue of his Will, 
than an old beaten Soldier, who 
doubts of every Thing, and la- 
bours much to bring himſelf to 
a Reſolution. But the contra 
would happen, if the Will fol- 
low'd the Guidance of the judg. 
ment. Wherefore 'tis conceiv'd 
rather that the Will moves the 
Underſtanding as well as all the 
other Faculties; ſince no Body 
can reaſon in Spite of himſelf, 
but he muſt will to ſet his 
Mind upon a Thing before the 
Intelle& can make its Reviews. 
9. Tis thought the beſt Courſe 
is rather to ſolve the Opinions 
of the School by ſome Expedi- 
ent, than wholly to depart from 
them, as a way too. difficult to 
keep ; and that 'tis better to 


untye the Gordian Knot than 


to cut it; which belongs only 
to Alexander, 'Tis acknow- 


ledg'd that the Intellect and the 
Will are two Faculties of the 
rational Soul; that we will 
nothing, unleſs the Nga 
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believe it Good, whether it be 
really or only apparently ſo. 
But the Difficulty is concerning 
the Means that the Intellect 
employs to carry the Will to 
ſuch Good. Take it thus: 
The Will is carry'd of it ſelf 
to Good, as a Stone to the 
Centre; but as this Stone is 


ſometimes hinder'd from arri- 


ving thereunto by Obſtacles 
which ſtay it, ſo Ignorance 
puts a Bar to the Will. Here- 


upon the Underſtanding falls 


to work till it has remov'd 
that Obſtacle by its Reaſoning : 
Which done, as there is no- 
thing between the End of a 
Shadow, and the Beginning of 
Light; ſo there is nothing be- 
tween the End of our Igno- 
rance, and the Beginning of 
our Volition: Where the Ope- 
ration 'of the Underſtanding 
ends, there begins that of the 
Will, no more induc'd, mov'd, 
and as little forc'd as the 
Weight that tends downwards, 
which cannot be ſaid to be 
carry'd towards the Centre , 
unleſs improperly , by him that 
takes away the Piece of Wood 
or other Obſtacle that ſtopp'd it 
in the Air. Moreover, it were 
no longer a Will, if mov'd 
by any other Principle but it 
ſelf; As is ſeen in thoſe who 
having a Will to do ſome- 
thing, when the ſame is once 
commanded them, change their 
Reſolution, or do only with 


Regret what before they deſi- 


red with Paſſion: As the ſame 
Motion which was natural to 
the Stone, becomes violent to 
it when it is impell'd, inftead 
of being ſufferd to deſcend 
downwards. 
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Queſt. Whence comes the. 


| Marks or Spots wherewiuh Chil- 


dren are born ? 

Anſw. As the Degrees of Life 
have Dominion over the firſt 
Qualities, ſo they have Autho- 
rity one over another, each in 
his Order. The vegetative Life 
in Man makes Uſe of the ele- 
mentary Qualities at Pleaſure, 
even to the Prejudice of their 
own Nature. So, Heat collects 
Things of the ſame, and ſepa- 
rates thoſe of different Nature ; 
but our vegetative Soul makes 
it do the contrary, namely, 
unite the four Humours in 
the Veins tho* different in 
Nature, inſtead of ſeparating 
them: For in this Cale, Heat 
ats not with full Authority , 
but as the Soul's Officer , 


following her Intentions. And 


the Reaſon is, becauſe theſe 
four Humours being Ingredi- 
ents in the Nativity of Man, 
they muſt neceſſarily paſs into 
his Nouriſhmenr; which they 
cannot do without being ming- 
led together. But when the 


Blood is out of the Veins; 


then the Heat, diſengag'd from 
the Soul's Juriſdiction, ſepa» 
rates all four, making the 


Choler float uppermoſt, the 


Phlegm next, then the Blood, 
and loweſt of all, Melancho- 
ly, as the Dregs. Amongſt 
Souls there is the ſame Otder 
of Superiority, The Senſitive 
makes the Vegetative obey it: 
as appears by this, that if after 
Meat the Imagination attend 
much to an Object, the Con- 
coction of the Food is retard- 
ed, becauſe all the Faculties of 
the Soul being united in their 
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Root and Eſſence of the Soul, 
when ſhe ſets her ſelf much 
upon one Object, ſhe leaves 
the other inferiour Powers 
idle; they not being able to 
work, but as the Soul (their 
Principle) employs them. 
This being premis'd, when a 
breeding Woman hath a Long- 
ing for any Thing, this deſir d 
Thing is imprinted ſtrongly in 
the Fancy ; and this Impreſ- 
fion being made in the Brain, 
the Spirits which flow from 

thence, carry a Copy thereof 
with them. For as an entire 
Looking-glaſs repreſents but 
one Image, but every Piece of 
a broken one hath its whole 
Pourtrait ; becauſe the inten- 
tional Species or Images of 
Things, tho' diviſible by Reaton 
of their Subject, are yet in 
themſelves formally indiviſible, 
being Forms without Matter, 

and conſequently indiviſible ; 
Diviſion proceeding from Quan- 
tity, a concomitant of Mat- 
ter: So thoſe Spirits which 
fiream from the Brain, tho' 
they leave there the Image of 
the deſir'd thing, yet withal 
they carry the ſame Image 
with them, as being Portions 
of the Subſtance wherein it is 
engraven; and running to the 
Place where the Fœtu, is 
form'd, by Reaſon of the Uni- 
on of its umbilical Veſſels with 
thoſe of the Mother, they ar- 

Jive at the Infant, and im- 
—. ' the Characters they 
bring, upon it: The vegeta- 


tive and plaſtick or formative 


Vertue ſuffering it ſe!f ' to be 


 over-rul'd by the Senſitive, 


as this is by the Imaginative, 
and this again by the other 


ſuperiour Powers. When the 
teeming Woman touches her 


ſelf in any part, the Spirits 
run thither from the Brain, 


either by Reaſon of the Tourh 


or the Motion (both depend- 


ing upon the Animal Spirits) 
but finding the Mother's Fleſh 
too hard and diſproportionate 
to their Effect, and miſling their 
Blow, they go to give it upon 
the tenderer Fleſh of the 
Child. And as in Generation, 
the Spirits of all the Parts of 
the Body occur to the Place 
where the Seed is receiv'd 
there to engrave the Cha- 
raters of the Parts whence 
they flow, which afterwards 
ſerve for the formative Ver- 
tue, every one having his 
Task to make the Part from 
which it iſſu d: So the Mo- 
ther's Spirits keep the ſame 
Courſe, and rule towards the 
Embryo ; ſo that thoſe which 
ſerv'd to the Mother's Touch, 
go to find that ſame Place in 
the Child's Body, there to 
mark the Image which. they 
brought from the Brain; Na- 
ture finding Ways for her In- 
tention where none appear. 

Queſt. Pray give me your Opi- 
nion, Gentlemen, of Fables and 
Fictions, and whether their Con- 
veniences or Inconveniences be 
greater? | 


Anſw. Of all the Flowers of 


Rhetorick, Lying is one of the 
worſt, and withal ſo much the 
more pernicious, the more full 
it is of Artifice. For if the ſay- 


ing of Ariſtorle be true, that 


the Lyar always deſerves to be 
blamed, there isa certain Reſem- 
blance between him who ſimply 
tells a Lye, and him who den 

e takes 
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another Man's 


takes awa 
Life by Polſon; inaſmuch as 
the latter infects the Heart, 
and the former viciates and 
corrupts the Source of our Ra- 
tiocination ; the End whereof 
is only to come to the Know- 


ledge of Truth. As there - 
fore the Poiſoning of a Man 
is always a heinous and pu- 
niſnable Crime; but that 
Steward who ſhould poyſon his 
Maſter , when he gave him 
ſomewhat to eat or drink, on 
his pretending to be very 
hungry or dry , would be the 
greateſt Villain in the World, 
and deſerve a far greater Pu- 


niſhment: So he who ſimply 


tells a Lie is not ſo much to 


be blamed, as he who covers 


and diſguiſes his Lye under the 
Appearance of ſome probable 
Hiſtory, which is clearly re- 
ceived by our Underſtanding; 
and this thus drawn in by the 
Likelyhood of the Relation, 
grows leſs diſtruſtful of it, 
than of the other Kinds of 
Falſhoods, which are deliver'd 
without any Artifice. So that 
Lying, and conſequently Fables, 
and all the Species thereof, 
have the ſame Proportion to 
our Underſtanding, as Mon- 
ſters have to Nature; our Un- 
derftanding cannot endure 
them, whereas Truth is its 
Suſtenance. Thence it comes 
that thoſe Fables which are 
deſtitute of the Ornament of 
Truth, which is -Probability , 
are ſo ridiculous, that only 
the Ignorance of Chiidren is 
capable of entertaining them 
with any Pleaſure; but with 
ſo much the greater Danger to 
themſelves, in Regard thar 


| 


thoſe tender Tables recei- 
ving the Impreſſion of ſome 
falſe Perſwaſion, will not af- 
terwards ſo eaſily part with 
it; nay, on the contrary, it 
commonly continues there to 
the End, at leaſt ſome Part of 
it, as if Time were not able 
ſo fully to eat it out, but there 
may be ſeen ſome Lines of the 
firſt Draught. Whence it comes 
that ſome eminent Perſons do 


account it a great Overſight in 


the Education of Children, 
to entertain them with Tales 
and Stories: Inſtead whereof, 
thoſe weak Minds, wherein, 
as in ſoft Wax, a Man may 
eaſily imprint what he pleaſes, 
ſhould rather be acquainted 
with Hiſtory , which, by Rea- 
ſon of its Variety. and Truth, 
would be equally delightful, 
but much more advantageous 
And indeed thoſe who make 
uſe of Fables, thinking by 
them to teach Truth, take a 


very prepoſterous way to do it. 


For all the Advantage which 
may be deriv'd from Fables, 
is only to draw on Mens Minds 
with greater Delight to the 
Knowledge of true Things: 
and it is cafily found to be 
a Way as unlikely to prevail, 
as if a Man ſhould make uſe 
of ſome place infamous and 
notorious for Leudneſs, as a 
School wherein he ſhould read 
Lectures of Chaſtity to young 
Men and Maids; or lodge 2 
Fuller or Whitener of Cloth 
with the Collier, one ſoiling 
all that the other had cleans d. 
Others think, that Man's 
Underſtanding having itsDiſtaſtes 
and Humourſomneſs, as well 
as his Body, and Content being 
Ee 4 cqually 
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equally requiſite for the Suſte- 
nance of both, in Regard that 
a coarſer Diſh of Meat taken 
with a good Stomach is pre- 
ferr'd betore better Chear forc'd 
down againſt Appetite ; it is 
but neceſſary, that the ſame Re- 
medies ſhou'd be us'd te recre- 
ate our Minds, when wearied , 
and out of Humour with an 
Over-earneſtneſs of Study, as 
are us'd to retrieve and ſharpen 


the languiſhing Appetite. This 
latter is recover'd by feeding 


on ſome Diſh excellently well- 
order'd, ſuch as by its Reliſh, 
and Picquancy will rather ex- 
cite than ſatisſie the Appetite. 
Such is the Bitterneſs of the 
Olive, Vinegar in Sallets, and 
the like ; which have the 
Effect as ſtepping back of ſuch 
as leap-, or the Appearance 
of a Fly on a Face of an ex- 


gquiſttely fair Complexion. 


Theſe Fables are invented to 


d Underſtanding to its former 


; ei Purſuance of Truth. 
There are two Kinds of them: 


One may be called a fimple 
Fixion, ſuch as are old Wives 
Tales, which deſerve not the 
Name of fabulous Relations, 
unleſs for their Abſurdity ; 
and yet it ought to be ſeaſon'd 
with * ſomething miraculous 
and delightful. ' The other is 
Mythological, which may be 
divided into four Kinds. Firſt, 
the Poẽtical, in one continu'd 
Relation, ſuch as are the Me- 
tamorphoſes of Ovid; or dra- 
matick, and accommodated to 


Perſons, ſuch as are Comedies 


and Tragedies. Secondly, the 
Emblem, or Device, which is 
3 real Explication of ſome 


reduce the wandring and weari- 


feigned Thing, painted or o- 
therwiſe repreſented. Thirdly, 
the Apologue, ſuch as are the 
Fables of Æſop; and theſe are 
divided into three Sorts, the 
Moral, the Rational, and the 
Mixt. The Moral are thoſe, 
wherein irrational Things are 
introduc'd, ſuch as is the Fa- 
ble of the two Pots, the 
Earthen and the Brazen; or 
that of Diſtribution of the 
Prey between the Lyon, the 
Aſs, and the Fox. The Ra- 
tional are only of Men, ſuch 
as is that of the Satyr and his 
Entertainer, whom he leaves, 
becauſe he blew hot and cold 
out of the ſame Mouth. Of 
the Mixt, we have an Exam- 
ple in the Fable. of the Fow- 
ler, and the Stork , taken in 
the Net with the Cranes. The 
fourth Kind is the Romance: 
The Benefit of all which Kinds 
of Fables is notorious to all: 
For beſides that they com- 
prehend that common Recrea- 


tion, where the Poet ſpe aks 


alone, does make extraordina- 
ry Diſcoveries of the old Pa- 
gan Antiquities, whereof a 
Man cannot be ignorant with- 


out a great Defect. The Dra- 
matick, where Perſons are in- 
troduc:d ſpeaking, when it is 


repreſented by good Actors, 
makes a prevalent Impreſſion 
on the Minds of the Specta - 
tors and Auditors, ' and hath 
nothing comparable to the o- 
ther Kinds of Writing and 
Expreſſing: So that it is the 
moſt efficacious Inſtrument to 
move and work upon the 
Paſſions. There may alſo be 
very great Advantages made of 
the other fore mentioned _ 


a. 
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of Fable, eſpecially of the 
Romance, which has the ſame 
Effect on our Minds, in order 
to their Inſtruction in Goodneſs 
and Virtue, as well-proportion'd 
Pictures have to teach us the 
Art of Drawing. For, as there 
are not to be ſeen now any 
pictures comparable, in Point 
of Body, to that of the ſo 
much celebrated Venus, which 
conſiſted. of whatever was 
handſome in any Woman or 
Maid, and borrow'd the Hair 
of one, the Complexion of a- 
nother, the Neck of a third, 
and the Breaſt and other Mem- 
bers of others; ſo is it im- 
poſlible that Hiſtory ſhould e- 
ver come up to the noble 
Height and 

omance. For Hiſtory, tho' 


it be not abſolutely true, yet 


being oblig'd to repreſent 
things paſt with as much Like- 


neſs as a Picture is taken ac- 


cording to the Face of him who 
is to be drawn, the Conſe- 
quence of that Obligation is, 
that however it may embelliſh 
Things and Actions, yet is it 
ſtill engag d to expoſe them to 
the Eye of the Reader as they 
zre, or at leaſt as they are con- 
ce1v'd to be. Now the Number 
of unjuſt Things much ex- 
ceeds that of the juſt, and 
conſequently the bad and fad 
Examples will much ſhorten 
the Reader's Delight. Whence 
it follows, that Hiſtory wants 
thoſe two principal Ends, for 
which it ought to be ſought 
after, to wit, Content and Ad- 
vantage: Whereas the Ro- 
mance brings both along with 
it, as being commonly full of 
the Rewards obtzin'd by Virtue, 


elight of tha 
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whereof one is, that a ſincere 
and conſtant Love ſhould at 
laſt be crown'd with the great- 
eſt of worldly Enjoyments ; 


and on the contrary, there are 


not wanting the Puniſhments 
and Executions of lewd and 
vicious Perſons; whereto add 
the ſtrange Variety of the Acci- 
dents repreſented therein, 
which being carried on with 
nobler and more unexpected 
Intrigues, extremely heighten 
the Satisfaction of the Reader. 

Some again ſay, that for any 
Man to endeavour the Diſco- 
very of Truth by its Contrary, 
to wit, Fables, is to look 


for Light in the Midſt of Darx- | 


neſs; and as a certain Muſi- 
cian among the Antients de- 
manded a double Reward, for 
teaching thoſe who had been 
inſtructed amiſs in that, Art 
(for this Reaſon, that there 
was a certain Time requiſite 
for the forgetting of what they 
already knew, 'and as much for 
learning how to play well) ſo 
that Child, who ſhall have 
heard of the univerſal De- 


luge by the Fable of Deucalion 


and Pyrrha, will find more 
Difficulty to diſengage his 
Mind of thoſe Stones, which, 
they having caſt behind them, 
became Men and Women, than 
he will have to imprint in it 
the natural Story of Noah and 


'his Ark. The fame Thing 
may be ſaid of all the other 


Fables, out of which there is 
any Truth to be deriv'd, to wit, 
that it is like the ordering of 
Crabs, . where there is much 
more to be pick'd away, than 
there is to be eaten. Nay the 
Romans themſelves, who ſeem. 

to 
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to be more inſtructive. may be 
- reproach'd with this, that 
they have not repreſented to 
their Readers, the State of 
Life and civil Converſation, as 
it really is, but have enter. 
tain'd them with a Platonical 
Commonwealth. And that diſ- 
courages Men very much, when 
they find the Courſe and Cuſtoms 
of the World to be contrary 
to what they had taken fo 
much Pains to read: Whereas 
the young Man will be leſs 
ſtartled to find himſelf hiſs'd 
by his Auditors, when he 
ſpeaks well; and lighted by 
Fortune when he does well 
while the Ignorant and the 
Wicked are her greateſt Favou- 
rites) after he has read in 
Hiſtory of many Perſons of 
Worth ſo treated; than he 
would be, if he thruſt himſelf 
into Affairs, having never ſeen 
any thing but Examples of 
Vice puniſh'd, and Virtue re- 
warded. 1 
Queſt. Which is better, to go 
to Bed late, and riſe betimes in 
the Morning, or do the contra- 


\ 


ry? 

1 Though it be a kind 
of Receſſion from the common 
Opinion, to prefer going to Bed 
and rifing late, before the Oppo- 
ſite; yet is it to be noted by 
the way, that moſt Perſons of 
great Affairs, and the more ju- 
dicious Sort, obſerving that 
Courſe of Life, are of that 
judgment; fince that to ap- 
prove a thing is to do it. Now 
we ſee that all the great Lords 
and Ladies about the Court, 
the moſt refin'd Spirits, and ſuch 
25 are beſt able to judge of all 
2 hipgs, nay moſt Men wo have 
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any thing more than an ordina: 
ry Burthen of Affairs, for the 
moſt part go to Bed late, and 
riſe late; whereof ſeveral Rea. 
ſons may be aſſign d. The fir 
and moſt ordinary, me-thinks, 
are the Affairs themſelves, 
which inſenſibly ſteal away the 
Time from us; and that the 
more unperceivably, the more 
delighrful that Bufineſs is, a+ 
bout which we are employ'd; 
the Time fliding away faſter 
from him, who takes a Plez- 
ſure in. the doing of a Thing, 
than it does from another who 
is in ſome Trouble of Mind or 
Body. Whence it comes, that 
a tedious Tale and a bad Book 
are ever thought too long. They 
therefore are to be thought the 
Happieſt, who, if they had 
their own Wills, would go to 
Bed lateſt; not only for that Rea- 
ſon which made a certain King 


of this Part of the World ſay, 
That he would be King as long 
as hs could; inſomuch as when 
he ſlept, there was no Difference 
between him and the meaneſt 
ot his Subjects: but alſo for 


this, that Night ſurprizing 
them before they had done all 


their Buſineſs, the Supper or 


Collation muſt be the later, and 
conſequently the going to Bed. 


The ſecond: Reaſon is deducd 


hence, that there qught to be 2 
Correſpondence between the 
Tranquillity of the Mind and 
that of the Body. It being 
therefore neceflary, that he 
who wou'd take a good Sleep, 
ſhould not be ſubje& to any Di- 
ſturbance of Mind, and that 
Reſt being procured only by 
that Order which every one 
bath taken in bis Affairs, it is 
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to be imagin'd, that the later a 
Man goes to Bed, the more Bu- 
fineſs he hath diſpatch'd, ' and 
conſequently there remains the 
leſs to be done. Upon this 
Score is it, that the Suppers of 
Men of Buſineſs are accounted 
the moſt quiet; for having 
ſpent the whole Day in trudg- 
ing up and down about their 
Trade, they then enjoy them- 
ſelves with greater Serenity. In 
the third Placg, | 
not go to Bed till Digeſtion be 


7 


py well advanc'd; from the 


ant or Slowneſs whereof, hi- 
deous Dreams, Crudities, Ven- 
toſities, nay ſometimes Appo- 
lexies, do proceed. Now this 
igeſtion is ſo much the more 
advanc'd, the later a Man goes 
to Bed: which Difference will 
be beſt dbſerv'd by thoſe, who 
o juſt from the Table to their 
eds, and lie down as ſoon as 
the Meat is out of their Mouths. 
Fourthly, that Cuftom is ever 
the beſt, from which it is in a 
Man's Power moſt eaſily to 
wean himſelf, and in the change 
whereof he will be ſubject to 
the leaſt Inconvenience. Now 
he who hath contracted a Habit 
of going to Bed late, will find 
it a leſs Inconvenience to go 
to Bed betimes, that ſo he may 
riſe betimes, or upon ſome o- 
ther Motive, than he ſhall who 
hath accuſtomed himſelf to go 
to Bed betimes; for he will 
be ſleepy, and unfit for the do- 
ing of any thing, as ſoon as his 
Bed-time is come. Fifthly , 
Hippocrates would not have a 
lan enſlave himſelf to an over 
ſtrict Courſe of Life, grounding 
his Advice on this, that ſuch 
regular Perſons find it the great. 


a Man ſhould. 
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er Difficulty to ſupport the Miſ- 
carriages which oftentimes can- 
not be avoided in the ordinary 
Courſe of Life; as thoſe who 
walk upon Ropes are more apt 
to fall, than thoſe who walk 
on the plain Ground. Now 
thoſe who go to Bed betimes 
are commonly more regular in 
the Hours of Supper, and all the 
other Actions of the Day, upon 
the exact Obſervance whereof 
that of their Bed-time does de- 
pend. Now it is obvious to 
any one, who {hall confider 
the Difference of Profeſſions, 
that there are but few that 
leave a Man at Liberty to ob» 
ſerve ſo exact a Rule as this is. 
So that being ſometimes neceſ- 
firated to make a Breach of it, 
the Conſequence will be, that 
thoſe who have the more ſtrict- 
ly engag'd themſelves to the 
Obſervance of the Rule of go- 
ing to Bed betimes, muſt needs 
receive a far greater Inconve- 
nience from the Neglect of it, 
than they ordinarily do who 
go to Bed late. Sixthly, the 
ſame Reaſon obliges phlegma- 
tick Perſons, and {ach as are 
ſubject to Catarrhs, to content 
themſelves with little Sleep, 
which is this; that their Hu- 


midity, join d with that of 


Sleep it ſelf, augments their 
Diſtemper; beſides, that Sleep- 
ing which moiſtens and cools, 
is not ſo well procur'd in that 


Part of the Day which is moſt 7 


cold and moiſt, that is, from 
nine at Night till three in the 
Morning, but rather towards 
the Morning, at which Time 
the Blood begins to be predo- 
minant, inaſmuch as in ſo do- 
ing it abates ſomewhat of its 
SL - * - 4 * oy Hear, 
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Heat, and dilates it ſelf till 
Ten in the Morning, at which 
time Choler beginning to be pre- 
dominant, moderates its Acri- 
mony; as all will acknowledge 
who are ſubject to the Megrim, 
who find very great Eaſe by 
that Morning-ſleep, which ac- 
cordingly is found to be the 
moſt delightful; and hath this 
further Advantage attributed to 
it, that the Dreams thereof 
are prophetical, and will come 
to paſs in a ſhort Time; where- 
as the others are accounted ſu- 

erfluous by thoſe who have 
— Profeſſors in that Art. 
Moreover, thoſe who riſe too 
early in the Morning, are ſub- 
ject to the Head-ach in the 
Afternoon, and more eaſily 
. tranſported with Anger all the 
reſt of the Day; to effect which, 
the Conſideration of the Tempe- 
rament does very much con- 
duce. For, as Sleeping in the 


Day-time is born with in old 


Men and Children, and that in 
both, by Reaſon of their Weak- 
neſs, and for the Recruit of 
their Spirits, and, particularly 
in old Men, to take off ſome- 
what of the Acrimony of thar 
ſerious Phlegm which is predo- 
minant in them; ſo, the greater 
Part of Men being ſybje& to 
Choler, (whence haply pro- 
ceeded the Error of ſome Phy- 
ſicians, who talk of nothing 
but Refrigeration in all Diſea- 
ſes) and the Coolneſs and Moi- 
ſture of the Night, correcting 
that hot and dry Diſtemper, it 
is the more convenient, that 
Sleep ſhould as much in the 
Day-time, by taking off then 
ſomewhat of their Choler. 

But tis argu'd by ſome, That 


that the Retrieval and Reſtora- 
tion of the Spirits obliges the 
Animal to fleep, which ought 
to continue at leaſt for ſuch a 
Space of Time as amounts to 


the third Part of that a Man 


hath been waking, and ſhould 
never exceed the one Half of it. 
Far is it. therefore from being 
imaginable, that Nature ſhould 
be able to endure what is af- 
firmed of the ſeven Sleepers, 
or the long Nap of Epimenides, 
which laſted fifty Years. Nor 
are we to give any more Credit 
to what is related to us con- 
cerning a Plant in the Low- 
Countries, which will keep 
People waking many Nights 
and Days together, without 
any Inconvenience; but the 
Time when we ſhould begin or 
end our Sleep, being left to 
our own Diſcretion, 'tis requi- 
ſite we ſhould accommodate 
our ſelves to the Order preſcrib'd 
by Nature, which hath ap- 
pointed the Day to labour, and 
the Night to reſt in: Nay, it 
is alſo the advice of Hippo- 
crates, Galen, and other Phyſi- 
cians, who think it not enough 
to direct Reſt in the Night, and 


Waking in the Day, but alſo 


conceive yery great Hopes of 
thoſe, who, in the Time of their 
Sickneſs, are ſo irregular there- 
in. Add to this, that Dark- 
neſs, Silence, and the Coldneſs 
of the Night are fit to recruit 
the Spirits, and promote their 
Retirement within; whereas 
Light, Noiſe, and Heat of the 
Day, are more proper to occa- 


ſion their Egreſs for the Exer- 


ciſe of Actions, which grant- 
ed, he who obſerves not this 
Rule, charges Nature with an 
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erroneous Proceeding. And that 
this is her way, 1s apparent 
hence, that thoſe Animals 
which are guided only by her 
Motion, (which 1s as certain, as 
our Reaſon is ordinarily irregu- 
Jar) go that way to work. Cocks 
and other Birds go to their Reſt, 
and awake with the Sun; if 
any of our domeſtick Creatures 
do otherwiſe, our Irregularity 
is the Cauſe thereof, and that 
Perverſion is of no leſs dange- 
rous Conſequence than that of 
the Seaſons, which is ever at- 


tended by Diſeaſes. And who 


makes any Doubt but that the 
greateſt Perfection of the Hea- 
vens conſiſts in their regular 
Motion, the principal Cauſe of 
their Duration? Which order 
fince we are not able to imitate, 
it is but requiſite we ſhould 
come as near it as we can in 
our Actions; among which, 
Sleeping and Waking, being 
the Hinges on which all the 
others of our Life do hang, if 
there be any Irregularity in 
theſe, Confuſion and Diſorder 
muſt needs be expected in all 
the reſt; as may be ſeen in the 
Lives of Courtiers of both Sex- 
es, who turn Night to Day, 


and Day to Night, a Courſe of 


Life much different from that 
which is obſerv'd by the Supe- 
riours and Members of regula- 
ted Companies. Beſides, it is 
the Morning that not only 


holds a ſtricter Correſpondence 


with the Muſes, but 'is alſo 
the fitteſt Time for the Per- 
formance of all the FunQions 
of Body and Mind. Then is it 
that Phyſicians preſcribe Exer- 
Ciſes, in regard that the Body 
being clear'd of the Excrements 


and when Exerciſe comes to 


1 
of the firſt and ſecond Conco- 
Rion, is wholly diſpos'd for the 
Diſtribution of Aliment, and 
Evacuaticn of the Excrements 
of the third. So that he who 
ſpends that Part of the Day 
about his Affairs, beſides the 
Expedition he meets with, does 
by that Means maintain the Vi- 
gour of his Body and Mind, 
which is commonly dull'd by 
ſleeping in the Day time, which 
fills the Head with Vapours; 


ſucceed it in the warmeſt Part 
of the Day, the Heat which 
1s then commonly greateſt 
makesitleſs ſupportable. There- 
fore Nature, who is a ſure Guide, 
inclines us to Sleepineſs in the 
Evening, there being nothing 
but the Multiplicity and Diſtra- 
ion of Civil Affairs, which, 
depriving us of that Function, 
as it does of divers Others, 
makes the Life of Man ſo 
much the leſs certain, the more 
he is involved in Affairs; 
whereas the Duration of that 
of Animals, and, next to them 
of Country People, and ſuch as 
comply with the Conduct of 
Nature, is commonly of a great- 
er Length, and more certain. 
Queſt, Whether the Child de- 
rives Nom the Father, or the 
Mother ? 

Anſw, If our Fore-fathers 
may be conceiv'd wiſe enough 
to have known the Nature of 
Things, it is to be acknowledg'd 
that the Child derives moſt 
from the Father, ſince that they 
thought fit to beſtow on him 
his Name rather than that of - 
the Mother; and that the 


Name is the Mark and Cha- 


racter ofthe Thing. Beſides, the 
ä Male 
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Male being more perfect, larger 
and ſtronger than the Female, 


which is indeed an Imperfecti- 


on and Default in Nature, 
whoſe conſtant Defign is to 
make a Male, and is not diſap- 
pointed, but through want of 
Heat, Vigour, and Tempera- 
ment; it is but rational, that 
what proceeded from theſe two, 
ſhould have the Denomination 


from the more Perfect of them. 


Thus a Regiment is known by 
the Name of the Colonel; a 
City by that of its Founder; 
a Law and Ordinance by that 
of the Law-giver; and a Re- 
ceipt, the Compoſition where» 
of conſiſts of two ſimple Me- 
dicaments, hath moſt of the 
Nature of the ſtronger, and that 
which is of greateſt Vertue. 
This is further confirm'd by the 
common Compariſon, which 


is us'd to expreſs the Difference 


there is between the Father 
and the Mother in the Buſineſs 
of Generation. For the Mo- 
ther, and particularly the Ma- 
trix is compar'd to a Field, 
and the paternal Seed to the 
Grain which is ſown in that 
Field, which ſerves well e- 


nouggh in order to its Sprouting 
and Shooting forth, but ſupplies 


it only with Matter, which 1s 
determinated by the Form of 
the Grain, from -whence' the 
Plant produc'd receives its Be- 


ing. So that the preſent Que- 
ſtion amounts to no more, than 


if a Man ſhould ask, Whether 
an Ear of Wheat deriv'd more 
from the Ground, or from the 


Seed that had been ſown in it? 
A further Proof hereof may be 


deduc'd from the Inſtruments 
of Generation, which being 


more apparent in the Man than 
in the Woman, are a tacit In- 
ſinuation, that the former con- 
tribute more thereto than the 
latter. And the greateſt and 
moſt remarkable Difference be- 
tween the Children being that 
of the Sex, the Experiment al- 
ledg'd by Phyficians, that if 
the right Teſticle be bound, 
Males will be produc'd, as Fe- 
males will it the contrary, 
clearly ſhews that by the Fa- 


ther's part the Sex is determi- 
nated, and conſequentiy, it is 


from him that there do alſo 
proceed the leaſt individual Dif- 
ferences and Circumſtances; 
wherein the Likeneſs or Unlike- 
neſs of Children to their Fa- 
thers and Mothers, either in 
Mind or Body, doth conſiſt. 


All the Paper of Queſtions 
that have been ſent unto us a- 
bout Dr. Bauruet's Archiologie, 
&c. are not needful for us te 
anſwer, ſome of 'em relating 
to what is purely an innocent 
Hypotheſis, and as ſuch we are 
willing to acknowledge, that 
there's a deal of Reading, pretty 
Invention, (arp Wit, and 
refin d Philoſophy mingled 
throughout, and as ſuch the 
Age is willing to receive it: 
But all theſe Qualifications 


want Foundation to make the 


whole Canonical, or fix a Stan- 
dard for every Reader's Judg- 
ment. As for other Parts, which 
are rais'd upon the Ruins of 
eternal Reaſon and Religion, 
and built upon a Contempt 
(accidentally ſo at leaſt) and a 
wreſting of the Scripture, there 


we think our ſelves obligd to 
expreſs our Concern, and if 


poſſi- 
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poſſible, in ſuch Terms as may 
at once expoſe the Errors there- 
of, and ſecure the Judgment of 
ſome Perſons, who otherwiſe 
might be prejudic'd with that 
Air of Wit and Reading they will 
find there, or at leaſt with the 
Authority of the Author him- 
ſelf. As to the Queſtions of 
the firſt Book, we ſhall paſs 
'em over without any Remark, 
but that in General 'tis a very 
uſeful elaborate Treaſury of An- 
cient Philoſophy. - Therefore 
tothe Queſtions of the Second. 


Queſt. Whether there's any 
Excepiions to be made againſt 
the fir ſt Chapter of the ſecond 
Book. 

Anſw. The firſt Part of it is 
of great Uſe againſt ſuch as 
wou'd argue for the Eternity 
of the World, as did Ariſtotle, 
and a few more in all Ages; 
for after the Teſtimony of Mo- 
ſes, he ſumms up ſeveral of 
the Phœnicians, Grecians, La- 
tins, &c. who generally agreed, 
That all things emerg'd from 4 
Chaotick Night. But then he's 
unwilling to believe this was 
done on the ſudden, but that 
there being a great Strife Diſ- 
order, and Confuſion of things, 
there was need of a very con- 
ſiderable Time to ſettle them 
in, being loth to recede from 
the fame Poſition he laid down 
before in his Theory; which 
becauſe the Dr. finds to be in- 
conſiſtent with Moſes's Narra- 
tion, therefore (as will appear 
. by and by) he calls in queſtion 
his Authority, endeavouring 
to prove the Hiſtorical Part of 
the Creation a kind of Parable, 
not conſidering, that tho' it 
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ſhould be ſo gramted, (which 
we ſhould never be willing to 
do) yet the 4th. Commandment, 
which is of too great a Mo- 
ment than to have a Paraboli- 
cal Signification, is expreſs, 
That in ſix Days God created 
the Heaven and Earth, &c. 
whereas the Dr's. Earthy Par- 
ticles, and liquid Maſs muſt be 
many Years (if at all) in ſet - 
ling to a Conſiſtence. 

Queſt. Whether as the Dr. 


has ſaid in his 2d. Chapter, he 


has already prov'd by Phyſical 
Reaſons in his Theory, that the 
Earth was of a ſmooth and even 
Surface, free from Seas, Rocks, 
Mountains, exc. as alſo, whe- 


ther that which he offers further 


in the ſame Chapter, as to 4 
threefold State of the World, 
be conſiſtent with the Authority 
of St. Paul, or St. Peter, which he 
makes uſe of, eſpecially the laſt, 
as the great Piliar on which he 
ſupports the whole Notion. 

Anſw. His Phyſical Reaſons 
(as he is pleas'd to call them ) 
are founded upon his Hypothe- 
ſis, thus, The Chaos was fluid 
and conſuſedly blended together, 
the groſſer Parts ſubſided, conſti- 
tuting an interior Orb of Earth, 
the reſt of the Matter was divi- 
ded into Liquid and Volatile, 
the Liquid containing in it all the 
Original Liquors of that Earth 
which it encircled, and the un- 
ctuous Oily Matter mounted above 
that, and when- the Air purg'd 
it ſelf of its groſs earthy Parti- 
cles, of which it was full; they 
fell down and mingled with the 
Oily Liquor, which growing thick- | 
er and thicker, by Acceſſion of 
more Terreſtrial Particles, ly De- 
grees grew fi and firm, and = 
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led into the Conſiſtency of an ha- wens were of old, and the Earth 


bitable Earth. Hence he con- 
cludes, that the Earth's Setling 
from a ſmooth Liquid, it's im- 
poſſihle there ſhou'd be Moun- 
tains, Seas, Rocks, in it be- 
fore the Flood. This Narra- 
tion is the Subſtance. of the 
Dr's Hypotheſis, which he 
takes all for granted, before he 
makes his Concluſion , which 
he calls a Proof from Phyſical 
Reaſons. It wou'd be eaſy to 
ſhow, how unphiloſophical 
this Hypotheſis is in all its 
Parts, particularly in that ma- 
terial One of the earthy Parti- 
cles getting firſt into the 
Air, or being numerous enough 
to ſtiffen ſo much. Liquidity ; 
or laſtly , of growing dry in a- 
ny definite. Number of Years, 
much leſs in fix Days, which 
is the expreſs Time that God 
Almighty himſelf atteſted in 
the Mount, when he gave 
the Law, as well as in other 
Places of Scripture. . 

As for the latter Part of the 
Queſtion, Whether the Autho- 
rity fercht from the Apoſtles, 
St. Peter, and St. Paul, give 
the Dr. any Ground to build 


theſe Notions upon, we ſhall 


now confider, his Theſis 1s 
Terram fuiſſe, ; &c. That the 
4% Earth was in its Antideluvi- 
% an State of another Form, 
« different from what it is 
* now, as alſo the Heaven of 
* another Poſition. '* Firlt let 
us ſee what St, Peter ſays, 
Aer N 1b ab roug rr H- 
14s, Cc. For they (to wit, 
the Scoffers that queſtion'd 
the Second Coming of Chriſt) 
are wiliingly ignorant of this, 
that by the Nord of God the Hea- 


ſtanding out of the Water , and 
in the Water, by which the 
then World periſh'd, being over- 
flow'd with Water; and the now 
Heavens and Earth are by the 


ſame Mord kept in Store, reſerv d 


unto Fire againſt the Day of 
Judgment and Perdition of un- 
godly Men. We will endes. 
vour to do the Dr. Juſtice, in 
abſtracting his Expoſition of 
this Place, ſince he ſays, p. 225, 
Supra hanc perram Theoriam 
Telluris, &c. that he has chiefly 
built his THEORY OF THE 
EARTH upon this Pillar or 
Paſſage of St. Peter: As alſo 
upon a parallel Paſſage of St. 
Paul, which becauſe tending 
to the ſame Thing, (tho' in 
different Chapters) we ſhall 
conſider em together, and be 
a little larger here, tho' we 
- oo our Diſcourſe in the 
reſt. | 
\ The Dr's. Expoſition. Theſe 
Scoffers queſtion a future De- 
ſtruction, or Change of this Na- 
tural World, their Education 
and Faith teaching no ſuch 
Doctrine for a long Succeſſion of 
Years: But they are willingly 


ignorant of the firſt State of 


Nature, which by its Conſtitu- 
tion was deſtroy'd by a Deluge, 
but the Heavens and Earth 
whith are now, having a diffe- 
rent Conſtitution, ſhall be de- 
ſeroy'd by Fire. | 

Anſw. The Phraſe NAT CU 
RAL WORLD in the Expofi- 
tion, is ſtrain'd and unnatural, 


the Apoſtle's Deſign being not, 


to build a Theory of the Earth, 
but to ſhow the Parallel be- 
tween the unexpected Judg- 
ment upon the other World + 
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the Ungodly , and the. ſudden 
Coming of Chriſt upon the 
now World of Scoffers, the 
firſt by a Deluge, the laſt by a 
general 
are willing to grant, that the 
World before. the Flood might 
receive a conſiderable Change 
by the Deluge, as many ſmall 
Rivers made, ſome Mountains 
caſt up, exc. but that it re- 
ceiv'd no ſuch Change as a to- 
tal Inverſion, by breaking into 
Pieces, and loſing its firſt Si- 
tuation, is the Matter we de- 
ny, and what the Dr. wou'd 
prove; but this we ſhall come 
to in anſwering his five Rea- 
ſons for his Opinion. 


To prove the foregoing Ex- 


poſition, he adds the five fol- 
lowing Arguments: 


1. If. the Face of Nature is 
yet rhe ſame, then (the u 
tw7T&xr&% ) the Scoffers had 
what they contended for, which 
3 not to be granted? 
Anſw. It wou'd be true, if 
the Apoſtles Words, All Things 
continue as they were from the 
Creation of the World, can be 
ſo limited, to mean, That this 
viſible State of Nature was ne- 
ver vet wholly alter'd in its 
Conſtitution from the Creation 
of the World; (as in the The- 
ory) for that's the Point the 
Dr. contends. for, and he muſt 
make theſe vi #wraira, theſe 
Scoffers deny this very Thing, 
or his Inference is falſe: 
There's no Body but muſt ſee 
the Fallacy. 

2. The Jews were not igno- 
rant that there was a Deluge, 
and were not blam'd therefore 
but becauſe they were (or ſeem d) 


Conflagration, We 
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ignorant that the Antediluvian 
Heavens and Earth had a diffe- 
rent Conſtitution from what they 


Have now, | | 


Anſw. They cou'd not ba 
blam'd by the Apoſtle for being 
ignorant of what was never 
taught in the World before, 
viz. That there was ſuch a 
thorough Change and Deſtructi- 
on of the firſt State of Nature, 
as the Theory ſuppoſes. If 
the Dr. will bring the Opinion 
of the ancient or modern Jews 
to confirm his; we'll be his 
Diſciples. | | 

3. The 5th. Verſe which it 
brought here to ſhow the Muta- 
bility of Nature, wou'd with- 
out the above Expoſition be 0 
no Purpoſe. 

Anſw. Yes, to ſufficient Pur- 
poſe, if the whole World of 
Men was deſtroy'd, if the 
whole Syſtem of Nature was 
for the preſent as it were con- 
verted into one Element; if 
the Face of the Earth, (which 
we'll grant much more even 
and beautiful than now) wag 
upon the Decreaſe of the Wa- 
ters all coverd with Corps 
and Mud, Trees torn up by 
the Roots, the Channels of 
Rivers turn'd another way, 
Cities demoliſh'd, and Nature 
in general made deſolate, and 
no Hopes of Reparation but the 
poor Remains of Mortality 
that was ſhut up in the Ark, 


to begin and repleniſh the 


World anew: If all this be 
Truth, and much more of the 
ſame Nature, then the Apoſtle's 
Argument which is ſuppos'd 
in the 5th, Verſe, is not in 
vain. | 
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4. The Conſequence in the 6th. 
Verſe won a without due 
Premiſes. 

Anſw. The Conſequence is 
very juſt without the Dr's 
Senſe, which relies very much 
upon 2 Natural Cauſe, calling 
a &, Conftitutionem vel fitum 
terre; leaving out Verbum Dei, 
which nevertheleſs will come 
in for the greateſt Share in that 
heavy Judgment, and ſpoil all 
the Philoſophy in the Caſe. 


The Natural Inference 'is thus, 


By the Word of God the Hea- 


ven were of old, and the Earth 


ſtanding in the Water and out 
of the Water, by which Word 
and Situation the World of 
ungodly Men periſh'd in the Ma- 
ters, and the Face of Nature was 


made deſolate, and ſtrangely al- 


rer d, as in the laſt Anſwer. 

5. There's an Antitheſis inthe 
"th. Verſe, the Heavens and 
Earth before the Flood are di- 
ſtinguiſh d from thoſe that are 
| Wow. 

Anfw. The Antitheſis is very 
genuine in the 7th. Verſe as 
to the Appellation of ne and 
old, in Reſpect both of Earth 
and Heavens, beſore and after 
the Flood. Firſt, as to the 
Earth, it is very proper 
called the old World in Reſpe 
to this, in Relation to its ſelf, 
as coming almoſt out of its 
Chaos again, as we deſcribed 

in Anſw. 3. but more eſpecially 
to Noah's ſmall Family, who 
were to begin the World again, 
both as to People, Building, 
erc. And as for the Heavens, 
it muſt be either underſtood of 


thoſe below the Moon, or thoſe b 


above it; not the laſt, for 
then the Moon it ſelf had been 


deſtroy'd : So that we can only 
reaſonably believe it to he the 
Clouds, Atmoſphere, and the 
Air, which might be tranſ- 
elemented and changed in- 
to Water (and might there- 
fore be {ſaid to be deſtroy d, 
as not being the ſame) and 
after _ had done their fatal 
Office, they might either natu- 
rally be rarity'dagain as Vapours 
are, or might by their Crea- 
tor's fiat be at once chang d 
to their firſt Nature and Office. 


And to ſhow the Improba- 


bility of any other Change 
of the Heavens and Earth by 
the Deluge, let us compare 
this Paſſage of St. Peter with 
others; + firſt with another of 
his own, 2 Pet. 2. 5. Gen. 6. 7. 
idem. 13. with the Earth, in 
the Original from the Earth, 
but not the Earth it felt. 
Lafily, It won't be amiſs 


to note how this Paſſage of 


St. Peter ſpoils the whole Hy- 
pothefis, at once affirming that 
the Earth flood in the Water 
and out of the Water, which 
is exactly contrary to the Hy- 
potheſis, ſo that either the 
Dr. muſt quit the Pillar of his 


"Theory, and ſeek a new One» 


or bury his Theory under ſo 
proper a Monument. 

We ſhall alſo remark that 
this State of Nature 
which the Dr. wou'd have 
St. Paul to hint at in the 8th. 


of the Romans, falls very un- 


luckily for his Purpoſe, two of 
'em being -before the Flood, 
when he wou'd have his ſecond 
begin; but that only by the 


Queſt. 3. Whether the Cauſe 
that the Dr. aſſigns for the Uni. 
rn ” werſal 
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ver/al-Deluge, be agreeable to his 
own Theory ? 

Anſw. Yes, agreeable enough 
and very pretty for an Hy- 
potheſis, only we muſt lay 
Scripture by if we believe one 
Tittle of it : Our Author would 
have it a Tehom-Rabbah, An E- 
ruption of Waters out of the 
Womb of the Earth : St. Peter 
calls it @ Flood: and Moſes 
give you the Time and Degrees 
of its Increaſe and Decreaſe. 

Queſt. 4. What think you of 
the 5th. and 6th. Chapter, which 
mentions the right and oblique Ro- 
ſition of the Earth to the Sun with 
their Properties and Phenonema's 
conſequent upon ſuch a Change? 

Anſw, We have not room to 
conſider this at preſent ; be- 
fides, here being nothing a- 
gainſt Scripture, we ſhall 
it over, according to our 
miſe at the Beginning. 


O- 


Queſt. 1. What think you of ( 


the Dr's. Notion of | Paradiſe, 
who believes it to be Parabo- 
lical, Chap. 7? | 
Anſw. We think that the 
Dr. evidently contradicts him- 
ſelf, for in Chap. 7. p. 278. af- 
ter having cited ſeveral Opini- 
ons, he ſays, Dunique, qui no- 


biſcum Sentiunt in terra quidem, 


45 aliã ab ——.— 22 = 
am, qui jam tranſit, Olim 

ruiſſe —_— And laſtly, The 
Opinion of thoſe which we aſſent 
to, that the true Paradiſe was 
ſituated in the Earth that was 
deſtroy d, not in this that is now. 
And in Page 284, ſays, o 
eorum captua & ingenio accom- 


modatus, Hortum Amenum con- 
ciperere, &c. Moſes accommo— Tyg 


dated himſelf to the Apprehenſion 
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of the People, ſo as to give em 
the Idea, or Notion of a pleaſant 
Garden: And a little after, p. 
287. he calls it, Allegoriam ſe- 
cundum Arcanum Senſum Moſis, 
adding, atque hunc ſenſum eo 
libentius Amplector, &c.vix. That 
'rwas an Allegory, and that Mo- 
ſes had a ſecret Meaning, and 
that hs — Dr.) more wil- 
lingly embraced that Opinion, be- 
Cauſe there's no ſuch Place in 
the World in which all the Notes 
and Characters of that Garden 
meet. Tho' there is no need 
of conſulting any Notion that 


thus deſtroys it ſelf, we ſhall 


now prove, according to our 
Promiſe, that the principal Cha- 
rafters, viz. the four Rivers, 
that are mention'd in the Hiſtory 
of Paradiſe, are at this Day cer- 
tainly known, and that the very 
Place where the Garden ſtood 
can be aſſigned very near. And 
firſt, Thar Euphrates and Tigris, 
which every one agrees were 
two of the Rivers) came both 
from the ſame Fountain; for 
theſe two encompaſſing Meſo- 
potamia, give it its Name. Sa- 
luſt alſo aſſerts the ſame, as 
cited by Origen, l. 13. c. 21. 
de flumin. Saluſtius autem Au- 
thor certiſſimus aſſerit Tigrim & 
Euphratem uno Fonte manare in 
Armenia. Saluſt, an authentick 
Author aſſerts, . that Tigris and 
Euphrates proceeded from the 
ſame Fountain. The learned 
Boetins was of this Judgment, 
who diſcourfing how caſual 


Events are guided by Provi- 


dence, as the common Foun- 
tain out of which they flow; 
illuſtrates it by the Simile of 
ris and Euphrates, de Con- 


ſolat. 1 T Go e 
— — . 
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» Rupis Achæmeniæ Scopulis, ubi verſa ſequentum, 

Pectoribus figit Spicula pugna fugax, 
Tigris er Euphrates. uno ſe Fonte reſolvunt, 
Et mox abjunctis diſſociantur Aquis, 


Add yet to this the Teſtimony of Lucas in his Pharſalia; 


lib. 3. 


 Quaque caput magno tollit cum Trigide magnus 
Euphrates, quos won diverſis fontibus edit 


| Perſis 


Lucan here gives em the 
fame Riſe, only ſays they came 
out of Perſia; but tis notori- 
ous with the Writers of thoſe 
Times to call all thoſe Coun- 
tries Perſia, that lay under the 
Dominion of the Perſian Mo- 
narchy, and thus Farnab. in lo- 


cum takes it. Theſe Teſtimo- 


nies conſider'd, we have two 
Rivers, Euphratis and Tygris : 
So that having the Fountain of 
one, we want not the other. 
And Ptrolomy (as alfo Pliny, lib. 
5. cap. 24.) tells us, that Ty- 
gris iſſues out of the South-ſide 
of the Mountain Taurus, in lat. 
39, 40. where the Place of the 
Garden of Eden muſt therefore 
he very near. 
Now: we come to ſhow, that 
the other Rivers were only 
Branches of Tygris — Tygrrs 
after having paſt the Gordiean 
Mountains, and being ready to 
enter into Syria, parts its 
Streams aſunder, encompaſſing 
that Country. This js plain 
from Epiphanius in Anchoret, 


n. 58. the Eaftward Branch. 


{according to Prolomy in the 
Edition of Jacob E/zlar) run- 
ning on the Back of the Moun- 


tain Niphates, and the Weſt- 


ward bends its Courſe towards 


Euphrates, The Eaſtward is 
this Gibon which the Scripture 
mentions: It would be too 
long to colle& what the An- 
cients have ſaid in proving, 
that Gyndes, Indus, and Cyndus, 
are the ſame with the River 
Gibon. See Sabellicus Ennaad. 
I. 1. Dioniſius Periegotes, Heri- 
dotus. lib. 1. n. 189, 190. Ste- 
phanus, Juſtin, Hiſtor. I. 11. 
Strabo in Geog. lib. 1. Vadia- 
mus in his Appendix to his 
Commentaries upon Meta, 
And laſtly, Epiphan. lib. de 12. 
Gemmis: But this Particular 
being not much conteſted by 
any, we need proceed no fur- 
ther about the River Gibon. 


As for the Weſtward Branch 


of Tygris, it ſeparated it ſelf 
again at Apadamia, and made 
the other two Rivers Hiddetel 


and Piſon. That there is ſuch 


a Diviſion is plain from Plin. 
Hiſt. lib. 6. cap. 27. about A- 
padamia. The Northern Streams 
he calls Tigris Minor, the 
Southern Delas, which by its 
Courſe exactly anſwers the 
Character Moſes gives of it, 
who ſays, that it goeth to- 
wards the Eaſt of Aſſyria, Gen. 
2. 14. according to the De- 
ſcription of Geog, Nub. who 
ds re ooo ſays, 
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ſays, (part 6. Clim. 4.) Jace: 


ab accident. Tigris, &c. Thus 


alſo when Daniel was Gover- 
nour of Suſiana, he ſaw his Vi- 
ſton upon the Banks of the great 
River Hiddekel, Dan. 10. 4. 
As for the laſt River, the 


River Piſou, here not only F#- 


nius, but all the Learned agree, 
that the Name Paſatygris, given 
it by Pliny, and others, was ea- 
ſily alter'd from Pyſotygris, 
which exactly anſwers to the 


Situation of the Place, by ſe- 


veral Texts, Gen. 25. 18. 1 Sam. 
15. 7: which is ſo clear, we 
need proceed no further. 
Laſtly, 'tis obſervable, that 
all theſe Rivers, or the Places 
where theſe Rivers lye, are 
mention'd in the Bible, after 
the Flood: So that the Earth 
cou'd not poſlibly be deſtroy'd, 
as the Dr. wou'd have it. See 
for Piſon, Eclaſ. 24, 25. for 
Havilah, ſee 1 Sam. 15. 7. for 
Cuſh, or Ethiopia, encompaſs d 
by Gibon, tis very frequent in 
prophane and facred Writ; 
for Aſhur, or the Eaſt of A 
ria, where Hiddebel was, and 
has now another Name, 'tis as 
common: As for Euphrates, 
we need not mention it again; 
Thus we hope we have fairly 
prov'd the Situation of the 
Garden of Eden, mention'd in 
the Hiſtory of the Creation, 
to be no Allegory, nor Contra- 
diction, but ſuch a great Truth 
as our Dr's Theery can't ſhake. 
Queſt. 2. P. 289. Why was 
not the Waman afraid of the Ser- 
pent's ſpeaking to her? 
Anſw. She cou'd fear no III 
that knew none. 
Queſt: 3. P. 290. Were all 
the Creatures (as well as the 


Serpent) Vocal in Paradiſe as all 
the Trees were in the Dodonian 
Wood } Or was it the Serpent 
only? If the laſt, how came that 


to deſerve the Benefit of Speech 


above the reſt? 

Anſw. The Serpent only, 
which in a few Words, has but 
Juſt. out-rival'd the Miſchief of 
ſuch Queſtions. 

Queſt. 4. P. 290, By what 
Authority may we believe the 
Devil ſpoke in the Serpent, for 
the Letter of Moſes intimates 
us [uch thug? 1-7 

Anſw, Yes, in Gen. 4. 15. 
He (our Saviour) ſhall bruiſe 
thy (Satan) Head, and thou ſhalt 
bruiſe his Heel. : 

Queſt. 5. P. 291. Why ſhou'd 
the Serpent Ire pronus in Ven- 
trum, Creep upon his Belly, for 
his Penalty? Or did he walk up- 
on his Tail before? ; 

Anſw. Probably not the laſt, 
but the firſt, that ſo oft as we 
ſee a Serpent, ſo oft we ſhou'd 
ſee an Hieroglyphick of Man's 
Fall and Redemption. 

Queſt. 6. P. 292. What wou d 
have become of the numerous I/ 
ſue of Adam, if he had not ſinn d, 
wou d that one Tree of Life fed 
em all, or how (hou'd they have 
come by it ? ; 


Anſw. See our Saviour's An- 


ſwer to the Devil when he 


tempted him with Hunger. 
Queſt. 7. P. 292. Neſcio quid 
ſive, &c. uſque ad manus manum 
fricat? | 1 
Anſw. This cou'd not be the 
modeſt Dr. who talks in his 


Preface of 4 Chariorem ipſa Vi- 


ta Religionem, of Religion being 
dearer than Life. | 


- Queſt. 8. P. 293. Whence had 
Adam and Eve their Needle and 
Ff z Thread 


Thread in the firſt Day of their 


Creation ? i 
Anſw, There was no need of 
any for what you have tranſla- 


ted Conſuerunt, 


Queſt. 9. P. 293. Why did 


that Butcher of an Angel deſtroy 
the whole Race of ſom: Creatures 


in Skinning of them to clothe. 


Adam aud Eve, for there was 

| but two of a Kind created ? 
Anſw. Who tells you there 

was but two and two of a Kind 


created at firſt? You are not 


et got to the Ark, but Query, 

low came any Creatures at 
all to be preſerved when your 
Earth was deftroy'd? You 
ſhou'd anſwer a 
ſuch Abſurdities before 
catechiſe wn, and the fa- 
cred Truths he has laid down, 

Queſt. 10. P. 293. Whether 
the Fable of the Dragon's . 


you 


ing the Apples of Heſperides te 


wot like the Cherulims, keeping 
the Tree af Life ? | 
Anſw. "Tis ſo like, that tis 
a Confirmation of the Truth ; 
for near the Theſpian-Lake, ſo 
called by Procopius, tho' by 
Strabo it be call'd Arſena palus, 
which is juſt by the Fountain 
of the River Tygris, thete's a 
Place call d Syſpereitis, by ſome 
Hyſpe/ eitis and Hyſperatis, where 
tis ſuppos d the very Garden 
of Eden ſtood, which no doubt 


fave Life and Name to that 


Place and Fable you mention. 
Queſt. 11. P.295. Why ſhou'd 
an infamous Beaſt defiroy as once 
the elaborate Work of ſix Days 
made by an Almighty Hand? 


Anſw. No, twas Diſobedi- 


Ser; and Eve's queſtioning the 


ruth of God, as too many do 
Wl Ape BOP y 6c 
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Queſt. 12. P. 281, 282. What 
think you of the Dr's. Para- 
phraſe upon Moles, and the Dia- 
logue betꝛwixt Eve and the Ser- 

nt; as alſo in that bet wi xt 
God, Adam, Eve, and the Ser- 
pent, in their Examination and 
Sentence? 

Anſw. We look upon the 
greateſt Part of it to want that 
Caution and Prudence as a 
Matter of ſo great Conſequence 
might have juſtly claim d, e- 
ſpecially from one of his Cha- 
racer: And ſuppoſing we 
ſhou'd allow Moſes to ſpeak 
here in a Senſe, which tho” 
myſtical, yet not without a 
due and ſuitable End proper for 
the Authority of Moſts, (as the 
Dr. himſelf elſewhere grants ) 
how unjuſt and unfair a Treat- 
ment wou'd it be to that great 
Law-giver to be ridicul'd. be- 
cauſe he ſpeaks not phyſically 
as the Dr. does: Some Paſſa- 

es are ludicrous enough, and 

uited to the Style of Terence's 
Comedies, perhaps taken out of 
em; and the whole has ſuch an 
Aire in it, that the Wits of the 
Town have wiſh'd he'd have 
gone thro? all the Bible after the 
fame Manner; an Effect we 
doubt not but the Dr. will be 
ſorry to hear of, 

y ge 13. P. 306, 307. Why 
is the Dr. ſo troubled to recon- 
eile the Waters above the Fir- 
mament with thoſe under the Fir- 
mament, the firſt of which ſeems 
to be above the Stars, the Stars 
being placed but in the Firma- 
went ? 

Anſw, Perhaps the Dr. has 
not conſider'd the Original of 
the Word Firmament, in the 
Hebrew , which fignifies — 
| ** 


\— — 


Expanſe, or Thing expanded: 
Nor are thoſe Words of Moſes 
above and under the Firmament 
properly tranſlated into the En- 
lib; they ſhou'd not have 

een ſupra expanſum , 2 deſu- 
per expanſo, a very uſual Pleo- 
naſm of the Prepoſition ſwperne, 
ſuper, mu — the kr is 
not yipT5Hy but h ο 
whic Things onder — 
great Diſputes that have been 
upon this Place, need not to be 


any Diſtraction to us, for we 


find the Fowls to be ſaid to 
flye in the Firmament of Hea- 
ven, the Stars to be ſet in the 
Firmament, and Fob 26. 6. 
Which bindeth the Waters in the 
Clouds, and the Cloud is not bro- 
ken under them : Now it being 
all one Expanſe, from the Face 
of the Earth to the higheſt Re- 
glons; thus Birds may be faid 
to flie in the Firmament, and 
the Waters according to the 
foremention d Place of Job, 
may be ſaid to be properly di - 
vided from the Waters below 
by the Firmament, or ſome 
Part of the Expanſe. 

Queſt. 14. P. 321, 322. The 
Dr. ſeems very ſenſible that his 
treating of Moſes at ſuch a 
Rate may give Offence to many of 


the. ſober Part of Mankind, and Ign 


begins to raiſe ſeveral Objeffions 
bimſelf, which he anſwers by 
way of Obviation: Query, Whe- 
ther his Anſwers are ſufficient , 
or whether he had not better 
canceal'd. ſuch Notions in his own 
Breaſt, and deny d himſelf a lit- 


tle vain Reputation, than have 


bazarded the Intereſs of Religi- 
on, eſpecially in ſuch an Age as 
1 mY 


 efnſw. His Anſwers are re- 
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ally as good as the Caſe will 
bear, and no more can be ex- 
pected from em. To the lat- 
ter Part of the Queſtion, we 
doubt a very unhappy Conſe- 


quence will give it in the Ne- 


gative. 

Queſt. 15. The Dr. ſeems to 
build his whole Theory phyſs- 
cally : Query, When did Nature 
arrive to ſuch a Degree of Per- 


feftion, that avy thing could be 


ſaid to be naturally done? 
Anſw. Nature can't be pro- 
perly 1aid to be perfect (or con- 
iequently a Thing done natu · 
rally) before the eſſential Laws 
of Nature are conſtitnted them- 
ſelves by the Author of it; 
therefore it appears to us 2 
great Weakneſs in the Dr. to 
talk of phyſick and natural 


Effects in a Chaos, which no- 


thing but an Almighty Hand 
cou'd bring into any Order. 
Queſt. Pray Gentlemen let's 


have your Judgment of the 


Paſſage below, which 1 met with 
in 4 certain Latin Author ; 
what he means by it, which I 


. partly gueſs at, but can have 


no clear Notion of, and what 
your Opinion is as ta what he ade 


vances concerning the Number 


of the Angels > 'Tis found in 
atius de Derkennis, Lib. 
de Deo Creatore, Diſp. 1, 
Chap. F. b. 31. Hes Words 
follow, Talmudiſtæ ſtatunnt 
numerum Angelorum , Ce. 
(we'll not trouble the Reader 


with @ long Latin Quotation, 


but give him the Senſe of it as 
ar 4s we can find it, the we 
doubt the Tranſcriber is ſome- 
times miſtgken in our own Lan- 


guage) The Talmadiſts fix 


© the Number of the Angels, 
OR ris —- ® 


- — — . ee oe VIE ae >. 
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s at 291600000, two hundred 
s ninety one Million, fix hun- 
« dred Thouſand, whereasothers 
« make it far greater, and prove 
« it by an Argument taken 
« from the Vaſtneſs of the Ems 
c pyraan Heavens, compared 
with the Terreſtrial Globe, 
« after this Manner: 
s 'Tis not propable that thoſe 
Spirits which inhabit the 
« Empyrzan Heaven ſhou'd be 
e ſo few, as tho' they each 
« filld their own Sphere, they 
s ſhou't leave almoſt the whole 
« Empyreum embty; for ſeeing 
that heavenly Palace was 
built by God, for the Sake 
« Qt its Inhabitants, ſome Pro- 
s portion ought to be obſerv'd 
s between that and them, in 
Reference to their In habita- 
tion. But if the Number of 
6 Angels were not much great- 
+ Er chan the Number of Met, 
that muſt neceſſarxily follow, 
( vix, that great Part of the 
Empyræum muſt be left void. 
without any Inhabitant;) the 
+ Minor is thus prov'd. The 
Number of Men a#zally ex- 
« iſting comes far ſhort of that 
«$ Nutnber, which wou'd fill 
, 5 the thoutandth Part of the 
s Superficies of the Earth, 
* if we ſhou'd allow five Foo: 
ſquare to every Perſon, which 
* every cne wou'd grant, if he 
F confider'd how great a Space 
is left uninhabited by Men, 28 
Seas, Woods and Defarts; 
„ nay further, that the moſt 
1 populous Cities have ' hot ſo 
many Inhabitants, ' as there 
are Spaces of five Foot ſquare 
ip the Area, which is inclu- 
* fed within their Circumfe- 
od fence Therefore there 


ASUPPLEMENT to the 


* ought to be at leaſt a thoud 
fand Times as many more 
Men as do actually exiſt, to 
* fill the whole Superficies of 
this terraqueous Globe, in the 
Manner before ment ion'd; 


© let us theretore ſuppoſe, that 
io the Space of 30 Years, all 


the Men of the World were 
* new,. an equal Proportion 
* being allow'd for thoſe who 
dye either under or over 
their thirtieth Year, — 
But in the Space of 3oooo 
«* Years, Which is in all Pro- 
* bability longer than Genera- 
tion will latt, we ſhall at that 
© Rate, have a Number of Men 


* not greater than are Spaces 


© of five Foot ſquare in this 
< terraqueous Superficies, Which 
* according to the leaſt Account 
we have of the Earth's Cir- 
© cumference, reckoning it but 
at 19080 Italian Miles, are 
* 96228560000000, Ninety fix 
Millions of Millions, two 
hundred and twenty eight 
* Thouſands of Thouſands of 


Millions, five hundred and 


* ſixty Millions. Now if this 
Number be transferr'd to the 
* Vaſtneſs of the Empyrean 


-< Heavens, when the Earth is 


but à Point in Reſpect of the 
Firmament, and therefore 


much more {o in Reſpe of 


the Empyrzum, it appears how 
ſmall a- Part thereof wou'd 


'* be filld by it, eſpecially if 


* we confider not its Superfi- 
« cics only, but the whole So- 
lidity thereof, as we ought to 
* do when the Queſtion is con- 


+ cerning Spiritual Subſtances, 


* and glorify'd Bodies ; if we 
do thus, we ſhall ſcarcely fiad 
* ſuch a Proportion between 

BE os 


| * 
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3”em, as there is between one 
« ſmall Piſmire, and the whole 
Globe of the Earth. If 
therefore 'twere unreaſona- 
« ble to affirm ſo huge a Body 
of Earth was created by God 
for the Habitation of one Piſ- 
« mire, 'twill hardly be more 
$ reaſonable to affirm, that 
« there are not more Angels 
* who inhabit the Empireal 
Heavens, than there will be 
Men, of whom the Bleſed, 
* who ſhall come thither, being 


but a very few, in Reſpect of 


the Reprobates, will but lit- 
$ tle vary the Number. 

The ſame Author goes on, 
p. 33. and concludes that the 
Earth contains fewer Grains 
© of Sand, or Quantities pro- 
* portionable to thoſe Grains, 
* than go000000p00000000000 
© OOOOOOCCOCCCOCOOOE;3 — 
or than there are Units in a 
Number conſiſting of a Unit 
* and 36 Ciphers, (which if 
the Unit be 9, make 7 — 
nine Millions of Millions of 
* Millions of Millions of Mil- 
* lions of Millions;) But that 
the Firmament contains few- 
* er of the ſame Grains of 
Sand than goooocooooaES®LRDeo 
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* 0000000000000); or than there 
* are Units in a Number, ex- 
* preſsd by a Unit and 51 
* Ciphers, (which unleſs we 
* are miſtaken, amounts to 
* nine hundred Millions of 
* Milliens of Millions of Mil- 
lions of Millions of Millions 
* of Millions of Millions. ) 
But when the Solidity of the 


* Empyrean Heavens do contain 


* the Quantity of the Earth, as 
£ often as that does Sands, he 
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goes on, that appears not + 
* congruous, to ſuppoſe as ma; 
ny Angels inhabiting ſo vaſt 
* a Space, and conſequently 
that the Court of the Eter- 
nal King ſhou'd conſiſt of in- 
*.numerable Millions of thoſe 
excellent Spirits, | ſince his 
* Majeſty is infinite; and that 
* of the wile Man may very 
* well agree to the heavenly 
Kingdom, Prov. 14. 28. Ia 
the Multitude of the People is 
the King's Honour. 

Anſw. We think the Main 
of the Author's Senſe is pretty 
clear, tho' ſomething dark in 
one or two Places. And his 
Drift is to proye, that there 
are almoſt infinitely more An- 
gels in Heaven, than there are 
Men, or even were or will be 
upon the Face of the Earth ;— 
tho' indeed according to the 
old receiv'd Notion, that I 
know not how many of em 
might dance upon the Point of 
a Needle, he has been very en- 
vious to thoſe bleſſed Spirits, 
and lefſen'd their Number per- 
haps by as many Units as 
wou'd ſtand from hence to the 


Indies, for we ſuppoſe he al- 


lows each Angel proportiona- 
ble to his Men upon Earth, 
five Foot Square at leaſt for Ha- 
bitation, and how many incon- 


ceivable Million; of Needles 


Points may be'imagin'd in that 
Room? That God has Actually 
made vaſt Numbers af thoſe 


| bleſſed Spirits which compoſe 


his glorious Train, and formi- 
dable Armies, we. learn from 
his infallible Word; nor need 
confound them and the Saints, 
as ſome have done, to prove 
it, for we are ſure there aze 

Thouſands 
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Thouſands and ten Thouſands of 
em, nay Myriads of Myriads 


waiting round his 
That he might have made as 
many Myriads more, as he has 
particular Angels, is as certain, 
fince it involves no Contra- 
diftion that he ſhou d have 
done it; nay, be has made an 
innumerable Multitude of Ciea- 
tures on our Earth, in ſuch 
vaſt Numbers, that if we con- 
fider the new microſcopical 
Diſcoveries, we believe twere 
eafie to demonſtrate, that 
they'd exceed all the Author's 
Millions of Millions of Angels, 
ſome of 'em being repreſented 
an hundred thouſand Times 
leſs than his Grains of Sand: 
And if God has actually done this, 
what Reaſon can be alledg d, 
why he might not have made 
as many Spiritual as well as 
Corporeal Creatures, the Excel- 
lency of their Beings invol- 
ving no more Difficulty in their 
Creation, ſince tis ſuppos'd the 
Work of what is Infinite: 
This he might have done, but 
that he has actually done ſo 
we have no Reaſon to believe; 
and for that which he alledges, 


tho' it carries ſomething of a 


lofty Aire in it, 'tis yet abſo- 
lutely inconcluding, for he ar- 
gues from Space and Body to U- 
bt, and Spirit, which can have 
no common Affections, one 
being not only diverſe, but e- 
ven contrary to the other. 
Queſt. Having loſt a near 
Relation, and in him all that is 
dear and valuable in the World, 
ſince nothing now can render me 
eaſie, or mabe me eſteem my Life 
but as a Burden; 1s it not anly 


lawful te wiſh for Death, bug 


Throne. 


A SUPPLEMENT z the 
daily to pray for it, ſince 1 fad 


that Holy Job did ſo, Chap. 6th, 
and 8th. and often expoſtulates 
with God —— why Light was 
given to him that was in Mi- 
ſery, and Life to the Bitter in 
Soul? | 

Anſw. This Queſtion we re- 
celv'd in a fair Hand, and as it 
ſeem's a Woman's, and we 
wou'd believe for the Repura- 
tion of the Sex, from one that 
had loſt a Husband- She is 
guilty indeed of a Fault, but 
we can ſcarce forbear calling it 
a commendable one; However, 
'tis ſo rare, that whatever the 
Indians and other Heathens may 
do, we dare conclude that our 
Women of this ſide the World 


are better Chriſtians than to 


follow her Example. We have 


read of the Porria's and other 


great Women among the Ro- 
mans, whom no Conſideration 
whatſoever cou d perſwade to 
ſurvive their Husbands any 
longer than 'till they had an 
Opportunity of following 'em— 
and of others who rather than 
viol-te their Beds whilſt li- 
ving, imitated Lucretia, and 
ſtabb'd themſelves, to preſerve 
their Honour, tho* perhaps 
they had done better, had the 
beſtow'd the Dagger on thoſe 
Tyrants that attempted it: And 
in either Caſe we think there 


-was more of the Roman than 


the Chriſtian, our Religion 
teaching us nabler Things and 
better Morality, and making it 
our Duty and Honour to main- 
tain the Poſt wherein God has 
ſer us, how dangerous ſoever, 
till he either ſends Death, or 
ſomething leſs kind to relieve 
us: As for the Caſe of the 

5 Laths 
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Lady, the Event makes it more 
than probable that ſhe was 
vity of that very unufual 
ault, too great Love to ber 
Husband, otherwiſe why ſhou'd 
ſhe center all her Happineſs in 
him, whereas it ought to be 
placd far above him: And 
ſhe'd do very well to think a 
little, whether that might not 
be the very Reaſon why. ſhe was 
depriv'd of him——and whe- 
ther, ſuppoſing him now happy, 
ſhe can ever expect to ſee him 
more, and ſhare in his Felicity, 
if ſhe continues impenitent in 
that very Sin for which in all 


Probability ſhe lof him, Idoli- 


xing his Memory now as before 
ſhe did his Perſon? and that at 
ſo high a Rate as to deſpiſe all 
the other Comforts of Lifts 
which are continued to her by 
Him, who where he took one, 
might have ſtript her of all 
the reſt, Beſides, If Self-mur- 
der be a Sin, as few Chriſtians 
doubt it, what can it be 
much otherwiſe paſſionately to 


deſire Death before it pleaſes 


our Governour to order it for 
us? As for the Words of Job, 
it's a plain Caſe they ought 
not to be drawn into Example. 
For to ſay nothing of Elihs's 
excellent Diſcourſes, does not 
God himſelf reprove him, and 
ask ho is this that dark- 
neth Counſel by Words without 
Knowledge? Nay, does not Fob 


at length cry out, 1 am wile, 


what ſhall I anſwer thee 2? and 
again, I abhor my ſelf, and re- 
gent in Duſt and Aſhes! She 
ought then to be ſo far from 
the preſent Extreme, as after 
all decent Expreſſions of Sor- 


ow for ſo great a Lok, to 


tion, 
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endeavour to divert her Mind 
by ſome leſs melancholy Ob- 
jects, rather than let it be quite 
overpreſsd with immoderate 
Afflicton. 

Queſt. Why the Moon did 
riſe within a quarter of an Hour 
after Sun ſet, on the 17th. of 

Rober laſt, as was obſerv'd, 
when ſhe ſhould not have riſen 
until paſs Seven that Night:? 

Anſw. What the Querift 
means by the Moon ſhould not 
riſe till paſt Seven, we know 
not; for the Moon ſhould then 
as at other Times perform 
(in her own Orbit) her 
Monthly Revolutions; in 
which the Aſtronomers of our 
Age can almoſt to a Punctum 
trace her: And according to 
what is known of her Mo- 
her true Riſing that 
Night was at 20 Minutes paſt 
five, as it is noted by Mr. 
Parker in his Almanack, who 
hath the Repute of a moſt ex- 
att Calculator; and the Sun ſer 
that Evening, eight Minutes 
before five, by which it ap- 
pears the Moon's true Rifing 
that Night, was at 28 Minutes 
after Sun- ſet: Then let the 
Queriſt allow for the Refracti- 
on, and his Obſervations and 
that Author's Numbers will a- 
gree together. What the Na- 
ture of Refraction is, we refer 
you to an ingenious Diſcourſe 
concerning the Equation of 
Time, or Directions how to 
manage Clocks or Watches : 
publiſh'd by Mr. Parker in his 
Almanack for the next Year, 
1693. who hath likewiſe o- 
blig'd the Curious with an 
exact Tide-Table for High- 
Water at London Bridge; _ 

0 
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allo a Table of the Sun's true 
Declination, of great Uſe to all 


Mariners and Dialiſts, the Pla- 


nets places calculated de Nova, 
with ſeveral other pleaſant 
Novelties, whereby it exceeds 
all that ever was done before 
in that Kind. 8 
Queſt. Whether Tm oblig d to 
forgive one that has wrong d me, 
without Repentance? a 
Anſw. The Chriſtian Reli- 
gion obliges us to be charitable 
ro all Men, to forgive our Ene- 
mies, to pray for our Perſecutors, 
to bear no Malice nor Hatred; 
and many more ſuch Texts 
| there are to the ſame Purpoſe: 
But certainly there's ftill a Re- 
ſerve, warranted not only by 
that Juſtice we owe to eternal 
Reaſon and Truth, and the Ex- 
ample of God Almighty him- 


ſelf, and the actual Deciſion of 


this very Caſe by our Saviour, 
who alſo inculcated this Pre- 
cept of Forgiveneſs, with more 
Farneſtneſs than any of the 
Prophets, or Apoſlles. Our 
Saviour has decided the Caſe 
thus; If thy Brother treſpaſs a- 


ainſt thee, rebuke him? and if 
be repents, forgive him; and if 
he treſpaſs againſt thee ſeven 


Times in a Day, and turn again 
to the ſaying, 1 repent, thou 
ſhalt forgive him; here Repen- 
. tance is the Condition. God 
Almighty only forgives condi- 
tionally, and we are advis'd'ro 
imitate him, and to be perfect 
as he is perſect; to be reconcil'd 
to an obſtinate Injuſtice, or 
any Vice, is to avthorize and 
approve it. Our Duty under 
an Injury is this, to be angry 
only at the Sin, not the Per: 
ſon; to tell kim of it, and to 


» 


endeavour by all common Of: 
fices of Friendſhip to win upon 
him to an Acknowledgment of 
his Fault, to pray for him, that 
God would change his Heart, 
and if he repents towards God, 
he will certainly do it towards 
us; if this will not do, we are 
not oblig'd to a Familiarity, 
nor to an Acknowledgment of 
Reconciliation, but only look 
upon him as a Stranger, and 
yer be always in a Capacity, 
and Readineſs of Mind to for- 
give him, whenever he ſhall 
perform the Condition. 


oh Whether a Miniſter 


ought to be blam'd, who out of 
Conſcience ſhall refuſe or ſcru- 
ple the giving the bleſſed Sacra- 
ment to a Perſon that never took 
ir before, and deſires it now only 
upon a Civil, or State Account, 
becauſe he is to enter upon a new 
Office? 5 

Anſw. Charity muſt certainly 
be the great Rule of our acting 
in this Caſe: We are not the 
Searchers, nor Judges of Mens 
Hearts, we can only act by Pro- 
bability of outward Circumſtan- 
ces, and where the Caſe will bear 
the leaſt Probability, our Chari- 
ty muſt prevail in the Diſpenſa- 
tion; if a Man has been vi- 
cious, 
claim'd on a ſudden, and is 
fincere, I am to hope he may 
be ſo, and to endeavour to per- 
fect it. We ought therefore 
firſt to examine and weigh Cir- 
eumſtances, to ask the Party a 
Reaſon of his Faith and Hope, 
and if we ſind him not ignorant 
in his Duty, and perceive the 
leaſt Probability of Sincerity, 
we are to admoniſh him, lay 
before him the Danger and Im- 


| piery 


and tells me has re- 


out givi 
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jety of tempting God. In 
— we are to do our Duty, 
and leave the reſt to him to 
whom all Things are naked and 
open. Our Saviour, and (after 
his Example) the Chriſtian 
Church in Ages, has e- 
ſteem'd Viſibility , and an out- 
ward / Profeſſion, a ſufficient 
Warrant for Admittance into 
the Priviledges of Church Com- 
munion. But when Men have 
lived in open Defiance to the 
Doctrine and Communion: of 
the Church many Years, and on- 
ly take the Sacrament to qua- 
lifie them for an Employment, 
there is good Reaſon the Mini- 
ſter ſhould require an Acknow- 
ledgment of his Fault, and a 
Promiſe. to continue for the fu- 
ture in the Communion of our 
Church; and if he will not do 
this, he ought to be rejected. 
Queſt. You have anſwer'd the 
Queſtion lately about a living 
Fiſh in a Tub of Water, that wi 
weigh no more than the Tub 
yas age —— oa Fiſh; - 
eems by the Queſtion the Queri 
— label the Effect, for he 
deſired only a Reaſon to be given, 
why it was ſo, And 1 having 
read in a German Author, fifty 
Years ſince, that it was ſo, with» 
ing Reaſon why, I did in 
the Tryal not only find it to be 
fo, but that which I think will 


 ſatisfie any rational Perſon, the 


Cauſe why it was ſo, for whilſt 
the Fiſh ſwam to and agen, the 
Scales remained ballanced, but 
when I ſaw the Fiſh-tub ſway 
down, and return ts his Ballance 
again, I took Obſervations, and 
found as often as the Fiſh rubb'd 
or touch'd the Side or A 
the Tub, ſo often the Fiſh-th 


ſway'd down; and no fooner 
ſwam in the Tub without touch- 
ing it, but the Scale return d in- 


to the Ballance again and con- 


tinu d ſo till the ſwimming Fiſh 
touch d the Tub. Now Gent. 
you have Demonſtration, but here 


wanteth your ingenuous Illuſtra- 


tion why, which doubtleſs will 
ſatisſie the Queriſt, as well as 


your humble Servant, unknown ' 
to the Queriſt 2 | 


Anſw. We know nothing of 


ſuch an Anſwer, nor by what 


Means it was put in; and for 
the Future we ſhall take ſuch 
a Courſe, that the Preſs ſhall 
father nothing upon us, but 
what is our own, (Advertiſe- 
ments excepted.) He muſt be 
unacquainted with the Ele- 
ments, and the firſt Principles 
of common Reaſon, that can 
imagine (by the Virtue of An- 
tiquity) that 2 and x make but 
2, that. if a Weight be added 
to a Weight, the whole ſhould 


be equal to its Part. Had nor 
the Experiment of the Royal 
Society in this very Matter evin- 


ced the contrary to what is 
pretended in the above Queſt. 
it might be reaſonable enough 
to conclude, that a living Fiſh 
wou'd weigh juſt ſo much out 
of the Water, as it adds to the 
Weight of a Veſſel of Water. 
a little Allowance being made 
for that Weight which the Ela- 
ſticity and Springineſs of the 
Air in the Bladder and Body 
of the Fiſh, takes off. The 


Experiment in the Queſtion 


muſt be erroneous, from the 
hard turning of the Scales,. be- 
ſides, its probable this Fiſh was 
very ſmall, and if one of a con- 


ſiderable Bigneſs had been us d 


in 


. 


* 
ũ— — : 


alſo a Table of the Sun's true 
Declination, of great Uſe to all 


Mariners and Dialiſts, the Pla-. 


nets places calculated de Nova, 
with ſeveral other pleaſant 
Novelties, whereby it exceeds 
all that ever was done before 
in that Kind. 
Queſt. Whether Tm oblig'd to 
forgive one that has wrong'd me, 
without Repentance? ; 
Anſw. The Chriſtian Reli- 
gion obliges us to be charitable 
ro all Men, to forgive our Ene- 
mies, to pray for our Perſecutors, 
to bear no Malice nor Hatred; 
and many more ſuch Texts 
there are to the ſame Purpoſe: 
But certainly there's ſtill a Re- 
ſerve, warranted not only by 
that Juſtice we owe to eternal 
Reaſon and Truth, and the Ex- 
ample of God Almighty him- 
ſelf, and the actual Deciſion of 
this very Caſe by our Saviour, 
who alſo inculcated this Pre- 
cept of Forgiveneſs, with more 
Farneſtneſs than any of the 
Prophets, or Apoſlles. Our 
Saviour has decided the Caſe 
thus; I thy Brother treſpaſs a- 


1 thee, rebuke him? and if 
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endeavour by all common Of. 
fices of Friendſhip to win upon 
him to an Acknowledgment of 
his Fault, to pray for him, that 
God would change his Heart, 
and if he repents towards God, 
he will certainly do it towards 
us; if this will not do, we are 
not oblig'd to a Familiarity, 
nor to an Acknowledgment of 
Reconciliation, but only look 
upon him as a Stranger, and 
yer be always in a Capacity, 
and Readineſs of Mind to for- 
give him, whenever he ſhall 
perform the Condition. 


_ Whether a Miniſter 


ought to be blam'd, who out of 
Conſcience ſhall refuſe or ſcru- 
ple the giving the bleſſed Sacra- 
ment to a Perſon that never took 
ze before, and deſires it now only 
upon a Civil, or State Account, 
becauſe he is to enter upon a new 
Office ? | 

 Anſw. Charity muſt certainly 
be the great Rule of our acting 
in this Caſe: We are not the 
Searchers, nor Judges of Mens 
Hearts, we can only act by Pro- 


bability of outward Circumſtan- 


ces, and where the Caſe will bear 


e repents, forgive him; and if the leaſt Probability, our Chari- 


he treſpaſs againſt thee ſeven 
Times in a Day, and turn again 
to the ſaying, I repent, thou 
ſhalt forgive him; here Repen- 
tance is the Condition. God 
Almighty only forgives condi- 
tionally, and we are advis'd to 
imitate him, and to be perfect 
as he is per ſect; to be reconcil'd 
to an obſtinate Injuitice, or 
any Vice, is to authorize and 
approve it. Our Duty under 
an Injury is this, to be angry 
only at the Sin, not the Per. 


ſon; to tell kim of it, and to 


ty muſt prevail in the Diſpenſa- 
tion; if a Man has been vi- 


cious, and tells me has re- 


claim'd on à ſudden, and is 


fincere, I am to hope he may 
be ſo, and to endeavour to per- 
fet it. We ought therefore 


firſt to examine arid weigh Cir- | 


cumſtances, to ask the Party a 
Reaſon of his Faith and Hope, 
and if we find him not ignorant 
in his Duty, and perceive the 
leaſt Probability of Sincerity, 
we are to admoniſh him, lay 
before him the Danger and Im- 


_ piety 
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piety of tempting God. In 
ſhort, we are to do our Duty, 
and leave the reſt to him to 
whom all Things are naked and 
open, Our Saviour, and (after 
his 8 the Chriſtian 
Church in all Ages, has e- 
ſteem'd Viſibility, and an out- 
ward Profeſſion, a ſufficient 
Warrant for Admittance into 
the Priviledges of Church Com- 
munion. But when Men have 
lived in open Defiance to the 
Doctrine and Communion of 
the Church many Vears, and on- 
ly take the Sacrament to qua- 
lifie them for an Employment, 
there is good Reaſon the Mini- 
ſter ſhould require an Acknow- 
ledgment of his Fault, and a 
Promiſe. to continue for the fu- 
ture in the Communion of our 
Church; and if he will not do 
this, he ought to be rejected. 
Queſt. You have anſwer'd the 
Queſtion lately about a livin 
Fiſh in a Tub of Water, that wi 
weigh no more than the Tub of 
22 — yo Fiſh; 0 
ſeems by the Queſtion the Queri 
— ſaulsſed . the Effect, for he 
deſired only a Reaſon to be given, 
why it was ſo, And 1 having 


read in a German Author, fifty 


Tears ſince, that it was ſo, with 
out giving Reaſon why, I did in 
the Tryal not only find it to be 


fo, but that which I think will 


ſatisfie any rational Perſon, the 
Cauſe why it was ſo, for whilſt 
the Fiſh ſwam to and agen, the 
Scales remained ballanced, but 
when I ſaw the Fiſh-tub ſway 
down, and return to his Ballance 
again, I took Obſervations, and 
found as often as the Fiſh rubb d 


or touch'd the Side or — 


the Tub, ſo often the Fiſh-tu 
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ſway'd down; and no ſooner 
ſwam in the Tub without touch- 


ing it, but the Scale return'd in- 
to the Ballance again and con- 
tinu d ſo till the ſwimming Fiſh 
touch'd the Tub. Now Gent. 
you have Demonſtration, but here 
wanteth your ingenuous Illuſtra- 
tion why, which doubtleſs will 


ſatisfie the Queriſt, as well as 


your humble Servant, unknown ' 


to the Meriſte? 


Anſw. We knew nothing of 
ſuch an Anſwer, nor by what 
Means it was put in; and for 
the Future we ſhall take ſuch 
a Courſe, that the Preſs ſhall 
father nothing upon us, but 
what is our own, (Advertiſe- 
ments excepted.) He muſt be 
unacquainted with the Ele- 
ments, and the firſt Principles 
of common Reaſon, that can 
imagine (by the Virtue of An- 
tiquity) that 2 and 1 make but 
2, that. if a Weight be added 
to a Weight, the whole ſhould 
be " ual to its Part. Had not 
the Experiment of the Ro“ 
Society in this very Matter evin- 
ced the contrary to what is 
pretended in the above Queſt. 
it might be reaſonable enough 
to conclude, that a living Fiſh 
wou'd weigh juſt ſo much out 
of the Water, as it adds to the 
Weight of a Veſſel of Water, 
a little Allowance being made 
for that Weight which the Ela- 
ſticity and Springineſs of the 
Air in the Bladder and Body 
of the Fiſh, takes off. The 
Experiment in the Queſtion 
muſt be erroneous, from the 
hard turning of the Scales, be- 
ſides, its probable this Fiſh was 
very ſmall, and if one of a con- 
ſiderable Bigneſs had been us d 


in 


in the Experiment, the Diffe- 
rence wou'd have been more 
ſenſible. And the Reaſon why 
the Scales gave way at the 
Fiſhes touching the Sides, oc 
Bottom of the 2 As eſſel 
v improper for the Experi- 
. — nb this, the Par- 
ticles of Water parted ſo eaſily 
whilſt the Fiſh ſwam, that it 
cauſed no external Motion, 
and conſequently ſhook the 
Scales no more than if it had 
lain ſtill; but when it hit up- 
on the Sides, it ſhook the Tub, 
which therefore aſcended or 
deſcended, according to the 
Impreſſion of the firſt Motion, 
as a Man put into a Scale and 
weigh'd exactly, may by Mo- 
tion in the Scale make it aſcend 
or deſcend; commonly the laſt, 
becauſe that the Motion be u- 
ſes, receives its Life from the 
Reſiſtance of the Scale-board 
which he preſſes upon in Or- 
der to move, but we ſhall have 
- Occaſion to treat upon the Prin- 
Ciples of Motion ſome other 
Time. 5 
Queſt. What is meant by that 
Paſſage of St. Paul, that he 
fought with Beaſts at Epheſus ? 
Anſw. Damnatio ad Beſtias, 
or Condemning to the Wild Beaſts 
was a frequent Puniſhment a- 
mongſt the Romans, and thoſe 
that ſuffered thus were called 
Beſtiarii. There are ſome of 
the Learned, ' that believe St. 
Paul was caſt to the wild Beaſts, 
and fought with em in a litte- 
ral Senſe, and that they could 
not have Power to deſtroy him , 
which Interpretation is a ſtrong- 
er Argument that St. Paul be- 
liev'd the Reſurrection, and 
wou'd not refrain the Preach- 
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ing thereof, tho' it hatarded 
his Life, which he knew he 
ſhould receive again: And 
this is che full Scope of the 
Text, and to this Senſe we ad. 
here, more eſpecially ſince we 
perceive it can be of no ill 
Conſequence. There are ſome 
who underſtand by the Word 
Beaſts, Demetrius, and others 
that oppoſed St. Paul at Ephe- 
ſus, and ſo make the Fight to 
be metaphorical. The Queriſt 
is at Liberty to take which Side 
he pleaſes, for both the Expoſe 
tions are ſafe. e 
Queſt. From whence proceeds 
4 Fog, and what's the Cauſe? 
 Anſw, A Miſt, or Fog, is of 
the ſame Nature as Rain, only 
the Weaknels of the Sun at this 
Time of the Year is not able to 
raiſe it high enough to com- 
pleat that Work, therefore it 
hovers nigh the Surface of the 
Earth. Hence by the by, we 
may eaſily ſolve that unuſual, 
and to ſome, frightful Darkneſs, 
which happen'd between ten 
and eleven in the Morning, in 
January 1579. over many Pla · 
ces of the City of London, 2 
very thick Miſt aroſe in the 
Morning, which was dlear'd 
from the South, about 9 (it 
being Sunday, and therefore the 
Fires were kindled later) the 
Smoke aſcending was choak'd 
by the great Fog, or Miſt that 
hover'd over the Tops of the 
Houſes: Upon this the Smoke 
was beat down again, and ſpread 
under the Fog, and cauſed the 
Darkneſs, which appear'd red» 
diſh againſt the Windows. 


Soon after a little Wind art- 
ſing in the North-Eaſt, carry'd 
off the Miſt, and ſo the Dot 
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tels remov d by Degrees towards 
Lambeth and Clapham? and af- 
terwards the Miſt ariſing by 
the Heat of the Day, gaveway 
for the Smoke to aſcend, and 
then the Darkneſs wholly va- 
nilh'd. 

Queſt. What is meant by the 
Expreſſion of Lambent Fire, and 
what it is 
Anſw. Lambent Ignis, or the 
licking Fire, ſo called from its 
Innocency, is moſt probably an 
Inflamation proceedin om 
the Steams of the Body of a 
ſweating Animal, which with- 
out any hurt, ſeems to hang on 
the Cloath or Hair, and not 
to be bruſh'd off, becauſe tis 


ſtill renew'd from the evapo- 


rating Steams. It happens moſt- 
ly when Men have drank hard, 
and then in a ftill dark Night 
ride faſt home; the firſt Kind- 
ling of it may probably be (to 
paſs over an Antiperiſtaſis) by 
ſome Spark of a Flint trodden 
upon by the Horſe's Shoe, ec. 
for as the Steams of the Spirits 
of Wine eaſily catch Fire, ſo 
may the evaporating Spirits be- 
ing much of the ſame Nature, 
diſcover'd by Chymiſts to be 
plentiful in humane Bodies, as 
alſo in Animals, when they 
are in a ſufficient Quantity 
ſent out by Perſpiration, and 
Sweating. . 

Queſt. We read often of the 
Word Aſſylum: Pray whence is 
the uſe thereof. 

Anſw, In ſacred Writ there 
was a City of Refuge, where 
the Criminal fled for ProteQi- 
on, and if his Fault was not 
wilful, as in Murther, the A- 
venger of Blood cou'd not take 
him thence, [Tis ſtory' d that 


Cadmus, at the Building of 
Thebes, opened a Sanctuary of 
Refuge for Criminals, Bond or 
Free, to flye to, probably in 
Imitation - of that in facred 
Writ, As for this Aſylum, _ 
"twas alſo a Sanctuary of Refuge 
built upon the Hill Palatine in 
Rome, founded by Romulus for 
the End above. There was alſo 


ſuch another Cuſtom in the 


City of Croton, where whoſo- 
ever flew to the Altars of their 
Gods, were forgiven their. 
Crimes. We ſhall paſs over 
he Practice of the Europeans 
ezond Seas, and only note, 
_ . came the 4 Pro- 
verbs, Ad te tanquam ad A 
lum, ad te —— ad 4 — 
confugimus: We flye unto thee 
as our Refuge. 
Queſt. What was the Reaſon 
that our Saviour was crucified, 
ſince we find no ſuch Death in 
the Jewiſh Economy: And what 
was the Manner of it as near as 
you can gueſs, by what credible 
Authors ſay. 
Anſw. Tis true, we find no 


- ſuch Death in the Fewiſh Law. 


* Twas a Roman Puniſhment, and 
at that time the Romans were 
their Maſters, and they were 
govern'd by their Laws. Cru- 
cifixion amongſt the Romans 
is call'd by Tacitus, Servile Sup- 
plicium, the Puniſhment of 
Slaves, and ſometimes Free- 
men underwent that Death, 
(tho' very ſeldom, and for 
capital Crimes) as- in the Caſe 
of that Guardian which Galbe 
crucified for poiſoning his Ward ; 
for when the Guardian claim'd 
the Benefit of the Law, as be- 
ing a Freeman, and a Roman 
Citi gen: Galba, as if he would 
mens v & 1 allay 


af 


allay bis Puniſhment with ſome 
Comfort and Honour, com- 
to be changed, and another to 
be reared far higher than ordi- 


«nary, and the ſame to be o- 


verlaid with 'a white Colour. 
Thoſe that were thus puniſhed, 
| bore the Croſs u 


Plut. de Sera Num. vind. Mali- 
fieium educuntur, quiſque ſuam 
effert- Crucem: the Party was 


Nails, and that Equity of Pro- 
ceeding might clearly appear 
to the People, the Cauſe of 
this Puniſhment was commonly 


writ in capital Letters, decla- 
ring the Cauſe of his Death, 
(vide Lips. de Cruce. I. 2. c. 11.) 


Sometimes a' Common- Cryer 
publiſn'd what the Perſon was, as 
in the Caſe of Attalus the Mat- 


tyr, (Apollon. Chap. 2.) who 


was led about the Amphithea- 


tre, with an This is Attalus he 
- making Satisfaction, but would 
not have it known; therefore 


Chriſtian. - © 

Queſt, Whether there be any 
of the Race of Julius Cæſar's 
Horſes now in the World, who, 


as they ſay, wept for the Death | 
| | particularly the Heinouſneſs of 
'Whether it would not be Pru- N. | 


of their Maſter ? andif there be, 


dence for the French King to 


fore himſelf with ſome of them, 


that whenever his Life meets a 
Period, he may not dye without 
Mourners? © fa pd 
Anſw. If that Race be ex- 
tin, poſſibly he may find one 
balf Man, half Horſe, in Weſt 
Tartary, which by good Uſage 
may be 'taught before hand. 
If he fails there, the great Turk 
will certainly be ſenſible of the 


Loſs of ſo good ag Ally, But 
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zpotttheir Shoul- 
ders to the Place r Execution. 


4 


now we think on't, he need 
E not go out of bis Court, for 
manded the Ctoſs already made 


ſurely his Paraſites arid Wor- 
ſhippers, who have made him 
ſwallow fo many blaſphemous 
Titles, will counterfeit a Sor- 


row, perhaps act a real one; 


for why man't Cuſtom, which 
has now made Flattery a Duty, 


and an Accompliſhment in that 


Court, naturalize a' Sorrow for 
the Loſs of that which they 


| have made themſelves believe 
rſt ſtripp'd, and then faſtned to 011K. 
the Croſs, commonly with 


a Happineſs, © 
Queſt. My Father left me 


Guardian to a younger Brother, 
and in the Management of my 
Guardianſhip I have wronged him 


very conſiderably to what he had 
left; he is an Orphan, both as 
to Father and Mother: and 1 
remember the Threats in Scrip+ 
rure againſt thoſe that oppreſs 


them, but more particularly in 


Exod. 22. 22. in Malach. 3. 5. 
which is very ſevere, and my 
Heart does a little miſgive me, 
and I have thought ſometimes of 


what Method would you adviſe 
t0 do it, not to be talen Notice 
of? and I would alſo know now 


the Sin? * / 
 Anſw. It's impoſſible for us 


to ere which way to make 


Reſtitution, we knowing no- 
thing of the Circumſtances : 
We can only in general Terms 
remind you, that if thoſe Texts 
you your ſelf have cited, won't 
perſwade you, we are ſure you 
won't believe us, No, nor your 
Father, tho' he ſnould riſe from 


the Dead: there's certainly no 


Salvation for you without pre- 
ſent Reſtitution, if all in the 
. | World 
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World will do it; if not, ay Queſt. How long is it ſince. 


far as you are able; 
an habitual Repentance, an- 
ſwerable to the Habit of your 
Sin. We are ſurprized at the 
Words, My Heart does a little 
miſgive me, And I have Thoughts 
ſometimes of making Reſtitution : 
Your Circumſtances require 
more Application of Mind, a 
hearty Sorrow, a ſincere Re- 
pentance, a willing Rettitution, 
and all this immediately, for 
you know not how ſoon you 
may be called to give an Ac- 


count of your Stewardſhip. If 


you will give us a further Ac- 
count, we ſhall by a private 
Letter give you what further 
Advice we are able, being wil - 
ling to hope that you won't 
relapſe, nor make a Stay at a 
bare Conviction. | 

Queſt. 4 Young Man being in 
a Kindof a Slumber, in the Even- 
ing about'12 a Clock, he at laſt 
awaked, and ſaw appear, to his 
thinking, 4 Creature like a Wo- 
man, cloathed in white Array- 
ment, and it ſtood leaning againſt 
a ſolid Place; he aroſe, and it 
ftarted Back, and he made towards 
it, and it went farther from him, 
and at the laſt he was affrighted, 
and flood ſtill, and ſaid, in the 
Name of God, who art Thou? 
and it vaniſh d away, and he ſaw 
it no more; he being much con- 
cerned about it, deſires your ſpee- 
dy Anſwer, what ſhould be the 
meaning of ut ? 

Anſw. The impreſſed Idea in 
his continued Slumber, when 
he was almoſt awake, and as he 
grew more awake, it removed 
from his imagin'd Sight, the 
Idea by degrees vaniſhing quite 
away. | 


beſides, 


Its 


Sirnames were given, to whom, 
and by whom firſt of all? and 
how comes there to be ſo many 
different Sirnames? © 
Anſw. To diſtinguiſh Men 
for ſome 'remarkable Action, 
Employment, Act, or Defor- 
mity of Body, bas no doubt 
been before the Flood: - Chriſt 


gave a Sur or Super, or à Name 


over and above; a Sir: name to 
Simon, when he ſaid, thow ſhalt 
be called Peter; alluding to 
the Peter or Rock of Salvation 
he built upon; and Labbeus was 
Sirnamed Thaddeus, Matth. 10. 
3. Hermes Treſmegiſtus, Judas 
Machabeus, and Tubal Cain, to 
diſtinguiſh him from Cain who 


was mark'd, Gen. 4. 22. there- 


fore in all Countries, more or 
leſs, Sirnames have been gi- 
ven. 

Queſt. Whether by your Order, 
or to your Knowledge, there's 
any Money paid, or to be paid, 


at the Coffee-houſe in Stocks- 


Market, at tbe Delivery of any 


Queſtions ſent to os? 


Anſw, There's neither any 
paid, nor any demanded, to our 
Knowledge; what we do, we 


do Gratis, both in receiving 
and anſwering: Only Letters 


that come out of the Country, 
reaſonable they pay the 
Poſtage, neither will any ſuch 
be taken in, whoſe Poſtage is 


not paid for. 


Queſt. I have had a great In- 
clination for more than a little 
time to. ask your Sentiments 
of the late Project for the For- 
tunate Lottery; that is fairly 
managed (quod hommem) no 
unprej udic d Perſon can deny, 
were he but an Eye - witneſs 
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of their Method of Drawing; 
but pray pleaſe to give your. 
Anſwer to the following Que- 
ſtion as ſoon as you can, in 
which you will oblige a great 
many, as well as your humble 
Servant, ec. | 
Whether this Proj be war- 
rantable, In foro Conſcientiæ, 
ſince the Divine Providence, at 
whoſe Diſpoſal alone the Lot it, 
muſt be made a Party for a ſecu- 
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that to it which it has not: 


To paſs by the Covetouſneſs 
and uneaſie Deſire that attends 
a Lottery, the Vexation of the 
Diſappointment in lofing, and 
a hundred finful Accidents, 
which he muſt be void of Paſ- 
fion, and perhaps not of Hu- 
mane Race, that would evenly, 
and with unprejudic'd Ends 


paſs through, there yet appears 


this eſſential Evil, That it tranſ- 


lar Intereſt? greſſes the firſt Diftates of 
 Anſw. We muſt here an- ral Reaſon and Religion; 

ſwer only for our ſelves: We ought not to ftake my Life or 
believe the Thing wicked in Reputation to gain another 
it ſelf, much more by accident, Man's, and by Parity of Reaſon 
tho' we don't deſire our Judg- I qught not to ſtake or hazard 
ment ſhould be the Standard for my Money, to gain another 
other Perſons Determination, Man's, to his Injury; the 


nor will we condemn thoſe that Unreaſonableneſs of one is the 
are not of our Opinion. But ſame with the other, only it's 
its not enough to ſay a' thing, of greater Conſquence, as Mur- 


without giving our Reaſons for der and hating a Perſon is the 
It. | | ſame thing, only the laſt is 

(1.) Men are only Probatio- more mildly circumſtantiated. 
ners here, or rather Srewards What Reaſon is there another 
both of their Money, Time, Re- Man ſhould have my. Eſtate for 
putation, &c. and mult be cal- ſhaking his Elbow, or any o- 


„led to an Account how they ther (to us) accidental Hazard? 


diſchafge their Truſt, Is that a valuable Conſidera- 

(2) Our, Money, Time, &c. tion? If it be objeRted. No 
is of no eſſential Value, ſim- Injury is done to him that is 
ply conſider'd in it ſelf, but willing; it will be anſwer d, 
only as the uſe thereof tends that 'tis a falſe Maxim. If a 
tothe Glory of the great Lender Man that's weary of his Life, 
and our own Happineſs: Theſe and willing to be diſpatch'd 
are two certain Truths; and out of the World, comes to me 


the firſt teaches us this Natu- and defires me to do the Buſi- 
ra! Conſequence, that it's very neſs, ſhould [do him no Injury 


hard to believe a Man can be in helping him on to Damna- 
fa:d to hazard his Eſtate, or tion? 


Part of it, at a Lottery, for the gratify a thirſty Patient in a 
' G'ory of God: And from the malignant Fever that is wil- 
ſecond, he that pretends to do ling to drink? theſe are extra- 
it from the Happineſs he ex- vagant Sorts of Reaſoning, In 
pects in gaining Money, ido- ſhort, he that deſires Money 
lizes the Money, attributing for any other End than ſo far 
> 15 28 


Natue 


or ſhould a Phyſician 
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as it may be uſeful to him in 
diſcharging _ his Duty (which 
ſhould be left to the Diſpoſal 
of God Almighty, after honeſt 
and warrantable Methods to 
procure it) deſires a Miſchief 
to himſelf. Theſe-are our pri- 
vate Thoughts of this Matter, 
which- we have been ſo often 
ſollicited to give; ſuch (if any) 
as are diſpleas'd with it, and 
have better Reaſons for it than 
we here have given againſt it, 
if they pleaſe to ſend'em, they 
ſhall be publiſht as they are 
ſent, without any Alteration, 
for the better Information of 
the Queriſt, and all others that 
may want Satisfaction in this 
or the like Caſe. 

Queſt, Tour Opinion is deſired, 
Firſt, Whether true Love be ac- 


companied with Fealouſy ? and 


Secondly, Why Women are more 
patient than Men, ſince ſome po- 
ſitively affirm the latter? 


 Anſw. As to the firſt, who- 


ſoever conſiders what we Love 
we always ſet an high Value 
upon, will not think it an un- 
reaſonable Conſequence that we 
ſhould be afraid of loſing it. 
Beſides, what appears loyely 
to us, we are apt to think does 
ſo to others too, which wou'd 
vaturally make them endea- 


vour after the Poſſeſſion of it. 


as well as our ſelves, and there- 
fore gives us no ſmall Uneaſi- 
neſs for Fear of being diſap- 
pointed. And even ſuppoſing 
the beloved Perſon to be vir- 
tuous and conſtant, yet a great 
Paſſion will be apt to ſuggeſt 
that it is not impoſſible, but 
an Alteration may happen, ei- 
ther thro' ſome Diſlike, or by 


the intervening of a more 


worthy Object: So that it is 
contrary to the Nature of this 
Paſſion to be free from Jealou- 
ſy, before Marriage; but after, 
where the Perſons are good and. 


generous, we believe it ſeldom 


or never happens. 
Then to the ſecond, there's 
no great Doubt to be made but 


that the Women have the bet-= 


ter, common Experience ma- 


king it appear, that they gene- 


rally bear Affronts and Contra- 
dictions with the leaſt Diſqui- 
et; and the Reaſon may be, 
becauſe they are naturally more 
ſoft and apt to forgive than 
reſolute Man, for God Almigh- 
ty- having laid the yielding 
Part upon them, has no Doubt 
fitted them for it, by giving 
them a larger Stock of Pa- 
tience. 

Queſt. 1 deſire to know (for 
it concerns me) how a Woman 


ought to behave her ſelf to 4 


Man who has made Attempts a- 
gainſt her Honour? if ſhe treats 
kim cruilly, and ſuffers him to 
viſit her, does ſhe not tranſgreſs 
the Rules of Decency, ſhe expoſes 
her ſelf to the Danger of another 


' Attempt, and gives Occaſion to 


think ſhe has not a juſt Abhor- 
rence of his Deſigns? on the o- 
ther fide, if her Anger conti- 
nues, and if ſhe reſuſes upon ear- 
neſtEntreaties, and Pardon begg d, 
to let him ſee her, does ſhe not 
diſobey that Chriſtian Law of 


forgrving Injuries, tho never ſo· 


often committed? I ſay unto 
thee till ſeven Times, ezc. 


Anſw. The ſecureſt way is t 


to avoid your Seducer, nor can 
you prudently admit of any In- 
timacy with him after; for 
how can you expect that either 
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you or Virtue ſhould preyail 
with him, when by lach an 
Offer he has tacitly declared 
he valves neither. That a 
virtuous Man wou'd defign no 


ſuch Thing, we need uie no 


Arguments to prove; and if 


he eſteem'd you, he muſt not 


only think better of you, but 
wou'd alſo be unwilling that 
you thou'd believe the contra- 
ry; and ſince he has diſco- 
ver'd ſo much of himſelf, you'll 


be the more to blame if at laſt 
you're ovetcome, therefore fly 
him wailſt you may do't with 
Honour, which is undoubted- 


ly in ſuch Caſes moſt adviſa- 


ble; for our Bleſſed Saviour 
was well acquainted with oùr 


Weakneis, when he com- 
manded us to pray againſt 
Temptation; nor will our 


Prayers prevail, if by our 


Actions we contradict 'em. 


more than an Acquaintance, 
but if you can be charitable 
enough to make a Husband of 


him that thinks ſo very in- 


differently of you, do't while 
you may, for if he firſt pre- 
vails, you ſhall be ſure never 
after to perſwade him to mar- 
ry ycu; tho' in the mean Time 
a Caution mult be uſed, and 


you ought not to venture gi- 


ving him one Opportunity of 
asking what you won't grant, 
but avoid ſeeing him except in 


ſome Company, and marry as 


faſt 2s you can; and if there 


be a good Joynter in the Caſe, 


tis pity it ſhou'd be lott for a 
Fancy : You have the more 
need to doubt your ſelf, be- 


cue your Objection about for- 
giving Enemies, looks as if you 


were a little too much inclin'd 
to be a Friend in all Points, 
for the Matter does not reach 
your Affair; and tho' we 


ought to forgive our Enemy, 


that is, to have no Regret or 
Iu-will againſt him, yet we 
are not obliged to make Tryal 


of our forgiving Faculty, by 


putting it again in his Power 
to affront or injure us. 

Queſt. Deſcartes has been 
branded by ſeveral ingenious 
learned Men for an Atheiſt, and 
one principal Reaſon they give, 
is, becauſe he ſays in his Me- 


thod we ought to comply with 


the Forms and external Cuſtoms 
of Religion in the Country we 
are educated, tho I am willing 


to believe he means only in Re- 


dect of the Chriſtian Religion: 
Since there are ſeveral other 
Paſſages in his Metaphyſicks, 


which ſeem to intimate as much, 
This if he's deſign'd for no 


pray what is your Opinion in 
the Matter? . | 

Anſw. We can't do that 
great Man more Juſtice than 
to let him ſpeak for himſelf, 
and in the 'Englih Tongue, 
that every one may underſtand 
him, being well afſur'd that 
the Whole will be very accep- 


table to the Reader, and ( as 


we think) a Demonſtration 
that Deſcartes was no Atheiſt : 


Take him as follows, with a 


little Abridgment at the Be- 
ginning. 

« 'Becauſe our Senſes ſome- 
times deceive us, I would 
« ſuppoſe that there was no- 


thing which was ſuch as 


© they , repreſented it to us. 
* And becauſe there are Men 
* who miftake themſelves in 


* Reaſoning, even in the molt 


« ſimple 
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« ſimple Matters of Geometry, 
and make therein Parallo- 
« giſms, Judging that I was as 
* ſubje&t to fail as any other 
Man, I rejected as falſe all 
© thoſe Reaſons, which I had 
„before taken for Demonſtra- 
* tions. And conſidering, that 
* the ſame Thoughts which we 
* have Waking, may happen to 
us in Sleep, when as not any 
tone of em is true, I reſolv'd 
to feign, that all thoſe things 
which I ever conceiv'd, had 
no more Truth in 'em than 
deluſory Dreams; but ſoon 
after I obſerv'd, that whilſt [ 
wou'd think that this is Truth, 
1 think, therefore I am, was 
ſo certain, that all the moſt 
wild. Suppoſitions of Scepricks 
was not able to ſhake it, I 
thought I might receive it as 
certain, for the firſt Principle 
of the Philoſophy I ſought. 

* Examining then carefully 
what I was, and feeing. 1 
. cou'd imagine that I had no 
Body, and that there was no 
World, or Place, yet I cou'd 
not imagine that I was not; 
and that even contrary there- 
to, thinking to doubt the 
Truth of other Things, it ne- 
* ceflarily follow'd that I was; 
© whereas if 1 had ceas'd to 
* think, altho all the Reſt of 
whatever I bad imagin'd 
were true, I had no Reaſon 
to believe that I had been. I 
knew then that I was a Sub- 
* ſtance whoſe whole Eſſence or 
Nature is to think, and one 
* that to be, hath no need of 
* Place, nor depends on any 
material Thing: So that this 
* L viz. my Soul, by which 7 
am what I am, is wholly di- 
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ſtin& from Body, and more 
eaſie to be known than Body; 
and altho' Body were not, I 
ſhou'd not ceaſe to be whar I 
A473. Fu , 
After this I conſidered in 
General, what is requiſite 
for the Certainty of à Pro- 
poſition ; for ſince | had found 
out One Which | knew was 
ſuch, i thought I a'ſo ought 
to conſider wherein that 
Certainty conſiſted and ha- 
ving obſerv'd, that there's 
nothing at all in this, I thin 
therefore I am, which aſſures 
me that I ſpeak the Truth, 
except this that I ſee moſt 
clearly; that to . ;himb one 
muit have a Being, I judg'd 
that I might take it for a ge- 
neral Rule, that .rhoſe things 
which we perceive clearly 
and diſtinctly are true, and 


that the Difficulty only is in 


obſerving preciſely what 
thoſe Things are which we 
diſtinctly conceive. 

* In Purſuance whereof, re- 
flecting on what 1 doubted, 
and that conſequently my 
Being was not perfect; for I 
clearly perceived, that it was 
a greater Perfection to know, 
than to doubt, I adviſed in 
my ſelf to ſeek from whence 
I had learnt to think on 
ſomething. which was more 


perfect than I; and I knew 


evidently that it muſt be of 
ſome Nature which was in- 


deed more perfect. As for 


what concerns the Thoughts 
I had of divers, other. Things 
without my ſelf, as of Hea- 
ven, Earth, Light, Heat, and 
a Thouſand moxe, I was not 


ſo much troubled to know 
Gg3 « whence ' 
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 * whence they came, for that my ſelf all that little which 


© 1 obſerved nothing in them 
which ſeemed to render them 


1 participated of a perfect 


Being, I might have had by 


© ſuperior to me; I might be- the ſame Reaſon from my 
* lieve, that if they were *« ſelf, all the Remainder which 
true. they were Dependen- I knew I wanted, and fo 


* cies from my Nature, as far 


forth as it had any Perfecti- 


on; and if they were not, 
* Imadeno Accompt of them: 
* that is to ſay, That they 
* were in me, becauſe I had 
* ſomething deficient. But it 
* could not be the ſame with 
the Idea of a Being more 
perfect than mine: For to 
eſteem of it as of nothing, 
was a thing manifeſtly im- 
poſſible: And becauſe there 
is no leſs Repugnancy that the 
more perfect ſhould ſucceed 
. * from, and depend upon the 
* leſs perfect, than for Some- 
thing to proceed from No- 
* thing, I cou'd no more hold 
it from my ſelf: So as it fol- 
© lowed, that it muſt have been 
put into me by a Nature 
* which was truly more perfect 
* than I, and even which had 
in it all the Perfections where- 
f of I cou'd have an Idea; 
to wit, (to explain my ſelf 
in one word) God. Where- 
to I added, that ſince | knew 
* ſome Perſections which 1 
* had not, I was not the only 
being which has an Exiſtence, 
* CI ſhall, under favour, uſe 
| © here freely the Terms of the 
Schools) but that of Neceſſi- 
* ty there muſt be ſome other 
5 more perfect whereon | de- 
« pended, and from whom. I 
bad gotten all what I had: 
For had I been alone, and 
depending upon no other 


thing, ſo that 1 had had of 
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have been my ſelf Infinite, 
Eternal, Immutable, All- 


* knowing, Almighty; and 


« Jaſtly, have had all thoſe Per- 


fections which I have obſer- 


ved to be in God. For ac- 
* cording to the way of Rea- 
ſoning 1 have now followed, 
to know the Nature of God, 
as far as mine Own was capa- 
ble of it, I was only to con- 
ſider of thoſe things of which 
Il found an Idea in me, whe- 
ther the poſſeſſing of them 
were a Perfection or no; and 
I was ſure, that any of thoſe 
which had any Imperfections 
were not in him, but that all 


Doubtfulneſs, Inconſtancy, 
Sorrow, and the like, could 
not be in him, ſeeing I cou'd 
my ſelf have wiſh'd to have 
been exempted from them. 


of divers ſenſible and cor- 
poreal things ; for although 
I ſuppoſed that I doted, and 
that all that I ſaw or ima- 
gined was falſe; yet cou'd 
I not deny but that theſe I- 
deas were truly in my 
Thoughts. But becauſe I had 
. moit evidently known in my 
ſelf, . that the underſtanding 
Nature is diſtinct from the 
Corporeal, conſidering that 
all Compoſition witneſſeth a 
Dependency, and that Depen- 
dency is manifeftly a Defect, 
1 thence judged that it could 


others were. I ſaw that 


Beſides this, I had the Ideas 


nor be CONES Godro - 


© be compos d of thoſe two 
* Natures; and that by Con- 
«* ſequence he was not ſo com- 
pos d. But that if there were 
any Bodies in the World, or 
any Intelligences, or other 


s Natures which were not 


* wholly perfect, their Being 
* muſt depend from his Power 
in ſuch a Manner, that they 
could not ſubſiſt one Moment 
without him. e 


Thence I went in Search of 


other Truths; and having 
propos d Geometry for my 
Object, which I conceiv'd as 
* continued Body, or a Space 
* indefinitely ſpread in Length, 
* Breadth, Heighth or Depth, 
* diviſible into divers Parts, 
which might take ſeveral 
Figures and Bignefles, and be 
* moved and tranſpofed every 
* way. For the Geometricians 
* ſuppoſe all this in their Ob- 
« ject, I paſs thro' ſome of 


their moſt ſimple Demonſtra- 


* tions; and having obſerv'd 
that this great Certainty, 
* which all the World grants 
* them, 1s foundedonly onthis, 
* that Men evidently concei- 
* ved them, following the Rule 
* I already mentioned. I ob- 


© ſerved alſo that there was 


nothing at all in them which 
aſcertain'd me of the Ex- 
* iſtence of their Object. As 
* for example, I well perceive, 
© that ſuppoſing a Triangle, 
three Angles neceſſarily muſt 
© be equal to two right ones: 
© but yet nevertheleſs I faw 
nothing which aſſured me 
that there was a Triangle in 
the World. Whereas return; 
ing to examine the Idea 


* which I had of a perfect Bee 
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ing, found its Exiſtence com- 
priſed in it, in the , fame 
Manner as it was compriſed 
in that of a Triangle, where 
the three Angles are equal to 


two right ones; or in that of 


a Sphere, were all the Parts 
are equally diſtant from the 


evidently, and that by Con- 
ſequence, it is at leaſt as cer- 


tain that God who is that 


perfect Being. is, or exiſts, as 
any Demonſtration in Geome- 
try can be. „ 
- © But that which makes ma- 
* ny perſwade themſeves that 


it, as alſo to know what their 
Soul is, tis that they never 
raiſe their Thoughts beyond 
ſenſible Things, and that they 
are ſo accuſtom'd to conſider 
nothing but by Imagination, 
which is a particular Manner 


Things, that whatſoever is 


thein not intelligible: Which 
is manifeſt enough from this, 
that even the Philoſophers 


which was not firſt in the 
Senſe; where -notwithſtand- 
ing it's certain that the Idea: 
of God and of the Soul never 
were. And / methinks ) 
thoſe who uſe their Imagina- 
tion to comprehend them, are 
juſt -as thoſe, who to. hear 
Sounds, orſmellOdours, would 
make uſe of their Eyes; fave 
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rence, that the Senſe of ſeeing 
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there is Difficulty in knowing 


of thinking on material 


hold for a Maxim in the 
Schools, that there is no- 
thing in the Underſtanding 


"not imaginable, ſeems to 
that there is yet this Diffe- 
aſſures us no leſs of the Truth 
of its Objects, than thoſe of 

Gg4 ſmelling 


* 
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* Smelling or Hearing do: 
s whereas neither our Imagi- 
nation nor our Senſes can ever 
* aſſure us of any Thing, if 
our Underſtanding intervenes 
* not. F 

To be ſhort, if there re- 
main any who are not enough 


s perſwaded of the Exiſtence 


5 of God, and of their Soul, 
* from the Reaſons I have pro- 


* duc'd, I would have them 


know that all other Things, 
« whereof perhaps they think 


. - © themſeives more aſſured, as 


to have a Body, and that 
£ there are Stars, and an Earth, 
and the like, are leſs certain. 
For although we had ſuch a 
moral Aſſurance of theſe 
« Things, that without being 
extravagant we could not 
© doubt of them, However, 
* unleſs we be unreaſonable 
when a metaphyſical Certain- 
ty is in Queſtion, we cannot 
deny but we have Cauſe e- 
* nough not to be wholly con- 
s firm'd in them, when we 
s conſider that in the ſame 
* Manner we may imagine be- 


s ing aſleep, we have other Bo- 


dies, and that we fee other 
stars, and another Earth, 
' tho' there be no ſuch Thing. 
© For how do we know that 
* tholg Thoughts which we 
* have in our Dreams, are ra- 


ther falſe than the otbers, 


ſeeing often they are no leſs 
# lively and ſignificant, and let 
* the ableſt Men ſtudy as long 
as they pleaſe, . believe they 
* c1n give no ſufficient Reaſon 
to remove this Doubt, unleſs 
* they preſuppoſe the Exiſtence 
cf God. For firſt of all 
that which I even now took 


* for a Rule, to wit, that thoſe 
* Things which were mot. 
clearly and diſtinctly con- 
* ceiv'd, are all true, is cer- 
+ tain, only by Reaſon, that 
God is, or exiſts, and that he 
* is a perfect Being, and that 
© all which; we have comes 
from him. Whence it follows, 
that our Ideas or Notions, 
being real Things, and which 
come from God in all where» 
in they are clear and diſtinct, 
cannot therein be but true, 
So that if we have very often 
any which contain Falſhood, 
they cannot be but of ſuch 
* Things which are ſomewhat 
© confus'd and obſcure, becauſe 
that therein they fignify no- 
thing to us, that's to ſay, 
© that they are thus confus d in 
us only, becauſe we are not 
* wholly perfect. And its evi- 
dent that there is no leſs 
© Contrariety that Falſhood and 
Imperfection ſhou!d proceed 
from God, asſuch, than there 
© is in this, that Truth and Fal- 
* ſhood proceed from nothing; 
But if we know not that 
* whatſoever was true and real 
in us comes from a perfect 
and infinite Being, how clear 
and diſtinct ſoever our Ideas 
* were, we ſhould have no Rea- 
* ſon to aſſure us, that they 
had the Perfection to be true. 
Now after that the Know- 
© ledge of God, and of the 
© Soul, hath rendred us thus 
certain of this Rule, it's eaſy 
* to know, that the Extrava- 
« gancies which we imagine in 
* our Sleep, ought no way to 


make us doubt of the Truth 


of thoſe Thoughts which we 
* have being awake: For if it 


« thould 
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* ſhould happen, that even 
* fleeping we ſhould have a ve- 
* ry diſtin Idea; as for Ex. 
ample, a Geometrician ſhould 
invent ſome new Demonſtra- 
* tion, his ſleeping would not 
© hinder it to be true. And 
« for the moſt ordinary Error 
© of our Dreams, which con- 
* fiſts in that they repreſent 


. © unto us ſeveral Objects in the 


ſame Manner as our exteri- 
or Senſes do, it matters not 
though it gives us Occaſion to 
* miſtruſt the Truth of thoſe 
Ideas, becauſe that they may 


alſo often enough cozen us 


* when we do not ſleep: As 
s when to thoſe who have the 
* Jaundice, all they ſee ſeems 
yellow; or, as the Stars or 
© other Bodies at a Diſtance, 
s appear much leſs, than they 
© are. For in fine, whether we 
* ſleep or wake, we ought 
never to ſuffer our ſelves to 
© be perſwaded but by the Evi- 
* dence of our Reaſon, I ſay 
© (which is obſervable) of 
* our Reaſon, and not of our 
Imagination, or of our Senſes. 
As although we ſee the Sun 
moſt clearly, we are not there- 
* fore to judge him to be of 
* the Bigneſs we ſee him of; 
and we may well diſtinctly 
imagine the Head of a Lion, 
* ſet on the Body of a Goar, 
© but therefore we ought not 
s 
« 
o 
a 
6 


to conclude that there is a 


Chimera in the World. For 
Reaſon doth not dictate to us, 
that what we ſee or imagine 
ſo is true: But it dictates, 
that all our Ideas or Notions 
ought to have ſome Grounds 
of Truth; For it were not 
* poſſible, that God who is all 


' chirurgical Obſervations , gives 
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6 a and all Truth, ſhould 
have put them in us without 
that: And becauſe that our 
© Reaſonings are never ſo evi- 
dent, nor ſo entire while we 
* {leep as when we wake, al- 
though ſometimes our Ima- 
* ginations be then as much 
or more lively and expreſs. 
* It alſo dictates to us, that 
* our Thoughts, ſeeing they 
* cannot be all true by Reafon 
* that we-are not wholly per- 
* fe; what they have of 
* Truth, ought” infallibly to oc- 
* cur in thoſe which we have 
* being awake, rather than in 
* our Dreams. 

Queſt. I have 4 Relation in 
Town who has a Fever every 
Chriſtmas-day, being the Day 
of his Birth : Query, Whether 
it is of the ſame Nature as - 
ther Fovers? and whether 
curable or no? 4; 

Anſw. Meckren in his Medico- 


us an Account of a Man that 
had a Seprenary Fever ; and 
Pliny, if we may believe him, 
tells us of one Antipater, a Si- 
donian, that alſo had a Fever 
(or as ſome call it an Ague) 
every Year upon his Birth-day s 
and if ſo, the Cafe of your 
Friend, tho' very rare, is not 
without a Precedent: As for 
the Nature of ſuch Fevers or 
Agues, we look upon 'em as un- 
accountable as the Revolution 
of Sevens, a Year in which it's 
obſerv'd a great Part of the 
World (that get out of Child» 
hood) dye in, and we know 
now of one Family that never 
eſcapes it. Whether an Ann 
verſary Ague is curable, we dare 
not pretend, ſince we want Ex- 

amples, 


I 
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amples, perhaps from the Few- 


neſs of em; but for other A- 
gues, we are certain they may, 


and we are as ſure that the Re- 
medy in one of our late Ad- 
vertiſements is infallible, if 
carefully us d, tho* the Author 
pretends it cannot be fruftra- 


ted by any Careleſneſs what- 
ever. 1 


Queſt. A very wicked Wretch, 
(a Neighbour of mine, tho not 


of the ſamePariſh) having brought 


up his Wife's Niece from a Child, 
has for ſome Tears paſt made her 
his Whore, has ſeveral Children 
by her : Query, Whether it does 
not concern every good Chriſtian 
(and Miniſter eſpecially) to take 
Cognizance of ſuch Villany, and do 


as much as in them lies, all they 


can to ſuppreſs this complicated 
Sin of Adultery and Inceſt? If 
it be our, Duty, (as truly it 
ſeems ſo to me) to endeavour the 


Suppreſſion of this notorious Sin: 


1 humbly beg of you to inform 
me what Method is moſt proper 
for ſuch an Undertaking : I have 
waited long for an Anſwer to 
this, but 1 * — now to have an 
Anſwer ſpeedily, in which you 
will oblige yours, &c. 1 know 
not whether or no it be material 
to let you know, that I am the 
Miniſter of the next Pariſh, where 
the aforeſaid Wickedneſs is com- 
mitted, unrebuk'd. 

Anſw. If the preſent Mini- 


ſters and Church. wardens of your 
Neighbouring Pariſh are care- 
Teſs in the Concern, and won't 


act in it, (which you ought 


firſt to admoniſh them of) your 


Method is to ſerve them al] 
four into the Spiritual Court: 
And the Pariſh may, and ought 


alſo to enquire after | 
for the Children, where there's 
no viſible legal Father. The 
Offender may be proceſs'd upon 
Common Fame, but if the Matter 
be notorious, and own'd, there's 
yet better Ground to go upon, 
and ſtirring in it is more juſti- 
fiable, or rather a greater Du- 
ty. But if after all, (for the 
Caſe is not full enough ſtated ) 
if nothing can be prov'd upon 
the Offender fince the laſt Ge- 


neral Pardon, he'll make that 


Plea in Court, as was not long 
ſince the Caſe of a great Per- 
ſon in this Nation. Such Mem- 


bers are a very pernicious Scan- 


dal to the Church, and ought 
to be excommunicated; for ill 
Example has no little Intereſt 
againſt all that a Miniſter can 
teach to the Contrary : We 
don't look upon the Act to be 
Inceſt. If you pleaſe you may 
let us hear how you proceed in 
the Affair, and what it comes 
to. 

Queſt. Gentlemen, It's obſerv d, 
that in your Oracle you very 
eaſily paſs over the Reaſon of the 
Tides, by excuſing the Moon from 
a Regency over them; whereas 
ſome others (and thoſe Learned 


too) think, that if that Planet 


be herein render'd uſeleſs, and in 
ſome other Matters, wherein alſo 
you ſeem to deprive her of Pow- 
er ; it ſeems ſtrongly to reſult, 
that God and Nature have crea- 
tel ſomewhat in vain: For if ſhe 
were made only for Light, (of 
which ſhe hath none innate) the 
Advantage were very ſmall to the 
Sons of Men, One half of the 
Time ſhe ſhineth being of no Uſe 


to Mortals, or of [v little, that 


the London Lucidaries are pre- 


ferrably 
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ferrable before it, and yet we are 
"unwilling to have an equal Re- 
gard to humane Contrivance , 
with the glorious Works of 
God. Dur ſecond Thoughts on 
this Subject are therefore deſired 
by ſome that are greatly in Love 
with the Lunar Influence ? 
Anſw. We can't recant what 
we have ſaid on this Subject, 
till we ſee better Cauſe than 
what this Letter offers: It may 
be further urged, that tho' the 
Moon may want her Light for 
ſome Time in the Month, yet 
its no fair Conſequence that 
God made her in vain, at leaſt 
for that Time; for ſuch a 
Change does very remarkably 
fignalize the Power of God, 
and conſequently gives us there- 


by Occafion to glorify him: 


But why ſhould we argue that 
Things are in vain, that to us 

are inviſible, or unaccountable ? 
What then becomes of the late 

| Diſcovery of that Infinity of 
Stars in Via lectea, by Tele- 
ſcopes, if they were made in 
yain for ſo long a Time; (which 
yet we can't grant till we know 
whether there are more Worlds 
above us to which they might 
be ſerviceable;) tis yet more 
Honour to the Maker, that we 
can make new Diſcoveries of 
his Works, which therefore 
are not in vain, ſince they an- 
ſwer that End. But to the 
Tides, tis evident enough the 
Moon is not the Cauſe of em; 
for as the learned Dr. Vallis 
has very well obſerv'd in his 
Letter to Mr. Boyle, (Royal 
Tranfact. N. 16. p. 263.) That 
if this fancy'd magnetick Ver- 
tue, which ſome would aſcribe 
do the Moon, does draw the 


that Will could not be ſepa- 


* 


Waters to it. or drive them 
from it, it wou'd be always 
High-water when the Moon is 
vertical, and Vice verſa, which 
ate both falſe, and it wou'd be 
witht that this great Man's 
Hypotheſis of the Earth's Mo- 
tion making the Tides, . had 
been as firm, as 'tis full of 
it and acute Invention: But 
it will be hard. for him, (or be- 
fore him for Galileus) to give 
us any Reaſon why the Earth's 
Motion ſhou'd influence and 


throw thoſe vaſt Waters, firſt 


one way, and then another, 
when the - largeſt Meres we 
have in England, or other 
Countries, ( which have no 
Communication with the Sea) 
remain ſfteddy 'and unmoveable, 
notwithſtanding they are com- 
monly fine and thinner than 
the Water of the Sea; but tis 
eaſier to find very good Obje- 
ctions, than lay down a true 
Hypotheſis in this, or man 


other Caſes, therefore we ſhall 


ſay no more of 1t. . 

Queſt. 1 read about 4 Week 
ago your Anſwer to a Queſtion 
concerning the Eternity of the 
World, which you reſolved m 
the Negative. The Arguments 
you made uſe of were very inge- 
nious and very good, notwith- 
ſtanding 1 found Place for the 
following Objection: Viz. 
* The Will of God to create 
© the World was certainly e- 
* ternal; that is, from all Eter- 


* nity God had the Will to cre- 


ate the Wofld ; the Effect of 


rated from the Will it ſelf 
by any Time; (there being no 
* Time) therefore the Effect of 
* that Will to create the 


Word 
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World (that is the Creation 
of the World it (elf) not be- 
ing ſeparable from the Will 
it ſelf, muſt of Conſequence 
have been as eternal as the 
Will it ſelf. 

Anſw. If the Divine Being 
is One unſucceſſive, and unal- 
terable in his Nature, free from 
the Power of Time or Place, 
and therefore moſt properly 
call'd in ſacred Writ, 1 am; 
which alſo further informs us, 
that 4 thouſand Years are but 
the ſame Thing to him as one 
Day, and Vice verſa, it follows 
that this is vain, and ſo con- 
vertible that the quite contracy 
Inference might be drawn from 
it; for if God's Will cou'd not 
be ſeparated from the Effet by 
any Time, when Time was not, 
how cou'd it be join d to the 
Effect of making a great Part 

of the World, in any Time be- 
fore Time was; for che Sun, 
Moon and Stars, which are the 
proper Meaſure of Time, were 
not firſt made: But all this is 
Quibble and Noiſe, and the 
Knot is eaſily unty'd, for if 
God's Will cou'd not be ſepa- 
rated from the Effect by any 
Time when Time was not, it 
might be ſuſpended according 
to the Circumſtances of how 
and when, which his Will alſo 
at the ſame Inſtant determin'd. 
Thoſe that will take the Pains 
to read that incomparable Piece, 
entituled, The Bulk and Sel- 
vidge of the World, may have 
more Satisfaction about the Du- 
ration of Time, Eternity, &c. 
than they can eaſily promiſe 
themſelves, after the Difficul- 
ties that Dr. More and others 
ha ve embarraſs d thoſe Subjects 
withal. | 
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Queft. Gentlemen, Conſider © 
of the 21, and 22. 

odus, and pray your 
Judgments thereon ——Whether 


the meani 


Verſes of 


all wilful Abortions are actually 
Murder ? 
Anſw. Abortions or willful 
Miſcarriages by Phyſick are 
not countenanced by this Text, 
that being Murder in the In- 
tention, tho' it cannot be actu- 
ally Murder, becauſe the Text 
makes this poſitive Difference; 
if a Woman fortuitouſly or b 
ſome Chance be cauſed to miſ- 
carry, if no further Miſchief 
enſue, but only the Loſs of her 
unripe or unlive Fruit, then a 
Fine muſt be paid; therefore 
ſhe that cauſes her own Miſ- 
carriage wilfully , deſerves cor- 
poral Puniſhment, and great 
Repentance is required to ob- 


tain Pardon of God; but if the 


Fruit or Child was alive, then 
Life was to go for Life, it was 
Murder in Fact: This Law was 
moſt wiſely ordained to reſtrain 
the Rigour of Husbands, who 
would proſecute another Man 
to Death for any Thing that 
could be pretended a Miſcar- 
riage, tho” it were a falſe Con- 
ception, Mola, or a monſtrous 
Embrio. 85 
Queſt. 4 Lady of an extraor- 
dinary Shape, (but inclining to 
fat) fears her Fat may grow ex- 
ceſſive, and therefore deſires your 


Advice, what ſhe ſhall do in that 


Caſe? and in caſe you (in your 
next Mercury) will e a 
. Method for obtaining her Deſire, 
(viz.) ſtopping, or (rather leſſen- 
ing ). her Fat, a way will be 
faund out for an ample Requital 
of ſuch a Favour, provided you 
preſcribe a practicable Method. 


dnſw. 


Anf 


ſcribe 


er wi 
Lady 
ber B 
a Mo 
gruel 
Leave 
Wate 
little 
Grue 


Anſw. It's needleſs to pre- 
ſecride many Things where tew- 
er will do; therefore if the 
Lady confine her ſelf to make 
ber Breakfaſts and Suppers for 
a Month or two of Water- 
gruel, made only with the 
Leaves of Mallows boiled in 
Water, and thickned with a 
little Oat-meal, this Dieuretick 
Gruel will diſcharge and ſenſi- 
bly diminiſh the ſuperfluous 
Fatneſs: If it be only to pre- 
vent the Encreaſe of Fat, then 
a Week now or then will be 
ſufficient , Purging once in. a 
Week with Pills called Nen- 
dick's Popular Pills, ſold at the 
Coffee- houſe at Weſtminſter-hall 
Gare; by this Method the Lady 
will obtain what's deſired : 
Probatum eſt, 

Queſt. I am near 33 Years of 
Age, and have for theſe 1 
Years paſt led an idle and looſe 
Life; I have conſidered of the 
Folly of it, and am mightily 
concern'd I ſhou'd waſte ſo ma- 
ny Years in Debauchery and 
Extravagance: I am extraor- 
dinary defirous to reform, but 
I find the Obſtacles, viz. when 
1 was about 18 Years, I did 
for Gain ſwear to an Account 
that it was perfect, when 1 


did think the contrary. Some 


Years after a young Woman 
did profeſs a Kindneſs to me, 


tho' I never encourag'd her, 


yet in my Cups I did tell, nay 
{wore to her Mother that I 
wou'd never marry to any 
other Woman but her Daugh- 
ter; notwithſtanding I ſoon 
after made my Addreſs to 
a virtuous Lady 'of .a good 
Eſtate, and after ſome time 
1 gain'd her Conſent, and we 
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made a mutual Promiſe ; but 
ſhe hearing of my Circum- 
ſtances, put me off for ſome . 
Years. At length 1 grew tir'd, 
and withdrew my Affections, 
and plac'd them on another 


Woman, (who was then a - 


Wife) which the Lady 
hearing, ſhe thought her ſelf 
acquitted of her Promiſe, and 
marry'd another. The Hus- 
band of my new Lady dies 
ſuddenly, and gives me Libert 
to perfect my Addreſs, (which 
I have done) but not in that 
way I ought, tho' I from Time 
to Time havepromis'd her Mar- 
riage, but not yet perform'd 
It: This Woman has no For- 


tune, and I have waſted mine. 


Now I have two Sifters, whoſe 
Portions were in my Hands, 
] have likewiſe conſum'd 
them; they are both elder ' 
than my ſelf, and unmarried, 
and depend abſolutely upon 
me; I am in Debt, have no 
Employment, nor Income, 1 
run further in Debt, and my 
Siſters work for their Living, 
( which heartily concerns me.) 
I have ſo fooliſhly behav'd 
my ſelf, that I have neither 
Relation nor Acquaintance 
that will do any thing for me. 
Gentlemen, I humbly beg of 
you to direct which way 1 
ſhall make my Peace with God 
and Man: I am of the Church 
of England, tho' I was never 
confirm'd, nor ever receiv'd the 
Sacrament. I did once ſo dif- 
oblige my Mother, that I am 
inform'd ſhe curs'd me, tho 
afterwards ſhe was ſorry for 
her taſh Expreſſion, and did 
ever after embrace me with 
Affection. 
Gentlemen 
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Gentlemen, 1 cou'd not tell how 
to make you underſtand me in 


fewer Words, but if you pleaſe, 


this is the Subſtance of what 
1 defire, whether I am per- 
jurd, it being a cuſtomary 
Oath, and in a publick Con- 
.cern? How far, or whether 
my Oath to the Mother of the 
lt Woman was binding, the 
Daughter not long after was 
contracted to another? Whe- 
ther I was guilty of Breach of 
Promiſe in the ſecond, and whe-- 
ther J am oblig d to marry the 
third, or whether I may mar- 
ry any other who will enable 
me to pay my Debts, and 
make Reſtitution to ot Fo ht 
e. Whether my Mother's 
Curſe ( ſhe repenting) be of 
any Validity? Whether I qught 
to receive the Sacrament in the 
Stare I am now in, I mean up- 
on an unfeigned Repentance of 
my Sins palt, untill | am con- 
firmed by a Biſhop ? Gentlemen, 
da humbly deſire your Advice in 
theſe Diſtractions, and amreſoly'd 
to follow your Directions, and i 
ever 1 am in a Capacity will find 
out ſome Way to acknowledge 
your Kindneſs: I am, Gentle- 
men, your unfortunate Supplicant, 
bu: hope much Comfort from your 
Advice? 

Anſw. As to the Matter of 
Accounts, Swearing where jou 
believ'd (or was not perſwa- 
ded but that) you forſwore 
your ſelf, if it is not to the 
Injury of any Body, your Sin 
was only againſt God Almigh- 
ty, and muſt be confeſs'd to 
him, aad begg'd Pardon for; 
if it was in order to injure 
any Perſon, you ought to make 
Reititution, or reſolve to do it 
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ſo ſoon as you can. As for 
your Promiſe and Oath to the 
Mother ot the firſt Woman, 
it was a Wickedneſs if you did 
not deſign what you ſaid, but 
'twas no Contract with the 
Daughter; however, the 
Daughter being afterwards 
contracted to another, your 
Obligation ceaſes. As for 
your Promiſe to the ſecond, 
a Sin was breaking your 
'romiſe with the Mother, and 
living ſo ill as to diſcourage 


her trom giving yon Enter- 


tainment, which probably ſhe 
would not have done, if you 
had acted otherwiſe. As for 
your Obligations to the third 


Lady, if you had not enjoy'd 


her but upon Condition of Mar- 
riage, you ought to proceed 
and fativfy the World pub- 
lickly, notwithſtanding the un- 
happy and mean Circumſtan- 
ces attending; but if other- 
wiſe, 'tis our Opinion that 
you are free, for Marriage is a 
ſacred Inſtitution, and its Ends 


if are ill anſwer'd in tying ones 


ſelf to an Adultreſs, at leaſt 
one that, has not given very 
good Evidence of Repentance 
for being ſo. As to your 
marrying a fourth, it depends 
upon your Management of the 
third, and what has paſs'd be- 
twixt you, which you have not 
been particular enough in to 
give us a true Notion of the 
State of the Caſe, which 
therefore we defire you wou'd 
open to ſome learned Divine 
for your Reſolution. As to 
your Mother's Curſe, you 
may aſſure your ſelf it can 
have no Influence upon yoar 
Soul, if you repent and become 

a good 


a good Man, we know not 
what it may as to your Body 
or temporal Concerns, for its 
a more dreadful Thing to be 
diſobedient to Parents, and 
turn their Bleſſings into Curſes 
than every Body thinks of : 
As for your Repentance, you 
ought to be as particular and 
reſolv'd as you can, before you 
approach the Sacrament, and 
it wou'd be very well. to have 
a particular Spiritual Guide 
always ready at Hand to 
conſult with upon Occaſion. 
You ought to be conficm'd be- 
fore you communicate, 8 
you can conveniently ) tis the 

rder Chriſt's Church has ob- 
ſerv'd, which is all we think 
| you have demanded of us. 


Queſt. In Cheſhire their is 4 
River called Dee, this River 
upon the Fall of. much Rain ri- 
ſeth but little, but if the South 
Wind beat long upon it, it |ſwell: 
and overflows the Ground adjoin- 
ing; I deſire your Anſwer. 

Anſw. The Wind driving the 
Sea round, will raiſe the 
Waves higher than the Acceſs 
of Waters, therefore it's not 
to be wonder'd it ſhould effect 
the ſame on this River. 


Queſt. *Tis reported that the 
Compoſition whereof China-Ware 
is made, lyes many Years under 
Ground before it is fit for that 
Uſe : What is your Opinion ? 
Can you tell the Compoſution ? 
Anſw. The Compoſition is 
Powder of Glaſs, calcin'd 
Bones, Powder of Lead, and 
Red, White, Yellow, or other 
Earths, according to the Co- 
lour you deſign ; theſe are 
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melted in a Furnace like as 
Glaſs at our Glaſs-houſes, and 
it becomes a fluid Metal, 
which they caſt in Clay- 
moulds environ'd with Lead, 
and when cold is this vitrified 
Earth or China; Ware: Where- 
as the Outſide only of our fine 
earthen Ware is glaſed with 
ſuch a Sort of Compoſition. 

Queſt. Whether a firitt Care 
of the Education of all Children, 
and conſtant, certain and pro- 
not 
more ſucceſsfully root out Vice, 
than all the Pains and Terrors 
of Puniſhments ? 

Anſw. If Education cou'd 
confer Grace and Virtue, ex 
opero operato, as the School- 
men jabber, there wou'd be no 
doubt of what the Gentleman 
ſuppoſes in his Query, becauſe 
Love is a more ingenious, and 
a more forcible Motive than 
Fear —— But conſidering the 
Nature of Man, the Fear of 
Puniſhment is at leaſt as ne- 
ceſſary to reſtrain him from 
ill Things, as the Love of Vir- 
tue or Hope of Reward. Adam 
was purely innocent, more 
than any . Child can be ſuppo- 
ſed, tho' never fo ſtrictly edu- 
cated, and had ſuch Principles 
of Knowledge and Goodneſs 
created' with him, or inſpired 
into him (as all but a few He- 
reticks unanimouſly believe) as 
might have been more than e- 
quivalent to the beſt Education, 
and yet God Almighty himſelf - 
thought fit to threaten Death 
to preſerve him in his Obedi- 
ence; and tho* even this did 
not keep our firſt Parents from 
ſinning, yet it preſerv'd them 
a few Moments more in their 

; Inno- 
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Innocence, that being the Ar- 


gument wherewith Eve at firſt 


repell'd the Serpent. God 
** hatb ſaid, —＋ ſhall not gat 
* of it, neither ſhall ye couch 
it, leaſt ye dye. It's true, 
we daily ſee many - Perſons 
who have had the Advantage 
of the beſt Education, when 
once they have broke looſe 
from its troubleſome Chains , 
have proved the verieſt Rake- 
bells in Nature. However Pa- 


rents are not to neglect their 


Duty, any more than Judges 
theirs; for tis more likely a 
good Education and good Laws 
thou'd deter from Vice when 
both together, than either of 
them aſunder. | 
Quelt. Pray let me have your 
Opinion of Fevers and their 
Returns? „ 
Anſw. As Phyſicians refer 
the unuſual Motions of epi- 
leptical, and the violent Sallies 
of the frantick, not barely to 
the phlegmatick or artrabila- 
rious Humour, but to a cer- 
tain Quality of it; ſo ought 


we to do touching the perio- 


dical Motion of Fevers, which 
proceed not fimply from the 
Humours corrupted, but from a 
particular Condition and Vir- 
rue of each Humour, whereby 
it is that putrifying Phleym 
makes its Approaches every 
Day, Choler every Third, and 
Melancholy every fourth Day. 
And as theſe Humours, ſo long 
as they retain their natural 


Contti:ution, have a regular 


Motion which carries one 1n- 
to the Bladder of Gall and the 
Gats, the other into the Spleen, 
and the other into the Sto- 
mach ; ſo being corrupted, 


each acquires a certain new 
Quality and Putrefaction, which 


is the Cauſe of other periodi- 


cal Motions, namely, thoſe of 
Fevers. 


Some ſay, that as Health 


Is a 1 and fit Pro- 
portion of the Humours 
while they continue in Socie- 
ty one with another; ſo a 
Fever is ® Diſcompoſure 
thereof when ſome one comes 
to infringe the Obedience 
which it owes to the Laws of 
the Compolitum, and to uſurp 
a Tyranny over the reſt In 
which Caſe, they do as States 
who apprehend their own 
Ruin by the too great Encreaſe 
of a potent Neighbour; they 
unite againſt it, and go to 
aflail it all together. Upon 
this Shock, the natural Heat 


retires to the Heart, which is 


the Centre ot the Body, as 
if it calfd-its Council; hence 
roceeds the cold Fit of the 
ever, during which the ex- 


treme Parts, deſtitute of their 


ordinary Heat, fall into trem- 
bling, ſhivering, and chatter- 
ing; as it comes to paſs upon 


the Earth, when the Sun is 


very remote from it: But Na- 


ture at length getting the 


Maſtery, is not contented to 
return the Blood to the Parts 
which were depriv'd of it, 
in the ſame Condition that they 
lent it to her, ſhe drives it 
into them with a new Heat ac- 
quir'd by the Vicinity of the 
Heart, which is the Source 
thereof, and augmented by the 


Reciprocation of its Motion. 


But as no violent Thing is of 
Jong Continuance, this heated 
Blood caufing its ſharpeſt * 
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ities to paſs through the Skin 
by Sweat, becomes aſſwaged, 
and (as Water remov'd from 
off the Fire ceaſes to boil) 
it no longer extends the Veins, 
nor ſtimulates the Arteries, 
whether the Criſis perfectly 
terminates the Diſeaſe, as in 
continual Fevers, or the Fit 
only, as in. intermitting; which 
leaving a Leven of the Fever, 


how little ſoever, in the Hu- 


mours and an Empyreuma or 
Comhuſtion in the Parts, the 
beſt Aliments, yea, the moft 
laudable Humours, if any ſuch 
remain in the Body, are as ea- 
ſily turn'd into the Matter of 
the Fever, as the beſt Wine 
is ſpoild when it is pour d 
upon a corrupted Lee in a muſt 

Veſſel. And tis not ſo mu 

to be wonder'd that this Cor- 
ruption is made-regularly in 
the Time. of half a Day in 
Quotidians, of one Day in Ter- 
tians, and of two in Quartans, 
as that the Periods of Fevers 
are ſometimes irregular, as is 
ſeen in erratical Fevers; con- 
ſidering that all Generations 
and Corruptions are recipro- 
cal, and have their limite 
Time. Thus tis a leſs Wondet 
— Women are ordinarily de- 
liver d of Children likely to 


live, in the ninth and ſeventh 


Months, than if they were de- 
liverd ſo in all the other 
Months indifferently; which 
bath Place in all other Motions 
of Nature, who doth every 
thing according to Number, 
Weight, and Meaſure. 

' Queſt. Gentlemen, you'll much 
dblige me if you give one your 
Opinion of Friendſhip. 
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Anſw. 1. The different Notions 

of it you may take as follows: 

1. Friendſhip is a powerful and 


ſtrict Union which conjoins the 


Lover and the loved partly toge< 
ther, making one Whole of theſe 
two Parts; like that Bond 
which in Nature, unites the 
Matter and the Form, the Ac- 
cidents and the Subſtance. The 
Cauſe of it is Goodneſs; which 
being proportionate to the Bo- 
dy, produceth a natural Ami- 
ty; to the Paſſions, an ani- 
mal Amity ; to the Underftand- 


ing, a rational One; to the 


Laws, a Political or Civit; to 
Religion, a divine One. This 
Goodneſs conſiſting in à Pro- 
portion and Symmetry, is no 

different from Beauty; an 

therefore we apprehend Beauty 
in good Things, and Goodneſs 
and Convenience in ſuch as are 
handſome and graceful. _ 

2. Beſides Goodnes which 
is the Cauſe of Friendſhip, and 
towards which our Will is as 
neceſſarily carry'd as the In- 
tellect is towards Truth, and 
all the Senſes towards their 
proper Objects; Reſeriblance 


d and Friendſhip it ſelf are the 


Cauſes of Friendſhip. . The firſt 
is founded upon the Love we 
bear to our ſelves. For 45 we 
love our ſelves above any Thing 


elſe in this World, ſo we love 


thoſe who reſemble us, and 
ſymbolize with our Humours 
and Inclinations. Hence it is 
that one of the moſt common 
Courſes to pleaſe, is to cons 
form our ſelves to thoſe by 
whom we defire to be affected; 
we never contradict their 
judgment, we bave no other 
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Will but theirs, we frame our 
ſelves to their Geſtures and 
Adtions, without excepting 
thoſe which are imperfect. 
Then Friendſhip, the ſecond 
means of acquiring Love, 1s no 
leſs effectual, it being almoſt 
impoſſible not to love them 


who love us. Whence the An- 


cients feign'd Love to be the 


moſt ancient of all the Gods, 


intimating that Love hath no 
other Principle or Origin but 
Love it ſelf. And they who 
aſſign d him a Companion 
which they ſtyl'd Anteros, fig- 
nify'd thereby, that 3 
cannot laſt unleſs it be mutual. 
3. Friendſhip muſt be di- 
ſtinguiſn'd from Love. For 
Love is a Paſſion of the con- 
cupiſcible Appetite, atiſing 
from the Imagination of a 
ſenſible Good, andis foundeven 
in brute Beaſts. But Friend- 
ſhip is one of the moſt excellent 
Virtues, or rather the Fruit ot 
 accompliſh'd and perfect Vir- 
tue; tis indeed very rare, be- 
cauſe it hath Place only amongſt 
excellent Ferſons (who are ve- 
ry few) uniting and making 
So conſpire together in the 
Exerciſes of Virtue. But be- 


ing once eſtabliſh'd, it is very 


durable, inaſmuch as its Cauſe 
and Foundation, Virtue, always 
remains, and may be exercis'd. 
Therefore Seneca pronounces, 
that the Friendſhip which 
knows an End was never True. 
Some Friendſhips there are (in- 
deed the moſt) whoſe Founda- 
tion is Profit and Pleaſure, but 
they are always Imperfect. 
Whence it is that Old Men and 
Yourg are ordinarily accounted 
incapable of true Friendſhip; 


the former, becauſe they ſcarce 


regard any Thing beſides Pro- 


fit; and the latter, becauſe 
their Minds are more ſet upon 


what is pleaſant and agreeable, 


than upon what is honeſt and 


virtuous. Nor is it ever found 


amongſt wicked Perſons. For 
I. a perfect Friend muſt love 
another as much as himſelf. 
And although the Affection we 
bear to our ſelves be not true 
Friendſhip, becauſe this muſt 
always have Reference to ano- 
ther, yet it is the moſt cer- 
tain, yea the Meaſure of per- 
fect Friendſhip; and God hath 
appointed it as the Rule of our 
Love to our Neighbour. Now 


how can he be a perfect Friend 


who doth not Love himſelf? 
How can he agree with ano- 
ther who accords not with 
himſelf? and how will he do 
Goodto another, who doth none 
to himſelf? for a vicious Man 
is his own chiefeft Enemy, 
whilſt he purſues the falſe and 
imaginary Good inſtead of the 
True; Vice, inſtead of Virtue; 
the Shadow, for the Body; 
and many times he becomes his 
own Murderer by Intemperance 


and other Vices. He hath at- 


ways a Civil War within him- 
ſelf; his Reaſon is never at 
peace with his Appetite; what 
one defires, the other rejects. 
Conſequently, he hath never 
any inward Joy, but he is 
greatly diſpleas'd with being 
alone, and for that Reaſon al- 
ways ſeeks the Company of 
thoſe like himſelf, to 7 Bees 
his ſad Thoughts. 

4. There 1s nothing compa- 
rable to Friendſhip, which is 
the Salt and Seaſoning of hu- 

mane 
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mane Life; the Preſerver of 


Societies, and the moſt agreea- 


ble and ſweeteſt Conſolation 
that Perſons of Virtue and 
Honour can have; by Help of 
which a Man finds another 
ſelf, to whom he may entruſt 
his moſt ſecret Thoughts. This 
Conſideration mov'd Archyzas 
the Tarentine to ſay, that he 
who ſhould aſcend into the 


Heavens, and attentively ſur- - 


vey the Beauty of the Stars and 
all the celeſtial Orbs, wou'd 
have no Pleaſure if he found 
no Perſon to whom to recount 
thoſe Wonders, and communi- 
cate his Felicity, 'Tis there- 
fore one of the greateſt Con- 
tentments to have a Friend, 
whom you may make Partaker 
of your Felicity, which is ſo 
much the greater when it is 
communicated to others with- 
out being diminiſh'd to your 
ſelf; and in cafe Adverſity be- 
fal you, the ſame is ſweetned 
by the Relation you make there- 
of to him who ſhares this Bur- 
den with you, and fo renders 
it more ſupportable. True it 
Is, that altho a Friend be ne- 
ceſſary in either Fortune, yet 
he is of more Advantage to us 
in Adverſity; in which a 
Friend ſupplies his Friend with 
Help and Counſel, and isthere- 
by difſtinguiſh'd from a falſe 
one, who loves only for the 
fake of his own Pleaſure and 
Profit. Now whatever is ex- 
cellent hath moſt of Unity. 
And as a River divided into 
ſeveral Streams is more wea« ? 
ſo Friendſhip ſhared amongſt 
many is always languid and 
impotent. Beſides, a Friend 
mould be complacent to nis 
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Friend in every thing, and 
they ought to be but one Soul 
living in two Bodies Now 
tis as hard to pleaſe many, 
as tis impoſſible to pleaſe all 
the World. And ſhould two 
Friends at the ſame time im- 
plore the Succour of a Third, 
he could not betake himſelf to 
both together, nor conſequent- 
1 the Duty of Friend- 
ip. 


5. Friendſhip is either Na- 
tural, Spiritual, or Moral. The 
Natural is between Father and 


Children, Brethren and Siſters, 


Husband and Wife, and be- 
tween Kindred or Alliance. 
The Spiritual is between thoſe 
who proleſs the ſame Law and 
Religion, ſuch as 1s that of 
Chriſtians. The Moral is be- 
tween ſuch as are united toge- 
there upon the account of Vir- 
tue; ſuch was that of Theſeus 
and Pirithous, Oreſtes and Pyla- 
des, Damon and Pythias, Ane- 
as and Achates, Achilles and 
Patroclus, Jonathan and David. 
and ſo few others, that many 
have conceiv'd perfect Friend- 


ſhip but Jn Idea, a Mark 10 be 


aim'd at, but never hit; much 
like the Deſcription of aperfect 
Orator. It conſiſts only in the 
Union of Wills, not of Un- 
derſtandings; for | may have 
an Opinion different from 
that of my Friend, without 
prejudicing our Friendſhip, but 
not a different Will. And as 
Honeſty doth not take away 
Piety, nor Piety Honeſty; ſo 


Spiritual and Moral Friendſhip 


do not deſtroy one the other. 
For I may love one morally 
whom I love not ſpnitu- 
ally; that is, I may conipire 
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with him in the Exerciſes of 
Honeſty or Virtue, though J 
differ in thoſe of Piety. 

Queſt. Why do all Men natu- 
rally deſire Knowledge? 

Anſw. 1. Several Anſwers may 
be given for it, tho' the Rea- 
ſons may appear different. A- 
riſtotle rightly obſerves, that 
the firſt Queſtion ought to be 
whether the Thing be or exiſt; 
becauſe 'tis in vain to ſeek 
the Cauſes of that which hath 


no Being. 'Tis therefore firſt 


to be inquired, whether it be 
true that all Men have a na- 
tural Deſire of Knowing; and 
then the Cauſes thereof muſt 
be ſought. That which is 
natural, muſt be found in all; 
ſo we ſay tis natural to a Stone 
to tend downwards, becauſe all 
of them do ſo. But tis fo far 
from being true that all Men 
are deſirous to know and learn, 
that for rectifying the Defect 
of ſuch Defire, we ſee Teachers 
ſometimes arm'd with the Rod, 
- ſometimes forc'd to'uſe Allure- 
ments and Rewards, and em- 
ploy all imaginable Artifices to 
excite a Deſire of Learning in 
ſuch as want it, the Number of 
hom is always greater than 
of Others. Hence it 1s that 
in a School of five Hundred 
Scholars you ſhall ſcarce find 
Fifty that have well profited in 
Learning; and amongſt a Hun- 
dred Maſters of a Trade, ſcarce 
ten good Workmen. Moreover, 
there are ſome Men who have 
not much leſs of the Beaſt than 
of the Man. And as the 
greateſt Clerks (according to 
the Proverb) are not always 
the wiſeſt Men, ſo neither are 
they the moſt bzppy. - The 


beſt and moſt knowing Philo: 
ſophers are not the Men that 
do their Buſineſs beſt now-a- 
days. Twill be ſaid, that to 
underſtand the Means of ad- 
vancing one's ſelf is a Sort of 
Knowledge; and they who have 
not a Genius for Learning, 
have one for other Things, and 
profit therein as well as in the 
Sciences, But I anſwer, that 
Philoſophy being the Key of all 
other Dilcipline, tis a Sign 
they will not open the Cheſt, 
when they refuſe the Key of it. 
2. A'] naturally deſire ito 
know, but not all Things, nor 
at all Times, nor by all the Ways 
preſcrib'd them ; every one 
would learn after his own 
Mode, and Things proportiona- 
ble to his Reach: and as when 
theſe Conditions meet together, 


they excite the Defire; fo 


when any one is wanting, they 
cauſe Diſguſt. Thus one 1s 
paſſionately aſſected to Algebra, 
which deters the Wit of ano- 
ther: One matter may pleaſe 
at the Beginning, and become 
diſtaſtful in the Continuance; 
and the ſame Subject being 
created in familiar Diſcourſe 


will render you attentive, yet 


diſpleaſe you in a more Jofty 
Style, which on the other Side, 
would content ſome Other. 
Tis not therefore to be won- 
der'd if ſome Minds have Re- 
luctancy againſt the Conſtraint 
offer'd to be laid upon them; 
as the Stomach riſes when a 
Food which it loathes is ten- 
der'd to it, though the Appe- 
tite of knowing be, in the 
mean Time, no leſs natural to 
the Soul than that of eating is 
to the Body. 
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3. Suppaſing this Deſire of 
Knowledge .not general, it is 
demanded how it comes to be 
ſo great in many Perſons, that 
ſome have relinquiſh'd all their 
Fortunes for it, others have 
ſpent their whole Age in at- 


raining it, others have put out 


their Eyes the better to attend 
it, and ſome loſt their Lives 
for it. Sarely they all do thus 


for ſome Good. Now Good is 


divided into three Kinds; and 
_ correſpondently , ſome do it for 
Profit, fitting themſelves to 
gain themſelves a Livelihood ; 
others for Honour, and to en- 
joy the Prerogatives which 
Knowledge procures to the 
moſt Learned; others, only for 
the Pleaſure they find in Study, 
and not for the Sake of Know- 
ledge it ſelf: For when we 
once have attain'd the Know- 


ledge of a Thing, it affords us 


Delight no longer; whence it 
is that excellent Workmen 
are always poor, becauſe ſo 
ſoon as they have arriv'd to a 
Perfection of Skill, they leave 
all further Search to others; 
their only Pleaſure was in the 
Acquiſition. This Pleaſure here. 
in reſembling all other Sorts, 
which conſiſt only in Action, 
and not in Acquieſcence or Sa- 
tis faction. But may it not alſo 
be thus, becauſe our Soul bein 

a Number, always deſires an 

aims to perfectionate it ſelf ? 
And as no Number can be 
aſſign d ſo great, but ſome o- 
ther may be added to it, even 
to Infinity; ſo our Soul is capa- 
ble of receiving new Light and 
new Notions, to Infinity. Or 
Elſe, as every Thing tends to its 
natural Place, ſa out Soul being 
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of Celeſtial Original , aſpires 
to the infinite Knowledge of 
God by that of finite Things. 
4. The Reaſon why both 
Young and Old deſire to know, 
is, becauſe of the extreme 
Pleaſure which they take in 
knowing Things. But if ſome 
be not inclin'd to it, *tis in 
Regard of the Difficulties, which 
abate indeed, but cannot wholly 
extinguiſh their natural Ardour. 
This Pleaſure is apparent, in 
that we take Delight to know 
not only true Things, hut ſuch 
as we are conſcious to be no- 
toriouſly falſe; yea ſometimes 
we are more delighted with 
the latter than the former, pro- 
vided they have ſome pretty 
Conceits, as with Stories, Fa- 


bles and Romances. For there 


is nothing ſo ſmall and incon- 
ſiderable in Nature, wherein 
the Mind finds not incompata- 
ble Divertiſement and Delight. 
The Gods, faith A, iſtotle. are 
as well in the leaſt inſets as 
in the. moſt bulky Animals ; 
and to deſpiſe little Things is, 
in his Judgement, to do like 
Children. For, on the contra- 
ry, as in Art, the leſs Place a 
Picture takes up, the more it 
is eſteem'd ; and the Illiads of 
Homer were ſometimes the 
more admir'd for being com- 
priz d in a Nut-fhell: So in Na- 
ture, the leſs Volume Things 
are in, the more worthy they 
are of Admiration. Now if 
there be ſo much Pleaſure in 
ſeeing the Figures and repre- 
ſentations of natural Things, 
becauſe we obſerve the Work- 
man's Induſtry in them; there 
is much more Contentment in 
clearly beholding thoſe Things 
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themſelves, and remarking in 
their Eſſence, Proprieties and 
Virrues, the Power and Wiſdom 
of Nature far tranſcending that 
of Art. But if the Know- 
ledge of Natural Things affords 
us tuch great Delight, that of 
Supernatural raviſhes us in a 
higher Meaſure: and tis alſo 
much more difficult, becauſe 
they are remote from our Sen- 
ſes, which are the ordinary 
Conveyances of Knowledge: 
Wherefore there being Plea- 
ſure in knowing both great 
Things and ſmall, Natural and 
Supernatural; 'tis no wonder 
if Man, who uſpally follows 
delectable Good, takes Delight 
in knowing. a 

5. The Philoſopher in the 
Beginning of his Metaphyſicks 
proves this Poſition, 1. By In- 
duction, trom the Senſes, which 
are reſpectively delighted in 
their Operations; whence we 
loye the Senſe of Seeing above 
all the Reit, becauſe it ſupplies 
us with more Knowledge than 
any one of the Reſt, 2. Be- 
cauſe Man being mindful of 
the Place of his Original, de- 
fires to raiſe himſelf above 
Plants and other Animals. By 


Senſe he advances himſelf a- - 


ove certain Animals who have 
one; by Experience above 
them all; but by the Uſe of 
Reaſon, from which proceeds 
Science Men exc21l one another. 
For there are Animals which 
have ſome. Shadow of Pru- 
dence, but none have Science. 
And, as senecà faith, Men are 
gil equal in their Beginning 
75 theit End, that is, as to 
Fee and Death, not differing 


bore Plants; by Memory a- 


but in their Interval, whereof. 
Science is the faireſt Orna- 


ment. The Cauſe of this De- 
ſire of knowing proceeds then 
from the natural Inclination 
every Thing hath to follow 
its own Good. Now the Good 
of Man, as Man, is to know. 
For as a Thing exiſts not but ſo 
far as it acts, the rational 
Soul (the better Part of us) 
cannot be term'd ſuch, ſaving 
inaſmuch as it knows; yea, 
Action being the Meaſure not 
only of Being, (whence God, 
who is moſt perfect, never 
ceaſes to at; and the firſt 
Matter, which is the moſt Im- 
perfect of all Entities, acts ei- 
ther little or nothing at all;) 
therefore the reaſonable Soul 
being the moſt noble and per- 
fect of all Forms, deſires to act 
and employ it ſelf inceſſantly 
in its Action, which is the 
Knowledge of Things. Indeed 
every thing ſtrives after its 
own Operation. As ſoon as the 
Plant is iſſu'd out of the 
Earth, it thruſts forwards till 
it be come to its juſt Bigneſs. 
The Eye cannot without Pain 
be hindred from ſeeing ; Silence 
cauſes Sadneſs. | 

6. The Intelle& becometh e- 
very thing which it underltands. 
Hence Man, the moſt incon- 
ſiſtent of all Things, is car- 
ry'd ſo ardently to the Know- 
iedge of all Things, which 
finding not worthy of him, he 
relinquiſhes, till he be arriv'd 
at the Knowledge of his Crea- 
tor; to whom conforming him- 
ſelt, he deſires to know nothing 
more, but acquieices, contem- 
plating in him, as in a Mirror. 
all other Things of the World. 
e 
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7. We have the Seeds and 
Treaſures of Knowledge hid- 
den in our ſelves; which long- 
ing to be exerted and reduc'd 
from Power into AR, inceſſant- 
ly ſollicit us to put them forth. 
Hence comes the Deſire of 
knowing or rather awakening 
thoſe Species which are per- 
fected in us by Uſe, and in 
Time whoily difplay'd. In 
which Reſpect Teachers are 
with good Reaſon compar'd to 
Mid-wives, who do not pro- 
duce the Infant in the Mo- 
thers Womb, but lend . a help- 
ing hand to its coming forth. 
For Teachers do not infuſe 
Knowledge into the Children 
whom they inſtruct, but only 
aſſiſt them to produce it out of 
Folds and Receſſes of the Mind, 
in which otherwiſe it would 
remain unprofitable, and like 
Matter without Form ; as the 
Steel doth not give Fire to the 
Flint, but elicits the ſame of 
it. So thoſe natural Lights 
and Notices being at firſt inve- 
Jop'd with Clouds, when 
their Veil is taken away, and 
they are looſned, as the Pla- 
toniſts ſpeak, from the Conta- 
gion of the Senſes, they ex- 
treamly delight thoſe who 
bore them incloſed in their 
Breaſt, and needed Help to ex- 
. clude them. 

Queſt. Gentlemen, I deſire to 
know whether Exchange be more 
3 than Buying and Sel- 
ing. | 
APY As Unity is the Be- 
ginning of Numbers in Arith- 
metick, and of Cauſes in Na- 
ture; ſo Community of Goods 


was no Doubt at firſt amongſt 


Men. But becauſe tis the Oc- 


Commodities, 


making of Payment; the In- 


tenſils, they ou Choice of ir, 
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caſion of Negligence, and can- 
not continue long, in Regard 
ſome are better Husbands, 
more eaſy to be contented, and 
need leſs thay others; hence 
aroſe the Words of Mine and 
Thine, which are more effica- 
cious than Ours and Yours ; 
ſince even Monaſticks take it 
for a Mortification, and Chil- 
dren cry when any thing pro- 
per to them is taken from 
them. Inold Time, when one 
had eaten or ſpent what was 
his own, he repair'd to his 
Neighbour for more, accom - 
modating him with ſome other 
thing whereof he ſtood in Need, 
by way of Exchange; the re- 
ſpective Value of the Things 
being limited according to the 
Eſtimation of their Goodneſs 
and Scarcity, in the fitſt Place, 
and then of their Beauty or 
Comelineſs. And Oxen and 
Sheep affording them the moſt 
as their Skins 
for Cloathing, and their Milk 
and Fle(h for Food, beſides o- 
ther Uſes to which they were 
ſerviceable, they made all their 
Traffick with Cattle, in which 
all their Wealth conſiſted But 
becauſe twas too troubleſome 
for a Man to drive always a 
Flock of Sheep before him, or 
lead a Cow by the Horn, for 


duſtry of Men increaſing, they 
calt their Eyes upon that which 
was the next Degree of moſt 
uſe to them, and moſt durable; 
and finding that 'twas Iron and 
Copper, and eſpecially that the 
Latter was the faiteſt and eaſi- 
eſt to be melted and Caſt into 
Kettles and other domeſtick U- 


h 4 mutu- 
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mutually giving and receiving 
it, by Weight, for other things 
they needed; and diyided it 
by Pounds, which Word ſtill 
remains amongſt us, to ſignifie 
twenty Shillings, which 1s ye- 
Ty near the juſt Value that a 
Pound of Copper had in thoſe 
Days. And to fave the Labour 
of weighing this Pound and 
the Parts of it, they ſtamp'd 
upon one ſide the Figure of a 
Ship, with the Weight and Va- 
lue (becauſe Saturn, the Inven- 
tor of Money in Italy, arriv'd 
there in a Ship) and on the o- 
ther ſide the Pourtait of one of 
thoſe Beaſts which are deſign'd 
by the Word Pecus, whence 
Money came to be call'd pecu- 
nia. Aſterwards the Arms of 
the Prince were ſubſtituted in- 
ſtead of the Ship, and Conſtan- 
zins put 3 Croſs in Place of 
the Beaſt. Now becauſe, in 
old Gauliſh, a Ship was call'd 
File (whence the Word Pilot 
remains to this Day) the Side 
af the Coin on which the 
fibip was is till call'd Pile, 
and the other Croſs, how 
different Stamps ſoever have 
8 ſince. Neverthe- 
leſe Exchange is more uni- 
yerſal than Buying and Selling, 

articularly between State and 

tate, Tranſportation of Mo- 
ney being generally forbidden, 
| p only the carrying away of 

Merchandize for Merchandize 
allg wd. Moreover, there are 
more Nations that exerciſe 
Commerce by trucking, than 
that make uſe of Money. It 
ſeems alſo to be more conveni- 
ent for particular Perſons; it 
being more difficult for him 
hat 1s in Neceſlity to ſell What 


— 


he hath, many Times, at a low 


Rate in Money, and to buy 


dearly what he wants, than to 

ive out of his Abundance to 
kun that needs, and receive 
from him in Confideration 
thereof what himſelf wants. 


Some fay, that Exchange 
being founded upon commuta- 


tive Juſtice, and introduc d by 


the mutual Neceſſities Men 
have of one another, confiſts 
in the comparing of Things be- 


tween themſelyes; ſo that as 


one Thing exceeds another in 
Price and Value, or elſe is ex- 


ceeded by it, the Exceſs or De- 


fe of the one ſide or the other 
muſt be equally compenſated. 
To which purpoſe Men make 
uſe of two Meaſures, the one 
Natural, and the other Artifi- 
cial. The natural Meaſure is 
the Scarcity of Things com- 
ar'd with their publick Uſe. 

hence it is that the leſs there 
is of a Thing which is greatly 
us'd, 'tis the dearer; and on 
the contrary, the Price is di- 


' miniſh'd according to the great- - 


er Plenty of it. For 'tis not 
barely the Goodneſs of the 
Thing, nor its Rarity or Neceſſi- 
ty, that is the Cayſe of its 
Value; but all theſe together 
refert d to its Uſe. So Water, 
which is better and leſs hurt- 
ful to Man than Wine, is ne- 
vertheleſs of leſs Price. Corn 
is more neceſſary than Sugar, 
yet not ſo Dear; and the ra- 
reſt Plants, which are no In- 
gregients in the Compoſitions 
of Phyſick, ſcarce find Buyers. 
Now Money is the artificial 
Meaſure, invented by Men, fox 
N the Fry $95 122g 
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gf all Things, both real and 
imaginary , moveable and im- 
moveable. Theſe two Mea- 
ſures are different, in that the 
Abundance of Things dimini- 
ſhes their Price ; Scarcity and 
Defect augments it: But con- 
trarily, the Plenty of Money 
enhances the Price of Things , 
and its Scarcity diminiſhes it : 

ence the more Money there 
is in 2 State, the dearer every 
Thing is; as appears by compa- 
ring our Age with that of our 
Fore-fathers before the Diſco- 
very of the Weſt-Indies; when 
they were richer, and had 
more Merchandize with a 
thouſand Crowns than we have 
now with ten Thouſand. On 
the contrary, the more Things 
there are to exchange, the Truck 


or Traffick is the eaſier; al- 


tho' that's the happieſt Coun- 
try from whence more is ex- 
ported than imported into it. 
But becayſe many Times the 
Parties could not agree, he 
that needed an Ox, poſſeſſing 
nothing that the Owner lik'd, 
and ſome Things of too great 
Value being withal uncapable of 
Diviſion, as a'Houſe or a Ship ; 
therefore they invented Mo- 
ney to ſupply all theſs Defects. 
This Money , in ſome Cqun- 
tries, conſiſted of Shells; in 
others, df precious Stones; 
elſewhere, of other Things, but 
moſt commonly of Metal. 
And tho jr be not abſolutely 
neceſſary, yet it is much more 
convenient than Exchange; for 
thereby a Man may do eyery 
Thing that can be done by Per- 

utation, and ſomething more. 

'berefore Princes always pro- 


| kibit the Tranſportation of it, 
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but that ot other Things only 
upon ſome Occaſions: For Mo- 
ney is, with good Reaſon, ſaid 
to be every thing potentially. 
Others again have ſaid, that 
as it was ſometimes doubted 
whether Cæſars Birth were 
more happy or fatal to the Ro- 
man Empire, which he on one 
Side adorn'd with Glory and 
Triumphs, and on the Other 
deſolated by Civil Wars: So. 
'tis hard to judge whether the 
Invention of Gold and Silver 
Coin has been more beneficial 
or pernicious to Mankind. For 
tis true, it greatly facilitates 
Commerce amongſt Men ; bur 
it likewiſe brings along with it 


Covetouſnefs, andthe Defire ß 


having it. For whereas at firſt 
the moſt Avaritious were forc'd 
to ſet Bounds to their Covetouſ- 
neſs, when their Granaries , 
Cellers and Houſes were full; 
and alſo when Iron Money 
came in uſe, it took up almoſt 
as much Room as the Things 
themſelves; now, fince the 
Invention of Gold and Silver 
Coin, Men have begun to 


reckon by Millions, which 


give leſs Content to the Poſſeſ- 
ſors than Pains to acquire, Sol- 
licitouſneſs ro preſerve, and 
trouble to loſe them. 

Queſt. Pray favour me with 
be ſeveral Notions which have 
een vented in the World with 
Reſpect to Divination by ſame A- 

nimals, | 

* Anſw. 1. Man is affected to 
nothing more paſſionately than 
to the Faculty of Divining. 
Upon this Account he paints 
Prudence, the moſt neceſſa 
of the Cardinal Virtues, wit 
a double Countenance , one 
. f „ Pbefcot 
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whereof contemplates Futurity : 
And becauſe this Knowledge 


of Things to come would rid 


him of the two moſt violent 
Paſſions which perplex him, 
Fear and Hope, therefore he 
ſpares nothing to attain the 
ſame. To this End he em- 
ploys not only the four Ele- 
ments, but makes a diſtinct Art 
of the Ways of Prediction b 

each of them. He makes ule 
of all mixt Bodies too, and 
ſearches even the Bowels of 
living Creatures, yea the very 
Sepulchres of the Dead, in queſt 
of Preſages of the future. And 
altho', ſpeaking abſolutely, ſuch 
Inventions are more capable to 
attract the Admiration, and 
conſequently the Money of cre- 
dulous Perſons than to inſtruct 
them (unleſs perhaps, in Pru- 
dence, to take care of being ſo 
eaſily deceiv'd afterwards) yet 
there ſeems to be a Correſpon- 
dence and Connexion between 
preſent and future Things, as 
there is between the - paſt 
and the preſent : For as he 
who perceives the Corruption 
of unburied Bodies after a 
Battle to haye infected 
the Air, and begotten the Pe- 
ſtilence, may certainly refer 
the Cauſe of ſuch Contagion 
to the War; ſo he that ſhall 
behold a furious War in which 
great Battles are fought, may 
conjecture an approaching Pe- 
ſtilence. Poſſibly, if we were 
as careful to contemplate the 
Changes of all. other Bodies, 
Minerals and Vegetables, we 
ſhould remark therein Preſa- 
ges as much more infallible 
than thoſe of Animals, as 
their Actions, being more um- 
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ple, are likewiſe more certain: 
as may be inſtanc d in the Mul- 
berry Tree, which buds not 
till all the cold Weather be 
paſs'd; but becauſe the local 
Motion which is proper to A- 
nimals, affects us more, thence 
it becomes alſo more remark- 
able. | 

2, Man muſt not be forgot- 


ten in this Diſquiſition. For 


not to ſpeak of Prognoſticati- 
on in his Diſeaſes, by means 
whereof the Phyſician gets 
great Eſteem, we ſee old Men 
and other Perſons ſo regular 
in the Conſtitution of their 
Bodies, that they will tell be- 
forehand, better than any Al- 
manack, by a Tootheach, a 
Megrim, or a Sciatica, what the 
Weather will be. This is com- 
monly attributed to the Rare- 
faction or Condenſation of the 
peccantHumoursin theirBodies, 
the ſame diſcharging themſelves 
_ what part they find weak- 

(as the weakeft are com- 
monly the moſt oppreſs d) and 
there making themſelves felt 
by their Acrimony : But the 
Parties are no longer ſenſible 
thereof than that intemperate 
Weather continues, a new Dif- 
poſition of the Air cauſing a 
new Motion and Akeration in 
the Humours. When Cats 
comb themſelves (as we ſpeak) 
tis a Sign of Rain; becauſe the 
Moiſture which is' in the Air 
before the Rain, inſinuating it 
ſelf into the Fur of this Ani- 
mal, moves her to ſmooth the 
ſame, and cover her Body with 
it, that ſo ſhe may the leſs 


feel the Inconvenience of Win- 


ter; as on the contrary, the 
opens her Fur in Summer, * 
W 
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te may the. better receive the 
Refreſhing of the moiſt Seaſon. 
The crying of Cats, Oſpreys, 
Ravens, and other Birds, upon 
the Tops of Houſes, in the 
Night-time, are obſerv'd by the 
Vulgar to pre-ſignify Death to 
the Sick ; and thoſe Creatures 
are thought to know the Ap- 
roach thereof by their cada- 
verous Scent, which appears 
not to us, till after their Death, by 
Reaſon of the Dulneſs of our 
Senſes; it being no leſs admi- 
rable that ſuch Carrion Birds 
imell better than we, than 'tis 
to ſee a Dog diſtinguiſh by his 
Smelling the Traces of a Hare, 
which are imperceptible to us. 
But it may as well be, that 
theſe Birds cry by Chance up- 
on the firſt Houſe where they 
light, and are heard only by 
ſuch as watch in Attendance 
upon Perſons dangerouſly ſick ; 
they. being likewiſe Birds of 
but a weak Sight, and there- 
fore flying abroad moſt com- 
monly in the dark. As for 
the Foreſight of Fertility by 
the Honeton, and of a Calm, 
by the Halcyon or King's. Fiſher, 
theſe ought to be referr'd to the 
ſame Inſtinct of Nature, which 
guides the Spider to weave her 
Web, and the Swallow to 
build her Neſt. 
3. There is a cloſe Connex- 
ion between the ſuperior and 
inferior Bodies, the Chain 
whereof is to us imperceptible, 
heir Conſecution being infalli- 
le. This was ſignifi'd by Triſme- 
giſtus, when he pronounc'd that 
that which is below is like 
that which is on high, and 
therefore tis not to be won- 
der'd if one be the Sign of the 
other. 1 
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4. Certain Animals are found 
under the Domination of one 
and the ſame Star, of which 
Subjection they have ſome Cha- 
racter either external or inter- 
nal. And 'tis credible that all 
Bodies, eſpecially Plants, have 
Figures or Characters of their 
Virtues, either within or with- 
out. Thus, they ſay, thoſe 
Plants which are prickly, and 
whoſe Leaves have the Shape of 
a Spear's Point, or other offen- 
five Arms, are yulnerary ; thoſe 
which have the Spots or Speck- 
les of a Serpent, are noted ta 
be good againſt Poyſons; and 
all are ſerviceable for the Con- 
ſervation of ſuch Parts, and 
Cure of ſuch Diſeaſes as they re- 
ſemble in Figure. In like man- 


ner, tis probable that the Cock 


hath a certain internal Cha- 
racer which particularly ranks 
him under the Dominion of the 
Sun; and that this is the Cauſe 
that he crows when his predo- 
minant Planet poſſeſſes one of 
the three Cardinal Points of 
Heaven, in which the ſame 
hath moſt Power, namely in 
the Eaſt, when the Light there- 
of is returning towards him; 
in the South, at which Time 
he rejoyces to {ee it at the high- 
eſt Pitch of Strength; and at 
Mid-night , becauſe he feels 
that it is then beginning again 
to approach to our Hemiſphere, 
But he crows not at Sun ſet, 
being ſad then for its Depar- 
ture, and for that he is depri- 
ved of its Light. And, for this 
Reaſon, in ſome Mens Opini- 
on, the Romans Chiefly made 
uſe of young Chickens, from 
which to collect their Augu- 
ties; becauſe they — 
5 ; at 
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that being Animals of the Sun, 
and more ſuſceptible of its Im- 
preſſions by Reaſon of their 
Tenderneſs, they were more 
eaſily ſenfible, and conſequent- 
ly aforded more remarkable 
Tokens, by their Motions and 
particular Conſtitution, of the 
various Diſpoſitions of the Sun, 
in Reference to the ſeveral Aſ- 
pects of good and bad Planets, 

eſpecially of Saturn their Op- 
| Polite. Whence judging, by 


the Dulneſs and Sadneſs of the 


Chickens, that the Sun was 
afflicted by a bad Aſpect of 
Mars or Saturn; they drew of 


Conſequence, that ſince this 


Luminary , which beſides its 
univerſal Power, was the Diſ- 

ſer of their Fortune with 
4ars, was found ill diſpos'd 
when they were projecting 
any Deſign, therefore they 
could not have a good Iflue of 
it. Thus People prognoſticate 
a great Famine or Mortality 
when great Flocks of Jays and 
Crows forſake the Woods; 
becauſe theſe melancholy Birds 
bearing the Characters of Sa- 
zurn the Author of Famine 
and Mortality, have a very 
early Perception of the bad Diſ- 
poſition of that Planet. 

. Thence alſo it is, that if 
a fig be found in an Oak-Ap- 
ple, tis believ'd that the Year 
enſuing will be troubled with 
Wars, becauſe that Inſet be- 
ing always in Motion, and 
troubleſome, is attributed to 
Mars. If a Spider be found 
in the faid Excreſcence, 
then a Peftilence is fear'd, 
becauſe this Inſect has the 
Characters of malignant Sa- 
turn; if à ſmall Worm be 
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ſeen in it, then, this Inſect 
being attributed to Jupiter and 


Venus, Plenty is prognoſticated. 


Now, did we know all the in - 
ternal or external Characters 
of Animals, we might by their 
Motion and Diſpoſition obtain 
ſome Knowledge of that of 
their Star, and thence draw 
ſome Conjectures of Futurities. 
But this cannot be done by the 
Deportments of Men, becauſe 
theſe are varied by a thouſand 
Buſineſſes, Imaginations and 
Troubles, and eſpecially by 
their free Will and Diſſimula- 
tions; the latter whereof puts 
them upon outward Motions 
contrary to their internal, and 
the former carries them, by the 
Sway of their Wills, againſt 
the Courſe of celeſtial Impreſ- 
ſions. | 

Queſt. What are the Reaſons 
why Men love more to command 
than obey ? 

 Anſw. There are various and 
different Reaſons aſſign'd. As 

I. Man is one of the weak- 
eſt, but the moſt ambitious of 
all Creatures. He accounts 
himſelf worthy' to command, 


not only over all that is below 
him , but alſo over all his E- 


quals. And did not Shame re- 
ſtrain him, he would willingly 
give his own Suffrage for him- 
ſelf, when the Perſon of great - 
eſt Sufficiency were to be nomi- 
nated. Hence it is conceived that 
we have as many Enemies as Ser- 
vants, if the Proverb be true. 
For the Servant accountin 
himſelf equally or more able 
to command than his Maſter, 
believes that Nature or For- 
tune does him wrong in leav- 
ing him in that Condition, and 
therefoze 
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therefore he aſpires to change 
it. The Oppoſition of Contraries 
contributes alſo thereto : For 
obſerving the Evils which at- 
tend ſuch as are reduc'd under 
the Will of another, andon the 
other Side, the Content which 
Maſters ſeem to have while 
they live at their own Diſcre- 
tion, and more eaſily ſuffer a- 
ny Evil of their own doing, 
becauſe every Man can bet- 
ter bear with himſelf than with 
another; hereupon they as 
much defire Command as they 
deteſt Obedience. Now beſides 
all this, the Reaſon why we are 
ſo fond of Command, is, becauſe 
every Thing deſires to be in A- 
ction, and all Being conſiſts pri- 
marily in Action. Our Will, ac- 
cordingly, is forward to exert 
the Act of Volition; but it wills 
only by Halves, when it is con- 
troll'd, and nothing offends us 
more than when we command, 
and no Body ftirs to obey us; ſo 
that ſome are impatient of be- 
ing gain-faid, even in Things 
notoriouſly impertinent or un- 
juſt, Witneſs Philip of Mace- 
don, who having unjuſtly con- 
demn'd a poor Woman , choſe 
rather to pay her Adverſary 
himſelf, than retrat his own 
Judgment. 

2. This Queſtion has no Dif- 
ficulty in the general, fince 
all who are contented with a 
ſervile Condition , make their 
Obedience ſubſervient to their 
Deſire of raifing a Fortune, 
which may one Day enable 'em 
to command. Nor isthe Reaſon 
of it leſs eaſy. For fince no 
Motive is more powerful to in- 
cline the Will of Man than De- 
light and Profit, no other 
Reaſon of this Deſire need 
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be ſearch'd, ſince Superiori 
affords ſuch ſenſible — 
and conſpicuous Advantage; 
Command being to ſpeak Truth, 
nothing elſe but an affective 
Power of applymg what Means 
we pleaſe where with to com- 
paſs our Profit or Delight. 
But ſeeing Nature has eſta- 
bliſh'd this Law, that inferior 
Things ought to obey the 
Superior, the leſs Worthy the 
more Worthy ; ſo that Obedi- 
ence and Command are the dif- 
ferent Conſonances which com- 
poſe the Harmony of the 
World; Whence it is that 
Man alone raifing up the Tones 
or Notes of bis Ambition, in- 
terrupts the Conſort of the U- 
niverſe, and makes Diſcord 
amongſt this agreeable Muſick ? 
The Reaſon is, that as Nature 
gives no Detires but ſhe alſo 
gives Power, ſo ſhe gives no 
Power without Defire. Where- 
fore having made. Man free b 
a Power, to wit, a Will mo 
free and independent, the has 
alſo made him free by Inclina- 
tion and Deſire. Now foraſ- 
much as Obedience is the Re- 
ſtriction and Modification, or 
rather an Annihilation of, and 
contrary Motion to this Will 
and Defire of Freedom, tis no 
wonder that Man ſo abhors Ser- 
vitude and deſires Command; 
becauſe in doing ſo he moſt 
powerfully exerciſes his Will 
in all its Extent. | 
The Will of Man being al- 
ways mutable, and in perpe- 
tual Motion, tis no wonder 
if it abhors Obedience which 
checks its Courſe, deprives it 
of the Means of Change, and 


uſually carries jt by a retro- 


gade 
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grade Motion againſt its own 
Inclination. Yea, tis an or- 
dinary Thing for Men to be a» 
verſe to do or abſtain from a- 
ny Matter whatſoever, only 
becauſe it is commanded or for- 
bidden ; altho' we had a De- 
fire to do it before, or at leaſt 
it was indifferent to us. Whence 
aroſe the Proverb, that for- 
bidding inflames Appetite; and 
the more, for that the Order 
which 1s given us introduces 
into our Will another ſtrange 
Will, which, tho' like and con- 
formable to ours, yet diſplea- 
ſes us, as it is forinfecal; as 
the Motion which would have 
been natural to the Stone, if it 
had been barely let fall from 
on high downwards, becomes 
violent to it when it is caſt 
down. E 

4. This Deſire proceeds from 
the Love we bear to our ſelves, 
which is ſo natpral to Man, 
that it lives firſt, and dyes laſt 
in him. Now Man loving 
himſelf more than any elſe, 
and Love having for its Foun- 
dation the Perfection and Me- 


rit of the Thing lov'd, hence 


he eſteems himſelf more per- 
tect, and conſequently mote 
worthy to command than any 
other. And this cauſes him to 
delire a Thing which he ac- 
counts due to him. 
5. As ſome Men are natu- 
rally led to command, ſo o- 
thers are inclin'd of their own 
Accord to obey and ſerve. The 
| former are call'd, by the Phi- 
loſopher, Lords and Maſters 
by Nature, having an Heroick 
Spirit, Capable of governing 
not only themſelves, but o- 
thers too; their Bodies being 


uſually weak and delicate, and 


their Skin ſmooth and thin. 


Others ſeem to be Servants by 
Nature, being ſtrong and ſtur- 
dy, fit to carry Burdens, to 
undergo Labour, and ſuch In- 
commodities as attend thoſe 
_ are ſubject to another's 
Will. 


6 Man having been created 
by God for Command, as holy 


Writ atteſts,” he always retains 
the Remembrance of his Ori- 


-ginal, and would be Maſter e- 


very where. For tho' the Crea- 
tures upon which the Domi- 
nion given him by God ex- 
tends, ſeems to have been re- 
fractory to him ever ſince Sin; 
et the moſt part ſtill acknow- 
edge in him ſome Tokens of 
their ancient Lord. The o- 
therwiſe moſt unruly Horſe 
ſuffers himſelf to be manag'd 
by him, and a Troop of Oxen 
is driven by a Child. The moſt 
furious Animals become gen- 
tle, and tremble at the Coun- 
tenance of a Man, becauſe 
they find therein the Chara- 
ers of Divinity. But as *tis 
natural to other Animals to 
obey Man more perfect than 
themſelves, ſo it ſeems to Man 
a Thing againſt Nature, for the 

more perfect to obey the leſs. 
7. The Deſire of command- 
ing has not place in all, nor at 
all Times. The Maſter of the 
Ship willingly reſigns the Ma- 
nagement of the Helm to an 
experienc'd Pilot, and disban- 
ded Soldiers readily ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be rally'd and con- 
ducted by thoſe whom they 
Judge the molt worthy to com- 
mand them. Others, far from 
this Defire , ſubmit and tye 
themſelves, 
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themſelves; by natural Incli- Things as they ought to be. 
nation, to the Pleaſure of ano- But tis otherwiſe it we con- 
ther. Moreover, ſome Virtues ſider Things as they are. Ma- 
are ſo heroical and eminent ny Times the Appetite over- 
that they win Hearts, as it maſters Reaſon; uſually Fools 
were, by Violence, and con- and Ignorants are the ſtrongeſt. 
ſtrain the moſt Refractory and Wherefore if there be found 
Ambitious to confeſs that they any one amongſt Men that 
ought to be obey'd, By this differs as much from others as 
Means a mutinous Multitude, the Soul from the Body, Man 
impatient of all Command, from Beaft, Reaſon from the 
have been brought to lay down Appetite, the Male from the 
their Arms. But we ſee ſome Female, he oughtto command. 
Spirits ſo free, that nothing For, according to Arzſtorle, e- 
can reduce them to Obedience, very Man who commands mult 
neither Promiſes nor Threat- be of a different Nature from 
nings. They have ſo high and him who obeys. And as the 
extraordinary a Genius, that Shepherd is of another and 
they will prefer Poverty and more excellent Nature than 
Miſery , yea Beggary and Tor- his Flock, ſo he that commands 
ments before Obedience ; and over Men ought to be a Hero. 
never ſtoop to the Pleaſure and Queſt. Whych is hardeſt, to 
Will of any other; altho' they ger, or to keep an Eſtate, Know- 
be but little befriended by For- ledge, or the like? : 
tune or Nature, Whence is Anſw. As the harder 2 
this? Why, ſometimes from Weight is to be lifted up, tis 
Greatneſs of Spirit, and often- the harder to be held up; ſo 
times from a Diſorderlineſs of the more Labour there is in 
Mind which breaks forth, and acquiring, the more there is alſo 
is not capable of Reſtraint. in preſerving the Thing acquir'd. 
8. In the whole Univerſe Hence thoſe who have un- 
the more Noble commands the dergone hard Toil to get an 
leſs, the more potent Quality Eſtate, are more buſied in keep- 
redominates over the Reſt: ing it, than they who receive 
n Animals the Soul commands one from another without Pains. 
the Body, as the Maſter his On which Account it was, that 
Servant; makes it move and Ariſtotle ſaith Benefactors love 
act as it pleaſes; and Man thoſe they do good to, better 
Exerciſes Sovereignty over than they are beloy'd by them, 
Beaſt, Amongſt Men, Rea- becauſe tis more Pains to oblige 
ſon commands the Appetite; than to be oblig d; and Wo. 
in Oeconomy, the Male, as the men love and preſerve their 
more perfect, commands the Children ſo tenderly and dear- 
Female; and, generally, the ly, becauſe of the Pain they 
Wiſe, Learned, and Virtuous, undergo in bringing them forth. 
ought to have Command over Yet becauſe this Sex is deſign'd 
the Fooliſh, Ignorant, and to look after the Goods of the 
Vicious. This is ſpeaking of Family, and Men to * 
| 2 em, 
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them, it may ſeem thereby 
that tis harder to get than to 
keep; otherwiſe the eſt 
' hould not have the more diffi- 
cult Task, as Equity and Juſtice 
require. 
; But others ſay s that this 
Queſtion is reſoly'd chiefly by 
confidering the Diverfity of 
Times, Inclinations, Capacities, 
and Things. In Seditions or 
Wars, tis hard for a Man to 
keep his own, the Stronger diſ- 
Pate the Weaker, and the 
aws being little heard amidſt 
the claſhing of Arms. In Peace, 
when Juſtice, ſecures every 
Man's Foſſeſſion, tis eaſier to 
| Preſerve. In Youth Acquiſition 
1s more facile, yet keeping is 
not ſo eaſily practis'd then as 
in old Age. The Prodigal does 
Violence to himſelf , when he 
finds a Neceſſity of faving, and 
thinks nothing more difficult. 
The florhful Man knows not 
how to get any Thing. The 
Covetous finds Difficulty in both, 
but the greateſt in keeping ; 
and therefore apprehending no 
Security amongſt Men, afcer ha- 
ving experienc'd. the Trouble 
of ſecuring his Wealth by the 
Honeſty of others, from the 
Frauds of Debtors, the Subtle- 
ty of Lawyers, the Violence of 
Thieves, he is oftentimes re- 
duc'd to hide his Treaſure un- 
der Ground. Perſons of Cou- 
rage and great Vivacity of 
Spirit, but defective in Diſ- 
cretion, are more in Pain to 
keep than to get. As it was 
ſaid of Alexander, Hannibal, and 
many other great Captains, 
that they knew better how to 
overcome than to make Uſe of 
their Victory. And indeed 


theſe two Qualities ſeem in-- 


conſiſtent ; for Conquerors have 
almoſt always been ſo maguifi- 
cent, as that they have given 
away with - one Hand what 


they acquir'd with the Other, 


reſerving nothing to themſelves 
but Hope and Glory ; whereas 
preferring ſeems proper to the 

agiſtrate and. Civil Judge. 


Laſtly; ſome Things are ac- 


quir'd with great Facility, but 
difficultly kept; as Friendſhip, 
which oftentime is got in an 
Inſtant, but more difficult, yea 
almoſt impoſſible to continue. 
The Favours of Lovers are or- 
dinarily of this Rank, being 


more eaſily got than kept. On 


the contrary, Knowledge is 
kept with more Eaſe than it is 
ain'd, becauſe Ignorance muſt 
rſt be remoy'd out of the Un- 
derſtanding, and this is a Mat- 
ter of Difficulty ; whereas to 
preſerve Knowledge, the Species 
need only be ftirr'd up again 
and the more they are excited 
they become the more ſtrong 
and vigorous ; contrary to other 
Things hich periſh in the Uſe. 
For th fame Actions which 
2 d the Habit preſerve it, 
but With much leſs Difficulty 
than it was acquir'd. The 
fame may be ſaid of Virtues ; 
it being harder for a bad Man 
to become good, than for one of 
this lattet Sort to continue in 
the Exerciſes of Virtue. As 
for the Goods of the Body, 


Beauty, Strength and Health; 


as they are frail, ſo they are 
eaſie to loſe; the Jaundice, 
the ſmall Pox, the leaſt Diſorder 
in our Humours are ſufficient to 
alter or deftroy them utterly. 
The Goods of Fortune (fo 7 
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becaufe they depend upon fo 
uncertain and mutable a Cauſe ; 
that he that has them can 


ſcarce call bimſelf Maſter of . 


them ) as Riches and Honours, 
are hard to get and eaſy to 
loſe; inaſmuch as a Man muſt 
perform an infinite Number of 
virtuous Actions to pbtain Pro- 
motion, but a ſingle bad Action 
is enough to ruin him. | 

Queſt. Is there ſuch a Thing 


in Nature as a Vacuum; and 


what are the Opinions of the 
| Learned about it? en 

Apſwer, 1. The Vulgar call 
that empty which is not -fild 
with ſome viſible Body. But the 
Philoſophers give this Name 
to a place deſtitute of all Cor- 
poreity whatſoever, yet ca- 
pable of being filld ; at leaſt, 
if any ſuch can be in Nature. 
For it cannot be underſtood 
of thoſe imaginary Spaces be- 
yond the Heavens (which , Py- 
| e e ſaid, ſerv'd for their 
Reſpiration) whereof he con- 

ceiv'd they ſtood in need, as 
Animals do. Democritus and 
Deucippus admitted a two-fold 
Vacuum; one in the Air, ſer- 
ving forlocal Motion; the other 
in all mixt Bodies, requiſite to 
the Internal Growth, and alſo 
to the Lightneſs of Things; 
alledging that according as their 
Atoms are cloſely or looſely 


connected, and of various Fi- 


gures, ſo Bodies are light or hea- 
vy. But theſe Opinions being 
antiquated, ſome adhere to the 
common one, which admits no 
Vacuum at all. | | 

2. Others fay, that fince 
Nature abhors a Vacuum, there 


Puſt be ſuck 4 Thing; for of 


— 
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two Contraries the one ſuppo- 
ſes the other. And indeed tis 
impoſſible for any local Moti- 
on, Condenſation, or Rarefracti- 
on, and inward Augmentation, 
to be made without admitting 
Vacuity, For, as for local 
Motion, when a Body removes 
out of a place, that into which 
it enters is either full or emp- 
ty: not full, for then it could 
not receive a new Body with- 
out Penetration of Dimenſions 
(which Nature cannot ſuffer ) 


therefore it muſt be empty. 


For this Reaſon Meliſſus affirm d 


that all Things are immoveable. 
For being unable to compre- 


hend how Motion cou'd be 
made without, and unwilling 
to admit Vacuity, therefore he 
dety'd both? To ſay that Bo- 
dies give way one to another, 
is to encreaſe the Difficulty in- 
ſtead of reſolving it; for the 
Body which gives place to ano- 
ther muſt diſplace a third, and 
this a fourth, and fo to Infini- 
ty. So that, to avoid admſt- 
ting little Pores or Interſtices 
in the Air to which it may 
be compacted, we muſt affirm 
that the Air of our Antipodes 
is agitated at every the leaſt 


Motion of a Finger here. More- 


over, 4 Vacuum is prov'd by 
Condenſation and Rarefaction. 
For the former being made, 
when a Body is reduc'd into a 
lefler Extent, and its Parts ap- 
proach nearer ' one another 
without Loſs of any; either 


_ theſe Parts penetrate one ano- 


ther, or elſe there was ſome 
void Space, which is poſſeſs d 
by themſelves when they are 
thruſt together: Seeing, if 

| Ii they 
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cloler together. Likewiſe, 
Rare faction being caus'd when 
the Parts recede one from a- 
nother, if no other Body in- 
terpoſe, there muſt needs be 
a Vacuum between the Parts; 
or elſe they muſt have been 
one within another. If it 
be ſaid, that proportionably 
as one Thing is condens'd 
in one Place, another is as 
much rarefy'd ſomewhere elſe, 
to fill up the Vacuum, and fo on 
the contrary; this is harder to 
be cunceiv'd than a Vacuum. 
Laftly, Accretion or Growth, 
which is caus'd by the Recepti- 
on of Ahment in the Body, 
could not be made, if there 
were not ſome void Paſſages 
to receive this Aliment, And, 
to conclude, Experience ſhews 
us, that a Pail of Water will 
receive its own Meaſure of A- 
{hes or Lime which it could not 
do, if there were no Vacuity. 
3. A Third Opinion is, that 
every Ihing affects Unity, not 
only becauſe God who is the 
univerſal Cauſe of all, is one, 
and moſt ſimple; and every 
- Thing ought to be like its Cauſe; 
but for that all Things find 
their Good and Converſation in 
Unity, as they do their Ruin in 
Dif union. Wherefore every 
Thing in the World is fo uni- 
ted that there is, not any 
empty Space between two, 
ard Contiguity is as neceſſary 
jn the Parts of the World, 
2s Continuity in thoſe of a 
|:ving Creature. For if there 
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they had been fo contigu- 
ous as that there were not any 
empty Fores between them, 
they could not have come 


were a Vacuum in the Worls; 
the Heavens could not tranſmit 
their Influences into the Ele- 


ments and their Compounds, . 


for the Preſervation of which 
the ſame are abſolutely neceſſa- 


ry; conſidering that whatever 


acts upon a diltant Thing, muſt 
do it by ſome Medium uniting 


the Agent and the Patient, 


4. But 'tis ſaid, that fince 
Nature offers Violence to her 
ſelt , to prevent Inanity, and 
all Things quit their particu- 
lar Intereſt for that of the Pub- 


lick, undoubtedly there is no 


ſuch Thing as a Vacuum in 
Nature. For we ſee that ſhe 
makes heavy Things to aſcend, 


light Things to deſcend, and 
breaks the ſolideſt and ſtrong- 


eſt Thipgs without any exter- 
nal Violence, only to avoid the 
Inconvenience of Vacuity, If 
Bellows be compreſs'd, and the 
Holes ſtopp'd, no humane Force 
can expand them without break- 


ing; a (Bottle of what Ma- 
terial ſoever ) fill'd with boil- 


ing Water and ſtopp'd, and put 


into cold, immediately flies in 


Pieces. You cannot draw Wine 


out of a Veſſel, unleſs you give 


Entrance to the Airat the Bung- 


hole. A Veſſel being full of 


heated Air, and its Orifice ap- 
ply'd to the Water , ſucks the 
ſame upwards, A Cupping- 


glaſs, when the heated and 


ſubtile Air in it becomes con- 
dens'd and takes up leſs Room, 
attracts the Fleſh into it ſelf. 
Syphons and Pumps, by which 


the Water is made to aſcend 


higher than its Sourſe, are 
founded wholly upon this avoi- 
ding of Vacuity. Our _ 
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Bodies alſo afford us an Inſtance, 
for the Aliment could not be 
aſſimilated in each Part with- 
out the Suction and Attraction 
which is made of it, to ſup- 
ply the Place of what is con- 
ſum'd by Exerciſe or Heat; o- 
therwiſe the Blood and Nou- 
riſhment would tend only 
downwards by their own 
Weight. And what makes the 
Effects of Blood-letting and 
Purgation ſo ſenſible, but this 
very Flight of Vacuum ? 

5. A notable Vacuity and of 
great Extent cannot be with- 
out a Miracle, but ſome ſmall 
interſpers'd Inanities may be 
between the Particles of the E- 
lements and Compounds, like 
the Pores of our Bodies: For 
Nature abhors the former, and 
can do nothing without the 
latter; it being impoſſible for 
Qualities to be tranſmitted to 
any Subject through a great Va- 
cuum, which would hinder the 
Perception of our Senſes, and 
the Fire it ſelf from heating at 


the leaſt Diſtance. There could 


be no breathing in it , Birds 
could not fly in it; in brief, 
no Action could be exercis'd in 
it but thoſe whereof the Prin- 
ciple is in the Thing it ſelf, 
and which need no Medium, as 
local Motion, which would be 
more ealily made, becauſe 
there would he no Reſiſtance. 


6. Nature doth what ſhe 


can to hinder a Vacuum, yet 
ſuffers one when ſhe is forc'd 
to it. For if you ſack out all 
the Air out of a Bottle, then 
ſtop it exactly, and having put 
it under Water with the Mouth 


downwards, open it again, the 
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Water will immediately aſcend 
to fill the Vacuity left by the Ex- 
ſuction of the Air. And if with 
a Syringe you force Air into a 
Veſſel ſtrong enough to endure 
ſuch Violence, when the Pores 
of the Air which were empty 
before come to be fill'd, it will 
of its own Accord drive out 
the Water very impetuouſlly , 
which was put firſt into it. 
Likewiſe, though the Air natu- 
rally keep up above the Water: 
yet by encloſing it in ſome Sort 
of Vefſet, you may violently 


make it continue under the Wa- 


ter. 

Queſt. Pray Gentlemen, oblige 
me with the ſeveral Opinions you 
have met with concerning the 
capricious or extravagant Ha- 
mours of Women. 

Anſw.]t ſhou'd not be thought 
that all Women are capricious ; 
but only the Reaſon inquir'd of 
thoſe that are. fo, and why are 
they more ſo than Man? To 
alledge the Differcnce of Souls, 
and ſuppoſe that as there is an 
Order in the Celeſtial Hierar- 
chies, whereby the Archan- 
gels are plac'd above angels, ſo 
the Spirits of Men are more per- 
fect than thoſe of Women; were 
to fetch a Reaſon too far off, and 
prove one obſcure Thing by ano- 
ther more ſo. Nor is the Cauſe to 
be found in their Bodies, taken 
in particular, for then the 
Handſom would be free from 
this Vice; the Actions which 
borrow Grace from their Sub- 
ject, appearing to us of the ſame 
Nature; and conſequently their 
Virtues would ſeem more per- 
fect, and their Defects more 


excuſable; whereas, for the 
de Iiz moſt 
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moſt part the faireſt are the 
moſt culpable. We muſt there- 
fore recur to the Correſpondence 
and Proportion of the Body and 
- the Soul. For ſometime a Soul 
lights upon a Body ſo well 
fram'd, and Organs ſo com- 
modious for the Exerciſe of its 
Faculties, that there ſeems 
more of a God than of a Man 
in its Actions ( whence ſome 
Perſons of either Sex attract 
the Admiration of the World :) 
On the contrary, other Souls 
are ſo ill lodg'd, that their A- 
ctions have leſs of Man than of 


Brute. And becauſe there's more 


Women than Men tound, whoſe 
Spirits are ill 1 and 
Faculties deprav'd ; hence comes 
their capricious and peeviſh Hu- 
mour. For as melancholy 
Perſons, whoſe Blood is more 
heavy, are with good Reaſon 
accounted the more wiſe; 
ſo thoſe whoſe Blacd and (con- 
ſequently) Spirits are more a- 
gile and moveable, muſt have 
a leſs Degree of Wiſdom, and 
their Minds ſooner off the 
Hooks. The irregular Motions 
of the Organ which diſtingui- 
ſhes their Sex, and which is 
call'd an Animal within an A- 
nimal, many Times have an In- 
fluence in the Buſineſs, and In- 
creaſe the Mobility of the Hu- 
mours. Whence the. Health ot 
their Minds as well as that of 
their Bodies many Times ſuffers 
Alteration. A Woman fallen 
into a Fit of the Mother be- 
comes ofrentimes enxagd, 
weeps, laughs, and has ſuch 
irregalat Motions, as not only 
torment her Body and Mind, 
but al.o that of the Phyſician, 


to aſſign the true Cauſe of therti 
Moreover, the Manner of li- 
ving, which the Laws and Cu- 
ſtoms ſubject Women, contri» 
bute much to their Defeats: For 
leading a ſedentary Life where- 
in they have always the ſame 
Objects before their Eyes, and 
their Minds being not diyerted 
by civil Actions, as thoſe of Men 
are, they make a tliouſand Re · 
flections upon their preſent 


Condition, comparing it with 


thoſe whereof they account 
themſelves worthy : This puts 
their Modeſty to the Rack, and 
oftentimes carries them be- 
yond the Reſpect and Bounds 
which they propos'd to them- 
ſelves. Eſpecially, if a Woman 
of good Wit ſees her ſelf mar- 
ry'd to 4 weak Husband, and 


is ambitious of ſhewing her 


ſell. Another judging her 
ſelf to merit more than her 


Rival, not knowing to whom 


to 'complain of her Unhap- 
pineſs, does every Thing in 
Deſpight. And indeed they are 
the leſs culpable, inaſmuch 
as they always have the Prin- 


ciples of this Vice within them- - 


ſelves, and frequently find Oc- 
caſions abroad, - N 
2. The Word Capricio is us d 


to ſignify the extravagant Hu- 


mour of moſt Women, becauſe 
there is no Animal to which 
they more reſemble than a 
Goat, whoſe Motions are ſo 
irregular that prendre la chevre 
lignifies to take Snuff without 
Cauſe, and to change a Reſolu- 
tion unexpectedly. For ſuch as 


have ſearch'd into the Nature 


of this Animal, find that its 
Blood is ſo ſharp, and Spirits ſo 
ardent 
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ardent, that it is always in 2 
Fever; and hence it is that 
being agitated with this Heat 
which is natural to it, it leaps 
as ſoon as it comes into the 
World. Now the Cauſe of this 
Temper is the Conformation of 
the Brain, which they fay is 
like that of a Woman ; the 
Ventricles of which being ve- 
ry little, are eaſily fill'd with 
ſharp and biting Vapours, which 
cannot evaporate (as Ariſtotle 
affirms) becauſe their Sutures 
are cloſer than thoſe of Men: 

Thoſe Vapours prick the Nerves 


and Membranes, and ſo cauſe. 


thofe extraordinary and capri- 
cious Motions. ence it is, 


that Women are more ſubject 


to the Megrim and other Diſea- 
ſes of the Head, than Men. 
And of thoſe that fell a Goat 
never warrant it ſound as the 

do other Animals, there is no leſs 
Excuſe in Reference to Women. 
Which caus'd the Emperour 
Aurelius to ſay, that his Fa- 
ther-in-law Antoninus, who 
had done ſo much good to 
Others, had done him Miſchief 
enough in giving him his 
Daughter, becauſe he found ſo 
much Bone to pick in a little 
Fleſh. Moreover, the Natu- 
raliſts ſay that the Goat is an 
Enemy to the Olive-tree eſpe- 
cially, which is a Symbol of 
Peace, whereunto Women are 
not over-well affected. For, 
not to mention the firft Divorce 
which Woman caus'd between 
God and Man by her Lickoriſh- 
neſs; her Talking, her Ambi- 
tion, her Luxury, her Obſtinacy, 
and other Vices, are the moſt 


common Cauſes of all the 


Quartels which ariſe in Families, 


and in Civil Life. If you would 


have a Troop of Goats paſs 
over any difficult Place, you 
need Force but one to do it, 
and all the Reft will follow. 
So Women are naturally en- 
vious, and no ſooner ſee a 


new Faſhion, but they muſt -- 
follow it. And Gardiners 


compare Women and Girls 
to a Flock of Goats, who 


roam and browſe inceſſantly, 


holding nothing inacceſlible 


to their Curiofity, There is 


but one conſiderable Difference 
between them ; the Goat wears 


Horns, and the Woman makes 


others wear them. 

3. A third Opinion is, that 
there is more Correſpondence 
between a Woman and a Mule, 
than between a Woman and 
a Goat: For (leaving the E- 
tymology of Mulier to Gram- 
marians ) the Mule is the moſt 


teſty and capricious of all Beaſts, 


fearing the Shadow of a Man 
or a Tree overturn'd more than 
the Spur of the Rider. So a 
Woman fears every Thing but 
what ſhe ought to fear. Phe 


Obſtinacy of the Mule, which 


is ſo great that it has grown 
into a Proverb, is inſeparable 
from the whole Sex, moſt of 
them being gifted with a Spi- 
rit of Contradiction. Mules 
delight to go in Companies z 
ſo do Women, The Bells and 
Murzzles of the one have ſome 
Correſpondence with the Exr- 
ings and Masks of the other; 
and both love Priority, The 
more quiet you allow a Mule, 


it becomes the more reſty; ſa 


Women become more Vicieus 
113 in 


— 
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in Idleneſs: Neither of them 
willingly admits rhe Bridle be- 
tween their Teeth. The Mule 
is ſo untoward, that it kicks 
in the Night Time while tis 
aſleep; ſo Women are oftner 
laid than quiet. Laſtly, the 
Mule that hath ſeem'd moſt 
tractable all its Time, one Day 
or other pays his Maſter with 
a Kick; and the Woman that 
has ſeem'd moſt diſcreet , at 
one Time or other commits 
ſome notorious Folly. 

4. Thoſe who invented the 
little Medals repreſenting the 
upper Part of a Woman, and 
the lower of a Mule, com- 
mend this Sex whilſt they think 
to blame it. For there is no- 
thing more healthy, ſtrong, 
err of Hunger, and the 

njuries of Seaſons, or that 
carries more, and is more ſer- 
viceable, than a Mule. Na- 


ture ſhews that ſhe is not ſa- 


risfied with her cther Pro- 
ductions whilſt ſhe makes other 
Animals propagate by Genera- 
tion; but when the has made 
a Mule, ſhe ſtops there, as ha- 
ving- found what ſhe ſoughr. 
No if certain Actions of Wo- 
men ſeem full of Perverſeneſs 
and Cafricio to ſome, poſſibly 
others will account them to 
proceed from Vivacity of Spi- 
rit. and Greatneſs of Courage. 
And as the Poet, in great Com- 
mendation of his black Mi- 
ſtreſs. chanted her Cheeks of Jet, 
and Boſom of Ebony; ſo what- 
everſome Peoples Miſtake may 
fay to the contrary « the mot 
capricions Woman is the moſt 
becoming. Nor is this Humour 
unprofitable to them; for as 


People are not forward to pro- 


voke a Mule for fear of Kicks, 
ſo we are more ſhy of Women 


than otherwiſe we ſhould. | 


be, for Fear of Capricioes ; well 
underſtanding the Difference 


which the Proverb puts be- 
tween the Van of the one, and 


the Rear of the other. Yet 
ſome hold chat this Capriciouſ- 
neſs of Women follows the 
Moon no leſs than their Men- 
ſtruoſities do. Others, that 


the Flower of Beans contributes 


very much to it. 


5. If Credit is to be given to 


Experience, Solomon who had 


Experience of a thouſand Wo- 
men, compares an ill caprici- 


ons Woman to a Tygreſs and a 
Lyoneſs. Such were Medea, 
Xantippe, and many others. 
Moreover, the Poets ſay that 
the Gods intending to puniſh 
Prometheus for having ſtoln the 
Celeſtial Fire, gave him 2 
Wife. And when Satan afflicted 
Job, he depriv'd him of his 
Flocks of his Houſes, and ot, 
his Children, but had a Care not 
to take his Wife from bim, 
knowing that this was the 


ohly Way to make him deſpe- 


rate, as it would have done 
without God's ſpecial Grace. 
The Rabbins ſay, three Sorts of 
Perſons were exempted from 
publick Charges, and could not 
be cail'd into ſudgment, to wit, 


the Poor, the Nephritick, and . 


he that had a bad Wife ; be- 
cauſe they had Bufineſs enough 


at Home without needing any 


abroad. The Laws likewiſe 
exempted new marry'd Men 
from going to the Wars the 


firſt Year of their Marriage. 
CR up Mon- 
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allowing them this Time, which 
is the rougheſt and molt impor- 
tant, to repreſs to their Qua- 
relſomneſs, and reduce their 
fierce Spouſes to Duty. Which 
if the Husbands could not 
effect, a little Bill of Divorce 
appointed by God and the 
Laws for putting an End to the 
poor Man's Miſeries) did the 
Buſineſs. Though the Chalde- 
ans us'd ndt ſo much Formali- 
ty, but only extinguiſh'd the 
domeſtick Fire which the Prieſt 
kindled at the Marriage. Yet 
the Privilege was not recipro- 


FI 1 
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cal, neither Divine nor Humane 
Laws having ever allow'd Wo- 
men to relinquiſh their Hus- 
bands; for then, being as ca- 


' pricious and inconſtant as they 


are, they wou'd have chang'd 
every Day. For the ſame Rea- 
ſon the Laws have always pro- 
hibited to Women the Admi- 
niſtration of publick Affairs. 
And the Religion of the Ma- 
hometan Arabians aſſigns them 
a Paradiſe apart; becauſe (fay 
they) if the Woman ſhould. 
come into that of the Men; 
they would diſturb all the Feaft. 


by 
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tenſils and Feſtivals. 7. Diſtin& Offices and Functions. 8. Rules, 
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Dictionarium Ruſticum Urbanicum & Botanicum; Or, a Dicti- 
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Diſſertations on a Dropſy, a Tympany, the Faundice, the Stone, 
and a Diabetet. By Sir Richard Blackmore, Knt. M. D. and Fel- 
low of the College of Phyſicians in London. 3 

Reflections upon Learning, wherein is ſhewn the Inſufficiency 
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neſs and Neceſſity of Revelation. The Fifth Edition. By a Gentle- 
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